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Executive  Director  Colangelo  invited  Del  Graff  to  pro- 
vide this  issue's  " Protect ; Conserve , Enhance  column.  Mr. 
Grciff  is  retiring  as  director  of  the  Commission  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  after  more  them  38  years  of  service. 

Recently  I read  a review  of  what  was  new  in  fly  rods  for 
2002,  an  impressive,  array  of  models  made  of  high-tech, 
space-age  materials  with  unconditional  lifetime  guaran- 
tees in  die  event  of  breakage.  The  price  tag's  were  also 
“space  age”  with  many  exceeding  $500.  Looking  at  the 
state  of  the  art  in  fly  rods  gave  me  pause  to  consider  how 
much  things  have  changed  since  I first  got  involved  in  fly 
fishing  back  in  the  mid- 1 950s.  Imagine,  “high  tech”  meant 
fiberglass  rods  with  the  top  of  the  line  costing  about  $35. 
Impressive  as  the  advances  in  fishing  tackle  have  been,  I 
believe  that  during  my  37  years  as  a fisheries  biologist  I’ve 
seen  equally  remarkable  advances  in  fisheries  management 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Coming  to  the  end  of  a career  in  fisheries  inevitably 
leads  to  nostalgic  reflect  ion  on  the  issues,  events  and  people 
that  shaped  that  career.  I believe  I came  natnrallv  to  a career 
with  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  I caught  my  first  trout 
when  I was  about  six  years  old.  It  was  a wild  trout,  a brook 
trout.  I’ve  heard  it  said  that  there  are  some  people  who  are 
addicted  to  alcohol  after  their  first  drink  or  to  cigarettes 
after  their  first  attempt  at  smoking.  Maybe  that’s  what 
happened  to  me  with  fishing.  Fishingishardlyinacategory 
with  those  kinds  of  negative  and  destructive  addictions,  but 
from  the  very  first,  I was  “hooked”  on  trout,  and  I can’t 
imagine  a life  that  doesn’t  involve  trout  fishing. 

Like  so  many  other  fisheries  biologists,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  across  the  country,  it  wasa  love  offish  i ng  that  led  me 
to  seek  a career  in  fisheries.  I have  been  very  fortunate 
since  being  part  ofthe  Commission  staff.  It  allowed  me  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  playing  a small  part  in  some  sig- 
nificant changes  in  how  we  manage  fisheries  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. I he  positive  effect  of  those  changes  will  benefit  fish 
and  fishing  long  after  I've  faded  from  the  scene.  Alongthe 
way  to  achieving  some  of  these  changes,  I was  blessed  with 
the  opportunity  to  meet  and  work  with  some  exceptional 
people. 


Looking  back  to  compare  where  we  were  in  trout  man- 
agement w hen  my  career  started  with  where  we  are  now,  I 
take  great  satisfaction.  It’s  my  view  that  resource-based 
management  of  trout,  including,  for  the  first  time,  manage- 
ment ofwild  trout,  is  the  Commission’s  single  most  signifi- 
cant achievement  duri  ngmy  time  with  the  agency.  This  was 
a long  and  difficult  struggle  and  brought  me  into  contact 
with  some  extraordinary  conservationists  who  supported 
staff  and  fought  long  and  hard  to  see  resource-based  man- 
agement become  a reality. 

In  retrospect,  what  a privilege  to  work  for  Ralph  Abele 
and  to  have  the  support,  assistance  and  encouragement  of 
Ken  Sink  and  Bob  McCollough  of  PA  Trout  Unlimited, 
Len  Green  ofthe  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen, 
Inky  Moore,  who  was  involved  in  both  the  Federation  and 
TU  groups,  and,  then  a member  ofthe  PA  Fish  Commis- 
sion, Robert  L.  Martin.  Sadly,  of all  those  stalwarts  forwild 
trout  and  resource-based  management,  only  Bob 
McCollough  and  Bob  Martin  are  still  with  us.  It  was  a great 
coalition  of  special  people  working  with  the  Commission 
and  the  result  was  today’s  trout  management  plan  for  Penn- 
sylvania. I have  a lot  of great  memories  from  the  Commis- 
sion but  none  better  than  worki  ngwith  those  great  men  and 
Commission  stafffor  better  trout  management  as  part  of  an 
adventure  we  called  “Operation  Future.” 

The  Commission  faces  new  challenges  today  and  it’s  a 
tough  time  to  leave,  but  I have  confidence  in  the  leadership 
and  staff  of  the  agency.  I look  forward  to  seeing  the  next 
generation  of  conservation  leaders  put  aside  differences 
and  personal  agendas  and  join  the  Commission  in  a coali- 
tion to  overcome  those  challenges— a cooperative  effort  not 
unlike  “Operation  Future.”  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
is  filled  with  wonderfully  dedicated  and  skilled  people.  It’s 
one  ofthe  finest  conservation  organizations  in  the  nation. 

Not  everything  we’ve  done  in  the  past  30  some  years 
has  been  correct,  and  not  even  thing  has  been  done  as  well 
as  we  would  have  liked,  but  those  are  the  exceptions.  Penn- 
sylvania anglers  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  an  agency 
with  such  dedicated  and  competent  staff  in  every  part  ofthe 
agency.  If  I could  leave  anglers  one  message,  it  would  be 
that  the  Commission  has  done  a great  job  overall.  It  de- 
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serves  your  support,  including  paying  a few  bucks  more  for  headquarters  for  my  first  day  of  retirement.  I II  know  that  I 
a license.  truly  had  the  greatest  job  in  the  world. 

In  1 964  when  I walked  into  the  Benner  Spring  Fish  To  all  the  anglers  and  to  my  co-workers,  it  was  great  to 

Research  Station  for  my  first  day  on  the  job,  it  was  a dream  work  for  you  and  with  you.  Just  consider  me  “Gone  Fish- 
come  true.  I knew'  that  just  had  to  be  the  greatest  job  in  the  ing!  ” 
world.  In  January 2002 when  I walk  out  ofthe  Pleasant  Cap 
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Co-Winners  of  2001  Abele  Award  Announced 


Two  ardent  conservationists,  an  environmental  lawy  er  from 
Confluence  and  a w atershed  leader  from  Pottersdale,  are 
co-w  inners  of  the  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage 
Award  for  200 1 . 

Raymond  Savel,  Pottersdale,  Clearfield  County,  has  a 
well-deserved  reputation  as  the  “Keeper  of  Mosquito 
Creek.”  For  more  than  20  years,  Ray  “Sappy”  Savel  pur- 
sued a singular  mission  to  restore  and  protect  the  Mosquito 
Creek  w atershed. 

In  1 996,  President  Clinton,  Governor  Ridge  and  Con- 
gressman Bud  Shuster  recognized  Savel’s  accomplish- 
ments. He  was  inducted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Sports  Hall 
of  Fame  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  efforts  in  the 
conservation  and  protection  of  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  re- 
sources. 

Robert  P.  (Bob)  Ging  Jr.,  Confluence,  Somerset 
County,  has  a long  and  distinguished  record  of  harnessing 
his  estimable  legal  talents  and  personal  interests  in  support 
of  the  cause  of  conservation  of  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  re- 
sources. Ging  has  devoted  cotintless  hours  to  volunteer 
efforts  to  protect  the  Casselman  River  and  Laurel  Hill 
Creek,  and  in  support  of  the  Youghiogheny  Riverw  atch. 
His  courage  and  conviction  in  becoming  involved  in  ad- 
dressing pollution  eases  affecting  the  Casselman  earned 
statew  ide  and  national  recognition. 

Accordingly  to  Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  “The  year  200 1 is  the 
tenth  year  that  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  conferred 
the  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award,  and  this 


is  the  first  year  that  we  have  had  co-winners.  The  hard  work 
and  dedicated  serv  ice  of  Bob  Ging  and  Ray  mond  Savel  are 
clearly  consistent  with  the  conservation  heritage  embodied 
in  the  life  of  Ralph  Abele.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is 
delighted  to  welcome  these  two  gentlemen  to  the  ranks  of 
Abele  Aw  ard  w inners." 

The  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Aw  ard  is 
the  highest  recognition  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission can  confer  on  persons  who  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  conservation.  The  Commission  established 
the  Abele  Award  to  recognize  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  protection, 
conservation  and  enhancement  of  the  aquatic  resources  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  award  serves  as  a memorial  to 
Ralph  Abele  for  his  steadfast  and  courageous  w ork  in  pro- 
tecting and  conserv  ing  our  natural  resources.  Past  Abele 
Award  winners  include  notables  such  as  Ken  Sink.  Dr. 
Maurice  Goddard,  Lenny  Green,  Dr.  William  Kodrich, 
Robert  W.  McCullough  Jr.,  Peter  Duncan,  James  L.  Myers, 
Larrv  J.  Schweiger  and  Enoch  S.  ("Inky  ")  Moore. 

Ralph  W.  Abele  served  as  executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  front  1972  until  1987. 
His  goal  w as  to  protect  Commonwealth  w aters,  conserve 
our  aquatic  resources  and  enhance  fishing  and  boating  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  quoted  as  proclaiming  “If  the  fish 
can’t  survive  in  the  water,  there  arc  serious  problems  for 
man.”  Ralph’s  “Resource  First"  philosophy  continues  to 
guide  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  todav . 
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Smith  Announces  Plans  to  Refill  Cloe  Lake 


House  Majority  Whip  Sam  Smith  (R-66)  announced  last  month  that  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  closed  the  gates  and  began  to  refill  Cloe  Lake  on  Thursday, 
December  13. 

“The  refilling  of  the  lake  represents  a major  step  forward  in  the  Cloe  Lake 
project,”  Smith  said.  “It’s  been  a long  process  from  the  day  the  lake  was  drawn 
down  and  fish  were  salvaged  in  the  summer  of  1999— but  well  worth  it.  We 
pushed  hard  to  secure  the  funding  to  rebuild  the  spillway.  Tin  pleased  that  our 
community  is  very  close  once  again  to  utilizing  the  lake  for  a variety  of  recre- 
ational pursuits.” 

Aeeordingto  the  legislator,  construction  of  the  new  spillway  and  associated 
facilities  began  in  August  2000.  “When  the  gates  close,  the  lake  should  refill 
to  about  6 feet  below  normal  pool,”  Smith  said.  “It  will  probably  take  eight  to 
1 2 weeks  for  the  lake  to  reach  this  level.  When  some  remaining  work  at  the  site 
is  complete  in  January  2002,  the  lake  will  refill  to  normal  pool  level.” 

In  addition  to  the  spillway.  Smith  noted  that  work  is  now  complete  at  the 
boat  launch  and  fishingpierand  that  troutwill  be  stocked  in  the  lake  in  the  spring 
of2002. 

“I’m  proud  to  announce  that  the  labyrinth  spillway  at  Cloe  Lake  is  the 
largest  spillway  of  this  design  in  the  Commonwealth, "Smith  said.  “Thisproject 
could  not  have  been  completed  without  cooperation  between  the  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission,  PA  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  (DEP),  the 
Jefferson  County  Commissioners  and,  most  importantly,  the  Jefferson  County 
Conservation  District.” 
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Public  Meeting/Hearing  on  Proposed  Belayed-Harvest  Regulations 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  will  hold  a public  meeting/hearing 
to  discuss  proposed  changes  to  Delayed-Harvest  trout  regulations  and  to  take 
additional  public  comment  on  this  proposal.  The  meeting/hearingwill  be  held 
at  7 p.m.  on  Tuesday,  January  8,  2002,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Science  and  Technology  (formerly  Centre  County  Vo- 
Tech  School),  Pleasant  Gap,  Pennsylvania.  The  meeting  and  hearing  will  con- 
clude no  later  than  9 p.m.  The  changes  can  be  viewed  on  the  Commission’s  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to  submit  written  comments,  objections  or 
suggestions  about  the  proposed  change  in  Delayed-I  larvest  special  regulations 
to  the  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
67000, 1 larrisburg,  PA  I 7 1 06-7000.  Comments  submitted  by  facsimile  will 
not  be  accepted.  Comments  also  may  be  submitted  electronically  to:  ra- 
pfbcregs@state.pa.us.  A subject  heading  referring  to  the  delayed-harvest 
proposal  and  a return  name  and  address  must  be  included  in  each  transmission. 
In  addition,  all  electronic  comments  must  be  contained  in  the  text  of  the  trans- 
mission, not  in  an  attachment.  If  an  acknowledgment  of  electronic  comments  is 
not  received  by  the  sender  within  two  working  days,  the  comments  should  be 
retransmitted  to  ensure  receipt. 
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of  Equal  Opportunity,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  DC  20240. 
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Fishing  Pennsylvania 

The  1999  fishing  season  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
diverse  angling  opportunities  available  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
always  enjoyed  fishing,  but  I never  pursued  it  the  way  I 
did  this  year.  I have  received  criticism  from  my  parents 
and  peers  for  being  “too  fanatical,”  but  fishing  is  my  one 
true  passion. 

In  April  I concentrated  my  fishing  on  brown,  brook 
and  rainbow  trout  in  Stony  Creek.  From  there  I fell  in 
love  with  a small  pond  named  “The  Willow,”  where  I 
would  pull  out  1 -pound  to  3-pound  largemouths  daily. 
When  the  heat  of  the  summer  made  fishing  unbearable 
during  the  daylight  hours,  I fished  at  night  for  carp  and 
catfish.  My  favorite  eatfishing  experiences  came  late  on 
muggy  summer  nights  along  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  where  friends  and  I would  throw  chicken 
livers  to  hungry  channel  eats  until  five  the  next  morning. 

During  a July  camping  trip  to  Promised  Land  State 
Park,  I landed  my  first  pickerel,  making  me  aware  of  the 
Esox  elan  in  Pennsylvania.  Now  as  fall  is  upon  us,  I try  to 
fish  Perkiomen  Creek  at  least  four  times  a week.  There 
the  targeted  species  is  the  smallmouth  bass.  I always 
enjoy  the  fight  of  a scrappy  smallie,  and  I am  left  in  awe 
by  the  tremendous  strength  of  the  occasional  2-pound- 
pl us  fish. 

I urge  every  angler  to  take  time  to  appreciate  the  vast 
angling  opportunities  available  to  us  as  Pennsylvanians. 
Sure,  our  waters  may  not  boast  22-pound  largemouths 
and  50-pound  northern  pike,  but  they  boast  many 
different  fish.  The  money  spent  on  a license  and  trout 
stamp  is  one  of  the  best  bargains  for  so  many  hours  of 
enjoyment  and  priceless  memories  on  Pennsylvania’s 
pristine  waterways.- -Bill DeCicleo,  Ambler. 


Angler  ethics  on  TV 

I’m  not  a prude,  but  with  the  popularity  and  increas- 
ing numbers  of  fishing  shows  on  television,  is  it  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  all  of  the  hosts  and  guests  to  follow 
proper  safety  procedures  and  practice  good  sportsman- 
ship? You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  over 
45  hours  of  hunting  and  fishing  shows  broadcast  in  the 
Pittsburgh  market  each  week.  Many  of  these  programs 
air  during  prime  time,  and  as  a result,  influence  a lot  of 
viewers,  especially  children. 

I’m  sure  you  have  seen  any  number  of  popular 
fishing  show  hosts  either  hold  a fish  out  of  the  water  for 
what  seems  like  an  eternity  or  slam-dunk  the  catch  back 
into  the  water  without  bending  over.  This  summer,  on 
that  same  channel,  I saw  a well-known  lure  maker  drop  a 
fish  on  the  deck  of  his  bass  boat  and  then  laugh  as  he 
kicked  it  back  into  the  water. 

What  message  does  this  send  to  the  audience? 

These  celebrities  influence  a lot  of  people.  Their  unsafe 
and  inhumane  actions  raise  the  question,  how  do  you 
conduct  yourself  in  the  field  or  on  a stream  when  you’re 
with  your  kids?  I,  lor  one,  sure  hope  you  are  more  safety- 
conscious  and  ethical  than  these  “experts . ” — T/iomas 
Zaco /,  Venetia. 

Canadohta  questions 

I’m  a 57-year-old  city  of  Pittsburgh  firefighter.  I’ve 
been  fishing  Canadohta  Lake  since  I was  6 years  old. 

This  past  June  I caught  and  landed  a 30-inch,  7.5-pound 
walleye.  The  fish  was  caught  June  23, 2001,  around  9 
a. m.  on  a jig-and-minnow  combination.  I had  the  fish 
mounted  and  it  now  hangs  in  my  living  room  at 
Canadohta  Lake. 

Over  the  years  of  fishing  Canadohta  Lake,  I have 
caught  many  nice  fish  including,  largemouth  and  small- 
mouth bass,  northern  pike,  muskies,  walleyes  and  many 
good-sized  panfish.  In  the  summer  of 2000  alone  I 
caught  four  smallmouth  bass  all  20  inches  in  length.  I 
also  caught  many  smallmouths  in  the  15-  to  18-inch 
range.  I’ve  also  caught  many  legal  walleyes,  the  largest  of 
which  was  20  inches. 

The  year  2001  started  out  great  but  quickly  went 
downhill  after  the  uncontrolled  spraying  of  weed  beds. 
Since  July  20th,  a week  after  this  spraying  until  the 
present  September  16, 1 haven’t  caught  one  legal-sized 
fish  of  any  species. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  should  be  aware  of 
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what  went  on  at  Canadohta  Lake  this  year  and  make  sure 
this  type  of  spraying  never  happens  again. 

Long  before  the  advent  of  the  sewer  system, 
Canadohta  Lake  had  a major  problem  with  weeds.  But 
we  haven’t  had  any  weed  problem  since  the  mandatory 
sewer  system  was  put  into  service.  I just  hope  that  this 
uncontrolled  weed  spraying  does  not  hurt  the  fishing  in 
the  future.  There  are  many  other  fishermen  saying  the 
same  thing  I’m  saying,  and  we  should  know  because  we 
are  the  people  who  fish,  boat  and  swim  at  Canadohta 
Lake.—  Wi/ZiamK Passafiume,  P/rtsharg/i. 

The  report  of  poor  fishing-  in  the  latter  part  of 
2001  is  noted  and  is  surprising.  The  Commission  did 
not  perform  a comprehensive  fish  population  survey 
thisyear  at  Canadohta,  but  Area  2 Fisheries  Manager 
Ronald  Lee  conducted  a walleye  young-of-year  abun- 
dance survey  on  September  19, 2001 . Numbers  of 
bass  and  panfish  observed  were  at  least  comparable  to 
previous  years,  and  adult  walleyes  were  also  captured. 
We  conclude  that  a significant  number  of  quality  fish 
are  present  in  the  lake,  but  apparently  have  not  been 
available  to  your  offerings.  We  speculate  that  higher 
water  temperatures  and  lower  dissolved  oxy  gen  may 
have  changed  feeding  habits. 

In  1999,  nearby  Tamarack  Lake  was  drained  for 
repair,  and  a total  of  three  muskellnngc,  27  walleyes, 
and  408  largemouth  bass  were  transferred  to 
Canadohta  Lake,  as  well  as  7,995  pounds  of  panfish. 
We  received  reports  of  excellent  catches  offish  after 
the  additional  infusion  offish.  Our  expectation  has 
been  that  inflated  biomass  would  not  be  able  to  be 
maintained  at  Canadohta.  Fish  numbers  may  have 
sagged  in  the  lake  since  1999. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  monitored  the 
extent  of  aquatic  vegetation  in  Canadohta  Lake  for 
nearly  as  manyyears  as  you.  We  agree  thatinstalla- 
tion  of  the  sewage  system  around  the  lake  in  the 
1980s  was  the  major  factor  in  reducing- available 
nutrients  and  aquatic  plant  growth  to  reasonable 
levels.  In  recentyears,  a joint  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion/Department of  Environmental  Protection 
aquatic  herbicide  permit  has  been  issued  for  sub- 
merged aquatic  plant  and  algae  control  in  the  3.8- 
acre  canal  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  Canadohta 
Lake  has  a surface  area  of  180  acres.  In  2001 , very 
limited  treatment  of  five  acres  in  the  lake  was  ap- 


proved for  control  of  three  submerged  aquatic  plants 
know n ascoontail,  Eurasian  w alermilfoil  and  cur ly- 
leafpondweed. 

Herbicide  treatments  usually  disrupt  feeding 
habits  only  for  a few  days.  We  are  aware  of  the  band  of 
large-leaf pondweed  that  partially  rings  the  lake  at  a 
depth  of  about  five  feet.  This  vegetation  prm  ides 
some  of  the  best  fish  habitat  in  the  lake,  and  treat- 
ment here  w as  expressly  prohibited.  I ast  August,  we 
observed  large-leaf  pondweed  and  other  vegetation  in 
the  lake.  An  annual  drawdown  of  the  lake  in  the 
winter  reduces  vegetation  in  the  areas  of  the  lake  less 
than  3 feet  deep,  so  other  than  the  canal  area,  treat- 
ment is  not  required  here. 

We  believe  aquatic  vegetation  management  has 
been  conservative  at  Canadohta  Lake.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  illegal  or  excessive  treatment  of  vegeta- 
tion in  Canadohta  Lake.  The  need  for  vegetation 
control  may  change  from  year  to  year,  and  we  w ill 
carefully  consider  any  comments  relevant  to  future 
aquatic  plant  treatments  at  Canadohta  Lake.— Mark 
A.  Harfle,  Fisheries  Biologist. 

Backtalk 

Letters 

Argue  with  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  concerning 
a topic  in  its  purview.  Applaud  us.  Advise  us.  The  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  invites  you  to  write  letters  to  the 
editor  if  you  have  an  idea  on  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  content;  a question  or  concern  about  the  Com- 
mission; something  to  say  about  fish  and  fishing,  or  boats 
and  boating;  or  a helpful  idea  for  anglers  or  boaters. 
Please  hold  letters  to  no  more  than  200  w ords.  Letters 
to  the  Commission  become  the  property  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  they  are  edited  for  clarity  and  space  consider- 
ations. 

Photographs 

Send  a photograph  of  you  and  your  catch  to  PA&B 
for  publication  consideration  in  the  “Cast  & Caught” 
column.  Please  send  only  snapshots  and  prints— no  slides 
and  no  pictures  larger  than  8x10.  Include  a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope  if  you  want  your  picture 
returned. 

Send  correspondence  to:  Editor,  PA  Angler  & 

Boater , PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  PO  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  1 7 1 06. 
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P.J.  Wonsock  with  two  rainbow  trout 
from  Tuscarora  Lake. 


pbotos-Vic  At  tar  do 


Ice  Fishing 

the 

Lower  Poconos 


by  Vic  Attardo 


For  the  record,  no  one  has  really  defined  the  geography 
of  the  lower  Poeono  Mountains.  I think  of  the  “lower 
mountains”  as  starting  south  at  the  Lehigh  Valley  Tunnel 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  stretching  as  far  west  as 
Route  61,  south  of  1-81, 
and  then  in  the  other 
direction,  proceeding 
northeast  to  Stroudsburg. 

Just  several  dozen 
miles  above  Allentown  and 
Easton,  the  lower  Poeono 
lakes  get  their  hard 
covering  earlier  than  the 
Lehigh  Valley  proper,  and 
they  keep  their  ice  much 
longer.  An  elevation  just  a 
few  hundred  feet  above 
Allentown  makes  this 
section  of  Pennsylvania  a 

lot  colder  than  its  slightly  southern  neighbor.  And  the 
difference  between  the  lower  Poconos  and  Philadelphia, 
about  a 90-minute  drive,  is  staggering. 

Here  are  some  lakes  in  the  lower  Poconos  that 
have  produced  well  in  the  past  and  where  I met  some  fine 
members  of  the  Frozen  Chosen. 

Tuscarora  Lake 

In  the  middle  of  January,  Ernie  Wargo  of  Bainsville 
and  about  six  of  his  friends  gathered  at  Tuscarora  Lake, 


Tuscarora  State  Park,  Schuylkill  County.  They  set  up 
shop  in  a not-so-secret  location  and  proceeded  to  bang 
away  at  trout,  perch  and  erappies.  Not  far  away,  but  over 
different  structure,  other  Tuscarora  Lake  anglers  were 

pulling  out  fresh,  juicy 
pickerel. 

This  day,  it  was 
Ernie  and  his  trout  that 
captured  my  interest  on 
the  96-acre  impound- 
ment. Standing  over  6 
feet  of  water,  Wargo  was 
working  tip-ups 
adorned  with  2-inch 
shiners  on  size  1 2 
treble  hooks.  The 
treble  hooks  were  key 
Tuscarora  Lake  t()  his  StlCCeSS  because 
the  trout  couldn’t 

mouth  a bait  without  getting  nicked.  The  shiner  was 
hooked  just  behind  the  dorsal  fin. 

“I’m  fishing  8 to  10  inches  from  the  bottom  and  just 
letting  it  sit."  Wargo  said.  “The  first  trout  hit  about  8 
a. m.  and  1 got  three  w ithin  15  minutes.” 

Frozen  anglers  seem  to  prefer  the  eastern  end  of  the 
lake  where  the  majority  of  trout  also  seem  to  reside. 
Fishermen  walk  along  the  dam  and  along  both  shores  on 
the  eastern  end.  Other  key  spots  are  the  points  and 
coves  across  from  the  boat  ramp  and  mooring  bav.  I saw 
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anglers  catching  pickerel  in  30  feet  of 
water,  a distance  of  some  50  feet  from 
a steep  cliff  on  the  northern  shore.  I 
also  learned  that  the  western  end  of  the 
lake,  where  Locust  Creek  enters  the 
impoundment,  is  generally  a good 
pickerel  spot. 

The  lake  receives  a trout  stocking 
in  earl)  December,  which  really  pumps 
up  the  trout  population. 

Dan  Polca,  and  son  Mark,  also  of 
Bainsville,  were  catching  trout  with  a 
similar  method  but  with  different 
equipment.  The  Polcas  caught  some 
beautiful  brownies  using  a jigging  rod 
and  wax  worms.  They  were  set  over  10  feet  of  water,  just 
off  the  bottom.  On  this  cold  clear  day,  the  jigging  rods 
weren’t  jigged.  They  left  them  perfectly  still. 

To  catch  a stringer  of perch,  Dave  Roberts,  of  Lititz, 
was  fishing  in  15  feet  ofwater  using  fathead  minnows 
placed  18  inches  off  the  bottom.  It  was  pretty  much  the 
same  story  for  RJ.  Wonsock  and  Ron  RangofMahanoy 
City.  Everybody  was  catching  fish  with  live  bait  just  a 
little  above  the  bottom. 

Tuscarora  Lake  is  located  north  ofTamaqua.  Take 
Route  309  through  town,  and  then  turn  at  the  oil  tanks. 
Cross  the  Little  Schuylkill  River  and  follow  SR  1018  and 
the  lower  half  of  Locust  Creek  to  the  state  park.  For 
more  information  on  the  park,  call  (570)  467-2404,  or 
email:  tuscarora@dcnr.state.pa.us. 

Locust  Lake 

Locust  Lake,  Locust  Lake  State  Park,  is  stocked  with 
trout  in  early  December  and  again  in  early  February, 
which  really  adds  to  the  population.  Most  of  the  ice 
activity  is  centered  near  the  dam  and  the  “day-use”  ramp 
on  the  north  side  of  the  lake.  That’s  no  surprise  because 
it's  the  place  the  hatchery  truck  dumps  its  piscatorial 
load  and  the  surrounding  structure  is  conducive  to 
winter  trout.  However,  ice  anglers  gather  anywhere  a 
park  road  is  open  and  there  is  access  to  the  lake. 

Locust  Lake  has  big  pickerel.  In  February,  when  the 
toothy  critters  make  their  appearance  in  the  shallows, 
20-inch  fish  are  not  uncommon.  For  more  information, 
use  the  same  number  and  email  address  as  Tuscarora 
State  Park. 


Yellow  perch  from  Mcwch  Chunk 
Lake,  Carbon  County 


Mauch  Chunk  Lake 

It  was  a clear  mid-January  day  when 
I ran  across  Ryan  Siska  of  Kunkletown 
fishing  Carbon  County’s  Mauch  Chunk 
Lake.  Siska  was  using  a 1 /8-ounce 
spoon  adorned  with  a waxworm  to  catch 
a smattering  of  yellow  perch  in  1 2 feet 
ofwater. 

Using  a Hasher,  he  watched  the 
screen,  waiting  for  the  thin  blips  that 
signal  the  approach  of  a perch. 

“I’m  fishing  in  about  1 2 feet  of 
water  and  there  are  a few  weeds  sticking 
up— not  many,  unfortunately,  but 
enough  to  draw  a few  perch."  he  said.  He  dangled  the 
silver  spoon  with  prismatic  tape  about  a foot  above  the 
bottom. 

Mauch  Chunk  Lake  is  a long  and  lean  impoundment 
surrounded  by  a Carbon  County  Park.  Its  330  acres 
attract  a lot  of  ice  anglers,  many  more  than  Locust  or 
Tuscarora  lakes.  Once  again,  its  ease  ofwinter  parking, 
as  well  as  the  walking  distance  to  good  fishing  spots, 
make  it  popular.  Anglers  primarily  work  in  a straight  line 
down  the  channel  in  the  center  of  the  lake.  The  starting 
point  is  “Boat  Launch  B”  on  the  western  end.  The  line 
extends  down  beyond  a large  cove  on  the  north  shore. 

Ice  anglers  also  work  dropoffs  around  the  cove.  It’s  a 
good  spot  for  largemouth  bass. 

Beside  perch,  Mauch  Chunk  Lake  is  a walleye 
hotspot.  Last  year,  marble  eyes  between  20  and  30 
inches  were  taken  from  the  lake.  Bluegills  and  pickerel 
also  come  from  its  hard-topped  waters. 

Mauch  Chunk  Lake  is  located  west  of  Jim  Thorpe. 

To  reach  the  lake,  take  the  Northeast  Extension  to  the 
Mahoning  Valley  exit.  Follow  Route  209  toward  Jim 
Thorpe.  In  town,  turn  on  Broadway,  the  first  light. 

Follow  Broadway,  SR  3101 , four  miles  to  the  park’s  first 
entrance.  Ifyou  continue  on  SR  3102,  you'll  reach  “Boat 
Launch  B.”  Before  this  entrance  there  is  a small  parking 
lot  next  to  the  lake’s  northshore  Cove.  If  there  is  snow 
on  this  lot,  don’t  enter  without  a four  wheel  drive. 

From  Route  902  near  Summit  Hill,  turn  onto  SR 
3012.  Launch  B is  1.3  miles  from  the  intersection.  The 
main  park  entrance  is  three  miles  away. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  park  at  (570) 
325-3669,  or  the  Pocono  Mountains  Vacation  Bureau  at 
(800)  POCONOS;  email:  poeomts@poconos.org. 
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- Ron  Kuhn  photos-Vic  Attardo 


For  more  information,  call  the  stale 
park  at  610-377-0045. 

Minsi  Lake 

Along  the  Kittatinny  Mountain  in 
Northampton  County,  121-acre  Minsi 
Lake  provides  some  excellent  winter 
Fishing.  Minsi  is  shallow  and  weed)  and  in 
its  northern  latitude  of  40  degrees,  15 
minutes,  freezes  early  and  stays  frozen, 
sometimes  as  much  as  two  or  three  weeks 
longer  than  its  slightly  southwestern 
neighbor,  Leaser  Lake. 

Joe  Koury  of  Easton  is  a regular  at 
Minsi  Lake,  fishingit  both  summer  and 
winter.  He  says  it’s  a “little  lake  with  a big 
reputation.” 

managed  only  two  other  perch,  a 12-incher  and  a 14-  Even  when  the  lake  is  frozen  shut,  Koury  looks  for 

incher.  the  big  largemouths  that  inhabit  these  waters.  Bass  up  to 

Beltzville  is  big,  947  acres,  and  that  makes  it  difficult  9 pounds  have  been  taken  here  and  Fish  over  4 pounds 
for  Pennsylvania’s  ice  anglers,  who  typically  don’t  drive 
their  SUYs  out  on  the  slippery  sheet  as  they  do  in 
Minnesota.  The  lake’s  size  prevents  a lot  of  hearty 
anglers  from  reaching  what  might  be  good  ice  fishing- 
locations.  Instead,  as  I do,  they  tend  to  stay  close  to 
available  parking. 

Two  well-traveled  spots  are  Preacher’s  Camp  on  the 
lake’s  south  shore  and  the  swimming  beach  on  the  north 
shore  near  the  dam.  Preaeher’s  Camp  is  located  at  a 
narrower  area  of  the  lake  so  anglers  will  travel  across  the 
ice  to  the  mouth  of  Wild  Creek  and  around  the  hump  of 
Preacher’s  Camp— both  of  which  are  good  perch  spots. 

To  reach  Beltzville  State  Park,  take  the  Northeast 
Extension  to  Mahoning  City,  exit  34.  Turn  left  off  the 
turnpike  ramp  and  follow  the  signs  to  Beltzville’s  north 
side.  The  lake’s  south  shore  is  located  off  Route  209. 

Preacher’s  Camp  is  located  west  of  Traehsville. 

ICE  FISHING  THE  LOWER  PQC0N0S 

1.  Locust  Lake,  Locust  Lake  State  Park,  Schuylkill  County 

2.  Tuscarora  Lake,  Tuscarora  State  Park,  Schuylkill  County 

3.  Mauch  Chunk  Lake,  Carbon  County 

4.  Beltzville  Lake,  Beltzville  State  Park,  Carbon  County 

5.  Minsi  Lake,  Northhampton  County 
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are  not  uncommon. 

Minsi  Lake  is  stocked  with  trout  in  mid-November 
and  again  in  mid-February.  The  generous  plantings 
ensure  some  excellent  winter  angling.  Bluegills  and 
other  panfish  are  also  popular  with  ice  anglers.  Min- 
nows, mousies  and  waxworms  take  both  pun  fish  and 
trout. 

“The  average  depth  is  only  2 or  3 feet,”  Koury  said. 
“There  are  some  5-foot  pockets,  and  down  along  the  dam 
the  rock  faces  drop  into  16  to  18  feet  of  w ater.” 

Joe  recommends  the  dropoffs  for  good  ice- 
season  potential. 

Minsi  Lake  is  located  near  Route  191  about  7 miles 
northeast  of  Bangor.  Take  Route  512  to  Five  Points,  and 
then  Route  1017  to  Johnsonville  and  to  Route  1020  to 
the  lake.  Also  take  Route  1033  from  Bangor.^ 


Beltzville  Lake 

When  Fishing  for  panfish  on 
Beltzville  Lake,  Beltzville  State  Park, 
Carbon  County,  you  have  to  ask  yourself 
if  lightning  might  strike  twice.  In  this 
case,  you  wouldn’t  mind  the  same  bolt 
that  hit  Keith  Meek  in  mid-February 
2000. 

Meek  was  working  a medium  shiner 
in  20  feet  of  water  when  the  state-record 
yellow  perch,  measuring  16.25  inches 
and  weighing  2 pounds,  9 ounces,  swam 
up  and  grabbed  the  bait  from  his  tip-up. 

But  Meek,  like  many  Beltzville  ice 
anglers,  know  s how  tough  this  impound- 
ment can  be.  On  the  record  day,  he  and 
his  partner,  fishing  a full  array  of  tip-ups. 


Dan  Polca  with  a nice  brown  trout  from 
Tuscarora  Lake,  Tuscarora  State  Park, 
Schuylkill  County. 


by  Mike  Bleech 


Clouds  and  fog  were  indistinguishable  when  we  arrived 
at  Presque  Isle  Bay.  By  the  time  we  got  our  ice-fishing 
gear  loaded  on  our  sleds,  a light  drizzle  that  would  last 
and  intensify  all  day  had  started.  The  ice,  at  least  eight 
inches  thick,  was  covered  by  a mix  of  compacted  snow, 
slush  and  puddles  as  deep  as  six  inches.  It  was  unusually 
mild  for  midwinter,  the  kind  of  day  when  you  expect  to 
catch  a lot  of  fish. 

Good  as  the  day  looked,  fishing  was  slow  and  the 
perch  were  small.  A fellow  on  an  ATV  who  was  spending 
most  of  his  time  moving  among  the  dozens  of  anglers  on 
the  ice  said  it  was  the  same  with  everyone.  Perhaps  that 
helped  our  egos  a bit,  but  it  did  not  help  our  enthusiasm. 
By  this  time  we  were  soaked  to  our  long  underwear. 

Our  fortunes  changed  late  in  the  morning  when 
Charlie  Brant  hit  a combination  the  big  perch  liked-a 
glow-chartreuse  scented  jig  tipped  with  a lively  shiner 
fished  within  inches  of  the  bottom.  I did  not  see  his 
perch,  but  switched  immediately  when  he  told  me,  as 
quietly  as  possible,  that  he  was  into  big  perch. 

Minutes  after  switching  I felt  a lick  and  lifted  my  light 
jigging  rod  to  set  the  hook.  The  thin  rod  doubled,  and  I 
felt  the  weight  of  something  much  different  from  the  7- 
inch  perch  I had  been  releasing.  My  first  thought  was 
“walleye,”  but  instead,  the  flash  of  gold  and  black  bars 
appeared  through  the  8-inch  hole.  Taking  no  chances 
with  2-pound-test  line,  instead  of  lifting  the  fish,  I 
scooped  it  onto  the  ice  with  my  hand. 

Maybe  some  anglers  do  not  get  excited  over  yellow 
perch.  But  this  was  the  nicest  I had  caught  in  two,  maybe 


three,  years.  All  of  14  inches,  it  had  a big  belly  and  much 
bolder  colors  than  smaller  perch. 

In  the  past  we  called  them  “jack  perch,”  to  distin- 
guish them  from  run-of-the-mill  perch.  Instead  of 
needing  20  to  make  a meal,  one.  or  two,  make  a serving. 
The  term  “jack”  perch  implies  big  perch,  typically  more 
than  a foot  long,  sometimes  more  than  16  inches,  and 
occasionally  weighing  more  than  two  pounds. 

Yellow  perch  are  one  of  our  most  widespread  sport 
fishes.  But  jack  perch  are  a different  thing  altogether. 
You  find  them  only  at  a precious  few  waters  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter. 

Northwest  Region 

Though  perch  fishing  is  a far  cry  from  what  it  once 
was  at  Lake  Erie  and  Presque  Isle  Bav,  Presque  Isle  State 
Park,  this  is  still  some  of  the  best  jack  perch  fishing  in  the 
state.  Last  winter,  though  few  anglers  were  taking  limit 
catches  off  the  ice,  it  was  good  enough  to  attract  big- 
crowds  onto  Presque  Isle  Bay.  And  during  summer, 
while  the  decline  in  the  fishery  had  caused  a similar 
decline  in  fishing  effort,  the  more  persistent  perch 
anglers  usually  managed  to  find  good  fishing  in  Lake 
Erie.  Last  summer,  there  were  many  reports  of  foot-long 
jack  perch. 

Woodcock  Creek  Lake,  in  Crawford  County,  pro- 
duces some  outstanding  jack  perch,  including  some 
during  the  past  few'  years  that  were  probabh  larger  than 
the  current  state  record.  A manmade  reservoir,  it  covers 
500  acres.  Look  for  the  big  perch  around  manmade 
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cribs  in  the  lower  half  of the  lake. 

Midwinter  ice  fishing  is  some- 
times excellent. 

Kahle  Lake,  a small  im- 
poundment covering 253  acres, 
produces  some  very  fine  perch, 
accort I i ng  to  Com m ission 
surveys.  But  the  problem  has 
been  that  anglers  can  not  seem 
to  catch  them.  This  lake 
straddles  the  Venango/ Clarion 
County  border. 

Morthcentral  Region 

It  would  probably  have  been 
a new  state  record,  had  we 
known  what  the  state  record  was 
at  the  time.  While  ice  fishing  at 
East  Branch  Lake,  in  Elk 
County,  John  Lucas,  an  Ohio 
angler,  caught  a 15.5-inch  perch 
that  weighed,  according  to  the 
scales  at  a local  bait  shop,  2.5  pounds.  Even  more 
frustrating,  the  reason  we  did  not  pursue  the  matter 
further  was  because  another  member  of  our  ice  fishing 
party,  one  who  was  ice  fishing  for  the  first  time,  let 
another  perch  at  least  two  inches  longer  slip  back 
through  the  hole  after  getting  it  on  the  ice. 

Do  not  expect  a lot  of  big  perch  at  East  Branch  Lake. 
This  lake  is  acidic,  and  fish  generally  do  not  grow  fast. 

But  every  so  often,  among  a few  smaller  perch  a really  big- 
jack  perch  shows  up. 

Even  though  the  vast  majority  of  the  12,000-acre 
Allegheny  Reservoir  is  situated  in  Warren  County,  in  the 
Northwest  Region,  a couple  of  the  best  perch  fishing 
spots  are  in  McKean  County.  Check  artificial  cover, 
especially  submerged  Christmas  trees,  near  the  mouth  of 
Chapel  Bay  and  in  Willow  Bay.  Perch  fishing  had  been 
down  here  since  the  late  1970s.  But  they  have  crept  back 
almost  unnoticed  since  the  Christmas  trees  were  placed 
in  the  lake.  Look  for  some  jack  perch  here  in  the  12-inch 
to  14-inch  class. 

Northeast  Region 

Lake  Wallenpaupack  might  be  the  best  bet  in  the 
Northeast  for  jack  perch.  It  produces  plenty  of  perch  in 
the  10-inch  to  12-inch  class,  and  a few  to  16  inches.  This 


is  a big  lake,  5,700  acres,  with 
unlimited  horsepower  boating. 
Located  in  the  Pocono  region, 
in  Pike  and  Wayne  counties, 
there  is  very  heavy  boating- 
traffic  during  the  summer 
tourist  season. 

For  the  most  satisfying 
fishing,  try  Lake  Wallenpaupack 
during  April  and  May,  when  you 
might  find  the  big  perch  in 
shallow  water,  or  during  Octo- 
ber through  December.  The 
Ledgedale  area,  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  should  be  a good  place 
to  start  during  spring.  Check 
points  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake  during  fall. 

You  may  be  able  to  catch 
several  jack  perch  in  the  12-inch 
to  13-inch  class  from  Duck 
Harbor  Pond,  though  most  will 
be  9 to  10  inches.  This  deep,  190-acre  lake  is  tucked 
away  in  northern  Wayne  County.  There  is  not  much 
shore  access,  but  there  is  boat  access  and  ice  fishing  can 
be  very  good. 

Southeast  Region 

In  spite  of  heavy  fishing  pressure,  a few  lakes  in  the 
Southeast  Region  give  up  jack  perch  in  the  1 2-inch  to 
14-inch  class.  Agood  forage  base  that  includes  shiners, 
snails  and  small  bluegills  puts  the  growth  on  perch  at 
Marsh  Creek  Lake,  Marsh  Creek  State  Park,  Chester 
Countv.  Only  electric  motors  are  allowed  on  boats  on 
Marsh  Creek  Lake.  The  lake  covers  535  acres. 

Southcentral  Region 

The  best  bet  for  jack  perch  in  the  Southcentral 
Region  is  Lake  Marburg,  a 1 ,295-acre  impoundment  in 
Codorus  State  Park,  York  County.  This  lake  produces 
big  fish  of  several  species,  thanks  to  agood  growth  rate. 
Finding  the  big  perch  might  take  some  time.  Watch  for 
schools  close  to  the  bottom  on  your  sonar  screen. 

Southwest  Region 

Yellow  Creek  Lake,  in  Indiana  County’s  Yellow 
Creek  State  Park,  produces  some  foot-long  perch, 
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though  most  arc  9 to  10  inches.  This  742-acrc  lake  has  a 
lot  of  weeds  along  the  south  shore.  Slopes  are  steeper, 
with  deeper  water,  along  the  north  shore. 

Perch  numbers  are  generally  down  when  walleye 
numbers  are  up  at  the  Youghiogheny  River  Lake,  and 
walleye  numbers  have  been  up.  Even  though  this  means 
you  can’t  expect  to  catch  as  many  perch,  you  might  get  a 
better  average  size.  Expect  some  jacks  over  a foot  long 
here. 


Tactics  that  take  jack  perch 


Yellow  perch  are  generally  cooperative  fish  taking  a 
wide  variety  of  baits  and  artificial  lures.  Like  many  fish 
that  travel  in  groups,  or  schools,  they  get  very  competi- 
tive. If  one  does  not  grab  a meal  quickly,  it  will  be 
grabbed  by  another. 

Though  some  perch  try  to  swallow  minnows  almost 
as  large  as  themselves,  minnows  no  more  than  4 inches  in 
length  are  best.  Worms,  nightcrawlers,  grubs  and 
crayfish  arc  also  good  baits. 

Jigs  are  the  most  popular  type  of  artificial  lure  among 
serious  perch  anglers.  Jigging  spoons,  lcadhcad  jigs  and 
swimming  jigs  all  work  very  well.  Jig  color  can  be  impor- 
tant, probably  because  of  visibility  more  than  anything 
else.  Yellow  and  orange  might  be  the  best  colors,  but  it 
can  pay  to  experiment  with  other  colors.  In  clear  water, 
part  of  the  color  pattern  should  be  flashy  and  metallic. 

Use  ultralight  tackle,  including  4-pound-test  line. 


The  best  position  for  perch  fishing  is  directly  over 
them,  either  ice  fishing  or  jigging  vertically,  which  are 
actually  the  same  methods  disregardingthe  ice,  or  lack  of 
it.  Use  a small  jigging  spoon,  or  any  other  type  of  jig, 
tipped  with  bait,  or  just  plain  bait. 

Watch  your  sonar  screen  because  perch  often 
suspend  well  above  the  bottom. 

Finding  jack  perch  is  typically  more  difficult  than 
finding  just  any  yellow  perch.  In  any  lake  with  weed 
beds,  you  can  usually  find  perch  in  or  along  the  edges  of 
the  beds.  But  jack  perch  tend  to  move  more,  and  relate 
to  schools  of  shiners  and  other  small  fish.  They  are  often 
roaming  along  the  bottom  in  the  basins  of  most  lakes. 
Often  they  hold  near  deeper  structure  including  dropoffs 
and  rocky  humps.  They  can  behave  much  like  walleyes  or 
smallmouth  bass.  Trolling  or  drifting  are  the  best 
methods  for  locating  these  schools  of  jack  perch.C 


Pennsylvania's  Jack  Perch 

1.  Lake  Erie,  Presque  Isle  Bay 

2.  Woodcock  Creek  Lake 

3.  Allegheny  Reservoir 

4.  East  Branch  Lake 

5.  Kahle  Lake 

6.  Yellow  Creek  Lake, 

Yellow  Creek  State  Park 

7.  Youghiogheny  River  Lake 

8. Duck  Harbor  Pond 

9.  Lake  Wallenpaupack 

10.  Marsh  Creek  Lake, 

Marsh  Creek  State  Park 

11.  Lake  Marburg,  Codorus  State  Park 
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WCO  Diary 


by  WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County 


All  the  lakes  freezing  and  the  ice-fishing 


season  coming  into 


swing  earlier  than 
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normal  brought  an  important  issue  to  light — 
safety.  The  Wayne  Independent  newspaper 
sent  a reporter  to  brave  the  elements  for  an 
interview.  The  newspaper  ran  a terrific 
article  addressing  some  safety  concerns 
about  venturing  out  on  frozen  water. 

I received  the  preseason  trout  stocking 
schedule  for  review.  I requested  a lew  minor 
changes  and  then  the  list  was  ready  for 
circulation.  As  usual,  a short  time  later  I reviewed  the 
inseason  trout  stocking  list  and  it,  too,  was  then  ready  for 
distribution. 
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Woods  Pond.  We  then  began  to  take  water  samples  at 
several  locations  along  the  East  and  West  branches  of 
Deberry  Creek.  We  took  pH  and  temperature  readings, 
and  conducted  tests  for  continuity  and  dissolved  oxygen 
levels.  We  tried  to  discover  why  preseason  trout  aban- 
don these  stream  sections  before  opening  day. 

While  on  patrol,  DWCOJ.J.  Dunsinger  and  I 
encountered  two  men  ice-fishing.  They  had  II  tip-ups 
set  out,  and  as  we  approached  we  noticed  four  large- 
mouth  bass  lying  on  the  ice  that  were  well  short  of  the 
15-inch  minimum.  We  then  asked  the  men  if  they  had 
fishing  licenses.  Neither  had  one.  These  men  were  the 
first  two  fishermen  that  we  spoke  to  during  the  day  (five 
citations  were  issued).  On  a neighboring  lake,  we  met  a 
man  who  obeyed  the  rules  and  was  rewarded  with  four 
fine  largemouth  bass  ranging  from  IP  inches  to  20 
inches.  The  largest  exceeded  5 pounds.  We  talked  only 
to  a few  more  fishermen  during  the  day.  1 lowever,  after 
sunset,  a man  operating  a snowmobile  found  the  need  to 
break  away  from  the  crowd  and  use  Commission  prop- 
erty. I le  was  stopped  and  cited  for  this  action. 

Upper  Woods  Pond  again  received  the  first  pre- 
season stocking.  We  released  some  2,000  rainbow  trout 


with  the  assistance  of  several  diligent  ice  fishermen. 
Tammy  Compton,  a reporter  with  The  Wayne  Indepen- 
dent, arrived  to  cover  the  stocking.  Six-year-old 
Stephanie  I lolloway  ofEquinunk  provided  everyone  with 
an  unexpected  treat.  Stephanie  landed  her  first  fish  w ith 
the  help  of  her  grandfather.  She  received  a First  Fish 


Award  and  her  picture  was  in  the  newspaper  a 
few  days  later. 

We  conducted  an  investigation  for  an 
individual  applying  to  become  a license- 
issuing agent.  The  investigation  involved  a 
visit  to  the  premises  to  ensure  that  the 
applicant  met  the  specific  criteria  required  to 
provide  this  service  to  the  fishing  public. 

WCO  Walter  Buckman  and  I spent  a day 
together.  First,  we  stood  in  front  of  a group 
of  second-grade  students  explainingwhat  we  do  and  why 
clean  water  is  important.  Two  dozen  aquatic  insects 
preserved  in  vials,  a couple  of  mounted  fish  and  a small 
live  snapping  turtle  seemed  to  do  the  trick.  The  presen- 
tation worked  for  the  fourth  grade  class,  too.  Next,  we 
served  two  warrants  on  an  individual  who  decided  to 
ignore  his  citations.  Finally,  patrolling  a few  lakes 
resulted  in  our  citing  a man  for  abandoning  his  tip-ups. 

On  a Saturday  afternoon,  WCO  Buckman,  DWCO 
Osborne  and  I introduced  agroup  of  Scouts  ranging  in 
age  from  7 to  12  to  ice  Fishing.  The  conditions  were 
perfect,  and  with  some  cooperation  from  the  fish,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a great  day. 

With  the  lakes  starting  to  thaw  and  preseason  trout 
stocking  on  the  horizon,  the  annual  Northeast  regional 
deputy  meeting  was  held  at  Genetti  Manor  in  Dickson 
City.  It’s  good  to  see  all  of  the  men  and  women  who 
volunteer  their  time  and  make  our  jobs  a lot  easier.  The 
rest  of  the  year  they  are  voices  on  the  radio  in  our  patrol 
vehicles.  Stories  of  events  from  the  past  year  accounted 
for  most  of  the  conversation.  We  distributed  a few 
awards,  and  we  received  valuable  information  and 
training. 

We  spent  hundreds  of  hours  walking  on  frozen  water 
speaking  with  anglers.  Most  of  these  people  were 
abiding  by  the  rules  and  glad  to  see  us.  Others  were  not 
happy  to  see  us  and  would  receive  citations  lor  the 
fishing  laws  that  were  violated.  We  closed  more  than  20 
summary  eases,  served  a dozen  arrest  warrants,  seized 
five  illegal  bass,  and  gave  a few  programs.  I also  reviewed 
37  additional  special  activity  permits  (all  for  fishing 
tournaments).  The  extended  trout  season  closed,  and 
the  stocking  began.  O 
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by  Andrew  L.  Shiels,  Nongame  and  Endangered  Species  Unit 


Lizards.  They’re  a part  of  our  popular  culture.  They 
are  used  to  sell  beer  during  the  Super  Bowl,  they  appear 
in  advertisements  for  hand  lotion,  and  they  have  been 
employed  to  market  sunglasses.  There  is  even  a line  of 
camouflage  outdoor  clothing  that  uses  a lizard  as  its 
trademark.  Shady  types  who  hang  around  bars  are  often 
called  “lounge  lizards,”  and  even  Little  Orphan  Annie 
was  heard  to  say  “leapin’  lizards”  a time  or  two.  We  all 
know  what  one  looks  like,  but  what  else  do  we  really 
know  about  them? 

We  tend  to  think  of  them  as  critters  of  hot  or  dry 
places.  Yet,  how  many  people  realize  that  we  have  lizards 
living  here  in  Pennsylvania?  Sure,  we  expect  them  in 
tropical  areas  of  the  world  and  in  the  deserts  of  the 
American  Southwest,  but  in  Pennsylvania?  In  fact,  there 
are  four  lizard  species  found  in  the  Keystone  State.  They 
belong  to  two  families.  The  Iguanidae  family  includes 
the  northern  fence  lizard  {Sceloporus undulatus 
hyacinthus ) and  the  Seineidae  family  is  represented  by 
the  northern  coal  skink  {Eumeces  anthracinus 
anthracinus),  broadhead  skink  {Eumeces  laticeps)  and 
five-lined  skink  {Eumeces fasciatus).  At  around  3,000 
species,  there  are  more  kinds  of  lizards  in  the  world  than 
any  other  type  of  reptile.  Lizards  are  more  abundant  in 
warmer  climates.  For  example,  as  you  go  north  in  the 
U.S.,  the  number  of  species  diminishes  from  as  many  as 
20  native  lizard  species  found  in  Florida  to  a single 
species,  the  five-lined  skink,  which  reaches  into  southern 
New  England.  Considering  our  climate  and  geographic 
location,  Pennsylvania  has  an  excellent  diversity  of  native 
lizards. 
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Identification 

Telling  the  northern  fence  lizard  apart  from  the 
skinks  is  easy.  Fence  lizards  have  scales  with  ridges,  or 
keels,  which  give  them  a very  rough,  scaly,  dry  appear- 
ance. These  keeled  scales  provide  texture  to  the  skin.  In 
combination  with  a mottled  pattern  of  tan,  gray  and 
white,  plus  chevron-like  darker  bands,  this  texture 
creates  very  effective  camouflage.  In  addition  to  old 
wooden  and  stone  feneerows,  which  are  ideal  habitat  lor 
this  species,  they  also  prefer  natural  rocky  slopes  in 
exposed  sunny  areas.  Typically,  these  rocks  are  a neutral 
gray  color,  often  with  white  or  black  speckling,  and  they 
may  contain  grayish-green  lichens.  The  northern  fence 
lizard  is  perfectly  adapted  to  blend  in  to  this  environ- 
ment. Such  cryptic  coloration  is  essential  to  their 
survival  especially  because  they  need  to  bask  in  the  sun 
for  extended  periods.  Full-grown  fence  lizards  can  reach 
nearly  8 inches  in  length,  including  the  tail.  Sex  can  be 
easilv  determined  since  mature  males  often  have  a \ i\  id 
blue  throat  patch. 

Pennsylvania’s  skinks  can  be  tricky  to  identify 
because  they  share  some  similar  characteristics.  All  have 
smooth  scales,  which  give  them  a very  shiny,  almost  wet- 
looking appearance.  Their  bodies  appear  snakelike  and 
indeed  could  be  described  as  looking  somewhat  like  a 
snake  with  legs.  However,  unlike  snakes,  skinks  and 
lizards  have  the  ability  to  close  their  eyes.  Skinks  prefer 
to  use  the  cover  of  fallen  trees,  slabs  of  bark,  and  other 
objects  near  the  ground.  A medium-brown  to  dark- 
brown  base  color  accented  by  varying  numbers  of  light 
longitudinal  stripes  helps  them  blend  in  to  their  environ- 
ment. All  of  the  skinks  display  a bright-blue  tail  as 
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juveniles.  The  purpose  of  a brightly  colored  tail  on  an 
otherwise  camouflaged  animal  is  to  draw  a predator’s 
attention  to  the  tail.  If  a predator  catches  a skink  by  the 
tail,  it  can  easily  break  off  and  a new  one  will  grow  to  take 
its  place.  The  idea  here  is  that  the  loss  of  a tail  is  a small 
price  to  pay  to  stay  alive.  It  has  also  been  theorized  that  a 
blue  tail,  because  it  is  only  associated  with  juveniles,  may 
help  to  protect  the  young  from  the  aggressive  attacks  of 
adult  males.  Females  typically  retain  their  lengthwise 
stripes,  while  the  males  develop  red-orange  coloration 
on  the  head  and  neck  during  the  breeding  season. 

The  coal  skink  has  two  light  stripes  on  each  side  of 
the  body,  which  are  separated  by  a dark,  usually  black 
band.  With  a total  of  four  stripes  on  the  sides  and  none 
on  the  back  or  head,  observers  should  be  able  to  separate 
this  species  from  the  broadhead  or  five-lined  skink. 
Distinguishing  between  the  five-lined  and  broadhead 
skink  is  a little  more  difficult  because  both  can  have  five 
broad,  light  stripes.  However,  both  species  can  also  lose 
their  stripes,  as  they  grow  older.  There  are  three  features 
that  can  be  used  to  identify  these  species.  First,  the 
overall  size  of  the  adults  is  significantly  different.  Five- 
lined  skinks  reach  a maximum  length  of  about  8 inches. 

Broadhead  skinks  are  much  larger  and  can  achieve 
lengths  of  approximately  12  inches.  Second,  the 
broadhead  skink,  as  its  name  implies,  has  a relatively 
wide  head.  The  five-lined  skink’s  head  is  more  propor- 
tional to  the  width  of  its  body  just  behind  the  head. 
Finally,  a more  definite  identification  involves  careful 
inspection  of  the  precise  placement  of  the  dorsolateral 
stripe.  This  is  the  middle  stripe  between  the  back  stripe 
and  the  stripe  along  the  side  of  the  belly.  On  a five-lined 
skink,  the  dorsolateral  stripe  is  on  the  third  and  fourth 
scales  counting  from  the  middle  of  the  back.  The 
broadhead  skink’s  dorsolateral  stripe  occurs  on  the 
fourth  scale  counting  from  the  middle  of  the  back. 

Obviously,  scale  counting  is  not  something  that  can 
be  done  at  a distance.  It  requires  close-up,  in-the-hand 
observation.  Also,  a good  reptile  and  amphibian  field 
guide  is  essential  to  proper  field  identification  of  the 
skinks.  Unfortunately,  skinks  have  been  known  to  bite 
when  picked  up.  Although  they  do  not  possess  venom, 
one  should  use  caution  when  handling  them. 


and  eastern  counties  that  lie  in  the  Appalachian  range 
and  in  the  far  northwest  corner  of  the  state.  The  coal 
skink  occurs  in  the  western  northcentral  counties  and 
appears  to  occupy  areas  where  the  five-lined  skink  is 
absent.  The  broadhead  skink  is  limited  in  distribution  to 
a few  areas  in  southeast  Pennsylvania  near  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line.  The  extremely  limited  distribution  of  this 
species  is  a primary  reason  whv  it  is  currenth  listed  as  a 
candidate  species  on  the  state  endangered,  threatened 
and  candidate  reptiles  and  amphibians  list.  Pennsvlvania 
represents  the  northern  edge  of  this  species’  range  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  The  northern  fence  lizard  is 
distributed  in  a wide  range  of  counties  in  the  southern 
two-thirds  of  the  state.  There  are  no  records  offence 
lizards  found  in  any  of  Pennsylvania’s  northern  tier 
counties. 


Coal  stellate, 

Habitat 


These  species  have  similar  but  not  identical  ecologi- 
cal needs.  All  are  carnivores  and  relv  on  a diet  of  insects, 
spiders,  beetles,  worms  and  other  small  invertebrates. 
Yet,  there  are  differences  in  the  habitats  thev  prefer. 
Fence  lizards  like  open  grassy  areas,  powerline  rights  of 
way,  previously  farmed  old-field  habitat  and  other  open, 
sunny  areas  where  there  are  sufficient  rocks  or  logs  for 
cover,  foraging  and  basking  opportunities.  These  areas 
tend  to  be  dry,  and  fence  lizards  do  not  need  to  be  near 
standing  or  flowing  water. 

The  coal  and  five-lined  skinks  share  similar  habitat 
requirements.  They  prefer  humid  woodlands  with 
springs,  wetlands  or  streams  nearby.  These  conditions  in 


association  with  rocky  areas  are  even  more  attractive  to 


Range 

Pennsylvania’s  lizards  can  be  found  in  appropriate 
habitat  throughout  much  of  the  state.  The  five-lined 
skink  is  the  most  widely  distributed.  It  is  found  in  central 
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skinks.  Fallen  trees,  decayed  logs,  tree  slashings,  slab 
wood  or  bark  piles  left  over  from  logging  operations  can 
all  serve  as  habitat.  Leaf  matter  is  especially  important 
because  it  provides  habitat  for  many  of  their  prey  items 
like  small  invertebrates.  Skinks  also  like  to  frequent 
areas  around  houses  and  buildings,  which  have  been  built 
in  wooded  areas.  Bark  mulch,  rock  gardens  and  wood- 
piles  provide  locations  for  these  species  to  hunt  and  live. 
Most  Pennsylvanians  who  have  seen  a ski nk  have  prob- 
ably done  so  under  such  conditions.  The  broadhead 
skink  is  the  most  arboreal  species  and  prefers  to  hunt  for 
its  meals  well  off  the  ground  in  old  snags  and  other  trees. 
It  also  prefers  humid  woodlands,  but  rocky  habitat  is 
much  less  important. 

Reproduction 

Pennsylvania’s  lizards  and  skinks  lay  eggs  in  clutches 
of  from  three  to  16  eggs,  depending  on  the  species.  For 
the  northern  fence  lizard,  mating  takes  place  in  May  or 
June  followed  by  egg-laying  in  early  July.  Fence  lizards 
have  been  observed  digging  shallow  nests  in  loose  soil, 
sawdust  or  decaying  wood.  After  the  eggs  are  laid,  they 
are  covered  w ith  the  nest  material.  Typically,  eggs  hatch 
between  mid-August  and  early  September.  The 
hatchlings  are  about  1 .5  inches  long  at  birth.  There  is 
evidence  that  older  females  may  produce  at  least  one 
additional  clutch  of  eggs  per  year. 

Male  skinks  develop  red-orange  coloration  on  the 
head  and  neck  during  the  breeding  season.  The  males 
can  become  very  aggressive  toward  other  males,  driving 
off  interlopers  when  necessary.  Courtship  behavior  in 
the  skinks  is  apparently  limited,  and  consists  primarily  of 
males  pursuing  females  via  scent  trailing.  Breeding  takes 
place  in  May. 

Basking 

Lizards  don’t  actually  “lounge,”  but  they  do  bask. 
Basking,  or  sunning,  is  essential  to  the  health  and 
survival  of  lizards  and  skinks.  Lizards  are  ectotherms, 
which  are  animals  whose  body  temperature  is  largely 
regulated  by  environmental  conditions.  Therefore,  they 
must  elevate  or  lower  their  body  temperatures  by  seeking 
sun  or  shade,  respectively.  Body  temperatures  must  be 
elevated  to  increase  metabolic  rates  to  levels  needed  for 
fighting  infections,  digesting  food,  development  of  eggs, 
growth  and  general  overall  health.  During  spring  and  fall 
w hen  air  temperatures  are  cooler,  basking  occurs  more 


frequently  than  in  the  summer.  Thus,  skinks  and  lizards 
are  often  more  visible  to  people  and  predators  during  the 
cooler  portions  of  the  year. 

Like  all  of  our  reptiles,  these  species  overwinter 
underground  where  they  are  protected  from  freezing. 
Basking  is  so  important  to  fence  lizards  that  they  become 
very  territorial  and  will  vigorously  defend  their  basking 
sites.  The  males  enlarge  themselves  and  perform  head- 
bobbing movements  in  addition  to  what  looks  like  push- 
nits  in  an  effort  to  intimidate  and  drive  off  intruders. 

Living  with  lizards 

The  prospects  of  Pennsylvanians  continuing  to  see 
most  of  our  native  lizards  in  the  future  are  good.  Wood- 
lands and  certain  habitat  features  need  to  be  maintained. 
However,  some  species  are  relatively  adaptable  to  human 
activities.  The  large  tracts  of  state  forests,  state 
gamelands,  state  parks  and  currently  undeveloped 
private  land  throughout  much  of  the  range  of  the  north- 
ern coal  skink,  five-lined  skink  and  northern  fence  lizard 
suggest  that  there  will  be  sufficient  habitat  to  sustain 
these  species  into  the  future.  The  broadhead  skink  does 
have  us  concerned,  however.  Because  it  occurs  only  in  a 
few  areas  in  southeast  Pennsylvania,  we  need  to  identify 
all  of  its  habitats  and  record  them  so  that  their  presence 
and  survival  can  be  considered  during  land-use  planning. 

Up-to-date,  accurate  species  distribution  informa- 
tion is  always  important  in  developing  appropriate 
management  strategies  to  protect  and  conserve  species. 

Pennsylvanians  w ith  an  interest  in  herpetology  can 
help  by  participating  in  the  PA  Herpetological  Atlas 
project.  Supported  with  money  from  die  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund,  this  project  aims  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  Pennsylvania’s  native 
reptiles  and  amphibians.  Such  information  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  species  and  leads  to  improved  conservation 
efforts.  Interested  persons  can  find  out  about  this 
project  by  writing  to  the  PA  Herpetological  Atlas, 
Department  of  Biology,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Indiana,  PA  15705.  Visit  the  Atlas  at 
www.nsm.iup.edu/ pha. 

Lizards— whether  they’re  leaping,  lounging,  basking 
or  bobbing— are  part  of  Pennsylvania’s  wild  heritage  and 
they’re  here  to  stay.  It’s  up  to  all  of  us  to  ensure  that 
these  unique  creatures  and  their  habitats  remain  intact 
into  the  future.  O 
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by  Rob  Criswell 
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They  say  that  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  but  only  a fanatical 
angler  could  find  anything  endearing  about  the  appearance  of  the 
sculpin!  Nicknames  like  “blob,”  “muffle  jaw,”  “muddler,”  “gudgeon,” 
“spoon head”  and  “miller’s  thumb”  describe  a flattened,  bull-headed 
creature  quite  unfishlike  in  appearance.  Even  the  genus  name  lor  most 
of  our  seulpin  species— Cornu— IW ) m the  Greek  word  “kottos,”  meaning 
“head,”  calls  attention  to  its  disproportionate  anatomy.  Even  though 
many  folks  find  them  unattractive,  they  are  fascinating  creatures. 


Muddler ! 

Evolution  adhered  to  the  “form  follows  function”  theory' 
in  the  development  of  these  small  lishes.  The  flattened 
head  makes  them  “hydrodynamieally”  efficient  at  moving 
about  the  bottom  in  high-velocity  torrents  and  wedging 
themselves  under  rocks  and  debris  during  daytime 
periods  of  inactivity.  The  gaping  mouth  allows  them 
easily  to  move  pebbles  and  small  stones  about  in  the 
construction  of  their  “nests.” 

The  remainder  of  the  sculpin’s  scaleless  body 
gradually  tapers  back  to  a more  fishlike  laterally  flattened 
appearance.  There  are  two  dorsal  fins— the  first,  spiny 
(but  not  sharp)  and  the  second,  soft.  The  pectoral  fins  on 
the  sides  are  large  and  fanlike.  Sculpins  do  not  have 
functional  swim  bladders,  so  they  must  dwell  either  on 
the  stream  bottom  or  expend  excessive  amounts  of 
energy  to  swim  in  the  water  column.  These  oversized 
“pees”  provide  support  while  resting  and  allow  the  fish  to 
move  about  in  quick,  jerky  “hops,”  similar  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  darters. 

Sculpins  are  an  earthy-looking  bunch,  maintaining  a 
cryptic  coloration  that  mocks  their  environment,  what- 
ever that  happens  to  be  at  the  time.  Vertically  oriented 
dark  saddles  or  bands  adorn  the  sides,  and  much  of  the 
body  is  mottled,  scrawled  or  blotched  with  contrasting 
marks.  Further,  as  the  fish  moves  from  a darker  bottom 
to  a lighter  area,  it  adjusts  the  intensity  of  its  coloration 
to  camouflage  itself  even  more  efficiently.  Our  different 
sculpin  species  all  appear  similar  in  coloration. 

Of  the  300  or  so  species  of  sculpins  that  have  been 
identified,  only  about  40  occur  in  fresh  water,  and  fewer 
than  30  of  those  occupy  North  America.  Seven  species 
are  found  in  Pennsylvania,  but  two— the  spoonhead  and 
deepwater  sculpins— have  been  taken  only  in  the  deeper 
waters  of  Lake  Erie,  and  are  rarely  captured. 

Difficult  to  identify 

Because  of  their  similarities  in  appearance,  these 
different  varieties  can  be  difficult  to  identify.  Some 
individuals  are  missing  characteristics  they’re  supposed 
to  have,  and  others  display  traits  they’re  not  supposed  to 
possess.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  scrutinize  several 
features  and  examine  a number  of  individuals  before  a 


Mottled  sculpin 

positive  identification  is  possible.  Sometimes  the 
confusion  these  variations  cause  can  last  decades. 


For  example,  the  Potomac  sculpin  was  not  recog- 
nized as  a valid  species  until  1961.  Thenextyear 
another  ichthyologist,  who  couldn’t  distinguish  it  from 
the  more  common  mottled  sculpins  he  was  studying, 
lumped  them  together  again.  His  position  was  widely 
accepted  until  the  1970s,  when  further  evidence, 
including  the  results  of  genetic  tests,  restored  the 
Potomac’s  rightful  place  on  the  species  list.  In  spite  of 
this  confusion,  researchers  working  on  these  two  species 
today  have  little  trouble  identifying  them,  even  in  the 
field. 


The  mottled  lost  even  more  ground  in  the  state  last 
year  when  researchers  at  Frostburg  State  University  in 
Maryland  described  part  of  Pennsylvania’s  population  as 
having  another  new  species— the  Blue  Ridge  sculpin. 

The  range  of  this  species  in  the  state  mimics  that  of  the 
Potomac,  so  the  researcher  who  “decertified”  Potomac 
sculpins  as  a valid  species  in  1 962  wasn’t  really  studying 
mottled  sculpins  at  all,  but  instead,  this  newvariety! 

And  the  final  chapter  in  the  sculpin  lookalike  mess  is 
still  being  written.  Yet  another  species  is  under  consid- 
eration for  the  state’s  vertebrate  list.  Until  a fewyears 
ago,  one  population  living  in  the  Potomac  River  water- 
shed was  thought  to  represent  the  southern  limit  of  the 
slimy  sculpin’s  range.  But  intensive  scrutiny  and  investi- 
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gation  has  revealed  that  these  fish  also  represent  a 
distinct  species— to  be  called  the  “checkered”  sculpin. 

Its  description  has  not  yet  been  formally  published.  And 
even  though  Pennsylvania’s  other  four  stream-dwelling 
sculpins  are  fairly  common  and  widespread,  the  check- 
ered is  rare,  currently  known  in  the  state  to  inhabit  only 
two  spring  creeks  in  Franklin  County. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  slimy  is  confined  to  the  coldest 
waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  watersheds, 
and  reaches  its  greatest  abundance  in  the  northern 
reaches  of  these  systems,  where  concentrations  in  clear, 
stony  brooks  may  reach  8,000  sculpins  per  acre!  Far- 
ther south,  its  distribution  is  more  spotty  and  confined 
mainly  to  spring  runs  in  limestone  valleys.  Slimies  may 
be  found  all  the  way  to  northern  Alaska  and  in  Siberia. 

Our  most  common  sculpin  is  the  mottled.  It  occurs 
in  the  Ohio,  Susquehanna,  Lake  Erie  and  Genesee 
systems.  Although  it  must  have  cold  water  to  survive,  its 
thermal  requirements  are  slightly  less  stringent  than 
those  of  the  slimy  and  checkered. 

The  Potomac  and  Blue  Ridge  sculpins  occupy  the 
Potomac  and  Susquehanna  watersheds  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Potomac  sculpin,  although  still  a coldwater  fish,  can 
survive  in  streams  too  warm  for  trout,  and  it  is  the  most 
heat-resistant  of  the  bunch.  Although  it  was  once 
thought  to  be  confined  to  its  namesake  watershed,  recent 
surveys  have  detected  healthy  populations  in  the 
Susquehanna  watershed  in  seven  southcentral  counties. 

Sculpins  and  trout 

Pennsylvania’s  sculpins  are  relicts.  Thev  thrived 
during  the  Pleistocene  Epoch,  when  the  state’s  climate 
was  ruled  by  Ice  Age  conditions.  As  the  great  glaciers 
retreated  northward,  and  a geological  heat  wave  began, 
the  sculpins  sought  refuge  in  chilly  headwaters  and  deep 


Blue  Ridge  sculpin 


lakes,  where  they  have  been  confined  for  the  last  I (),()()() 
years  or  so.  This  coldwater  association  has  facilitated  an 
intimate  relationship  with  another  group  of  similarh 
suited,  and  considerably  more  famous,  fish— the  trouts. 

When  an  angler  thinks  of  a pristine  corner  of  wilder- 
ness in  Pennsylvania,  the  vision  likely  includes  a deep, 
shady,  forested  valley,  with  hardwoods  on  the  slopes  and 
hemlocks  in  the  bottom.  T his  picturesque  area  w ill  be 
bisected  by  a cold,  clear  mountain  stream,  alternating 
between  tumbling  riffles  and  deep,  quiet  pools.  Each 
“blue  hole”  w ill  be  populated  with  its  ow  n group  of 
beautiful  green-backed,  orange-flanked  brookies.  And 
whether  included  in  the  vision  or  not,  most  of  these 
brooks  will  also  contain  sculpins.  In  fact,  ichthyologists 
have  concluded  that  the  mottled  sculpin  is  more  consis- 
tently associated  w ith  w ild  brook  trout  than  w ith  any 

J J 

other  fish. 

In  the  Great  Lakes,  sculpins  are  one  of  the  most 
important  links  in  the  food  chain.  As  many  as  1 39 
deepwater  sculpins  have  been  found  in  a single  lake  trout 
stomach!  They  are  also  important  to  the  diets  of  brow  n 
and  brook  trout  in  inland  streams.  The  affinity  these 
sportfishes  display  for  sculpins  was  recognized  early  by 
an  enlightened  fly  fisherman,  w ho  used  the  fish  as  a 
model  for  the  Muddler  Minnow,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful streamer  patterns  ever  tied. 

The  trout-sculpin  relationship  is  not  without  contro- 
versy. Muddlers  have  been  maligned  as  voracious 
predators  on  trout  eggs,  and  are  despised  by  some 
anglers,  but  only  a few  cases  have  been  documented  in 
which  trout  eggs  were  found  in  sculpin  stomachs. 
Research  in  the  1 970s  directed  toward  determining  the 
effects  sculpins  may  play  on  trout  populations  concluded 
that  sculpins  could  severely  limit  trout  populations  only 
under  exceptional  artificial  circumstances,  and  that 
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generally  the  relationship  is  mutually  beneficial,  or 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  trout.  Investigators  concluded 
that  sculpins  probably  feed  only  on  loose  eggs  that  are 
not  properly  covered  with  gravel  by  spawning  trout. 

Stream-dwelling  sculpins  are  not  finicky  eaters. 
Examination  of  stomach  contents  of  these  fishes 
revealed  a menu  oflarval  stoneflies,  caddisflies,  may- 
flies, blackflies  and  dragonflies,  along  with  adult 
beetles,  leeches,  scuds  and  eopepods.  This  smorgas- 
bord is  occasionally  supplemented  with  dace,  smaller 
sculpins,  sculpin  eggs,  algae,  plant  remains  and  seeds. 

Our  sculpins  spawn  in  the  spring,  when  the  larger 
males  doff  their  camouflage  markings  and  become 
darkened,  and  in  some  eases  nearly  black.  They 
construct  nests  consisting  of  cavities  in  the  gravel 


under  flat  rocks. 

Although  sculpins  hold  important  niches  in  the 
ecology  of  Pennsylvania  streams,  their  role  as  environ- 
mental barometers  may  be  just  as  important.  Their 
dependence  on  cold,  clean  waters  makes  them  “canar- 
ies in  the  coal  mine”— indicators  that  either  all  is  well  or 
something  is  awry  in  a particular  waterway,  based  on 
their  presence,  absence  or  decline  in  numbers.  For 
example,  at  one  time  the  spoonhead  sculpin  was  so 
abundant  in  Lake  Ontario  that  it  was  considered  a 
nuisance  when  caught  in  gill  nets  set  for  lake  trout. 
However,  no  specimens  have  been  captured  there  in 
several  decades,  and  some  blame  their  disappearance 
on  DDT  pollution.  And  as  go  the  sculpins,  so  go  the 
trout!  C 


Keystone  State  Sculpins 

Seven  species  of  sculpins  have  been  recorded  from  Pennsylvania  waters.  1 lere  is  a listing  of  their  common  and  scientific 
names,  watersheds  and  state  status. 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Where  Found 

Status 

Mottled  sculpin 

Cottusbairdi 

Ohio,  Potomac, Lake  Erie, 
Genessee,  & Susquehanna 

common 

Blue  Ridge  sculpin 

C.  eaeruleomentum 

Potomac  & Susquehanna 

common 

Slimy  sculpin 

C.  eognatus 

Delaware  & Susquehanna 

common 

Potomac  sculpin 

C.  girardi 

Potomac  & Susquehanna 

common 

Checkered  sculpin 

C.  new  species 

Potomac 

endangered  * 

Spoonhead  sculpin 

C.  ricei 

Lake  Erie 

extirpated 

Deepwater  sculpin 

Myoxoeephalus 

thompsoni 

Lake  Erie 

extirpated 

* Although  considered  endangered  by  those  familiar  with  its  Pennsylvania  range,  the  checkered  sculpin  will  not  he  proposed  for  official  status 
until  it  is  formally  described  as  a new  species. 
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The  hardest  part  of  river  camping  is  arranging  for  some- 
one to  shuttle  your  car.  Deciding  where  to  camp  is  next. 
Belt-and-suspenders  paddlers  who  leave  nothing  to 
chance  will  reserve  a campsite  at  a nearby  park.  More 
adventurous  types  will  simply  find  an  inviting  island  and 
set  up  shop. 

Getting  started 

What  you  need  in  the  way  of  canoeing  and  camping 
equipment  is  detailed  in  every  canoeing  text,  so  I won’t 
bore  you  with  specifies  here.  For  now,  let’s  assume  that 
you  have  everything  you  need  for  an  overnighter.  Here 
are  some  things  to  ponder  as  you  finalize  your  plans. 


Things  to  think  about 

* Are  there  sand  or  gravel  bars  where  camping  is  per- 
mitted? At  low  water  there  may  be  plenty;  at  high  water 
there  might  he  none.  Is  there  a park  along  the  river  that 
permits  camping?  If  not,  the  alternative  is  to  secure  the 
permission  of  a landowner  before  you  head  down  river. 

* Is  drinking  water  available  alongyour  route?  I (‘not, 
yon  have  to  carry  it.  Figure  on  a minimum  of  two  gallons 
per  person  per  day  (enough  for  drinking  and  cooking). 
You  can  bring  less  if  you  have  a water  purifier  and  are 
certain  there  are  no  industrial  wastes  in  the  water.  Boil- 
ing destroys  nearly  all  microorganisms,  but  it  doesn't  re- 
move harmful  chemicals. 
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* Be  sure  llie  water  level  is  appropriate  for  canoeing. 
Canoe  shops  and  liveries  ean  advise.  Do  not  eanoe  any 
river— even  an  easy  one  you  have  paddled  before—  in  flood 
stage! 

* Know  the  exaet  location  of  all  portages  that  bypass 
rapids  and  dams.  Warning:  Even  experts  often  have 
trouble  identifying  lowhcad  dams  from  the  seat  of  a ea- 
noe! I f there's  a dangerous  falls,  rapids  or  dam  along  your 
route,  you  better  know  where  to  portage! 

* Fifteen  miles  a day  is  reasonable  on  a gentle  river 
that  has  no  portages. 

* Don’t  paddle  any  stream  that  Hash-floods  in  rain! 

* Camp  well  above  the  water  if  it  looks  like  rain. 

* Does  the  take-out  lie  at  the  end  of  a dirt  road  that 
could  be  flooded  by  heavy  rain? 

* Don’t  leave  valuables  in  your  ear  while  you  are  ca- 
noeing. You  may  want  to  remove  your  cartop  carriers  and 
lock  them  inside  your  ear. 


Outfitting  the  canoe 

The  following  rules  apply  to  outfitting  any  eanoe  for 
river  camping. 

* A tripping  eanoe  must  be  equipped  with  lines  at 
each  end.  fie  15  feet  of  3/8-inch  diameter  rope  to  each 
end  of  your  eanoe.  Use  the  ropes  to  “line”  your  eanoe 
around  obstacles  in  the  river.  Always  lie  your  eanoe  to  a 
tree  or  boulder  when  you  go  ashore.  An  unsecured  ea- 
noe ean  drift  off;  in  high  winds,  it  ean  become  a kite! 

Sailors  know  that  loose  lines  and  a rough  sea  don’t 
mix,  so  keep  ropes  coiled  and  secured  under  a loop  of 
shock  cord  strung  through  holes  on  the  deck. 

* A tripping  eanoe  should  have  a comfortable  por- 
tage yoke.  Stick  with  river  canoeing  long  enough  and 
you’ll  come  to  an  obstaelcyou  will  have  to  portage  around. 

* Yon  need  knee  pads  if  you  plan  to  run  rapids.  If 
you  plan  to  run  rapids,  you’ll  want  to  kneel  in  your  ca- 
noe, which  ean  be  painful  if  you  don’t  have  knee  pads. 
Some  paddlers  wear  strap-on  pads  I ike  those  used  forgar- 
dening;  others  place  a blanket  of  closed  cell  foam  on  ihe 
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floor  of  the  canoe.  I prefer  to  glue  (waterproof  contact 
cement)  knee  pads  to  my  boat  so  they  won’t  be  lost  in  a 
eapsi/e.  Yon  can  buy  knee  pads  at  canoe  shops  or  cut 
them  from  a piece  of  closed-cell  foam. 

* If  noli  tie  gear  into  your  canoe,  tie  it  so  securely 
that  it  won’t  float  out  and  catch  on  rocks  or  logs  if  you 
capsize.  Some  canoeists  lie  everything  into  their  canoes 
so  that  nothing  will  be  lost  in  a capsize.  Others  don't  lie- 
in  anything.  You  can  make  a ease  lor  either  method.  If 
you  choose  to  lie,  you'll  need  to  install  “tie  points”  on 
the  inside  rails  of  your  canoe.  You  can  buy  special  stain- 
less steel  brackets  or  just  drill  a scries  of  evenly  spaced 
holes  through  the  inside  gunwales  and  lie  loops  of  para- 
chute cord  to  the  holes.  Hook  your  lie-in  cords  to  the 
chute  eord  loops. 

Packing  your  gear 

Your  equipment  must  be  packed  so  it  won’t  get  wet 


in  rain  or  a capsize.  You  can  use  commercial  dry  bags  or 
simply  sandw  ieh-paek  items,  l or  example,  to  “sandw  ich 
pack”  your  sleeping  bag,  stuff  the  bag  into  a nylon  stuff 
sack  (which  need  not  be  waterproof).  Then,  place  this 
stuff  sack  into  an  oversized  plastic  bag.  Squeeze  the  plas- 
tic bag  to  exhaust  the  air.  Then  twist  the  opening  tightly 
and  bend  it  in  half  to  Ibrni  a goose  neck.  Secure  the  goose 
neck  with  a loop  of  shockcord.  Next,  place  this  scaled 
unit  inside  a larger  nylon  stuff  sack.  Note  that  the  water- 
proof plastic  liner  is  now  protected  on  both  sides  In  tough 
nylon. 

Frequently  used  essentials,  like  rain  gear,  sunscreen, 
bug  dope,  warm  jackets,  gloves  and  hats,  must  be  acces- 
sible, which  means  bending  the  rules  on  waterproofing. 
I pack  handy  items  in  a nylon  day  pack  that’s  lined  with  a 
heavy  plastic  bag.  This  is  enough  to  ward  off  rain  and 
splash. 


I 


tic  will  trap  flowing-water  that  gets  inside  your 
tent  (through  worn  fabric  and  floor  seams). 
Never  put  a plastic  ground  cloth  under  your 
tent.  Water  will  be  trapped  between  the  plas- 
tic and  floor  and  be  pressure-wicked  into  the 
sleeping  compartment.  You’ll  really  have  a 
sponge  party! 

A coated  nylon  tarp  ( 1 0 feet  x 1 2 feet  is 
ideal  for  four)  is  most  welcome  when  the 
weather  turns  sour.  There  are  no  trees  on 
gravel  bars  to  which  you  can  tie  your  tarp,  so 
bring  jointed  aluminum  poles  for  rigging. 
Don’t  forget  parachute  cord  for  guy  lines  and 
long  stakes  that  will  hold  in  sand. 


Stove 

Yes,  you  can  cook  on  a driftwood  l ire,  but 
if  it  rains,  you’ll  wish  you  had  brought  a stove. 
Be  sure  your  stove  has  a good  windscreen  and 
is  sturdy  enough  to  support  your  heaviest  pot. 


Map  and  compass 

I can’t  stress  enough  the  importance  of 
bringing  a map  and  compass,  even  on  a river 
you’ve  canoed  before.  You  may  also  want  a GPS 
unit.  Small  rivers,  especially,  may  change  con- 
siderably with  each  passing  storm.  Once,  a few 
hours  into  a canoe  trip  on  a river  I had  paddled 
once  before,  our  progress  was  stopped  by  a wall 
of  storm-downed  trees  that  blocked  the  way  as 
far  as  we  could  see.  It  took  us  an  hour  just  to 
scout  the  mess.  It  was  obvious  we  would  have 
to  abandon  the  trip  and  walk  out.  Fortunately, 
we  had  a map  and  compass  and  knew  right 
where  we  were. 

Rain  gear 

Experienced  paddlers  know  that  the  best 
way  to  bring  on  rain  is  to  leave  their  rain  gear  at 
home.  I recall  several  trips  that  began  in  spar- 
kling  sunlight  and  ended  inadownpour.  Asub- 
stantial  two-piece  rain  suit  that  seals  tightly 
around  wrists  and  throat  is  best.  Avoid  pon- 
chos, which  dribble  through  and  can  catch  on  debris  ifyou 
capsize.  Remember,  you’re  committed  to  the  river  for  at 
least  a day  and  you  can’t  just  pack  up  and  go  home  when 
the  sky  turns  gray. 

Bring  warm  clothes 

An  80-degree  day  can  deteriorate  to  hypothermia 
weather  ifacold  front  moves  in.  It  is  not  overkill  to  include 
wool  or  polyester  long  underwear  on  all  your  canoe  trips, 
even  the  ones  in  J uly  when  the  skies  are  clear  and  it  doesn’t 
look  like  rain! 

Tent  and  tarp 

Any  good  tent  will  keep  you  dry  in  rain  ifyou  place  an 
oversize  plastic groundcloth  on  the  inside  floor.  The  plas- 


Hand ax,  folding  saw 

It’s  not  easy  to  make  fire  on  a rainy  day— or  to  clear  a 
portage  path  around  downed  trees— without  an  ax  and  saw. 
Yoti  can  use  the  back  side  of  a hand  ax  to  straighten  bent 
metal  hardware  if  your  canoe  is  damaged  in  a rapid. 

Folding  stool 

I try  to  select  items  that  will  do  “double-duty.”  For 
example,  a down  vest  becomes  a luxurious  pillow  at  night, 
and  a cooking  pot  and  lid  make  a Dutch  oven.  But  I won't 
go  without  my  folding  stool.  River  camps  arc  often  rocky, 
muddy  or  both.  Finding  a dry,  flat  spot  on  which  to  recline 
is  often  out  of  the  question.  In  the  real  world  of river  camp- 
ing, a simple  folding  stool  works  best.O 


Water  trails,  a PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  initiative,  offer  many  canoe-camping  opportuni- 
ties. Water  trails  also  promote  the  connection  of  people  to  our  natural  resources,  and  foster 
our  taking  care  of  those  resources.  Water  trails  have  trailheads,  as  do  hiking  trails.  The  maps 
that  accompany  these  water  trails  highlight  points  of  interest  and  recreational  activities.  Wa- 
ter trail  maps  help  canoeists  enjoy  trips  by  providing  a variety  of  interpretive  details  along  the 
way.  Pennsylvania’s  water  trails  include  sections  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  the  Raystown  Branch 
Juniata  River,  the  Susquehanna  River,  the  Lehigh  River,  the  Allegheny  River  and  Swatara  Creek. 
To  receive  a free  copy  of  the  maps  and  interpretive  details  on  these  water  trails,  contact:  Edu- 
cational Media  Section,  PAFish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106- 
7000;  or  visit  the  Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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The  Lady  Ghost: 

Old  Pattern  with  New  Flair 


by  Charles  R.Meck 


I've  mentioned  before  that  I keep  a short  list  of  my 
favorite  patterns.  I use  these  when  no  hatch  appears  on 
the  water.  These  patterns  have  worked  for  me  for  more 
than  a decade.  Currently,  my  list  of  favorites  includes  the 
Green  Weenie,  Bead  Head  Wooly  Bugger,  Bead  Head 
Pheasant  Tail  nymph,  Glo  Bug,  Zebra  Midge,  Bead  Head 
Tan  Caddis.  Bead  Head  Olive  Caddis  and  the  Lady 
Ghost.  Of  all  of these,  the  only  one  that  has  been  on  my 
favorite  list  for  more  than  a decade  is  the  Lad}  Ghost. 

This  streamerlike  pattern  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  I 
normally  don’t  use  the  pattern  in  midsummer,  but  it  has 
proven  to  be  a productive  fly,  especially  early  in  the 
season  and  on  am  occasion  when  you  encounter  high 
water. 

The  Ladv  has  saved  more  than  one  opening  day  for 
me.  I often  resort  to  this  pattern  in  spring  when  the 
streams  are  slightly  off-color  or  a bit  high.  After  spend- 
ing 60  opening  davs  on  one  of  many  stocked  Common- 
wealth streams,  you’d  think  I’d  lose  my  edge  for  them. 

But  I don’t  and  I never  will.  Opening  day  signals  a new 
beginning— a new  season— a time  to  spend  enjoyable  days 
again  outdoors. 

I’ve  had  my  fill  of  great  opening  days— some  as  good 
as  any  I experienced  the  entire  year.  I’ve  also  had  my 
share  of  unsavory  first  days  that  I'd  like  to  forget.  Some 
were  cold,  overcast  and  snowy;  many  others  were 
drenched  with  heavy  rain. 

The  majority  of  opening  days,  and  for  that  matter,  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  season,  often  present  cool  water 
and  high,  off-color  conditions.  Using  one  pattern,  the 
Lady  Ghost,  saved  me  more  than  once  on  some  of  those 
early  season  trips.  I'll  never  forget  that  mid  April  day 
when  I arrived  at  the  stream  late.  Anglers  had  already 
begun  fishing  and  I couldn’t  find  an  open  area.  I hiked 
downstream  about  a half-mile  and  finally  found  a pool 
and  riffle  that  held  no  anglers.  Surely,  I thought,  no  one 
had  planted  any  trout  there,  or  else  there  would  have 


been  other  anglers  around.  With  the  high,  slightly  off- 
color water,  I tied  on  a size  1 2 Lady  Ghost  and  began 
casting  in  the  riffle  at  the  head  of  the  pool.  On  the  ver\ 
first  east  I felt  a bump.  On  the  second  east  1 hooked  a 
trout.  I landed  a good  brown  trout— almost  15  inches 
long— not  bad— maybe  even  a good  omen  for  the  da\  and 
the  season  to  come.  Ten  more  trout  quickly  sucked  in 
that  Ladv  Ghost  before  I took  a break.  Still  no  other 
anglers  came  in  sight,  and  1 had  this  area— mind  you.  on 
opening  day— all  to  myself. 

The  Lady  Ghost  can  also  save  the  day  at  other  times 
besides  early  spring.  In  1972, 1 discovered  that  the  Little 
Juniata  River  held  a good  number  of  trout.  That  was  long 
before  other  anglers  found  out  how  good  this  river  realh 
w as.  This  river  just  returned  from  a long  bout  with 
pollution  and  it  was  teemingwith  trout.  I invited  a group 
from  a local  Trout  Unlimited  chapter  to  fish  the  stream 
one  evening,  but  a heavy  rainstorm  pushed  the  river  a 
foot  or  two  above  normal.  The  group  met  near  Barree 
and  we  tried  to  decide  what  to  do.  Should  we  fish?  The 
water  was  high  but  only  slightly  discolored.  We  decided 
to  stay  and  I tied  on  a Lady  Ghost  streamer.  That  pattern 
caught  three  trout  in  those  poor  conditions. 

As  with  most  patterns  I’ve  used  over  a long  time.  I’ve 
changed  it  a bit  here  and  there  to  where  it  is  today.  I'\e 
added  a few  pieces  of  Flashabou  at  the  throat  and  tail  to 
give  the  pattern  some  shine.  By  just  adding  this  addi- 
tional shiny  material,  the  Lady  Ghost  seems  to  be  even  a 
better  pattern. 

Many  classic  streamer  patterns  call  for  jungle  cock 
for  the  cheeks.  Jungle  cock  is  rare,  and  when  you  can 
find  it,  it’s  expensive.  Many  years  ago  I began  adding 
pheasant  body  feathers  (maroon-brown  leathers  w ith  a 
black  top-center)  for  the  cheek  section  of  the  Lad\ 

Ghost.  These  feathers  are  eas\  to  obtain  and  seem  to 
work  well.  Strip  them  down  to  get  the  effect  of  the  jungle 
cock.  C 
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Dressing:  Lady  Ghost 

Hook:  Size  10  or  12  streamer  hook. 

Thread:  Black. 

Tail:  Mirage  Flashabou. 

Wing:  Four  golden  badger  hackles. 

Cheek:  Dark-maroon  pheasant  neck  feathers. 
Throat:  Six  peacock  herls  with  about  12  white 
bucktail  below  and  six  strands  of  Mirage  Flashabou. 
Body:  Mylar  or  flat  tinsel,  ribbed  with  oval  tinsel. 


1.  Tie  in  the  black  thread  and  wind 
back  to  the  hook  bend.  Tie  in  about  a 
dozen  Mirage  Flashabou  strands  as  a 
short  tail.  Tie  in  the  fiat  and  oval  sil- 
ver tinsel  just  in  front  of  the  tail. 

2.  Wrap  the  tinsel  forward  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  shank 
and  rib  it  with  the  oval  tinsel.  Tie  both 
off. 

3.  Now  add  the  peacock  and  white 
bucktail  for  the  throat. 

4.  Add  about  a half-dozen  strands  of 
Mirage  Flashabou  on  top  of  the 
bucktail.  Make  the  strands  as  long  as 
the  bucktail. 

5.  Add  the  four  badger  hackles  on  the 
top.  Make  certain  that  two  of  the 
hackles  are  on  either  side.  Shiny  sides 
of  all  should  face  outward.  Wet  them 
to  make  it  easier  to  form. 

6.  Tie  in  a pheasant  body  feather  on 
either  side  for  the  cheek.  Tie  off  and 
form  the  head. 


photos-Cbarles  R.  Meek 


Lizards  make  up  the  largest  living  group  of  reptiles,  num- 
bering about  3,000  worldwide.  They  are  more  predomi- 
nant in  w armer,  drier  areas.  In  this  country,  most  are  found 
in  the  southwest.  Pennsylvania  has  four  species  from  two 
genera  and  two  families.  They  become  more  rare  as  they 
move  northward.  The  lizards  common  to  Pennsylvania  are 
harmless. 

Lizards  for  the  most  part  are  diurnal.  They  live  in  trees, 
on  the  ground  and  in  burrows  beneath  the  ground.  They 
breed  in  the  spring  and  most  lay  eggs  following  internal 
fertilization.  Lizards  possess  the  sensations  of  smell  and 
taste  much  as  we  know  them.  Snakes  do  not.  However, 
like  snakes,  many  lizards  are  also  able  to  use  the  tongue 
and  Jacobson’s  organ  to  sample  the  air  around  them. 


nent  with  the  exception  of  Antarctica.  ( her  1 ,200  species 
occur  worldwide;  three  species  are  found  in  Penns\  Ivania. 

Northern  Fence  Lizard 

Sceloporus  undidatus  h \ acindunus 

General  characteristics.  The  northern  fence  lizard 
belongs  to  a group  of  lizards  commonly  know  n as  “spiny 
lizards.”  It  is  the  onlvone  of  its  genus  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
northern  fence  lizard  is  not  a large  lizard.  Adults  range  in 
size  from  four  to  seven  inches.  It  spends  much  of  its  time 
in  trees  where  it  hunts,  rests  and  finds  safety  when  fright- 
ened. 


Iguanid  lizards  (Family  Iguanidae) 

Northern  fence  lizard 

Sceloporus  undulatus  hyacinthinus 

Only  one  species  of  this  family  is  found  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  iguanids  are  most  predominant  in  w arm,  dry  re- 
gions and  more  than  40  different  species  inhabit  North 
America.  This  family  is  very  large  both  in  the  number  of 
species  and  in  their  physical  size.  Some  species  reach  72 
inches  or  more.  Some  of  the  iguanids  are  egg-layers.  They 
are  territorial  in  nature.  Males  defend  their  home  stakes 
with  an  elaborate  display  of  head  bobbing  and  dramatic 
push-ups  of  the  body,  using  the  front  legs.  With  mouth 
agape,  they  boldly  inflate  the  chest  and  throat  to  present  a 
menacing  pose  to  anything  that  threatens. 

Skinks  ( Family  Seineidae) 

Northern  coal  skink— 

£umeces  anf/imcmus  ant/rac/nus 
Five-lined  skink— Jdumecesfasciarus 
Broadhead  skink— Eu/neces /ariceps 


Identification.  The  northern  fence  lizard  varies  from 
gray  to  brown.  Colors  on  the  belly  range  from  w hitish  to 
greenish  blue  to  pale  blue.  There  may  be  dark,  w aw  cross- 
bars on  the  back,  which  are  most  evident  normally  on  the 
female.  The  male  has  a blue  patch  near  the  base  of  the 
throat.  The  scales  on  the  back  of  this  lizard  are  keeled  and 
pointed.  They  are  jagged  and  rough  to  the  touch,  which 
explains  its  nickname,  “spiny”  lizard. 

Range.  This  reptile,  territorial  by  nature,  is  located 
in  roughly  the  southern  two-thirds  of  Pennsylvania. 

Habitat.  Generally,  the  northern  fence  lizard  prefers 
a sunny  area  of  grassy  or  open  woodland.  It  likes  rotting 
logs  and  outcrops  of  rocks  front  w here  it  can  surve\  its 
domain.  It  often  sits  on  a tree  stump  or  fence,  but  usualh 
is  not  far  from  a tree  or  wall  where  it  can  flee  quickl)  to 
safety. 

Food.  Beetles  are  a favorite  food  of  the  northern  fence 
lizard  and  are  eagerly  sought.  When  beetles  are  unavail- 
able, the  lizard  turns  to  other  insects,  spiders  and  even 
snails  when  it  can  locate  them. 


The  skink  family  is  a group  of  smooth,  shiny,  almost 
slippery  lizards.  The  cylindrical  body  and  tail  are  covered 
with  smooth  scales.  This  group  is  found  on  every  conti- 


Northern Goal  Skink 

Z ////iecey  ant/imcmus  ant/iracmus 

General  characteristics.  A member  of  a single.  ver\ 
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large  family  ofskinks,  the  northern  coal  skink  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  others  of  its  genus.  The  coal  skink  does 
most  of  its  foraging  during  daylight  hours,  as  do  other 
skinks.  Adult  sizes  range  from  live  to  seven  inches. 

Identification.  The  body  of  the  northern  coal  skink 
is  brown.  Two  pairs  of  light  stripes,  each  enclosing  a dark 
band,  extend  from  the  neck  onto  the  tail.  There  are  no  light 
lines  on  the  head  of  the  coal  skink,  which  helps  distinguish 
this  skink  from  the  two  others  found  in  the  state.  The 
breeding  male  might  have  a reddish  head.  The  young  have 
a blue  tail,  but  otherwise  are  marked  identically  to  the  par- 
ents. 

Range.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  northern  coal  skink  is 
known  from  the  northcentral,  a portion  of  the  northwest, 
and  one  southwestern  county.  Its  population  is  scattered 
and  does  not  occur  in  large  numbers  anywhere  in  its  range. 
It  is  also  (bund  in  portions  of  New  York,  the  Virginias  and 
Kentucky. 

Habitat.  The  northern  coal  skink  prefers  damp,  moist 
woods,  especially  those  with  an  abundance  of  leaf  matter 
or  loose  stones. 

Food.  Followingthe  pattern  of  other  skinks,  the  north- 
ern coal  skink  eats  insects.  It  rummages  among  leaf  litter 
and  small  stones  in  search  of  a variety  of  insects. 

Five-Lined  Skink 

E/w?ecesfasciat//i 

General  eharaeteristies.  The  five-lined  skink  is  an- 
other of  the  state’s  smooth,  shiny  lizards.  It  is  most  com- 
fortable in  a temperature  range  of  78  to  85  degrees.  These 
temperatures  suit  Pennsylvania’s  lizards  and  they  are  most 
active  in  this  range.  Like  other  skinks,  the  five-lined  skink 
is  diurnal  and  spends  much  of  the  day  in  search  of  food.  It 
reaches  an  adult  size  that  varies  from  five  to  just  over  seven 
inches. 

Identification.  This  skink  is  brown  to  black  with  five 
broad,  light  stripes  runningthe  length  of  the  body.  In  some 
adults,  the  pattern  nearly  fades  completely  with  age.  As 
the  ground  color  becomes  lighter,  the  stripes  become 
darker.  The  tail  of  the  juvenile  is  bright  blue,  turning  gray 
as  the  skink  grows  older. 


Range.  The  five-lined  skink  inhabits  about  two-thirds 
of  the  state,  generally  south  of  a line  drawn  from  Crawford 
County  in  the  west  to  Bucks  County  in  the  east. 

Habitat.  It  occasionally  is  seen  in  gardens  or  around 
homes,  especially  in  damp  areas,  but  it  prefers  humid  wood- 
lands. 

Food.  Although  considered  terrestrial,  the  five-lined 
skink  will  climb  a decayed  snag  in  its  forest  home  where  it 
knows  insects  can  be  found.  It  consumes  insect  larvae, 
spiders,  crustaceans,  worms  and  even  small  mice,  a diet 
perhaps  more  varied  than  that  of  some  other  skinks. 

Broad  bead  Skink 

Fumeces  /aticeps 

Candidate  Species 

General  characteristics.  The  broadhead  skink  is  the 
largest  of  three  skinks  that  inhabit  Pennsylvania.  Adult 
sizes  range  from  just  over  six  inches  to  a bit  more  than  12 
inches,  including  the  tail. 

Identification.  The  outstanding  characteristic  of  this 
skink  is  its  head.  On  the  male,  it  is  large  and  gives  the  im- 
pression of  having  swollen  cheeks.  The  body  of  this  rep- 
tile is  brown  to  olive-brown  and  the  breeding  males  are 
striking  with  their  orange-red  heads.  There  may  be  five 
light  stripes  down  the  body  of  both  sexes  during  their  early 
adult  life,  but  these  usually  fade  with  age  to  become  indis- 
tinguishable in  the  fully  adult  male. 

Range.  Pennsylvania  is  on  die  extreme  northern  limit 
of  this  reptile’s  range.  It  is  found  only  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  state,  and  extends  to  central  Florida.  It  ranges 
as  far  west  as  Kansas. 

Habitat.  Largely  a woodland  creature,  the  broadhead 
skink  is  the  most  arboreal  of  the  state’s  skinks.  It  likes  moist 
woods  but  also  resides  in  open  areas  that  provide  adequate 
protection  in  the  form  of  vegetative  debris  or  other  matter. 

Food.  Insects  make  up  the  major  portion  of  the  diet.C 
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A Rix/er  Flows  Through  It 


If  you  were  asked  to  imagine  a stream,  what  would  come 
to  mind?  Each  person  asked  would  probably  picture 
something  a little  different.  Some  would  imagine  a 
bubbling  mountain  brook.  Others  would  dream  of  a 
warm,  lazy  creek  teeming  with  rock  bass  or  trophy 
smallmouth  bass.  Each  of  us  would  be  right.  Pennsylva- 
nia has  more  moving  water  than  anv  other  state— more 
than  83,000  miles.  This  water  flows  through  Pennsylva- 
nia in  one  of  slx  major  watersheds,  or  basins:  Lake  Erie, 
Ohio,  Susquehanna,  Genesee,  Potomac  and  Delaware.  If 
you  are  familiar  with  the  rivers  after  which  the  watersheds 
are  named,  you  know  that  they  differ  greatly.  They  have 
been  shaped  by  climate  and  thousands  of  years  of  geo- 
logic activity,  including  glaciers  in  some  cases.  These 
differences  are  the  reasons  why  Pennsylvania  has  so  many 
different  kinds  of  fishing  and  boating  opportunities. 

Even  in  a watershed,  though,  one  can  find  habitat 
differences.  The  babbling  brooks,  runs,  streams,  creeks 
and  the  major  waterway  in  each  watershed  offer  a variety 
of  habitat  types.  These  diverse  waterways  are  home  to 
nearly  160  species  offish  and  hundreds  of  invertebrate 
species.  What  follows  is  a simple  explanation  of  why  the 
differences  occur  within  a watershed. 

The  boundaries  of  most  major  watersheds  are  found 
high  in  Pennsylvania’s  mountains.  From  there,  the 
topography  changes  to  more  gradual  slopes  and  often  to 
very  flat  land.  That  is  why  the  headwaters  of  a river,  die 
Allegheny  River,  for  example,  are  very  different  from  the 


lower  river  near  Pittsburgh.  Even  though  thev  have  die 
same  name,  they  are  very  different  waters,  with  different 
critters  calling  these  waters  home.  That  iswhv  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  changes  that  occur  within  a 
watershed.  The  transition  from  headwaters  to  larger 
rivers  may  be  referred  to  as  the  river  continuum. 

The  interactions  of  climate,  moving  water,  surround- 
ing geology  and  land  topography  affect  the  phvsical 
characteristics  of  the  stream.  The  shape  of  the  stream 
channel,  the  composition  of  the  bottom,  water  tempera- 
ture, and  the  water’s  chemistry  (pH,  alkalinitv.  hardness) 
are  defined  by  this  interaction. 

These  variables,  especially  temperature,  bottom  t\pe 
and  water  chemistry,  influence  the  type  and  number  of 
organisms  inhabiting  the  stream.  Aquatic 
macroinvertebrates  and  other  organisms  have  specialized 
adaptations  (characteristics  that  help  them  survive). 
Some  of  these  organisms  are  so  specialized  that  thev  ma\ 
be  found  only  in  specific  sections  of  the  watershed. 

Riffle  beetle  larvae,  also  called  water  pennies,  are 
examples  of  this  specialization.  Thev  have  streamlined 
bodies  and  suction  cups  on  their  feet  to  help  them  cling 
to  rocks  in  a swift  headwater  riffle.  Thev  feed  on  the  film 
of  algae  growing  on  the  surface  of  rocks. 

Farther  down  the  watershed,  caddisflv  larv  ae  build 
elaborate  tube-shaped  nets  to  filter  their  food  from  slow- 
moving  rivers.  Some  of  these  larvae  are  free-living. 
Others  build  shelters  of  sand  and  gravel  on  rocks.  These 
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A nver  flows  through  it 

This  graphic  highlights  the  changes  that  occur  as  we  rn-ove  doww  through  a "typical" 
watershed.  Typically,  the  arwou-wt  of  flowlwg  water  lw  a stream.  Increases  as  you. 
move  doww  through  the  watershed.  c>f tew  the  speed  at  which  this  water  m.oves  awd 
Its  tem.peratu.re  Increase  farther  doww  Iia,  the  watershed.  The  aku.ou.tA,t  of  dissolved 
i/\,u.trleiA,ts  also  generally  Increases  from  the  headwaters  to  the  lower  reaches  of  a 
waterway.  Talee  wote  of  the  changes  Iia,  the  fish  community  from  the  headwaters  to 
the  lower  reaches. 


specialized  adaptations  let  these  organisms  live  in 
particular  spots  in  a watershed.  That  is,  they  may  not  he 
found  in  the  entire  watershed— only  in  those  places  where 
their  needs  are  met. 

The  predators  that  feed  on  these  and  other  aquatic 
invertebrate  animals  are  what  SMART  Anglers’  dreams 
are  made  of!  Fish  are  more  mobile  and  often  have  wider 
tolerances  than  the  invertebrates  they  feed  on.  As  a 
result,  they  can  be  found  in  several  different  places  in  the 
watershed. 

The  fish  community  also  changes  as  we  move 
through  a watershed.  For  example,  anglers  in  search  of 
small  but  feisty  brook  trout  take  to  cold,  fast-moving 
headwater  streams.  Brook  trout  are  well-camouflaged 
for  this  weedless  environment.  The  rocky  stream  bottom 
also  provides  nooks  and  crannies  where  tasty  insects  like 
stonefly  nymphs  and  eaddislly  larvae  live.  Record-musky 
anglers  will  head  to  bigger  waters  such  as  the  warmer, 
slower  currents  of  a river.  The  dark  vertical  bars  on  the 
side  of  the  musky  help  it  blend  with  the  aquatic  plants  it 
uses  for  cover.  Those  same  aquatic  plants  attract  prey. 


Anglers  seeking  brown  trout  or  smallmouth  bass  will 
likely  find  their  quarries  in  the  waters  in  between. 

ri  I 66  "T)  1 99  66  I 99  66  99  66  . 99 

Stream  Order:  Brook,  creek,  run,  stream 

and  “river”  aren’t  scientific  terms  for  describing  a 
waterway.  Streams  can  be  more  accurately  categorized 
by  their  stream  order.  A First-order  stream  has  no 
tributaries  and  flows  directly  from  its  source— a spring, 
lake  or  melting  snow.  When  two  first-order  streams  join, 
they  make  a second-order  stream.  Two  second-order 
streams  join  to  make  a third-order  stream,  and  so  on. 
Stream  order  increases  only  when  two  streams  of  the 
same  order  join.  The  use  of  stream  order  classification 
lets  us  make  accurate  comparisons  between  two  streams. 

Headwater  streams  are  usually  cold,  steep  and  fast- 
moving.  They  have  steep  gradients  and  high  dissolved 
oxygen  content,  and  they  are  shaded  by  the  surrounding 
trees.  The  aquatic  insect  community  is  dominated  by 
shredders  and  collectors  like  stonefly  nymphs,  caddisfly 
larvae  and  crane  fly  larvae.  Brook  trout,  seulpins  and 
dace  also  thrive  in  these  habitats. 

Trees  are  very  important  neighbors  for  moving  water. 
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They  shade  the  stream  and  help  keep  water  temperatures 
cool.  Tree  roots  stabilize  the  streambank  and  prevent 
soil  from  washing  into  the  stream.  The  overhanging  tree 
branches  provide  important  shelter  for  fish  and  other 
organisms  living  in  the  water.  One  of  the  trees’  most 
important  contributions  to  first-  and  second-order 
streams  is  energy.  The  energy  that  drives  the  food  chain 
in  a headwater  stream  comes  from  outside  the  stream. 
Some  species  of  stoneflv  and  mayfly  nymphs  shred  leaves 
and  twigs  that  fall  into  the  stream.  Their  wastes  and 
smaller  pieces  of  leaves  and  twigs  are  washed  down- 
stream. 

Temperature  is  one  of  the  biggest  determining 
factors  of  fish  populations.  Each  fish  species  has  a 
preferred  temperature  range  in  which  it  can  live,  grots 
and  reproduce.  Biologists  group  fish  into  three  pre- 
ferred temperature  categories:  Coldwater  ( 50  degrees 
to  65  degrees),  coolwater  (65  degrees  to  70  degrees) 
and  warmwater  (70  degrees  to  85  degrees).  Tempera- 
ture preferences  among  groups  can  overlap,  creating 
“transition  waters.”  Coldwater  transition  waters  often 
hold  brown  trout,  blacknose  dace  and  longnose  dace. 

As  the  stream’s  gradient  declines  farther  down  in  the 
watershed,  the  current  slows  in  medium-sized  creeks  and 
rivers.  Water  temperature  increases  and  the  channel  is 
wider.  Bankside  vegetation  can  shade  only  the  edges  of 
the  water.  Riffles  and  pools  with  cobble,  gravel  and  sand 


become  more  abundant  and  provide  ideal  habitat  for  a 
varietv  of  mayfly  nymphs  that  act  as  collectors  and 
grazers.  More  predaton  insects  are  found  here,  com- 
pared to  headwaters.  In  addition,  the  rocks  are  often 
covered  with  algae  and  other  types  of  vegetation.  If  the 
water  is  cool  enough  in  these  streams— less  than  70 
degrees  in  the  heat  of  summer,  brown  trout  will  be  found 
here.  If  the  water  is  warmer,  smallmouth  bass,  rock  bass 
and  shiners  call  this  habitat  home. 

Wider  and  deeper  channels  that  meander  through 
the  river  valley  characterize  the  lower  reaches  of  a river. 
Fine  sediment  drops  out  and  accumulates  on  the  bottom 
as  the  current  slow  s.  Bottom-dwelling  collectors  like 
clams,  midge  larvae,  snails  and  burrow  ing  insects  make  a 
living  in  the  sediment  and  among  the  rooted  aquatic 
plants.  Hunters  and  searchers  such  as  the  predaceous 
div  ing  beetle  and  dragon flv  nymph  mov  e about  in  the 
water  column  in  search  of  their  next  meal.  W armer  water 
temperatures  and  lower  dissolv  ed  oxy  gen  are  the  pre- 
ferred conditions  for  the  largemouth  bass,  puntpkinseeds 
and  brown  bullheads  that  live  here. 

Energy  to  fuel  the  food  chain  can  now  be  found 
within  the  river.  Wastes  that  w ere  generated  upstream 
accumulate  in  the  slow  waters  of  the  lower  river.  I hese 
nutrients  act  as  fertilizer.  A varietv  of  rooted  aquatic 
plants,  algae  and  phytoplankton  thrives  here,  creating 
the  basis  of  the  food  chain. 
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"We  all  live  downstream" 

This  phrase  is  more  than  a catchy  slogan.  It  is  a fact 
oflife  within  a watershed.  The  waste  from  insects 
breaking  down  leaves  in  headwaters  provides  nutrients 
and  food  for  others  downstream.  The  amount  and  quality 
of  water  in  a headwater  stream  influences  the  water 
quality  downstream.  Removing  streamside  trees  in  a 
headwater  may  affect  other  waters  many  miles  away, 
farther  down  the  watershed. 

The  word  “watershed”  is  more  than  a buzzword  or  a 
technical  term.  Watersheds  are  complex  systems  where 
many  factors  interact.  The  physical  characteristics  of  a 
stream  section  in  a watershed  influence  the  biological 
community  found  there.  The  physical  characteristics  are 
the  result  of  the  interaction  between  moving  water  and 
the  land  it  drains. 

Differences  between  the  major  watersheds  arc  more 
obvious.  Bnt  even  within  watersheds  there  arc  differ- 
ences. Those  physical  changes  create  unique  habitats  lor 
organisms  equipped  with  special  adaptations  suited  for 
that  habitat.  It  is  the  same  water  flowing  down  the  same 
waterway  that  creates  different  habitat  often  miles  away. 
Abetter  understanding  of  this  important  bnt  complex 
concept  will  likely  lead  to  more  enjoyable  (and  maybe 
more  successful)  days  on  the  water.  C 


References,  more  information 

There  arc  many  excellent  resources  for  information  on 
this  concept.  They  provide  more  information  than  we 
can  cover  in  these  four  pages. 

• Pond  and  Brook , by  Michael  J.  Caduto, 

ISBN  0-87451-509-2. 

• Rivers  and  Streams , by  Patricia  A.  Fink  Martin, 

ISBN  0-531-1 1523-2. 

• Stream  Ecology— Structure  and  Function  of  Running  Waters, 
by  J.  David  Allan,  ISBN  0-412-29430-3. 

• Aquatic  Entomology , by  W.  Patrick  McCafferty, 

ISBN  0-86720-017-0. 

• Pennsylvania  Fishes,  published  by  the  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  (also  available  online)  ISBN  1-930369-01-8. 

Web  resources: 

DCNR’s  Watershed  Education  program  - 
vvww.watcrsheded  .den  estate,  pa.  us/vchat/eomponents.litml 
Stroud  Water  Research  Center  - 
www.stroudeenter.org/researeh 
Portland  State  University  - 

www.oaa.pdx.edu/ cae/ programs/ sti/ pratt/ rcc.lninl 

Michigan  State  University  - www.kbs.msu.edu 

PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  web  site  - www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Each  year  they  return.  Anglers  leave  the  confines  of 
warmth.  The  fish— steelhead— follow  a mysterious, 
invisible  path.  At  the  first  sign  of  winter’s  demise,  both 
meet  at  the  tributaries  and  marina  basins  of  Lake  Erie. 

In  fact,  this  journey  of  anglers  and  fish  began  in 
1961,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  released 
15,000  steelhead  fingerlings  into  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie.  Soon,  the  program  evolved  to  include  the  annual 
planting  of  992,000  steelhead  smolt. 

These  same  smolt,  which  are  released  into  tributar- 
ies such  as  Elk  Creek,  Walnut  Creek,  Sixteen  Mile 
Creek,  Twenty  Mile  Creek,  Godfrey  Run  and  Trout  Run, 
are  between  6 and  8 inches.  After  release,  they  move 
from  the  tributaries  to  Lake  Erie.  Thye  spend  one  to 
three  years  in  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  Then  each 
autumn,  these  same  fish,  now  8 to  20  pounds  heavier, 
return  to  the  streams  where  they  were  originally  stocked. 

But  unknown  to  most  anglers,  the  steelhead  con- 
tinue entering  streams  throughout  winter.  As  Commis- 
sion Fisheries  Biologist  Chuck  Murray  says,  “I  recom- 


mend fishing  for  steelhead  after  ice-out.  The  streams  are 
usually  less  crowded  than  they  are  in  the  fall,  and  there 
are  still  plenty  of  trout  around.” 

Yes,  the  fish  are  there,  but  what  guides  anglers  to 
leave  the  warmth  of  home  to  target  these  fish,  which  just 
days  belbre  were  locked  in  ice?  As  Edinboro  resident 
Jeremy  Scott  says,  “Ifyou’re  not  cold,  you're  not  fish- 
ing.” Jeremy  primarily  fishes  with  his  friend  and  Eric 
resident  Mike  Hinkel,  and  they  form  quite  a team.  As  a 
Fisheries  Biologist  Aid  for  the  Lake  Erie  Research  Unit, 
Mike  offers  a scientific  insight,  w bile  Jeremy  adds  an 
intense  interest  of  the  reasons  why  steelhead  strike  a bail. 

“At  first  ice-out,  most  fish  are  in  the  deeper  holes," 
says  Scott.  “As  the  water  warms  toward  40  degrees, 
more  fish  enter  the  faster  water.”  Even  though  steelhead 
are  not  loners,  they  do  have  favorite  holding  areas.  If  you 
catch  a fish  in  a certain  hole,  chances  are,  more  w ill 
follow.  Remember  w here  you  started  your  drift.  Then 
duplicate  it,  thus  increasing  your  chances  for  catching 
more  fish. 
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When  fishing 
one  of  their  favorite 
streams.  Elk  Greek 
or  Walnut  Creek,  a 
unique  presenta- 
tion that  both 
anglers  use  is 
“ticking.”  This 
tactic  is  actually  a 
way  of  getting  the 
bait  and  float  setup 
to  just  touch  the 
bottom.  “Steelhead 
are  in  the  water 
primarily  to 
spawn,”  says  Scott, 

“and  most  of  the 
time  their  attention  is  not  on  eating.  Whether  it’s 
instinct  or  not,  the  trick  is  to  find  something  that  will 
trigger  a food  response  or  strike.” 

Attach  a float  and  allow  just  enough  line  for  the  bait 
to  reach  the  bottom.  “The  tributaries  of  Erie  are  mostly 
shale  and  yoti  might  get  a few  hang-ups,”  says  Scott. 
“But  you  want  to  see  your  float  stop,  momentarily,  just 
for  a split  second,  and  then  keep  going.  This  means 
you're  ticking  the  bottom.” 

Most  importantly,  watch  your  float.  Just  a small 
change  in  your  drift  or  a stop  in  the  float  could  mean  a 
fish.  Also,  you  want  the  drift  to  be  as  drag-free  as  pos- 
sible. Watch  the  float  more  than  the  line.  You  don’t 
want  a big  curl  of  line  in  the  water.  Have  the  line  follow 
the  float  and  have  it  move  the  same  speed  as  the  current. 

Of  course,  when  asked  about  their  favorite  bait,  the 
reply  was  the'  egg  hair  jig  and  float 

sack.  “As  soon  as  the 
egg  sack  hits  the 
water,  sometimes  you 
will  know  ifsteelhead 
are  interested,”  says 
Scott.  “They  swim 
over  to  look  at  the 
bait,  and  if  the  water  is 
clear,  you  can  see 
them  mouth  the  bait.” 

Egg  sack  color  is 
important.  The 
netting,  which  is  used 
in  making  the  egg 


sack,  determines 
color.  Take  four  or 
five  different  colors 
with  you.  “I’ve 
seen  two  male  fish 
fightingeach 
other,”  Scott  says. 
“Ifyou  throw  in 
something  red, 
such  as  a red  egg 
sack,  close  to 
where  they  are, 
they  will  just  attack 
it.  The  reason  is 
that  the  males  have 
red  plates  on  the 
sides  of  their 

cheeks  and  a dark-red  stripe  on  the  body.  Also,  we  have 
encountered  days  when  both  of  us  were  using  the  same 
line,  weight,  bait  and  float,  but  color  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. I f one  color  doesn’t  work,  switch  colors.” 

If  egg  sacks  are  not  productive,  Scott  and  Hinkel 
switch  to  small  jigs.  Given  the  opportunity,  steelhead 
w ill  readily  munch  a 1 /32-ounce  maribou  or  hair  jig. 
When  using  either  style  jig,  tip  it  with  three  or  four 
maggots.  Both  jig  styles  are  also  available  in  a variety  of 
colors,  but  white  or  black  is  best,  and  at  times,  brown  or 
olive  is  also  productive. 

While  stream  fishing,  use  a weighted  float.  This 
style  of  float  not  only  allows  for  better  easting,  but  also 
for  better  jig  motion.  “Some  days  you  w ant  to  let  the  jig 
float  down  by  itself,  but  most  days  il's  better  to  jig  with 
the  float,”  says  Hinkel. 

Line  weight  and 
type  as  well  as  water 
clarity  are  important. 
Currently,  most 
anglers  are  using  the 
new  fluorocarbon 
lines  in  4-pound  test. 
If  the  water  is  high  or 
off-color,  you  can  use 
a heavier  line,  but  no 
more  than  6-pound 
test.  “Ifyou  see  a fish 
move  just  as  your  bait 
gets  to  the  fish,  it  has 
seen  your  line,” 


tools  for  steelhead  fishing 
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Hinkel  says.  “When  this  happens,  switch  to  a smaller 
line.  Also,  wait  until  8 or  9 a.m.  before  fishing.  This 
allows  the  slush,  if  any,  to  melt,  and  as  the  water  warms, 
the  fish  become  active.” 

A good  tactic  at  either  tributary  is  a sucker  spawn 
imitation.  If  the  water  is  clear,  stick  with  the  natural 
colors  such  as  peach  or  orange.  “Anything  that  looks  like 
eggs,”  insists  Scott.  “If  the  water  is  off-color,  try  bright 
pink,  orange  or  chartreuse.  Adding  spawn  scent  also 
helps.” 

Weather  permitting,  the  mouths  of  both  Godfrey 
Rim  and  Trout  Run,  both  of  which  are  nursery  waters, 
offer  superb  steelhead  fishing.  These  streams  annually 
draw  large  numbers  of  steelhead.  Good  fishing  at  both 
spots  usually  starts  the  middle  of  February.  In  addition, 
Godfrey  Run  stays  open  through  much  of  the  winter. 
Fishing  the  mouths  of  both  streams  depends  largely  on 
wind  direction.  Even  though  a small  opening  near  the 
lake  shore  and  tributary  mouth  is  normal,  a south  wind 
blows  the  larger  ice  chunks  out  into  the  lake,  thus 
clearing  a large  spot  for  fishing.  A north  wind  closes  the 
mouth,  because  ice  moves  back  into  the  streams. 

During  February  or  March,  it’s  not  unusual  to  have 
either  floating  pack  ice  or  an  ice  covering  on  Lake  Eric. 
From  shore,  focus  angling  efforts  near  the  edges. 


When  fishing  the  tributan  mouths,  both  I linkel  and 
Scott  prefer  egg  sacks.  Pink  netting  is  best.  I hc\  use  a 
float  followed  with  a 2-  to  3-foot  leader,  and  a small 
splitshot  12  inches  above  the  egg  sack.  Unlike  stream 
fishing  where  the  bait  “ticks”  along  the  bottom,  this 
setup  needs  to  float  just  off  the  bottom.  “Without  am 
current,  you  know  when  a fish  hits  the  float,”  adds  Scott. 

The  two  least-used  areas  to  fish  for  ice-out  steelhead 
are  the  Commission  marinas  at  Walnut  Creek  and  North 
East.  Both  offer  easy  access  and  excellent  fishing.  At 
both  waters  the  hair  jig  is  best.  Nevertheless,  fish  can’t 
read  what  I’m  writing,  and  on  certain  davs,  they  onh 
want  another  bait  concoction.  Anyway,  when  using  the 
hair  jig,  a float  is  essential.  Use  a 3-foot  leader  below  the 
jig  and  tip  the  jig  with  either  a lew  maggots  or  a single 
waxworm  or  mealworm.  In  addition,  minnows  work  well 
when  the  water  warms  to  the  tipper  30s  or  low  40s. 
“Right  before  the  regular  opener  of  trout  season,  min- 
nows are  the  best  bait,”  says  Hinkel. 

When  fishing  for  steelhead,  special  gear  is  not 
needed.  Conventional  spinning  gear  and  a medium- 
action  rod  work  just  fine.  But  most  importantly,  use  a 
reel  w ith  a good  drag.  These  fish  are  strong  and  even 
though  the  water  is  cold,  they  are  still  capable  of  strong 
runs.O 

Mike  Hinkel  with  his  Sixteen  Mile  Creek  steelhead 
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Taddti-cmfaitg 

by  Dennis  Tubbs 

What  is  tackle-crafting  ? It  is  making  your  own  fishing 
tackle  or  accessories.  Tackle-crafting  can  be  easy,  fun 
and  a great  off-season  activity  for  anglers.  This  PLAY 
newsletter  provides  instruction  on  some  simple  tackle- 
crafting  projects.  These  projects  require  only  a few 
special  tools  and  materials.  The  skills  are  simple,  too  — if 
you  can  tie  your  own  shoes,  you  can  probably  tie  your 
own  flies.  Read  on  and  learn  how  to  make  a crawfish 
lookalike!  Also  in  this  issue  are  simple  plans  for  making 
a rod  tube.  This  tube  can  keep  your  rods  safe  when  you 
are  not  fishing.  Do  you  have  old,  rusty  lures  in  the 
bottom  of  your  tackle  box?  In  a few  simple  steps,  those 
lures  can  be  ready  to  catch  fish  again. 

Practicing  tying  fishing  knots  is  also  a great  way  to 
pass  the  time  when  you're  not  fishing.  Over  the  long 
winter  nights,  you  can  create  enough  tackle  to  last  the 
entire  season,  or  at  least  enough  for  opening  day! 


Begiming  Fly  lying 

by  Carl  Haensel 

Flies  use  natural  and  artificial  materials  to 
imitate  insects,  fish  and  other  things  fish  eat. 
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What  You  Need: 
Fly  tying  vise 
Thread  - size  6/o 
Bobbin 
Hooks 
Scissors 
Hackle  pliers 
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Hook 

Chenille  or  yarn  of  any  color 
Hackle  (chicken  feathers)  of  any  color 
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Tying  Your  First  Fly:  "Woolly  Worm" 

* Secure  the  hook  in  the  vise. 

■ Attach  the  thread  by  laying  it  across  the 
hook  and  wrapping  the  thread  toward 
the  rear  of  the  hook. 

* Use  thread  wraps  to  attach  materials  to 
the  hook. 

■ Attach  one  piece  of  chenille  and  one 
feather  at  the  bend  of  the  hook 

* Wrap  the  thread  to  the  front  of  the 
hook. 

* Wrap  the  chenille  forward,  secure  it 
with  thread,  and  cut  off  the  excess. 
Wrap  the  feather  forward,  secure  it 
with  thread,  and  cut  off  the  excess. 
After  attaching  all  the  materials,  knot 
and  trim  the  thread. 

* Glue  your  thread  wraps  if  you  like,  and 
go  fishing ! 
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by  Steve  Whinham 

Knots  are  often  the  weakest  link  in  our  fishing  tackle.  Many  fish  have  been  lost  be- 
cause of  a poorly  tied  knot.  Use  the  off-season,  or  time  between  fishing  trips,  to  prac- 
tice tying  knots. 

Materials 

Pieces  of  old  fly  line  or  nylon  parachute  cord  6 inches  to  12  inches  long. 

: Practice-casting  plug,  or  clothespin  with  screw  eye  attached. 

With  these  materials,  practice  these  important  knots.  Practice  while  watching  TV! 


Clinch  Knot 

Used  for  attaching  hooks,  lures  and  sinkers. 

1.  Thread  the  line  through  the  hook  eye  and  double  back  on  the  line. 

2.  Wrap  the  loose  end  around  the  line  five  times  toward  the  reel. 

3.  Thread  the  loose  end  through  the  first  loop  above  the  eye. 

4.  Pull  the  knot  tightly. 

Surgeon's  Knot 

Used  to  attach  line  to  line,  or  line  to  leader. 

1.  Place  six  inches  of  each  line  side  by  side. 

2.  Tie  a loose  overhand  knot  using  both  lines. 

3.  Pull  the  loose  ends  through  the  knot  again. 

4.  Pull  the  knot  tightly. 

Surgeon's  End  Loop 

Used  to  attach  snelled  hooks,  swivels  and  lures. 

1.  Make  a loop  about  two  inches  long. 

2.  Using  the  loop,  tie  a loose  overhand  knot. 

3.  Pull  the  loose  ends  through  the  knot. 

4.  Attach  hook  by  threading  loop  through  the  eye  and  passing  the  loop  over  the 
hook. 


by  Dennis  Tubbs 


Ajig  is  a hook  with  a weighted  head.  Some  jigs  are  plain, 
with  just  a head.  These  are  used  to  fish  bait,  or  plastic 
taillike  lures.  Some  jigs  are  dressed  with  materials,  making 
them  look  like  minnows  or  crayfish.  "Dressing"  a jig  means 
placing  something  on  the  hook.  Hair  from  deer  tails,  feath- 
ers, synthetic  materials  and  rubber  are  used  as  dressings. 

An  easy  dressing  to  master  is  rubber  skirting. 


For  making  rubber-skirted  jigs,  you  need  the  following 
items: 

Scissors 

* Needle-nosed  pliers 

Craft  wire  (from  a craft  shop) 

'•  Wire  cutters 

Rubber  hackle  or  jig  dressing  (buy  at  a tackle  shop  or 
on  the  Internet) 

* Fly  tying  vice  (an  old  used  vice  will  work  well) 

Jig  heads  of  1/16-ounce  to  1/2-ounce  (find  at  a tackle 
shop) 

Be  very  careful  when  using  the  scissors  and  wire  cutters. 

To  make  a rubber-skirted  jig,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Place  the  vice  on  the  edge  of  a table. 

2.  Adjust  the  vice  to  hold  the  hook  with  the  eye  up. 

3.  The  rubber  should  be  twice  as  long  as  the  distance 
from  just  behind  the  hook  eye  to  the  bend.  Cut  the  rubber 
to  this  length. 

4.  Cut  a piece  of  wire  about  2 inches  long. 

5.  Fold  the  rubber  in  half.  Place  the  doubled  rubber  on 
the  hook  shank  just  behind  the  eye,  and  wrap  the  wire 
tightly.  Wrap  two  times  and  then  twist  the  ends  together. 
Trim  the  ends,  but  do  not  cut  the  twist.  Push  the  twist 
tightly  to  the  hook  shank.  This  may  take  some  practice. 

6.  Pull  the  fat  pieces  of  rubber  into  three  smaller  pieces. 
Then  pull  a small  piece  away  from  the  jig  (pull  hard). 

Slowly  cut  the  fine  strands  apart.  If  the  rubber  pulls  off  the 
hook,  the  wire  has  to  be  tightened. 

6.  After  you  cut  all  the  small  pieces,  trim  the  length  to 
be  just  longer  than  the  hook  bend. 

7.  That's  it  — your  first  jig ! 


by  Walt  Dietz 

Step  1:  Ingredients 

You  need  to  purchase  and  assemble  some  "ingredients"  for  this  project: 

2-inch  to  6-inch  white  plastic  drain  pipe  (often  sold  in  10-foot  lengths  so  that 
two  rod  tubes  can  be  made  from  one  piece) 
i end  cap— just  slips  over  the  pipe 

i threaded  plug  and  threaded  fitting  (also  called  a cleanout  and  plug)  — also 
to  fit  pipe 

foam  rubber  a half-inch  to  one  inch  thick  (to  cushion  the  ends) 

PVC  pipe  cement 
Rubber,  contact  or  barge  cement 

Handsaw  — g gg)  (IP 

Safety  glasses 

Step  2:  Measuring  everything 

Wear  safety  glasses.  Measure  and  cut  the  pipe.  Five  feet  should  be  more  than 
enough.  Don't  worry  about  a straight  cut,  since  you'll  be  covering  the  ends  with  caps. 
Be  extra  careful  with  the  saw  and  have  an  adult  help  you. 

Step  3 - Cookie  cutter 

Lay  the  foam  on  a flat  surface.  Press  the  end  cap  on  the  foam,  as  if  it  were  a cookie 
cutter.  Cut  the  foam  along  the  cap  impression.  Glue  the  foam  cutout  into  the  end  cap 
using  contact  cement,  rubber  cement  or  barge  cement.  Repeat  this  step  with  the 
screw-in  plug.  All  gluing  should  be  done  outside  or  in  a well-ventilated  room. 

Step  4 - Putting  it  all  together 

Make  sure  you  carefully  read  the  directions  on  the  PVC  glue  can  and  use  plenty  of 
ventilation.  Carefully  use  the  glue  applicator  to  coat  the  area  where  the  end  cap  and 
the  cleanout  fitting  touch.  Make  sure  you  remove  the  plug  from  the  cleanout  fitting. 
Otherwise,  glue  may  spread  to  the  threads  and  the  plug  will  get  stuck.  Twist  the  caps  a 
quarter-turn  when  you  put  the  joint  together.  The  twist  smears  the  glue  and  seals  the 
joint.  Hold  for  30  seconds  while  the  glue  sets. 

Step  5 - Add  your  personal  touch  (optional) 

You  can  paint  or  add  stickers  to  your  rod  tube.  Just  remember  to  allow  the  glue 
enough  time  to  dry  completely  — about  5 minutes. 

That's  it ! You  just  made  a handy  rod  tube.  No  more  broken  rod  tips  or  handles ! 

Just  remember  to  circle  the  tube  opening  with  your  hand  and  slide  the  rod  through 
your  fingers.  Your  hand  is  easier  on  the  guides  than  the  hard  rim  of  the  tube. 

Make  sure  you  place  the  ferrule  ends  into  the  tube  first.  The  ferrules  are  the  parts 
where  the  rod  pieces  fit  together.  Putting  the  rod  tip  in  first  can  cause  damage. 

Best  yet  is  to  make  a rod  sock,  but  that's  a project  for  another  day. 


Illustrations  - Ron  Kuhn 


by  Dennis  Tubbs 


There  are  probably  lots  of  old  lures  in  your  tackle  box.  Some  likely  have  rusty,  worn  or 
even  missing  hooks.  Others  have  chipped  paint— though  hopefully  it  was  chewed  off 
by  lunkers  taking  the  lure!  Lures  are  expensive,  and  there  are  several  ways  to  make  old 
lures  lik° 


Re-painting 

Vinyl  or  epoxy  paint  works  best  when  re-painting  or  touching  up  old  lures.  Most 
tackle  shops  and  mail-order  catalogs  have  these  paints.  These  paints  are  applied  with  a 
brush  or  come  in  spray  cans.  Try  to  match  the  original  colors  or  get  as  close  as  you  can. 
Don't  worry  about  being  exact. 

This  is  also  a great  time  to  change  the  entire  look  of  a lure.  Get  color  ideas  from 
other  lures  at  the  tackle  shop  or  from  pictures  in  a catalog.  Wild  colors  may  catch  that 
lunker  you  have  been  after.  Orange,  purple,  yellow  or  bright  green  are  good  colors  to 
try  on  your  first  lure. 

Replacing  hooks 

In  addition  to  new  treble  or  double  hooks,  you  will  need  split  rings  and  split  ring 
pliers.  Using  the  split  ring  pliers,  or  wire  cutters,  remove  the  old  hooks.  Place  a new 
split  ring  on  the  hook.  Then  put  the  new  hook  on  the  lure.  Sometimes  hooks  just  need 
to  be  sharpened.  A small,  fine  mill  file  can  do  the  trick.  File  the  point  on  three  sides. 


fii  Lom! 

by  Keith  Edwards 

If  you  want  to  go  fishing,  you  don't  need  to  buy  a fishing  license  until  your  1 6th  birthday. 
Until  then,  you  can  fish  without  buying  a license  if  you  obey  all  the  fishing  laws.  For 
example:  Different  kinds  offish  can  be  caught  only  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  Some  fish 
have  to  be  a certain  size  if  you  want  to  keep  them.  You  can  keep  only  a certain  number 
of  some  kinds  of  fish.  You  are  allowed  to  keep  as  many  as  you  want  of  some  other  kinds 
offish. 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  understand  all  these  laws.  You  can  find  fishing  regulations  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission's  Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  & Laws.  Pick  one 
up  wherever  fishing  licenses  are  sold  and  keep  it  in  your  tackle  box.  Notice  that  the 
Summary  shows  different  fishing  areas.  Before  you  go  fishing,  make  sure  you  know  the 
fishing  regulations  for  the  area  where  you  will  be  fishing. 


Pennsylvania  League 
of  AnglingYouth 


FREE  SUBSCRIPTION! 


The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  is  an  educational 
program  designed  for  youngsters.  Each  FREE  SUBSCRIPTION 
delivers  PLAY's  quarterly  newsletter  to  your  door!  In  addition, 
PLAY  patches  are  available  for  only  $3.00  each  ($2.83  plus  17$ 
PA  State  Sales  Tax  for  PA  residents). 


Name 

Age:  □ 8 (20  issues) 

□ 9 (16  issues) 

□ 10  (IP  issups) 

Address 

□ 11  (8  issues) 
11?  (4  issups) 

City 

State 

Zip 

Signature  of  parent  or  guardian 


2001  PLAY  patch  quantity  I l@  } 2.83  each  (plus  in  PA  Sales  Tax  for  PA  residents) 


Subtotal 


PA  Sales  Tax 


TOTAL  ENCLOSED  $ 


Make  checks  for  PLAY  patches  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Mail  to: 
Ed.  Media  Section,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 


WILDLIFE  FOREVER  STATE-FISH  ART 
CONTEST  RULES  & REGULATIONS 


HOW  TO  ENTER: 

Completed  portfolios  must  be  postmarked  by  March  31  of  each  year. 
Portfolios  must  include: 

□ A completed  entry  form. 

□ Artwork  of  participant’s  state  fish. 

□ One-page  composition  about  participant’s  state  fish,  its  habitat, 
or  efforts  to  conserve  it. 

The  composition  must  include  the  student’s  name  and  address. 

□ Entry  forms  are  also  available  by  calling  toll-free  1 -877-FISHART 
(877-347-4278).  Please  allow  two  weeks  by  mail.  Entry  forms 
will  not  be  accepted  by  e-mail.  Please  download  or  print  the 
entry  form  at  www.statefishart.com  and  send  via  regular  mail. 

□ Entry  forms  must  be  completed,  signed  by  a parent  or  guard- 
ian, and  glued  to  the  back  of  the  original  artwork. 

□ Completed  entries  should  be  mailed  to: 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest, 

10365  West  70th  Street 

Eden  Prairie,  MN  55344 


RULES  & REGULATIONS: 

The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  open  to  children  in  grades  four 
through  twelve  attending  public,  private,  or  home-schools  in  the 
United  States.  Only  one  entry  per  child  will  be  accepted. 

Portfolios  will  be  judged  on  the  quality  of  the  artwork. 

The  artwork  must  call  attention  to  the  official  fish  of  his  or 
her  home  state.  PA’s  official  state  fish  is  the  brook  trout.  The 
fish  must  be  depicted  in  its  natural  underwater  habitat.  Infor- 
mation about  each  state  fish  is  available  on  the  Internet  at 
www.statefishart.com  or  on  America  Online,  Keyword:  fishart. 

All  artwork  must  be  the  contestant’s  original,  hand-done  creation. 
Photographs  and  computer-generated  artwork  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

All  artwork  must  be  8.5  "xl  1 " and  horizontal,  without  a mat, 
frame,  cover  sheet,  or  border.  Art  techniques  may  include 
scratchboard,  pointillism,  chalk,  charcoal,  dry  brush,  watercolor, 
crosshatch,  lead,  collage,  linoleum  printing,  or  crayon. 

Please  note:  If  contestants  use  chalk,  charcoal  or  lead,  they  should 
seal  the  artwork  with  an  adhesive. 

All  artwork  must  not  exceed  1/4-inch  in  total  thickness. 

No  lettering,  signatures,  or  initials  may  appear  on  the  front 
of  the  artwork.  Any  artwork  with  such  identifying  characteris- 
tics will  be  disqualified  and  eliminated  from  the  competition. 

Completed  portfolios  must  include  a typed  composition 
or  theme  paper  not  to  exceed  one  page  in  length.  Com- 
positions should  be  related  specifically  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  state  fish,  its  habitat,  behavior,  or  efforts  to  con- 
serve it.  The  composition  must  include  the  student’s  name 
and  address. 


PRIZES: 

All  contestants  will  receive  a certificate  of  participation. 

Three  winners  from  each  state  will  be  selected  on  Earth  Day 
of  each  year— one  winner  per  grade  group  (4-6th,  7-9th,  1 0-1 2th) 
for  a total  of  1 50  winners  (50  states  x 3 winners  = 1 50). 

All  winning  designs  will  be  displayed  at  the  Mall  of  America 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  at  the  State-Fish  Art  Expo  in  June. 

All  winning  designs  will  be  presented  online  at 
www.statefishart.com  and  America  Online-Keyword:  fishart,  for 
one  year. 

THE  FINE  PRINT: 

The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  not  open  to  the  immediate  relatives 
of  Wildlife  Forever  employees  or  participating  sponsors. 

It  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to  inform  Wildlife  Forever  of 
any  change  of  address. 

Contestants  living  in  Washington,  D.C.  may  use  either  the 
Maryland  or  Virginia  state  fish  in  their  portfolios. 

Wildlife  Forever: 

Has  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  any  State-Fish  Art  contes- 
tant without  compensation. 

Retains  ownership  of  all  artwork  entered  in  the  contest.  In 
order  to  promote  the  Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest, 
products  such  as  posters,  prints,  T-shirts,  etc.,  may  be  produced 
from  winning  artwork.  Any  monies  realized  from  the  sale  or  li- 
censing of  the  artwork  will  be  used  to  support  the  contest,  wildlife 
conservation,  and  education  initiatives.  The  winning  artists  must 
provide  autographs  without  charge  to  Wildlife  Forever. 

Retains  all  winning  entries  until  June  1 of  the  following  year 
and  will  return  the  winning  entries  to  the  students  in  June  upon 
request. 

Will  return  all  non-winning  entries  upon  request  after  August 
31,  if  the  student  provides  a self-addressed  10"x13"  envelope. 

Reserves  the  right  to  destroy  unclaimed  entries  after  one  year. 

Will  not  insure  entries  it  receives  or  be  responsible  for  loss  or 
damage  of  the  entries. 

PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Important  for  Teachers: 

If  part  of  a classroom  project,  please  fill  out  teacher  and  school  information  before  duplicating  and 
distributing  to  students.  Duplicate  and  glue  to  back  of  artwork. 


Entries  addressed  to:  Entry  Deadline:  Must  be  postmarked  by  March  31. 

Wildlife  Forever,  State-Fish  Art  Contest 
1 0365  West  70th  Street 
Eden  Prairie,  MN  55344 


Grade 

□ 4th  □ 5th  □ 6th 

□ 7th  □ 8th  □ 9th 

□ 1 0th  □ 1 1th  □ 1 2th 

Check  one: 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Contestant 

Home  Address 

Last  Name 

First  Name 

Birthdate 

Street  or  PO  Box 

Telephone 

City 

State 

Zip 

Art  Entry  Title 

Home 

Parent  Daytime 

Art  Medium  Used 

Fish  Species 


Composition  Title 


School  and  Teacher  Information 

Teacher’s  Name  


Name  of  School 
Street  Address 


City/State/Zip  

I hereby  certify  that  this  is  my  original  work  and  that  it  is  not  a copy  of  published  photographs,  magazines,  book  illustrations,  or  other  materials  protected  by 
copyright  laws.  I understand  that  Wildlife  Forever  and  other  sponsors  are  not  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  to  my  artwork  and/or  composition.  I grant  exclusive 
right  to  Wildlife  Forever  and  its  designees  to  utilize  my  artwork  and/or  composition  for  reproduction  and  promotional  purposes  and  to  display  my  art.  Also,  I 
agree  that  my  artwork  and/or  composition  my  be  used,  altered,  or  published  as  they  see  fit  without  compensation  to  me.  I also  grant  Wildlife  Forever  the  right  to 
release  my  name  and  hometown  in  promoting  the  winners  of  the  contest. 

Signature  of  Student  


50 


Signature  of  Parent,  Guardian  or  Teacher  

Entry  questions  should  be  directed  to  StFishArt@aol.com  or  by  calling  toll-free  1 -877-FISHART.  Artwork  must  be  8.5"  x 1 1 " 
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Even  though  some  complained  the  stream  was  fished  out- 
I knewbetter-I  had  the  trout’s  number  and  could  call  one 
up  without  a “help  line.”  I had  them  dead  to  rights  on  “my” 
stream.  Many  had  shown  the  hook  marks  of  my  previous 
visits. 

At  first  I had  worked  feverishly  on  a map  of  “my” 
stream— a map  that  pinpointed  the  exact  location  of  the 
trout  that  had  previously  come  to  hand.  Although  I was 
riding  high,  stream  surveys  by  Commission  biologists 
proved  that  I wasn’t  even  close  to  hooking  all  the  fish  in 
my  home  waters.  So  I added  those  trout  to  my  list  of  pos- 
sible candidates  for  well-placed  casts  and  proper  presen- 
tations. 

My  confidence  level  rose  with  each  outing.  I was  con- 
vinced that  I knew  this  stream  well.  Confidence  in  your 
abilities  is  a good  thing,  I have  been  told,  and  I knew  the 
idea  held  water. 

Although  I felt  certain  that  my  time  spent  fishing 
plaved  a major  role  in  understanding  trout  water,  I had  for- 
gotten to  read  the  fine  print.  There  is  a lot  of  truth  in  “prac- 
tice makes  perfect,”  even  though  I have  yet  to  see  the  per- 
fect angler;  I'm  highly  doubtful  one  exists. 

But  I had  worn  out  enough  waders  and  equipment  to 
feel  deserving  of  the  rewards  my  practice  had  afforded.  1 
felt  as  if  I were  someone  who  had  saved  his  money  and  in- 
vested it  wisely  and  therefore  deserv  ed  the  div  idends. 

I was  so  smug,  I felt  that  I could  have  painted  signs 
and  placed  them  along  the  stream— ’’three  trout  here,  one 
over  there.” 

I had  been  through  the  phases  many  times— high  num- 
bers of  trout,  large  trout  and  difficult  trout.  Each  phase 
brought  with  it  a certain  amount  of  learning.  My  learning 
was  entered  into  a diary  that  I often  referenced  to  be  cer- 
tain that  I had  not  forgotten  any  of  those  lessons. 


Fishing  was  a passion  that  rose  with  the  flipping  of  a 
calendar  page.  It  started  with  April  and  ended  w hen  jagged 
ice  reached  out  to  cover  the  flow  . 1 low  often  1 fished  came 
with  such  frequency  that  my  journal  had  gone  for  weeks 
without  an  ink  spill.  The  guides  on  my  rod  were  so  worn 
that  on  one  occasion  two  guides  wore  completely  through, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a fishing  excursion  my  fly  line  hung 
helplesslv  without  support.  Fishinghad  become  more  than 
a passing  fancy  or  a pasdme-it  became  a full-time  endeavor. 

Then  again.  I recall  one  special  dav  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day. The  trout  stream  shrank  in  the  face  of  a drought.  But 
I knew  that  when  temperatures  rose  and  oxygen  became 
limited,  trout  moved.  After  an  hour  ofcastingto  a few  “sure 
bet”  chunks  of  water,  my  confidence,  like  the  stream,  be- 
gan to  shrivel. 

I cast  to  the  spring-fed  pools  at  the  mouthes  of  the 
colder  tributaries.  I ventured  into  the  cold  and  small  head- 
waters. My  casts  found  no  tugs,  no  fly  gone  in  a swirl.  1 
began  to  fear  the  worst.  With  the  aid  of  polarized  sun- 
glasses I searched  the  w aters.  From  high  banks  1 watched, 
heronlike,  waiting  for  a finned  shadow.  Amazing  to  me  at 
least.  1 could  not  find  a single  fish. 

Fearing  the  worst,  1 scoured  the  back  eddies  for  car- 
casses. A pollution  had  to  have  occurred.  But  it  had  not. 
Not  willing  to  accept  the  circumstances  I now  faced,  1 called 
other  knowledgeable  anglers  who  fished  with  bait  and 
lures.  No  one  had  an  answer  for  the  string  of  fishless  days. 
Although  I took  comfort  in  the  fact  that  they,  too,  were  not 
hav  ing  any  “luck,”  I hoped  they  could  unravel  the  where- 
abouts of  the  stream’s  inhabitants. 

Then,  a few  days  later,  a knock  on  my  door  rev  ealed  an 
angler  with  a broad  grin.  He  came  to  his  cabin  to  fish  with 
his  friends.  Usually  he  had  stopped  to  ask  advice  on  how 
the  fishing  was.  But  before  I could  be  the  bearer  of  bad 
news,  he  disappeared  into  the  darkness.  He  returned  w ith 
a cooler  in  his  hands  and  placed  it  on  the  kitchen  table. 

Two  snaps  and  he  opened  it  to  rev  eal  a brown  trout  over 
20  inches  long.  I was  amazed.  “Where  did  y ou  catch  that 
trout?”  I asked.  He  smiled  smugly  and  said.  “I  had  to  prom- 
ise the  guv  s at  camp  I wouldn’t  tell  any  one."  1 gave  him  a 
wry  smile  and  asked  if  it  had  been  taken  close  by.  “Yes,” 
he  said,  “and  we  caught  and  released  another  one  ov  er  19 
inches  long.” 

I understood  his  commitment  to  his  friends  and 
shuffled  my  feet  on  the  hardwood  floor.  “Bet  y ou  hav  e had 
some  great  fishing  this  week,”  he  said.  “No.  not  really  ."  I 
confessed.O 
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The  French 
Creek  Proj  ect 


To  say  something  is 
special  and  should 
be  protected  is  not 
enough.  To  accom- 
plish anything,  a 
head  in  the  clouds 
must  be  matched  by 
feet  on  the  ground. 

The  French  Creek 
Project  has  proved  in 
the  six  years  of  its 
existence  that  it  was 
not  just  a pie-in-the- 
sky  conservation 
dream.  Firmly 
rooted  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  state,  the  project  has  stayed  true  to  its 
vision  and  is  benefiting  the  health  of  French  Creek.  It 
has  also  produced  some  surprising  spinoffs  that  should 
spread  the  word  even  farther  on  the  value  of  regional 
waterways  and  how  to  keep  them  clean. 

The  French  Creek  Project’s  purpose  can  be  stated 
simply  enough:  “We’ve  got  a good  thing  going;  let’s  keep 
it  that  way.” 

What’s  the  “good  thing”  French  Creek  has?  Only 
that  its  variety  of  aquatic  life  is  unparalleled  in  the  state. 
This  biodiversity  has  been  called  “extraordinary.”  French 
Creek  is  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  a handful  of 
streams  in  the  northeastern  United  States  that  has  such 
an  array  of  species.  Some  of  its  inhabitants  are  on  both 
the  state  and  federal  threatened  and  endangered  species 
lists.  French  Creek’s  many  types  of  fish  (88  species)  and 


freshwater  mussels 
(27  species)  have 
been  traced  to  the 
river’s  geographic 
position.  It  is  on 
the  corner  of  the 
ranges  of  species 
whose  main 
populations  are 
found  either  north, 
east,  south  or  west 
of  the  watershed. 

Geologic  and 
climatic  changes, 
brought  about  by 
the  great  glaciers 
that  moved  into  northern  Pennsylvania  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  ago,  blocked  the  established  direction  of  flow  of 
French  Creek  (and  the  Allegheny  River)  northward  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  system.  The  ice  advance  redirected 
the  drainage  southward,  where  it  joined  the  Ohio  River 
system.  Different  species  inhabit  both  basins.  French 
Creek  kept  some  of  the  old  and  added  many  of  the  new. 
Later,  when  scientists,  fishermen  and  others  compared 
what  they  knew  was  in  French  Creek  with  what  people 
elsewhere  said  was  in  their  streams,  it  was  discovered 
that  French  Creek  was  unique. 

How  to  keep  it  that  w av?  Protecting  French  Creek’s 
special  mix  of  water  life  wasn’t  an  “easy”  matter  of 
coming  up  with  funds  to  buy  the  stream  and  land  around 
it  and  make  a hands-off  preserve.  The  watershed  is  too 
extensive— 1,270  square  miles  stretching  into 
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Chautauqua 
County,  New 
York,  and 
draining 
parts  of  Erie, 

Crawford, 

Mercer  and 
Venango 
counties  in 
Pennsylva- 
nia. The 
creek’s 
mainstem  is 
nearly  120 
miles  long. 

People 

already  live  throughout  the  area  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  Civen  current  trends,  the  French  Creek  region  will 
increase  in  human  population,  roads,  industry  and 
businesses,  besides  already  hosting  extensive  agricul- 
ture. 

Since  so  many  streams  have  lost  water  quality  and 
have  had  their  variety  and  numbers  of  aquatic  life  eroded 
by  man’s  encroachment,  interest  developed  in  preserving 
French  Creek’s  unusual  richness.  In  1995,  Allegheny 
College  (Meadville),  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conser- 
vancy and  the  Pennsylvania  Environmental  Council 
initiated  the  French  Creek  Project. 

The  project’s  original  goals  were  to  raise  public 
awareness  about  the  value  of  the  stream  through  public 
education  and  outreach  effort;  to  serve  as  a catalyst  for 
the  development  of  a watershed  organization  composed 
oflocal  people;  and  to  preserve  habitat,  maintain  biologi- 
cal diversity  and  protect  French  Creek’s  endangered 
species.  Because  its  basic  notion  of  “sustainability,” 
using  but  not  abusing  resources  so  we  always  have  them, 
can  be  applied  nearly  everywhere,  other  people  and 
entities  are  watching  the 
French  Creek  project  closely. 

Enough  years  have  gone 
by  since  the  French  Creek 
Project’s  beginnings  to  make 
or  break  the  effort.  Has  the 
project  produced  results,  or 
have  its  promises  seeped 
away,  like  water  through  a 
sandbar? 

That  was  the  question 


asked  of 
Brian  Hill, 
the  Meadville 
native  who 
has  been  the 
director  of 
the  French 
Creek 
Project  from 
the  start. 

Hill  is  an 
important 
key  to  what 
the  project 
has  been  able 
to  accom- 
plish. He  is  well-respected  at  both  the  state  and  local 
level.  Hill  links  those  who  reside  in  the  French  Creek 
watershed  and  those  “outsiders”  who  care  about  the 
stream  but  don’t  happen  to  live  nearby.  You  might  say 
Hill  is  the  “hometown  boy  who  made  good”  for  French 
Creek. 

The  French  Creek  Project  operates  under  a com- 
mon-sense approach.  Conservation  projects  are  most 
successful  when  the  community  considers  the  efforts  its 
own.  When  there  is  pride  of  “ownership,”  when  people 
care  about  what  happens  to  “our  creek,”  that  does  more 
to  produce  results  than  high-sounding  pronouncements 
about  “global  ecological  significance”  from  afar. 

“The  staff  has  grown  since  you  were  first  here,”  says 
Hill.  Now  there  are  three  full-time  employees:  Hill; 

Alice  Sjolander,  a watershed  conservationist;  and  Judy 
Acker,  coordinator  of  the  French  Creek  Outdoor  Learn- 
ing  Center.  A work/ study  student,  courtesy  of  the 
Bonner  Foundation,  was  also  on  hand,  organizing  the 
project’s  fourth  grade  presentations  and  revamping  the 
website.  “We’ll  reach  2,500  kids  this  year,”  says  Hill.  In 

addition,  there’s  an  advisory 
board  of  30  who  represent 
diverse  watershed  interests— 
farmers,  businessmen, 
academics,  conservationists 
and  government  representa- 
tives. 

“We’re  also  bringingon  a 
staff  scientist  to  conduct 
research,”  says  Hill.  The 
French  Creek  Project  recently 
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signed  a memorandum  of  understanding  with  The 
Nature  Conservancy,  which  is  funding  this  professional. 
The  staff  scientist  w ill  examine  trends  in  the  stream’s 
endangered  mussels  and  rare  darters.  “We  need  more 
baseline  data,”  says  Hill,  “ to  see  what  effects  our  efforts, 
especially  w ith  best  management  practices,  are  having,  as 
we’re  investing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.” 

The  French  Creek  Project’s  motto  is  “Conservation 
through  Cooperation.”  Best  management  practices 
relates  to  educating  and  helping  to  pro\  ide  financial 
assistance  to  farmers  (and  other  riparian  property 
owners/ users)  to  adopt  land  use  management  techniques 
that  are  best  for  French  Creek.  This  includes  putting 
rain  gutters  on  barns  (to  direct  water  How  to  lessen 
uncontrolled  runoff);  installing  septic  systems  for  milk 
house  waste;  managing  manure  to  avoid  excessive 
nutrients  entering  streams;  and  fencing  streambanks  to 
bring  back  natural  vegetation  (green  filter)  and  keep 
livestock  from  trampling  the  edges. 

“When  we  got  started,  we  had  a grant  from  DEP 
[Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental  Protection] 
for  $20,000,”  says  Hill.  “We  had  to  give  it  back  because 
we  couldn’t  expend  it  in  the  allotted  time.”  But  that’s  all 
changed. 

“We  recently  received  a $31 1 ,000  grant  through 
DEP’s  Grow  ing  Greener  program,  which  includes 
$ 180,000  for  mini-grants  to  show  best  management 
practices  with  farms,”  says  Hill.  “Growing  Greener  has  a 
two-year  period  to  use  the  money  and  we’ve  already 
committed  $ 130,000  to  farmers  this  summer.”  That  was 
just  two  months  after  the  grant  was  received.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  project,  landowners  were  a bit  skeptical 
about  an  environmental  initiative.  “Now  people  want  to 
participate,”  says  Hill. 

The  priority  threat  to  French  Creek  is  non-point- 
source  pollution.  “This  is  directly  related  to  the  behavior 
of  people  in  the  watershed,”  says  Hill,  like  the  use  of 
lawn-care  chemicals,  disposal 
of  used  motor  oil,  storm  sewer 
and  road  runoff,  stream 
siltation  and  over-enrichment 
by  agriculture. 

“People  took  French 
Creek  for  granted,  and  we 
wanted  to  raise  public  aware- 
ness,” he  says.  “We  first 
aimed  at  doing  aggressive, 
broad-based  efforts  to  educate 


people.”  So  far,  more  than  12.000  people  ha\e  seen  the 
French  Creek  Project’s  slide  presentations.  Their 
quarterly  newsletter  goes  to  3,000;  a “camassing  the 
creek”  effort  went  door  to  door,  contacting  riparian 
landowners;  and  the  project’s  been  featured  on  radio  and 
TV  and  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  French  Creek  Project’s  slide  program  reaches 
every  fourth  grade  student  in  every  school  district  in  the 
French  Creek  drainage,  from  the  headwaters  near 
Sherman,  New  York,  savs  Hill,  downstream  to  Franklin, 
in  Venango  County,  w here  the  creek  enters  the  Allegh- 
eny River.  The  presenter  leaves  activity  and  coloring 
books  ( Amazing  Creeks!)  for  the  class. 

The  project  also  developed  “The  French  Creek:  A 
Route  to  the  Future,”  an  environmental  education 
curriculum  for  grades  kindergarten  through  12.  There’s 
also  its  Outdoor  Fearning  Center,  currently  with  two 
portable  classrooms,  on  177  acres  in  Meadville.  Trails 
have  been  developed  on  the  former  Superfund  site  (now 
cleaned  up  and  reclaimed)  and  three  school  districts  in 
Crawford  County  make  use  of  the  Outdoor  Learning 
Center  for  elementary  through  high  school  sessions. 

“We  have  a lot  of  community  support,”  says  Hill. 

The  French  Creek  Project  has  also  reached  out  to  involve 
businesses  and  organizations/ foundations.  Prime  local 
business  supporters  have  been  LORD  Corporation, 
Dad’s  Products,  Moody  & Associates  and  PPG.  Grants 
have  come  from  sources  including  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania  Watershed  Protection  Program,  Heinz  Endow- 
ments, Kellogg  Foundation  and  others. 

Besides  DEP,  close  governmental  partners  with  the 
project  have  been  the  Natural  Resources  Conservation 
Service  of the  LhS.  Department  of  Agriculture,  comm 
conservation  districts,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources,  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

“Ron  Lee  [Commission  Area  Fisheries  Manager]  has 

been  a valuable  resources 
person  for  us,"  says  Hill, 
“and  the  Commission's 
officers  have  been  involved 
in  our  education  program." 
Hill  says  the  Commission 
has  been  “extraordinarih 
supportive  of  the  things  we 
do,  and  always  helpful." 

The  Commission  was  a 
participant  in  formulating 
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the  project’s  original  vision 
plan,  as  well  as  in  drawing 
up  the  new  watershed 
management  plan  that  will 
take  French  Creek  conser- 
vation into  the  future.  The 
Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy  received  a 
grant  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources’  Keystone  Rivers  Conserva- 
tion Program  to  develop  the  plan,  while  the  French 
Creek  Project  took  responsibility  for  public  participa- 
tion and  outreach. 

The  project  also  organized  the  first  annual  “French 
Creek  Sojourn’’  last  June,  in  which  120  people  took 
canoes  over  five  days  from  a launch  site  near  Waterford, 
in  Erie  County,  to  Franklin.  Along  the  way  they 
enjoyed  presentations  about  the  stream— its 
biodiversity,  water  quality,  sustainable  farming  and 
development,  and  the  human  history  of  the  area.  The 
French  Creek  region  is  rich  in  Indian  and  American 
colonial-period  history,  including  forts  from  the  French 
and  Indian  War  and  a visit  by  George  Washington. 

“These  are  all  pieces  of  bail,”  says  Hill,  “to  hook 
people  into  French  Creek  with  whatever  it  takes, 
whatever  interests  them,  darters,  mussels,  game  fish, 
history.” 

New  this  past  summer  is  French  Creek  Ecotours. 
Foeated  at  the  corner  of  routes  6 and  19  in  Erie 
County,  the  project-run  canoe  rental  provides  not  just  a 
way  to  paddle  down  the  creek,  but  a w ay  to  appreciate 
the  trip  more.  From  May  through  September,  more 
than  1 ,200  people  had  already  experienced  the  stream 
through  French  Creek  Ecotours.  Guided  tours  can  be 
arranged,  but  everyone  who  takes  out  one  of  the  canoes 
or  kayaks  gets  a briefing  about  what  makes  the  river 
special,  bv  Eeotour  coordinator  Faura  Heeschen. 
French  Creek  is  placid,  w ith  time  for  fishing, 
sightsccingand  wildlife-watching,  w ith  easily  navigated 
riffles  (Class  l-ll).  For  those  with  their  own  canoes, 
pickup  shuttles  can  be  arranged,  (kill  (814)  282-8300 
lor  shop  hours/ days  and  canoe/kayak  availability.  The 
French  Creek  Project’s  website  (see  the  sidebar  with 
this  article)  includes  a map  and  description  of  public 
canoe  accesses  on  the  stream. 

The  French  Creek  Project  has  also  spawned  an 


offspring.  The  Northern 
Allegheny  Project  was 
begun  in  late  2000,  to  do 
for  the  upper  Allegheny 
watershed,  including 
tributary  Oil, 
Brokenstraw,  Tionesta 
and  Conewango  creeks, 
what  the  French  Creek 
Project  has  done  lor  that 
river  basin.  Gina  Ellis  is  the  director  of  the  Northern 
Allegheny  Project,  says  Hill,  and  she  is  following  the 
French  Greek  Project’s  format  of  combining  commu- 
nity education  and  cooperation,  on-the-ground  conser- 
vation efforts  and  good  science.  Ellis  will  be  working- 
more  with  forestry  practices  than  Hill,  because  her 
coverage  area  has  more  woodlands.  The  Northern 
Allegheny  Project  has  already  forged  an  alliance  with 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  at  Titusville  and  Two  Mile 
Run  County  Park  in  Venango  County,  where  it  has 
offices. 

“I  often  think  we’re  going  from  the  Precam- 
brian  to  the  Cambrian  Period,”  says  Hill,  referring  to 
the  epoch  in  geologic  time  when  life  exploded  in 
numbers  and  variety  in  the  ancient  seas.  “I’ve  seen 
interest  in  French  Creek  grow  phenomenally  in  the  last 
five  years,”  says  Hill. 

Expansions  of  interest  include  the  Conneaut  Fake 
and  French  Creek  Valley  Conservancy;  French  Creek 
Recreational  Trails  (Rails-to-Trails  group),  and 
Meadville  and  Vernon  and  West  Mead  townships’ 
environmental  advisory  councils.  Phis  awareness  that 
the  river  must  be  kept  healthy  has  worked,  no  doubt, 
because  the  French  Creek  Project’s  neighbors-helping- 
neighbors  conservation  approach  is  paying  off.  O 


Contacts 

* The  French  Creek  Project,  Box  1 72,  Allegheny 
College,  Meadville,  PA  1 6335;  (81 4)  332-2946; 
email:  Frenchcrik@aol.com;  http:// 
frenchcreek.allegheny.edu. 

* Northern  Allegheny  Project,  P.O.  Box  568, 
Hydetown,  PA  16328;  (814)  827-4428;  email: 
NorthAllegProj@cs.com. 
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Leo  George 

On  October  22, 2001 , the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion and  the  anglers  and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania  lost  a 
very  special  person.  Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Leo  George.  Leo  was  one  of  the  finest  officers  ever  to 
pin  on  the  badge  of  a Pennsylvania  conservation  officer. 
I had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  being  his  neighboring  of- 
ficer before  transferring  to  Schuylkill  Count}'.  We  worked 
side  by  side  in  one  of  the  busiest  districts  in  the  state, 
Wallenpaupack.  Leo  was  always  there  for  me  and  was  like 
my  big  brother.  He  w as  one  of  the  greatest  people  I have 
ever  met.  He  was  not  just  a co-worker— he  w as  my  friend 
and  I am  going  to  miss  him  deeply.  Take  care.  Bud.— WCO 
Clyde  N.  Warner  Jr,  Eastern  Schuylkill  County. 

Refreshing  encounter 

Far  too  often  we  hear  the  negative  headlines.  In  this 
line  of  work,  it’s  usually  only  “w  ord  of  mouth,”  but  still 
similar.  Generali}',  it’s  something  like,  “that  no  good 
(expletive)  had  his  kids  out  there  the  other  day  teaching 
them  to  poach  (or  showing  them  its  okay  to  litter)!” 
Whether  true  or  false,  these  comments  label  all  of  us  who 
respect  the  title  of  “sportsman.”  That’s  why  it’s  so  re- 
freshing to  encounter  men  and  women  astream  teaching 
young  anglers  to  “do  right.”  That’s  why  all  of  the  many 
organizations  and  individuals  w ho  organize  (and  also  con- 
duct impromptu)  litter  pickups  need  to  be  commended! 
Their  efforts  help  fend  off  the  “black  eye”  we  all  get  by 
the  unsavory  actions  of  a few.  Their  actions  keep  private 
property  open  to  angling.  Their  actions  are  truly  deserv- 
ing of  the  title  “sportsman,”  or  “sportswoman,”  in  the 
case  of  the  young  woman  I saw  teaching  her  children  the 
importance  of  cleaning  up  the  mess  left  by  others  using 
the  area  before  them.  To  these  Iblks,  we  should  all  say, 
“Hats  off!  ”—  W/CO  James  M.  Vat  ter,  Westmoreland 
County. 

Thanks  again 

After  a very  long  and,  at  times,  difficult  trout  stock- 
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ing  season.  I have  recenth  hit  a string  of  good  luck.  So 
often  waterways  conservation  officers  and  deputies  are 
soundingboardsforthe  ftshingand  boatingpublic’s  com- 
plaints on  many  subjects.  One  thing  is  certain— it  is  im- 
possible to  please  everyone  all  the  time,  espeeialh  in  law 
enforcement  situations.  It  is  realh  nice  to  get  support 
from  local  sportsmen's  organizations  and  inclix  iduals  out 
on  the  waterways!  This  week  on  two  consecutive  davs  1 
had  people  approach  me  to  extend  a hand  and  offer  thanks 
for  doing  a great  job.  That  filled  the  tank  for  the  next 
several  months  of  unhappv  violators  who  w ill  be  encoun- 
tered during  the  boating  season.—  WCO  Don  Lean  er, 
Northern  Chester  Count}  \ 

Sounds  from  the  livewell 

While  on  boat  patrol  on  Cross  Creek  Lake  one  fall 
afternoon  with  WCO  Keith  Small,  we  observed  two  indi- 
viduals fishing  from  a pontoon  boat.  We  decided  to  pull 
alongside  to  check  their  fishing  licenses  and  to  see  if  thex 
had  caught  anything.  I introduced  myself  and  asked  if 
the}  had  had  any  luck.  They  said  that  the}  had  caught  a 
short  bass  earlier  in  the  day  but  nothing  since.  Everv- 
thing  seemed  to  be  in  order,  and  we  were  just  about  to 
pull  away  when  we  heard  a thumping  sound  coming  from 
the  pontoon  boat.  I asked  one  of  the  anglers  w hat  had 
caused  that  sound.  He  glanced  over  at  his  partner  and 
said,  “Oh,  that’s  just  a short  bass  in  the  livewell.”  A quick 
look  in  the  livewell  revealed  that  it  did  indeed  contain  an 
11-inch  largemouth  bass.  When  questioned,  the  angler 
stated  that  it  was  their  practice  to  put  everything  t hex 
catch  into  the  livewell  and  then  release  the  undersize  fish 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  Officer  Small  explained  to  the  men 
that  the  law  requires  any  fish  caught  out  of  season,  or 
undersize,  or  over  the  daily  creel  limit,  to  be  returned 
immediately  unharmed  to  the  water  from  which  it  was 
taken.  We  released  the  fish  and  issued  the  responsible 
angler  a citation. 

As  we  {Hilled  away  from  the  boat,  I couldn’t  help  but 
chuckle  at  the  thought  of  that  bass  listening  to  our  con- 
versation from  the  livewell,  realizing  that  if  it  were  going 
to  be  rescued,  it  was  going  to  have  to  contribute  to  the 
cause— making  noise  by  desperately  swimming  into  the 
walls  of  its  prison.  I guess  that’s  the  fish's  wa\  of  saving, 
“Hey,  guys,  I’m  in  here ! ”—  WCO  Scott  O/tfer,  Northern 
York  County. 

Magic  by  the  stream 

While  on  foot  patrol  through  the  Allcghcnv  National 
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Forest,  I came  upon  a campsite  near  the  stream.  As  I 
cheeked  the  campsite,  the  occupants  and  I discovered  that 
we  have  some  things  in  common— one  individual  was  a 
park  ranger  from  Ohio.  After  discussing  mutual  profes- 
sional problems,  I started  to  leave  the  campsite,  but  he 
held  me  up  so  his  cousin  could  show  me  something. 

As  it  turned  out,  they  wanted  to  show  me  how  he  “dis- 
poses” of  his  cigarettes.  Mr.  Finnegan  took  his  lit  ciga- 
rette that  was  approximately  three  inches  long  and  stuffed 
it  into  his  closed  fist.  With  his  fist  still  smoking,  he  then 
tapped  both  ends  of  his  fist,  moved  his  hands  slowly, 
mumbled  some  incantation  and  made  the  cigarette  dis- 
appear— right  there,  not  three  feet  from  my  nose!  I con- 
sider myself  a trained  observer,  but  I was  completely 
amazed  and  had  to  admit  that  I had  no  clue  how  he  did  it. 
Mr.  Finnegan,  after  making  sure  I was  not  on  fire,  admit- 
ted to  me  that  he  is  a magician  by  trade. 

After  cheeking  to  make  sure  I still  had  all  my  equip- 
ment, I left,  but  I wondered,  if  this  guy  catches  more  than 
his  limit,  howwill  I find  the  fish?—  WCO Robert F M cider, 
McKean  County. 

$1,810  in  fines 

The  summer  of  1999  was  memorable  for  one 
Raystown  Lake  boater.  His  season  commenced  on  Me- 
morial Day  weekend  with  a pursuit  after  dark  that  subse- 
quently resulted  in  summary  charges  of  fleeing  and  at- 
tempting to  elude  an  officer,  negligent  operation  of  a 
watercraft,  and  interference  with  an  officer.  Two  weeks 
later,  this  same  individual  was  again  cited  for  negligent 
operation  of  a watercraft,  as  well  as  a safety  equipment 
deficiency.  In  early  July,  this  same  boater  was  appre- 
hended and  cited  for  operating  after  hours  without  dis- 
playing navigation  lights.  His  season  culminated  in  early 
August  with  criminal  charges  of  operating  a watercraft  / 
while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  and  reckless  opera- 
tions of  a watercraft  as  a result  of  a boating  accident  in 
which  a $70,000  powerboat  was  totaled.  His  final  score 
for  the  summer  was  $1,810  in  fines  plus  court  and  legal 
fees  and  a lengthy  revocation  of  operational  privileges  well 
into  the  new  millennium.—  WCO  Alan  1).  Robinson , 
Northern  Huntington/Mifflin  Counties. 

9/1 1/01,  northern  Wayne  County 

The  dav  began  the  same  as  most  others.  1 was  get- 
ting ready  for  work  when  the  phone  rang.  DWCO  J.J. 
Dunsinger  was  calling  as  expected.  We  were  scheduled 


to  testify  in  a hearing  for  the  state  police.  The  call,  how- 
ever, was  not  about  the  hearing.  J.J.  told  me  that  hijacked 
planes  were  flyinginto  buildings  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington D.C.  At  first,  1 thought  he  was  joking,  but  when  I 
turned  the  television  on,  it  was  certainly  no  joke.  Shortly 
after  I witnessed  a plane  fly  directly  into  one  of  the  World 
Trade  Center  buildings.  I called  the  regional  office  look- 
ing for  answers,  but  even  the  people  who  always  had  an- 
swers to  my  questions  were  stunned.  Not  long  after  that, 
a report  came  in  that  another  jet  crashed  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. Two  thoughts  entered  my  mind— who  was  do- 
ing this,  and  how  far  would  it  go?  Then  the  phone  rang 
again.  Instructions  were  received  to  stay  bv  the  phone— 
we  were  on  standby. 

For  days,  like  most  Americans  I was  glued  to  the  tele- 
vision set  hoping  for  answers.  The  tragedy  was  slowly 
pieced  together,  with  one  heartbreaking  report  after  an- 
other. Unbelievable  reports  of  hundreds  of  police  and 
firefighters  missing,  people  leaping  from  windows  to 
avoid  an  even  worse  fate  inside  the  buildings,  and  then 
cellular  phone  calls  from  regular  people  onboard  the  hi- 
jacked planes  to  their  families  informing  them  ofwhatwas 
happening. 

This  horrible  act  seemed  so  far  away.  Then  I became 
aware  that  Ron  Zaykowski,  a friend,  was  a roommate  in 
college  with  one  of  the  men  on  Flight  93.  The  man’s  name 
is  Jeremy  Click.  I spoke  with  Ron  and  we  talked  about 
Jeremy.  I found  myself  speechless  at  times  as  1 learned 
that  Jeremy  and  several  other  passengers  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice.  They  took  the  plane  back  from  the  hijack- 
ers and  in  doing  so  gave  their  own  lives.  It  suddenly  didn’t 
seem  far  away  anymore.  I sat  and  realized  that  this  was 
not  happening  in  a faraway  land,  but  it  was  happening 
here.  It  was  no  longer  images  on  television  or  stories  in 
the  newspaper— it  was  real  people,  people  with  families, 
Americans  targeted  by  radical  assassins.  An  empty  and 
helpless  feeling  seemed  to  linger.  I offered  any  assistance 
I could  and  assured  Ron  that  I would  let  everyone  know 
the  names  of  the  “Heroes  of  Flight  93.” 

I think  of  these  men  and  their  sellless  act  of  bravery 
and  the  ultimate  sacrifice  made  by  them  and  their  fami- 
lies when  I see  the  American  flag  still  flying  high,  and 
especially  when  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  is  played. 

I think  of  Jeremy  Click,  Todd  Beamer,  Mark  Bingham, 
Thomas  Burnett  and  the  many  other  American  heroes. - 
WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  Northern  Wayne  County .O 
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^products  and  fdtddieafiom 


Public  Fishing  Waters 
and  Boating  Access 


Guide  to  Public  Fishing 
Waters  and  Boating 
Access 

96  pages,  6x9  inches.  Speci- 
fies PA’s  public  access 
locations  by  county  with 
brief  driving  directions.  In- 
cludes details  on  each 
access’s  services.  Also  lists 
public  fishing  waters  by 
county. 


Pennsylvania 

Amphibians 


Reptiles 


Pennsylvania 
Amphibians  & Reptiles 

166  pages,  6x9  inches,  full 
color,  illustrated.  Sala- 
manders, frogs,  toads, 
turtles,  lizards  and  snakes. 
Animal  characteristics,  iden- 
tification, range,  habitat, 
reproduction  and  food. 


Pennsylvania 

Fishes 


Pennsylvania  Fishes 

170  pages,  6x9  inches,  full 
color,  illustrated.  140 
fishes,  sections  on  identifi- 
cation, habitat,  life  history. 
Lists  species  by  watershed. 
Glossary,  reference  section, 
resources  list. 


Endangered  and 
Threatened  Species 
of  Pennsylvania 

80  pages,  8.5x11  inches,  full 
color,  photos.  Invertebrates, 
birds,  mammals,  fish,  rep- 
tiles, amphibians,  plants. 


with  soy-based  inks 


© same  ruin  »t  ramnuiu 


Wall  Charts 

Printed  in  full  color  on  quality  paper,  suitable  for 
framing.  17  inches  by  22  inches.  Shipped  rolled  in 
tubes,  not  folded. 
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PUBLICATIONS  & PRODUCTS  ORDER  FORM 


144?//  ChaFt  Sets  (taxable,  shipped  in  mailing  tube,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

code#  \ 

1 quantity  i 

product 

price 

103FCHTS 

Coldvvater  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 
Warmwater  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 
Migratory  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 
Misc.  Game  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 
Panfishes  of  Pennsylvania 
Forage  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 

Set  $5.66 

103RCHTS 

Frogs  of  Pennsylvania 
Salamanders  of  Pennsylvania 
Snakes  of  Pennsylvania 
Turtles  of  Pennsylvania 

Set  $3.77 

Books 


(taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 


code# 

| quantity 

product 

j price  j 

j total 

103AMPR 

PA  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

$9.43 

103PUBF 

Guide  to  Public  Fishing 
Waters  and  Boating  Access 

$2.83 

103FISH 

Pennsylvania  Fishes 

$9.4  3 

103ENDS 

Endangered  &.  Threatened 
Species  of  PA 

$5.66 

P atches  (taxable,  limited  quantities  available,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

code#  j 

: quantity  j 

product 

j price  1 

; total 

111NCOP98 

1998  Northern  Copperhead 

$4.71 

111NLFR99 

1999  Northern  Leopard  Frog 

$4.71 

1 1 1 MPTUOO 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

$4.71 ! 

111SALA01 

2001  Spotted  Salamander 

$4.71 

111SKNK02 

2002  Five-Lined  Skink 

$4.71 

111PLAY02 

2002  PLAY  Patch:  Hybrid  Bass 

$2.83 

PA  Angler  & Boater  Subscriptions/ Renewals 

□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  at  $9. 

□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  at  $25. 


Dj 

“3  C 

FREE  Subscriptions 


□ YES!  Enter  my  FREE  subscription. 

Subscriber’s  Age  □ Age:  10  (12  issues) 

□ Age:  8 (20  issues)  □ Age:  11(8  issues) 

□ Age:  9 (16  issues)  □ Age:  12(9  issues) 


TOTAL  YOUR  ORDER 


Wall  charts  sets,  patches,  and  books  subtotal  (taxable) 

PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 

Ball  caps  (tron-taxable) 

SUBTOTAL 

Shipping  and  handling  total 
FOR  ORDERS  UNDER  $ 10.00-ADD  $2.00 
FOR  ORDERS  OF  $10.00  OR  MORE-ADD  $3.00 

PA  Angler  &.  Boater  Subscription  TOTAL 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 

ORDER  INFORMATION 

Use  for  new  PA  Angler  & Boater  subscriptions,  PLAY  subscriptions,  publication  and 
product  orders  and  change  of  address. 


Name 


Child’s  Name  for  PLAY  Subscription 


Street  Address 


City  „ _ State Zip 

Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Educational  Media  Section, 
P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Use  check  or  money  order  for 
remittance  made  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.  r i n? 


You  can  also  purchase  our  products  at  uThe  Outdoor  Shop ” at  www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Please  cut  along  dotted  line  and  mail  TODAY!  Feel  free  to  photocopy  this  form  if  you  don’t  wish  to  cut  your  magazine. 
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POPULAR  WITH  KEYSTONE  STATE  BOATERS 


Pennsylvanians  can  now  take  a boating  safety  education 
course  and  earn  a Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate 
at  home.  To  date,  more  than  7,000  boaters  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  take  the  Commission’s 
“Boat  Pennsylvania”  Internet  and  Video/Correspon- 
dence  Courses. 

These  courses  were  designed  for  Pennsylvania’s  rec- 
reational powerboaters.  However,  they  are  av  ailable  to 
anyone  interested  in  boating  or  boating  safety.  The  Boat 
Pennsylvania  courses  are  an  excellent  alternative  to  at- 
tending a classroom  boating  course.  Like  classroom 
courses,  the  new  Boat  Pennsylvania  courses  supply  boat- 
ers with  practical  information  so  they  can  make  informed 
decisions  on  the  water. 

The  Boat  Pennsylvania  Internet  Course  is  an  inter- 
active program  that  any  boater  will  enjoy.  You  can  take 
the  course  free  of  charge  until  you  choose  to  take  the 
final  “certification”  examination.  If  you  don’t  need  a 
certificate  but  w ant  to  learn  more  about  boating,  this 
colorful  course  is  the  place  to  go.  When  you  miss  a ques- 
tion, it  tells  you  where  you  can  find  the  correct  answer. 
It's  a great  way  to  challenge  your  boating  knowledge. 
Best  of  all,  it’s  fun! 

The  Boat  Pennsylvania  Video/Correspondence 
Course  includes  a full-color  instruction  manual.  The 
manual  is  accompanied  by  a 60-minute  video  overview 
of  boating  and  boating  safety.  The  manual  is  an  easy-to- 
follow guide.  It  explains  Pennsylvania  and  federal  boat- 
ing laws  and  regulations,  navigation  rules  and  aids,  and 
handling  boating  emergencies.  I ncluded  are  exercises 
to  aid  your  study  and  material  retention.  The  video  fol- 
lows the  instruction  manual.  Combined  with  the 
manual,  the  video  makes  the  course  a fun  way  to  learn 
about  boating. 

Both  Boat  Pennsylvania  courses  have  six  chapters 
of  boating  information.  This  is  followed  by  a 75-ques- 
tion multiple-choice  test,  a practice  test,  or  chapter  re- 


view exercises.  Once  the  student  is  secure  with  the 
knowledge,  the  student  can  take  the  final  certification 
exam.  Apassinggrade  ofBO  percent  must  be  achieved 
to  qualify  to  be  issued  a PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate.  The  vendor  is- 
sues a temporary  certificate  good  for  60  days.  A per- 
manent credit-card  like  certificate  issued  bv  the  Com- 
mission follows. 

Boating  Safety  Education  Certificates  are  required 
for  all  operators  of  personal  watercraft  (Jet  Skis®.  Sea 
Doos®,  Wave  Runners®,  Tiger  Sharks®,  and  others). 
They  are  also  required  for  youth  12  to  15  years  of  age 
w hen  operating  boats  powered  by  motors  of  10  horse- 
power or  more. 

To  order  the  Commission-designated  Internet 
boating  course,  visit  our web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
Click  on  “Boat  Pennsylvania.”  The  price  is  $15,  pav- 
able  to  the  contractor  who  designed  and  administers 
the  course.  To  order  the  Boat  Pennsv  lv  an  ia  \ ideo/ C<  >r- 
respondence  Course,  call  1-800-460-9698.  The 
price  is  $24.95  plus  $5  shipping/handling.  There  is 
a “Family  Pak  Option,”  and  extra  manuals  and  certifi- 
cation tests  are  available  for  $ 10  each. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Dedication  of  Memorial 
Tree  for  WCO  Jerry  Greiner 

Family  and  friends  of  Waterways 
Conservation  Officer  Gerald  L. 
Greiner  gathered  at  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  Harrisburg  headquar- 
ters on  November  1 ,2001  , to  dedicate 
a tree  in  his  memory.  Abradford  pear 
tree,  with  leaves  changing  to  their  fall 
colors,  was  dedicated  by  Executive 
Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  and  Jerry’s 
wife,  Joy  Greiner. 

I n remarks  open  i ngthe  ceremony, 

fialjin'  from  the  fcitcfjen 


Executive  Director  Colangelo  re- 
counted some  of  the  highlights  of 
WCO  Greiner’s  remarkable  career  of 
service.  He  also  announced  the  cre- 
ation of  the  “Gerald  L.  Greiner  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Award,”  which 
will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  WCO 
who  best  exemplifies  the  ideals  of  “Re- 
source First”— the  protection,  conser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  water  resources  in 
the  performance  of  one’s  daily  duties. 

Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Gerald  L.  Greiner  died  at  It  is  residence 


'Perch  'pakek  m u 

jBusf  [-T anmta  Crcum  Sauce 


by  Wayne  Phillips 


Turn  yellow  perch  fillets  into  a taste 
sensation  that  drives  away  the  winter 
chills  and  keeps  your  taste  buds  call- 


ing for  more. 


Ingredients  (for  four  servings) 
Boneless,  skinless  perch  fillets— allow 
2 to  4 per  person  depending  on  fish 

size 

1 small  onion,  diced 
1 clove  garlic,  finely  minced 
1 cup  cherry  or  grape  tomatoes,  cut 
in  half 

1 cup  half  and  half 
1 /2-cup  fresh  basil  leaves,  coarsely 
chopped 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Procedure 

Saute  onions,  garlic  and  tomatoes 
in  a tablespoon  of  butter  for  five  min- 
utes or  until  the  tomatoes  break  down 
a bit.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Brush  a large  baking  dish  or  individual 
baking  dishes  with  butter.  Layer  in  the 
perch  fillets.  Season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Top  with  onion,  garlic  and  tomato 


mixture.  Sprinkle  half  the  chopped 
basil  over  the  fish  mixture.  Pour  the 
cream  over  the  ingredients  and  bake 
in  a 350-degree  oven  for  20  to  30 
minutes  or  until  the  fish  is  just  cooked 
through.  Sprinkle  the  remaining  ba- 
sil over  the  dish  once  it  is  out  of  the 
oven. 

Serve 

The  sauce  is  thin  but  rich. 
Steamed  rice  or  mashed  potatoes 
make  a perfect  bed  for  this  dish  as  they 
absorb  the  rich  sauce.  If  you  prefer  a 
thicker  sauce,  substitute  a basic  white 
sauce  for  the  half  and  half.  Asparagus 
or  broccoli  complements  the  perch. 
Baking  the  fish  in  individual  dishes 
makes  for  a spectacular  presentation. 


on  January 29, 2001.  Hewas58years 
old.  WCO  Greiner  was  employed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission from  February  7,  1 969,  until 
his  retirement  on  January  7,2000.  In 
more  than  30  years  of  sen  ice  to  the 
anglers  and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania, 
Jerry  distinguished  himself  by  his  de- 
votion to  duty  and  his  unswerving  com- 


mitment to  the  ideal  of 
First.” 


‘Resource 


From  left,  Michele  Klein  Jim  Smith,  Emil 
Svetahor,  Martha  Mackey,  Beth  Ostrosky, 
Joy  Greiner,  Bruce  Gundlach,  Ken  Pate, 
Ron  Evaneho,  Commissioner  Ross  Huhn, 
Tom  Kamerzel. 


Last  fall.  Commissioner  Samuel  M. 
Concilia  visited  a first  grade  class  at 
Klein  Elementary  School, 
Harhorcreek,  Erie  County.  Commis- 
sioner Concilia  presented  informa- 
tion on  fishing  and  the  kinds  offish 
that  live  in  Lake  Erie.  I he  students 
also  got  a closeup  view  of  a pre- 
served lamprey  eel,  and  they  partici- 
pated in  a brook  trout  coloring 
contest. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Notice  to  Subscribers 

Act  1982-88  provides  that  cer- 
tain records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  are  not  public 
records  for  purposes  of  the  Right-to- 
Know  Law.  This  means  that  the  Com- 
mission can  place  conditions  on  the 
release  of  such  records.  The  Commis- 
sion makes  the  subscriber  list  for  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  & available  to 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/ Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman  Jr.,  Human  Resources  Director 
Tom  Ford,  Policy  and  Planning  Manager 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/ Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Licensing  and  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
James  E.  Harvey,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/Coolwater  Fish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E., 

Division  of  Engineering  Construction  & Maintenance 
Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Real  Estate 
David  Bumann,  P.E Engineering 
Vacant,  Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Tom  Kamerzel,  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Vacant,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safely  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Vacant,  Educational  Media  Section 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


statewide  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  fish- 
ing, boating  and  sportsmen’s  organi- 
zations for  nonprofit,  noncommercial 
organizational  purposes  under  limited 
circumstances. 

If  you  do  not  want  your  name  and 
address  included  on  the  subscriber 
mailing  list  to  be  made  available  to  the 
described  organizations,  you  must 
notifv  the  Commission  in  writing  be- 


foreFebruan  15,2002.  Sendapost- 
eard  or  letter  stating,  "Please  exclude 
my  name  and  address  from  Penns  i lia- 
nia  Angler  & Boater  s subscriber  mail- 
ing list."  Send  these  notifications  to 
PA&B Circulation,  P.O.  Box 67000. 
Harrisburg,  PA  1 7106-7000.  or  e- 
ntail  your  notification,  including  your 
name  and  address,  to  ra- 
be@fish.pa.us. 


Angler's  Notebook  (Jon  Far ^ ^ 


Nothing  beats  wool  when  it  conies  to  clothing  for  cold- 
weather  fishing’.  Wool  repelswaterdroplets,  wicksmois- 
ture  away  from  the  skin  and  retains  its  insulatingabilitx 
even  when  soaked.  Particularly  useful  are  fingerless 
glo\  es  made  of  rag  wool,  which  give}  on  added  dexterit} 


for  tying  knots. 


Placing  an  air-activated  hand  warmer 


inside  each  glove  against  the  back  of  your  band  helps  to 
keep  your  exposed  fingertips  warm. 

Fly  fishermen  intent  on  catching  bigger  trout  should  remember  the  old 
adage,  “big  fly,  big  fish.”  This  holds  true  because  larger  trout  are  less  likely 
to  expend  energy  feeding  on  small  insects.  They  prefer  more  substantial 
meals  such  as  crayfish  and  minnows.  If  targeting  trophy-sized  browns  and 
rainbows  is  your  goal,  shy  away  from  the  size  18  mayfly  imitations  and  go 
with  large  streamers. 

Bluegills  and  other  sunfish  can  be  caught  all  day  long  using  tiny  jigs 
tipped  with  pieces  of  garden  worms  and  nightcrawlers,  or  whole  meal- 
worms. The  problem  with  this  setup  is  that  the  fragile  baits  have  to  be 
repeatedly  replaced,  usually  after  even  nibble.  Instead  of  using  worms,  tn 
small  pieces  of  leeches,  which  are  just  as  appealing  to  hungry  sunnies,  yet 
much  more  durable. 

To  make  things  easier  on  yourself  when  launching  your  boat  (and  to 
keep  your  feet  dry),  bolt  one  or  two  wooden  planks  lengthwise  to  the  frame 
of  your  trailer.  That  wayyou  can  safely  stand  on  the  trailer  while  connecting 
or  removing  the  bow  winch  line.  Be  sure  that  the  planks  are  positioned  so 
they  don't  interfere  with  the  boat  when  it  is  loaded,  and  put  non-skid  tape  on 
the  planks  to  improve  your  footing. 

River  anglers  frequently  concentrate  their  efforts  on  areas  immediately 
downstream  of  bridge  foundations.  This  is  a good  tactic  because  gamefish 
often  seekthese  manmade  eddies  to  escape  the  current.  However,  the  spots 
above  these  abutments  can  be  even  more  productive,  because  they  also 
provide  a current  break,  but  they  also  tend  to  have  more  fish-attracting 
structure  in  the  form  of  submerged  debris  that  lodges  against  them. 
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2001  Pennsylvania  Winners 


Kristina  Gaetano,  grades  4-6  Winner: 


See  inside  this  issue  for 
details  induding  entry 
applications  and  rules. 


Josh  Joint,  grades  7-9  Winner 


Entry  deadline: 
March  31,  2002 


All  contest  information  can  be  found  at 
www.statefishart.com  or  on  AOL  (keyword:  fishart). 


Patricia  Oelschlager,  grades  10- 


12  Winner 
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2002  FISHING  LICENSE-A  GREAT  WAY  TO  START  THE  YEAR! 
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PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 

Moving  Forward 


As  trout  stocking  for  2002  begins  and  a new  trout  season 
looms,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  moving  forward  to 
provide  quality  fishing  and  boating  opportunities  for  Pennsyl- 
vania anglers. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater,  Delano 
R.  Graff  recounted  his  reflections  on  a career  in  fisheries  that 
spanned  nearly  38  years  of  outstanding  service  to  Pen nsylvania 
anglers.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission's  success  in  protecting 
the  resource,  providing  fishing  opportunities,  and  addressing 
the  desires  of  our  customers,  the  anglers  and  boaters  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  result  of  the  uncommon  dedication  and 
focus  of  employees  like  Del  Graff. 

Del  left  some  big  shoes  to  fill  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  and  the  Commission  has  selected  Rickalon  (“Rick”) 
Floopes  to  fill  them.  The  Commission’s  fisheries  programs  are 
in  good  hands  under  the  leadership  of  Rick  Hoopes  and  his 
division  chiefs.  Hoopes,  who  first  worked  for  the  Commission 
as  a college  student  in  the  summer  of  1 968,  has  more  than  30 
years  of  experience  in  managing  Pennsylvania’s  fisheries.  In 
these  years  of  service,  he  truly  has  done  it  all.  He  brings  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  all  the  major  fisheries  program  areas. 

Even  as  our  fisheries  programs  move  forward  under  the 
leadership  of  the  new  bureau  director,  we  continue  to  pursue 
a comprehensive  review  of  all  aspects  of  our  trout  program. 
We  hired  FishPro  Consulting  Engineers  and  Scientists,  the 
nation’s  premiere  aquaculture  consultant,  to  do  a comprehen- 
sive study  of  Pennsylvania’s  state  hatchery  system.  FishPro 
has  worked  on  over  400  hatchery  projects  in  40  states  and  has 
more  than  20  years  experience  in  matters  related  to  hatchery 
design  and  operations. 

This  study  will  quantify  hatchery  fish-rearing  capacity 
given  the  current  infrastructure,  identify  problems,  and  de- 
velop an  improvement  and  operation  plan  for  the  entire 
system  based  on  various  production  levels.  This  study  is  a key 
component  for  the  development  of  an  agency  plan  detailing 
the  future  of  the  Commonwealth  hatchery  system. 

As  part  of  this  comprehensive  review,  we  plan  to  convene 
a “Trout  Summit”  in  Harrisburg  later  this  year.  The  summit 
will  bring  together  experts  from  our  staff,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  and  leaders  of  statewide  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions for  briefings  and  discussions  on  topics  related  to  trout 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 

Implementing  the  expected  recommendations  of  the 
FishPro  report  and  upgrading  our  aging  hatcheries  will  cost 
money.  As  you’ve  read  on  these  pages  before,  the  Commission 
is  pursuing  efforts  to  raise  funds  to  keep  Pennsylvania  fishing. 
An  essential  element  of  this  effort  is  to  provide  information  to, 
and  obtain  input  from,  Pennsylvania’s  anglers.  In  2001,  we 


talked  with  hundreds  of  anglers  at  six  sportsmen’s  forums 
across  Pennsylvania  and  at  sportsmen  organization  meetings 
and  public  meetings.  We  are  now  moving  forward  with  plans 
for  even  more  public  forums. 

We  are  pleased  that  a number  of  state  legislators  have 
agreed  to  host  public  sportsmen’s  forums  during  the  late 
winter  and  spring  of  2002.  These  meetings  will  further 
enhance  our  efforts  to  inform  the  angling  public  and  gain 
support  for  a future  fishing  license  fee  increase.  Right  now,  we 
are  in  the  seventh  year  of  fishing  license  fees  with  the  same 
price  and  the  twelfth  year  with  the  same-price  trout  stamp.  We 
need  additional  revenue  for  the  Fish  Fund  to  continue  to 
provide  the  programs  that  anglers  expect  and  enjoy  and  to 
earmark  additional  money  for  our  infrastructure  needs. 

Plan  now  to  attend  one  of  the  sportsmen’s  forums  in  your 
area.  The  tentative  list  of  planned  public  meetings  is  shown  in 
the  sidebar  on  this  page.  Check  our  web  site 
(www.fish.state.pa.us)  or  with  your  local  state  representative 
or  state  senator  for  additional  information  about  the  time  and 
place  of  meetings  in  your  area. 


Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 


Keep  Pennsylvania  Fishing  Forums 

(Tentative  Schedule) 

Date 

Countv/Location 

Host 

Mar  1 

Erie 

Rep.  Evans 

Mar  5 

Cambria 

Reps.  Haluska,  Wojnaroski 
and  Yeweic  and 
Senator  Wozniak 

Mar  14 

Butler 

Senator  Orie/Representative 
Metcalfe 

Mar  20 

Dauphin 

Senator  Piceola  (Sportsmen’s 
Advisory  Group  Meeting) 

Mar  27 

Lackawanna 

Rep.  Staback 

Mar  28 

Washington 

Senator  Stout,  Reps. 
Solobay  and  Leseovitz 

Apr  3 

Allegheny 

Senator  Murphy  (Sportsmen’s 
Night  with  PGC  and  PFBC) 

Apr  4 

Elk 

Rep.  Surra 

Apr  1 1 

Northumberland 

Senator  1 Iclli  ick  and 
Rep.  Phillips 

Apr  17 

Montgomery 

Rep.  Godshall 

Apr  1 8 

Berks 

Rep.  Sheila  Miller 

Apr  24 

Allegheny 

Rep.  Levdansky 

Apr  25 

Bucks 

Senator  Conti 

Mat  1 5 

Lycoming 

Senator  Madigan 
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Rock  Bass  Limits  to  Change  for 
Juniata  River  and  Tributaries 

The  creel  limit  for  rock  bass  taken  from  the  Juniata 
River  and  its  tributaries  will  be  set  at  1 0 per  day  under  a special 
fishing  regulation  that  will  take  effect  January  1,  2003.  The 
new  regulation  was  adopted  by  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
as  part  of  its  winter  quarterly  meeting,  held  January  26  in 
TIarrisburg. 

The  Commission  opted  to  create  the  special  regula- 
tions for  the  Juniata  River  and  tributaries  after  consideration 
of  a proposal  to  reduce  the  statewide  daily  creel  limit  to  25  per 
day  for  many  popular  panfish  species.  That  proposal  was 
originally  prompted  by  suggestions  from  the  angling  public 
who  expressed  concerns  about  the  current  5 0-per-day  panfish 
creel  limit,  particularly  concerning  its  effect  on  rock  bass.  In 
reviewing  the  original  proposal,  Commission  fisheries  biolo- 
gists observed  that  the  proposed  statewide  change  was  unlikely 
to  have  any  notable  effect  on  harvest.  They  noted,  however, 
that  a statewide  creel  limit  reduction  could  be  an  appropriate 
value  judgment  based  on  perceptions  of  the  value  of  the  fish. 

The  Commissioners  weighed  a range  of  options  for 
panfish  management,  ultimately  creating  a regulation  specific 
to  rock  bass  in  the  Juniata  River  system  instead  of  making 
sweeping  changes  for  all  panfish  species  statewide. 

In  other  action  at  the  meeting,  the  Commission: 

• Approved  a 0.2-mile  extension  of  Delayed-Harvest, 
Artificial-Lures-Only  regulations  on  Little  Clearfield  Creek, 
Clearfield  County.  The  revised  section  now  extends  from  the 
bridge  on  S.R.  2023  (Turkey  Hill  Bridge)  upstream  for  1.3 
miles.  The  Commission  also  added  a 0.5-mile  reach  of  Fishing; 
Creek  near  Benton,  Columbia  County,  to  the  Delayed-Har- 
vest, Artificial-Lures-Only  program. 

• Agreed  to  seek  public  comment  on  a regulation  change 
that  would  reduce  the  minimum  size  restriction  on  yellow 
perch  on  Lake  Erie  and  Presque  Isle  Bay  from  8 inches  to  7 
inches. 

• Decided  to  seek  public  comment  on  a proposed  regula- 
tion specifying  that  launch  permit  decals  for  unpowered 
watercraft  shall  be  clearly  displayed  on  both  sides  of  the  boat 
at  mid-ship  just  below  the  gunwale.  For  low-volume  boats, 
such  as  kayaks,  decals  shall  be  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  deck 
at  mid-ship. 

• Passed  final  rulemaking  to  prohibit  waterskiing  in  four 
areas  of  Shenango  River  Lake,  Mercer  County.  Waterskiing 
will  no  longer  be  allowed  beneath  the  S.R.  18  and  846  bridges, 
beneath  the  Parkers  Landing  railroad  trestle  and  beneath  the 
railroad  trestle  at  the  Shenango  Recreation  Area. 


• Amended  boating  regulations  for  Tionesta  Lake,  Forest 
County,  to  limit  watercraft  to  slow,  minimum-height-swell 
speed  upstream  from  the  confluence  of  Little  Pinev  Run. 

• Reduced  the  length  of  time  that  temporary  Boating 
Safety  Education  Certificates  are  valid  from  90  days  to  60  days. 

• Amended  regulations  for  Beltzville  Lake,  Carbon  Countv, 
to  permit  waterskiing  in  the  approved  zone  beginning  at 
sunrise. 

• Adopted  regulations  regarding  closed-system  propaga- 
tion for  commercial  aquaculture  facilities. 

• Decided  to  publish  a notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to 
seek  public  comment  on  the  removal  of  special  “no-kill" 
regulations  from  a 4.2-mile  section  of  Dunkard  Creek,  Greene 
County. 

• Moved  to  publish  a notice  describing  technical  amend- 
ments that  would  clarify  the  current  regulations  for  bass 
fishing  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributaries. 

Late-Winter  Trout  Stocking 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  stocked  more  than 
79,000  trout  as  part  of  its  Late- Winter  Adult  Trout  Stocking 
Program,  promising  a flurry  of  fishing  activity  for  anglers 
looking  for  late-winter,  preseason  fun. 

The  late-winter  stocking  included  50  waters  across  33 
different  counties.  The  stockings  began  the  week  of  December 
31  and  continued  through  February.  Rainbow  trout  com- 
prised the  bulk  of  the  program,  with  60,055  set  for  release.  In 
addition,  some  11,375  brown  trout  and  7,720  brook  trout 
were  included  in  the  stockings. 

All  fish  harvested  from  the  affected  waters  are  subject  to 
Extended  Trout  Season  rules.  Trout  must  be  a minimum  of 
7 inches  in  length  and  no  more  than  three  per  day  mat'  be 
taken.  Anglers  16  years  of  age  or  older  who  wish  to  fish  for 
trout  must  display  on  an  outside  garment  both  a valid  fishing 
license  and  trout/ salmon  stamp  attached  to  the  license.  The 
2002  Pennsylvania  fishing  licenses  and  trout/salmon  stamps 
are  now  available  at  more  than  1 ,700  issuing  agents  statewide. 

Waters  included  in  the  program  are  also  open  for  an 
additional  month  of  trout  fishing.  Trout  angling  is  permitted 
in  March  on  these  waters  while  most  other  trout-stocked 
waters  close  to  fishing  at  the  end  of  Februarv  in  preparation  for 
the  traditional  opening  day  of  the  season. 

View  the  complete  list  of  stocked  waters  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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Permits  for  Private  Markers,  Aids 


The  number  of  floats,  ski  ramps,  slalom  courses,  aids,  markers  and  other  floating 
objects  on  Pennsylvania  waters  is  increasing,  but  it  is  illegal  to  place  these  devices 
unless  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  authorizes  their  use  and  placement. 

In  accordance  with  current  boating  regulations,  requests  to  establish  private 
markers  or  aids  on  Commonwealth  waterways  by  clubs,  individuals,  state  agencies, 
municipalities  and  other  groups  must  be  made  in  writing  on  Form  PFBC-277. 
Written  requests  must  be  made  to  the  Commission. 

Float  permits  (Form  PFBC-277)  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Fred  Menke, 
Aids-to-Navigation  Coordinator,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
The  phone  number  is  717-705-7833.  Form  PFBC-277  can  also  be  downloaded  for 
printing  from  the'Com'mission’s  web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us.  Click  on  “Forms” 
and  navigate  to  “Aids  to  Navigation  Permits.” 


DCNR  Launch  Permits  Now  Valid  at  Commission  Sites 

Permits  issued  by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
(DCNR)  allowing  non-powered  boats  to  launch  at  state  park  lakes  are  now  valid  for 
use  at  access  areas  and  lakes  operated  by  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

The  reciprocal  recognition  of  DCNR  launch  permits  at  Commission  launch 
sites  was  approved  by  the  Commission  last  year.  Currently,  the  DCNR  launch 
permits  can  be  purchased  only  at  state  park  offices.  The  present  DCNR  launch 
permit  costs  are  $10  for  state  residents  seeking  one-year  permits;  two-year  permits 
are  $18  for  residents.  Non-residents  pay  $15  for  a one-year  permit  and  $28  for  a 
two-year  permit.  DCNR  boat  mooring  permits  will  also  be  valid  lor  launching  at 
Commission  sites. 

The  Commission  began  to 
issue  its  own  launch  permits  in 
December  2001.  Those  launch 
permits  are  also  valid  at  Com- 
mission properties  and  at  state 
parks. 

The  introduction  of  launch 
permits  provides  a second  op- 
tion for  non-powered  boat  op- 
erators who  wish  to  use  Com- 
mission property.  Non-pow- 
ered boat  users  already  have  the 
option  to  register  their  boats, 
granting  them  use  of  Commis- 
sion property  and  waters  in  state 
parks.  Boat  registration  for  non- 
powered  boats  is  $10  for  two 
years  for  both  residents  and  non- 
residents. Commission  launch  permits  cost  $10  for  one  year  and  $18  for  two  years. 

The  Commission  manages  through  state  ownership,  lease  or  easements  62 
publicly  accessible  lakes  and  nearly  250  waterside  access  areas  that  provide  fishing 
and  boating  opportunities.  There  are  1 1 6 state  parks  with  46  boating  areas.  0 
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Sign 

I try  my  best  to  cover  every  part  of  the  Angler  maga- 
zine. T he  November/December  2001  issue  caught  my  eye  on 
page  2 right  off  (“The  Fish  Fund,”  “Protect-Conserve-En- 
hance,”  by  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo).  It  had  all 
about  how  Pennsylvania  Angler  got  started.  It  also  answered 
my  question  on  a sign  I have.  It  is  made  with  a porcelain  finish, 
it’s  26  inches  long  and  12  inches  wide.  It  has  two  holes  in  each 
end  and  three  in  the  center,  so  it  can  be  mounted.  Someone 
said  these  signs  were  put  up  at  license  issuing  agents.  This  sign, 
as  you  can  tell,  is  in  excellent  condition.  I’ve  had  it  for  about 
30  years.  The  person  I got  it  Irom  said  he  believes  it  was  used 
around  1927.  The  seal  on  the  left  reads,  “Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.”  This  sign  seems 
to  be  one  of  a kind  because  I have  never  seen  another  like  it. 
Thankyou  lor  the  information  on  how  the  Angler  got  started. — 
David  M.  Landis,  Seven  Valleys. 
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Finding  Smallmouths 

I read  with  interest  your  article  “Finding  Smallmouth 
Bass  in  Lakes  and  Rivers  During  Fall”  (November/December 
200 1 ),  by  Mike  Bleech.  I noticed  that  you  talked  about  fishing 
the  Clarion  River.  1 am  very  interested  in  planning  a small- 
mouth bass  fishing  trip  to  that  area  next  September.  Could 
you  suggest  areas  of  the  river  to  fish?  I plan  to  fly-fish,  and 
would  appreciate  any  suggestions  regarding  techniques  or 
patterns.  — Reverend  Paul  A.  DaDamio,  Sinking  Spring. 

You  are  going  to  love  the  Clarion  River.  Coinciden- 
tally, I spent  some  time  last  fall  working  on  an  upcoming 
article  for  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  about  fall  fishing  on 
the  Clarion  River.  Outstanding  scenery,  peace  and  quiet, 
combined  with  fine  fishing  made  for  some  pleasant  days. 
Every  place  I have  checked  on  the  Clarion  River  has  fine 
fishing.  However,  I am  partial  to  the  area  along,  and  near, 
Cook  Forest  State  Park.  This  is  perfect  water  for  fly-fishing. 
You  might  want  to  check  on  the  availability  of  rental  cabins 

in  the  park  (814-744-8407). 

This  section  of  the  Clarion  is  perfect  for  wading,  or 
it  can  be  float-fished.  It  is  all  rocky,  mostly  quite  shallow, 
with  some  long  pools  and  riffles,  but  mostly  “slick”  water 
that  is  moderately  swift.  During  September,  look  for 
smallmouths  in  the  areas  where  the  flow  narrows,  in  slightly 
deeper  runs.  Canoe  rentals  are  available.  Bring  chest  waders 
and  a life  jacket.  You  should  find — if  they  are  in  a coopera- 
tive mood — plenty  of  smallmouths  up  to  3.3  pounds,  maybe 
some  larger.  And  do  not  be  terribly  disappointed  if  you  also 
catch  a big  brown  trout.  Fly  patterns  I suggest  include 
Muddler  Minnows,  Woolly  Buggers  and  similar  streamers 
and  large  nymphlike  patterns.  Smallmouths  like  bigger  baits 
during  fall.  Get  them  close  to  the  bottom,  which  also  means 
carrying  plenty  of  extras.  Along  with  the  natural,  subdued 
color  patterns,  bring  some  louder  color  patterns  that  include 
orange  and  yellow. — Mike  Bleech. 

Fish  Fund,  regulations  comments 

After  reading  “The  Fish  Fund”  in  the  November/ 
December  2001  issue  (“Protect-Conserve-Enhance”  column, 
by  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo),  I thought  I ’d  take 
the  time  to  express  my  opinion.  My  wife  and  I had  a place  in 
Wayne  County,  which  we  sold  when  we  moved  to  Florida. 
The  best  fishing  I ever  had  was  up  there.  Fortunately,  my  son 
and  his  wife  still  live  in  Pennsylvania.  When  we  visit.  I’ll  be 
looking  forward  to  putting  on  the  waders  and  stepping  into 
those  beautiful  creeks  and  rivers.  I’ll  be  buying  a non-resident 
license  and  trout  stamp.  Based  on  your  new  fee  schedule,  that 
would  come  to  $36.  My  wife  and  I went  out  to  dinner  the 
other  night  at  a regular  establishment.  Two  nights  out  and  the 
cost  exceeds  the  yearly  license  fee.  By  all  means,  you  have  my 
vote,  especially  as  those  who  move  out  of  the  state  can  tell  you, 
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because  Pennsylvania  is  one  fine  fishing  state.  I certainly  hope 
you  get  the  needed  increase. 

Also,  in  the  September/October  2001  issue,  it  was 
mentioned  about  adjusting  the  trout  regulations  (“A  Matter  of 
Opinions,”  “Protect-Conserve-Enhance”  column,  by  Execu- 
tive Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo).  I always  liked  the  way  you 
handled  the  Delaware  River  regulations.  I’m  a ultralight 
fisherman  who  likes  to  use  bait.  Instead  of  telling  me  how  to 
fish,  you  set  the  Delaware  regulations  on  size  and  amount  of 
trout  allowable.  I much  prefer  these  kinds  of  regulations. 
Perhaps  others  might  agree.  Instead  of  changing  sections  to 
artificial  lures  only,  maybe  limitations  similar  to  the  Delaware 
would  work.  I like  to  select  my  own  method  of  fishing.  I don’t 
keep  many  fish  anymore.  Perhaps  those  who  want  to  limit  out 
would  disagree  with  me.  In  any  case,  this  would  be  my 
preference. — Gary  Yaker,  Tampa,  FL. 

The  McArdle  brothers 

This  picture  was  taken  about  1910.  The  two  well- 
dressed  anglers  are  my  uncles  Mike  and  Tom  McArdle,  of 
Scottdale.  In  the  early  part  of  the  1 900s  they  made  an  annual 
trip  by  train  to  camp  and  fish  French  Creek  and  Lake  Erie. 
They  were  both  Pennsylvania  Railroad  engineers.  Tom  was 
killed  in  an  accident  on  the  Conemaugh  near  Blainsville  in 
1 937,  and  Mike  was  killed  in  the  wreck  of  the  Red  Arrow  near 
Altoona  in  1947 — he  was  67.  Both  uncles  got  me  started  in 
fishing  more  than  63  years  ago  in  Laurel  Hill  Creek. — Joe 
Fagan,  Scottdale. 


BIG  rainbow  trout 

I caught  this  rainbow  trout  on  Father’s  Day,  200 1 , on 
the  Youghiogheny  River  at  Ohiopyle.  The  fish  took  a 
nightcrawler.  The  fish  was  26  inches  long  and  weighed  6.25 
pounds.  I was  using  an  1 1.5-foot  noodle  rod  with  6-pound 
test.  My  friends  and  I were  wondering:  Was  this  fish  stocked, 
and  could  it  have  been  about  8 years  old? — Harold  A.  Robinson 
Jr.,  Chalk  Hill. 

Rick  Lorson,  Commission  Area  8 Fisheries  Man- 
ager, says  that  the  fish  was  probably  5 to  1 2 years  old.  A more 
specific  age  can’t  be  determined  without  a scale  analysis. 
Lorson  also  says  the  fish  was  probably  stocked,  either  as  a 
fingerling  directly  in  the  Youghiogheny  River  or  as  a catch- 
able  that  entered  the  Yough  from  Meadow  Run. — Ed. 


BACKTALK 

Letters 

Argue  with  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  concerning  a 
topic  in  its  purview.  Applaud  us.  Advise  us.  The  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  invites  you  to  write  letters  to  the  editor  if  you 
have  an  idea  on  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  content;  a 
question  or  concern  about  the  Commission;  something  to  say 
about  fish  and  fishing,  or  boats  and  boating;  or  a helpful  idea 
for  anglers  or  boaters.  Please  hold  letters  to  no  more  than  200 
words.  Letters  to  the  Commission  become  the  property  of  the 
Commission,  and  they  are  edited  lor  clarity  and  space  consid- 
erations. 

Photographs 

Send  a photograph  of  you  and  your  catch  to  PA&B  for 
publication  consideration  in  the  “Cast  & Caught”  column. 
Please  send  only  snapshots  and  prints — no  slides  and  no 
pictures  larger  than  8x10.  Include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  if  you  want  your  picture  returned. 

Send  correspondence  to:  Editor,  PA  Angler  & Boater,  PA 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106. 
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In  the  Trout’s 
Kitchen:  Places 
Where  Trout  Feed 

by  Vic  Attardo 

photos  by  the  author 


You  and  me,  we  have  kitchens,  living 
rooms  and  bedrooms.  Would  it  surprise 
you  to  learn  that  trout  have  similar  house- 
hold suites? 

Well,  the  fact  is,  trout  do  have  places  where  they  prefer  to 
eat,  like  our  kitchens  or  dining  rooms,  and  they  have  spots 
where  they  chill  out  and  enjoy  themselves,  akin  to  our  living 
rooms  and  dens,  and  they  definitely  have  spaces  where  they 
rest. 

Trout  are  totally  confined  to  their  watery  homes  but  they 
occupy  various  “rooms’’  to  suit  their  temporal  needs.  You  can 
accuse  me  of  anthropomorphizing — equating  our  homes  with 
those  of  trout — but  fish  do  have  preferred  spots  for  various 
activities  and  move  to  these  rooms  to  fulfill  biological  de- 
mands. For  the  angler,  differentiating  between  these  sites  can 
help  determine  where  the  trout  are  lurking  and  how  to  catch 
them. 

Last  summer  I spent  a pleasant  afternoon  on  Pohopoco 
Creek,  a tailwater  tributary  of  the  Lehigh  River  in  Carbon 
County.  It  was  a mild  July  day,  in  the  low  80s,  and  I had 
thoughts  of  catching  some  of  the  browns  and  brookies  that  run 
this  stream  below  Beltzville  Dam.  Pohopoco  Creek  is  a perfect 
example  of  a flow  with  variable  structure.  It  contains  a 
collection  of  short  riffles,  pools  and  tailouts  that  vary  every  50 
yards.  Pennsylvania  is  full  of  streams  like  these. 

When  I arrived  at  the  creek  about  3 p.m.,  I climbed  along 
the  side  of  a bridge  abutment  in  the  tailout  of  a short  pool  some 
two  feet  deep.  The  pool  was  behind  a shallow  riffle,  covered 
by  a ruffled  flow  of  cascading  water  and  bordered  by  a slightly 
undercut  bank  containing  a mass  of  overhanging  mountain 
laurel.  A pretty  picture,  for  sure. 

Scrambling  down  the  embankment,  and  wearing  polar- 
ized glasses,  I could  peer  into  the  shallow  pool  and  along  the 
edge  of  the  opposite  embankment.  To  my  delight,  1 saw  a pair 
of  small  brook  trout  and  one  foot-long  brownie  hanging 
under  the  laurel  branches.  I had  carried  my  luncheon/ dinner 
with  me,  as  I often  do  for  a long  evening’s  fishing,  so  I ate  and 
watched  the  fish. 

During  this  time  the  sky  went  from  sporadic  sun-covering 
clouds  to  a nearly  full  overcast  dome.  As  the  light  turned 
grayer,  I watched  the  three  trout,  first  the  two  smaller  brookies 
and  then  the  larger  brown,  move  out  from  under  the  shade  to 
the  rock-strewn  pool.  Their  movements  under  the  branches 
had,  at  best,  been  languid  and  slow,  but  in  the  shallow  pool 
they  became  more  active  and  animated.  One  of  the  brookies 
then  poked  its  nose  at  the  surface  and  picked  off  an  insect  that 
had  traveled  down  the  current.  Finishing  my  dinner,  I walked 
down  to  the  water,  giving  the  pool  a wide  berth. 

The  overcast  sky  was  signaling  the  start  of  a minor,  but 
important,  hatch  of  mayflies,  little  sulphur  duns,  size  18. 

Peering  up  into  the  shallow  pool,  I could  see  only  one 
brook  trout,  the  one  that  had  come  up  for  the  fly.  To  imitate 
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the  sulphurs,  I put  on  a parachute- 
style  dun,  which  rides  low  in  the 
water  and  is  useful  for  flat  water. 

On  my  second  cast,  I took  the 
aggressive  fish. 

As  this  was  transpiring,  I had 
seen  a collection  of  splashy  rises 
coming  from  a couple  of  rock  ed- 
dies upstream  in  the  riffle.  A number  of  trout  were  now 
feeding  on  the  fast-emerging  sulphurs.  Try  as  I might,  I could 
not  find  any  more  trout  in  the  pool  and  none  came  to  my  fly. 

Wading  carefully  upstream,  I finally  got  within  good 
casting  and  drifting  distance  of  the  riffle.  Switching  to  a 
Sulphur  Comparadun,  I soon  picked  up  a 12-inch  brown  and 
two  other  brookies.  It  would  be  foolish  to  say  for  certain  that 
the  brown  and  at  least  one  of  the  brookies  were  the  fish  I had 
observed  moving  from  the  streambank  to  the  pool,  then  to  the 
riffle,  but  I wouldn't  bet  against  it.  After  1 caught  these  four 
trout,  no  other  fish  showed  themselves  in  that  section  of  the 
stream  and  I had  to  wade  40  yards  up  Pohopoco  Creek  to  find 
another  pod  of  fish  working  in  a similar  rock  eddy/riffle. 

For  the  record,  1 have  seen  trout  feed  on  very  small  BWO 
and  midges  in  the  calmer  waters  of  the  Pohopoco  pools,  and 
similar  pools  in  other  streams.  When  calmer  water  is  available, 
1 believe  it  gives  the  fish  the  advantage  in  spotting  smaller  size 
20  to  26  naturals.  They’re  like  me  eating  popcorn,  not  at  the 
kitchen  table,  but  in  the  more  comfortable  den. 


Adapting  to  their 
home 

The  Pohopoco  story  is  com- 
parable to  many  trout  feeding  situ- 
ations, but  it’s  in  direct  contrast  to 
one  I faced  last  season  on  the  West 
Branch  Delaware  River.  To  me, 
the  two  experiences  point  to  the  trouts’  adaptations  to  their 
respective  home  waters,  and  anglers’  needs  to  understand  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  each  waterway  they  fish. 

It  was  early  summer  on  the  West  Branch  near  Balls  Eddy 
when  I ran  into  a dual  hatch  of  sulphurs  and  light  Cahills.  As 
I got  to  the  water  about  4 p.m.,  trout  were  already  taking 
emergers  at  the  end  of  a long  riffle.  The  riffle  formed  a slow 
curve  of  the  river  between  two  gargantuan  pools,  each  pool 
about  a quarter-mile  long.  The  West  Branch  has  many  of 
these  long,  flat  pools. 

The  outflow  from  Cannonsville  Reservoir  was  about  450 
cfs  and  the  water  across  the  pool  was  about  3.5  feet  deep,  give 
or  take  a half-foot  on  various  flats  and  in  shallow  holes.  My 
intention  had  been  to  occupy  the  end  of  the  riffle  and  to  fish 
from  there.  But  the  West  Branch,  like  many  trout  waters  last 
summer,  was  a popular  place  that  day  and  my  intended  spot 
was  taken.  Not  wanting  to  crowd  other  anglers,  I moved 
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illustrations  -Ron  Kuhn 


down  to  the  middle  of  a pool.  Not 
much  was  showing,  so  I made  some 
haphazard  casts,  decided  to  eat  my 
dinner,  and  wait. 

Along  about  7 p.m.,  the  pool 
suddenly  looked  as  if  shrapnel  had 
been  dropped  from  the  sky.  One  by 
one  riseforms  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face as  trout  took  advantage  of  the  ever  increasing  show  of 
sulphurs  and  Cahills.  It  was  not  a constant  barrage,  not  by  any 
sense.  I’d  see  a rise  at  one  location,  then  a minute  or  so  later 
another  rise  at  the  same  spot. 

In  an  hour  of  fishing  I took  three  browns  on  dun 
imitations.  It  wasn’t  easy  catching  these  fish.  I had  to  wade 
carefully  into  position  and  make  a long  cast  with  an  1 1-foot, 
6X  leader.  I know  I chased  a few  trout  from  the  table  before 
I even  made  a cast. 

Upstream  in  the  riffle,  several  anglers  had  congregated 
and  were  casting — what  I guess  were  nymphs — into  the  fast 
water.  And  they  were  not  getting  a darn  thing. 

The  situation  was  that  a good  number  of  West  Branch 
trout  had  moved  into  the  flat  pool  to  take  advantage  of  the 
slower,  glassy  flow  and  pick  off  the  high-sailing  duns.  Natural 
mayflies  that  are  imitated  by  sulphurs  and  Light  Cahills,  the 
Ephemerellas  and  Stenacron  canadense  respectively,  have  a 
tendency  to  hop  and  skitter  across  the  water  in  their  emer- 
gence when  the  water  is  cold.  With  the  water  several  miles 
below  Cannonsville  Dam  in  the  low  50s,  what  better  struc- 
ture to  pick  off  these  chilled  insects  than  a flat  pool? 

For  the  record,  I had  fished  the  West  Branch  with 
Commission  biologist  Tom  Shervinskie  about  three  weeks 
before  this  sulphur  event.  It  was  an  overcast  afternoon  and 
when  we  got  to  the  river  we  saw  trout  rising  in  one  of  those 
long,  flat  pools.  At  first  we  got  a few  looks  at  our  dries  in  this 
section,  but  couldn’t  nick  a fish. 

On  Tom’s  suggestion  we  moved  upstream  at  dusk  to  a 
short  riffle  that  had  been  vacated  by  a pair  of  unlucky  anglers. 
Tom  stuck  to  a low- riding  Sulphur  dry  and  I went  with  a 
Sulphur  spinner.  There  were  only  a few  bugs  on  the  surface 
and  even  fewer  trout  rising  in  the  choppy  water,  but  T om  and 
I each  caught  memorable  West  Branch  brownies  from  slicks 
behind  rocks.  Downstream,  where  no  mayflies  were  show- 
ing, the  activity  in  the  pool  had  dried  up.  Yet,  we  had  still 
managed  a couple  of  browns  in  faster  water.  This  site  was  not 
the  majority’s  preferred  kitchen,  but  even  though  no  banquet 
was  served,  we  garnered  some  wholly  opportunistic  fish. 

Spring,  summer  meals 

People  often  eat  outside  in  the  summer.  We  call  it  a 
picnic  or  barbecue.  However,  at  the  start  of  spring,  we  don’t 
often  spread  a blanket  on  the  grass — it’s  still  too  cold. 

On  the  other  hand,  trout  often  enjoy  a meal  out  in  the 
open  when  the  season  is  fresh.  On  a sunny  day  in  mid-April 
and  early  May,  you’ll  frequently  find  them  feeding  in  the 
middle  ofamoderately  deep  pool.  Munching  on  Hendricksons 


and  other  early  mayflies,  they  like 
to  soak  up  a little  sun  with  their 
feasts.  I often  find  them  feeding 
this  way  on  big  Pine  Creek  in  the 
center  of  the  state. 

Come  the  summer,  a com- 
pletely different  site  is  the  pre- 
ferred kitchen. 

There’s  a portion  of  the  Lackawaxen  River  below  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  where  the  sycamore  and  locust  limbs  hang 
way  out  over  the  water  on  the  southwestern  shore.  I have  to 
walk  across  the  entire  river  at  “low  tide” — when  no  water  is 
released  from  the  lake — to  reach  this  shaded  area.  Along  the 
way,  I wade  through  a nice  furrow,  where  I often  catch  trout 
in  the  spring,  and  then  cross  over  a rock-strewn  flat  where 
trout  should  occasionally  rise  to  grab  emerging  and  floating 
bugs. 

Yet,  once  spring  passes,  I never  catch  a fish  in  the 
shadeless  cut,  and  after  years  of  not  seeing  any  fish  on  the  flat, 
I would  be  shocked  if  one  suddenly  appeared.  Heaven  lies 
across  the  river,  beneath  the  sycamore  shade  along  a nice 
channel  on  the  far  bank.  It’s  there  I find  trout  late  into  the 
season. 

This  shaded  area  is  where  the  trout  go  to  relax  and  eat. 
One  reason  they  hide  beneath  the  branches  is  because  there 
are  nesting  bald  eagles  in  the  area.  Along  with  a couple  of  fast- 
diving ospreys,  these  birds  really  know  how  to  fish. 

If  the  river  held  a great  number  of  trout  in  the  summer, 
like  the  West  Branch,  some  of  the  fish  would  have  to  take  their 
chances  in  more  open  water.  But  because  they’re  part  of  a 
moderately  low  population  and  lack  stiff  structural  competi- 
tion, the  remaining  trout  occupy  the  best  rooms.  That’s  what 
I mean  when  I say  it’s  important  that  an  angler  learn  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  water. 

In  the  Youghiogheny  River,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
state,  the  preferred  kitchen  is  often  located  in  the  eddies 
behind  the  river’s  boulders.  Below  the  Youghiogheny  Dam, 
mid-river  boulders  in  fast-moving  water  are  the  rule,  not  the 
exception.  Big  rainbow  trout  have  taken  to  these  structures 
by  lying  deep  in  the  slicks  behind  the  rocks,  whereas  the 
browns  usually  prefer  the  shoreline  furrows  with  adjacent 
boulders.  There  is  not  much  rest  for  either  species  in  the 
Youghiogheny’s  fast-moving  flows,  and  they  become  quick, 
opportunistic  feeders. 

Youghiogheny  River  trout  have  adapted  to  these  loca- 
tions as  their  combined  kitchens,  bedrooms  and  dens.  On 
most  of  the  river,  they  don’t  have  much  choice.  However,  on 
variable-structure  streams,  like  the  Pohopoco,  trout  can  be 
more  choosy,  resting  and  eating  where  they  want.  On  the 
West  Branch  the  real  estate  is  wide  open,  but  the  river’s  cool 
temperatures  often  dictate  the  choice  of  kitchen  decor. 

Seasonal  changes,  structural  considerations,  and  even  the 
availability  of  food  and  protection  from  predators  help  deter- 
mine where  a trout  feeds.  Discover  the  spots  where  trout  like 
to  sup  and  you’ll  increase  your  chances  of  serving  them  the 
right  meal.  0 
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The  "Catch"  in  Fishing 

The  word  “fishing”  conjures  up  images  of  big  fish,  or  at  least 
a lot  of  smaller  ones.  For  the  fortunate,  the  dream  may  be  a 
reality — photos — of  large  fish. 

The  words  “getting  skunked,”  however,  do  not  paint 
a glowing  picture  of  success.  I n fact,  we  may  have  overused  the 
words.  Success  and  getting  skunked  are  miles  apart  and  have 
been  used  as  extremes.  1 n desperation  I have  known  anglers  on 
their  way  to  “getting  skunked”  to  have  headed  around  the 
bend  to  catch  a good  number  of  what  has  been  labeled 
“around-the-bend  fish.”  It  would  seem  that  a “white  lie”  is 
preferable  to  being  skunked.  The  phrase,  so  often  used  when 
catching  no  fish,  may  actually  be  an  insult  to  the  animal. 

But  fishing,  I contend,  does  not  include  catching  fish. 
Ask  those  who  have  enjoyed  fame  because  of  their  fishing 
ability,  and  if  not  inclined  to  telling  white  lies,  they  will  tell  you 
they  have  been  skunked.  And  they  will  simply  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  smile.  None  has  suffered  severe  consequences 
from  any  of  those  fishless  days.  Fishless  days  are  a component 
of  fishing. 

Attitude  is  a determining  factor.  Over  theyears  1 have 
run  into  all  types  offish  species  that  were  feeding  on  something 
that  I did  not  have  with  me.  I thought  that  what  1 had  looked 
liked  what  they  were  feeding  on,  but  the  fish  will  decide  what 
looks  right.  We  have  long  ago  determined  that  the  lure,  bait 
or  fly  the  angler  fishes  most  will  undoubtedly  bring  the  most 
fish  to  net.  The  number  of  fish  taken  will  equate  to  the  hours 
fished  in  any  given  day,  week,  month  or  year. 

1 here  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  the  water.  Usually — not  always — the  more  time 
spent  fishing,  the  more  fish  one  will  eventually  catch.  But 
fishing,  like  anything  in  life,  is  a learning  experience.  The 
amount  of  fish  taken  does  not  make  a fisherman.  In  fact,  the 
fishless  days  are  the  days  when  I most  often  learn  the  most 
valuable  lessons,  because  I pay  more  attention  to  what  is 
happening  around  me.  But  you  should  be  aware  that  when- 
ever you  quit  paying  attention  to  your  fishing,  the  more  likely 
a fish  will  take  your  offering. 

When  teaching  the  “art”  of  angling,  we  often  want 


our  “students”  to  catch  as  many 
fish  as  possible.  We  reason  that 
if  they  do,  they  will  be  hooked 
on  fishing  for  life.  We  may  be 
usingthewrongapproach.  Too 
many  successful  outings  may 
lead  to  utter  boredom  when 
the  fish  aren’t  taking.  And 
there  will  be  days,  or  certain 
hours  of  a given  day,  when  the 
fish  will  not  take. 

The  lack  of  action  often  leads  to  boredom.  1 1 is  almost 
safe  to  say  that  everyone  has  suffered  from  this  malady  at  one 
time  or  another.  Anglers  taking  others  under  wing  should 
understand  that  highly  active  children  will  become  bored 
when  the  fish  stop  biting.  I take  my  fair  portion  of  blame — 
1 have  been  bored  on  occasion — but  then,  boredom  is  part  of 
life.  I doubt  that  1 have  been  anywhere  when  someone  has  not 
been  bored. 

I highly  suggest  a panfish  outing  one  weekend  and  a 
bass  or  trout  outing  the  next.  Be  sure  that  ifyou  are  going  trout 
fishing,  the  stream  hasn’t  recently  been  stocked.  If  success  still 
runs  high,  then  try  fishing  for  muskies. 

Boredom  may  set  in,  but  this  is  often  a great  time  to 
work  with  your  friend,  child,  spouse  or  other  fishing  inductee 
on  casting  different  types  of  lures,  and  how  to  rig  bait  or  flies. 

1 he  scenery  surrounding  your  fishing  endeavors  should  also 
be  pointed  out,  and,  more  importantly,  explored. 

When  I’m  alone  and  the  fish  are  not  cooperative,  I 
often  take  photos,  or  practice  roll-casting  and  double-hauling. 
I might  also  clean  my  fly  line  or  sort  my  flies  at  streamside. 

We  tend  to  want  to  lead  people  to  fish  when  fishing, 
and,  of  course,  that  is  a goal.  But  like  a lopsided  sporting  event 
that  becomes  boring  instead  of  filled  with  excitement,  fishing 
is  an  end  to  reaching  the  goal  of  catching  fish.  Does  it  matter 
how  many  fish?  No,  not  really.  It  matters  more  that  we 
partake  of  the  sport  and  learn  with  every  visit,  moment  by 
moment  and  hour  by  hour. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  recognize  the  signs  of 
boredom  in  our  young,  and  interest  them  in  the  sidebars  of  a 
fishing  life — a well-worn  story,  a new  cast  or  new  lure;  a reason 
to  fish  other  than  to  catch  fish.  Fishing,  I contend,  is  not  like 
any  other  activity  referred  to  as  a “sport.”  Still,  I believe, 
fishing  is  a lifetime  endeavor  and  not  the  same  as  other  sports. 
But  I have  been  to  many  “games”  when  one  team  was  either 
losing  or  winning  by  so  many  points  that  a comeback  by  the 
other  team  was  deemed  impossible.  What  happened?  The 
stadium  emptied  before  the  final  whistle  sounded. 

Take  every  step  you  can  think  of  to  prevent  boredom 
ofyour  fishing  friend,  but  accept  that  it  will  happen.  How  you 
react  may  lead  to  the  reaction  of  your  companion. 

My  most  boring  day  fishing?  The  days  on  end  when 
trout  took  everything  I cast  to  them — honest!  0 


Species  Catch  & Release  Sr.  Jr.  State  Record 


Inches 

Pounds  Ounces 

Pounds  Ounces 

Pounds  Ounces 

Bass,  Largemouth 

20 

5 

0 

4 

0 

11 

3 

Bass,  Rock 

8 

0 

12 

0 

8 

3 

2 

Bass,  Smallmouth 

19 

4 

0 

3 

8 

8 

8 

Bass,  Striped  (includes  hybrid, 
Marine 

30 

23 

0 

21 

0 

53 

13 

Landlocked  Lake 

23 

10 

0 

7 

8 

53 

12 

Bass,  White 

14 

2 

0 

1 

8 

3 

14 

Bluegill 

8 

0 

12 

0 

8 

2 

9 

Carp 

28 

14 

0 

11 

8 

52 

0 

Catfish,  Bullhead 

11 

1 

8 

1 

0 

4 

4 

Catfish,  Channel  8s  White 

24 

10 

8 

8 

0 

35 

2.5 

Catfish,  Flathead 

34 

20 

0 

16 

0 

43 

9 

Crappie 

10 

1 

4 

1 

0 

4 

2.88 

Drum,  Freshwater 

21 

5 

0 

4 

0 

19 

14 

Muskellunge  (includes  tiger) 

39 

28 

0 

20 

0 

54 

3 

Perch,  White 

9 

0 

12 

0 

8 

1 

7 

Perch,  Yellow 

11 

1 

4 

0 

12 

2 

9 

Pickerel,  Chain 

20 

4 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Pike,  Northern  & Amur 

27 

11 

0 

8 

0 

33 

8 

Salmon,  Atlantic 

21 

5 

8 

4 

0 

10 

14.5 

Salmon,  Chinook 

30 

14 

0 

11 

8 

28 

15 

Salmon,  Coho 

24 

8 

0 

6 

8 

15 

5 

Salmon,  Pink 

17 

3 

0 

2 

8 

4 

8 

Sauger 

18 

2 

0 

1 

8 

3 

15 

Shad,  American 

22 

6 

0 

4 

8 

9 

9 

Sucker 

17 

2 

12 

2 

0 

12 

9 

Trout,  Brook 

15 

2 

0 

1 

8 

7 

0 

Trout,  Brown 

21 

5 

8 

4 

0 

19 

10 

Trout,  Lake 

30 

15 

0 

12 

0 

27 

13 

Trout,  Palomino 

20 

5 

0 

3 

8 

11 

10 

Trout,  Rainbow 

20 

5 

0 

3 

8 

15 

6.25 

Trout,  Steelhead 

24 

10 

0 

8 

0 

19 

2 

Walleye 

23 

8 

0 

6 

0 

17 

9 

1.  Program  open  to  resident  and  non-resident  anglers. 

2.  All  fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  waters  open  to  the  public  with- 
out charge  or  fee.  Except  for  First  Fish,  fish  taken  from  farm  ponds,  fee-fish- 
ing lakes,  ponds  or  streams,  or  waters  restricted  to  use  by  club  members  or 
their  guests,  do  not  qualify. 

3.  Fish  must  be  caught  by  legal  methods  during  legally  open  seasons. 

4.  Kept  fish  must  be  weighed  and  measured  by  fishing  license  agents,  Of- 
ficial Weighing  Stations,  or  tackle  stores  or  authorized  employees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

5.  Catch-and-release  and  First  Fish  catches  must  be  witnessed. 

6.  Measurements  must  be  made  with  a metal  ruler  or  tape  measure.  Measure 
from  tip  of  the  nose  (with  closed  mouth)  to  tip  of  the  tail. 

7.  Photographs.  For  kept  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish 
IS  required  UNLESS  its  species  has  been  verified  by  an  official  weighing  sta- 
tion or  authorized  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

For  catch-and-release  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  IS  al- 
ways required.  Photographs  for  catch-and-release  category  must  be  taken 
at  the  catch  site.  Driveway,  bait  shop  or  kitchen  shots  are  unacceptable  for 
catch-and-release  fish.  In  addition,  photos  showing  mishandling  will  be  dis- 
qualified. 

First  Fish:  Need  only  witness  signature.  Photos  are  encouraged,  but  not 
required. 

8.  Applications  must  be  received  within  60  days  of  the  catch. 

9.  To  be  considered  as  a potential  STATE  RECORD  fish,  additional  re- 
quirements must  be  met,  and  a separate  application  is  required.  See  any  of- 
ficial weighing  station  or  contact  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

1 0.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  8c  Boat  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  inves- 
tigate the  identification,  methods  used  in  catching,  and  the  accuracy  of  mea- 
surement and  weighing.  It  also  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application. 

1 1.  Only  one  patch  per  species  will  be  awarded  annually  to  each  appli- 
cant. 

1 2.  Each  entry  becomes  the  property  of  the  Fish  8c  Boat  Commission  with 
all  publication  rights.  The  information  contained  on  the  application  and  ac- 
companying photograph  may  be  used  in,  but  not  limited  to,  press  releases, 
published  articles  and  promotional  materials.  Photographs  cannot  be  returned. 

NOTE:  State  record  fish  require  a separate  application.  Contact  an  offi- 
cial weighing  station  or  Pennsylvania  Fish  8c  Boat  Commission  office. 


Application  for:  (check  one) 
□ Senior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  1 6 and  older. 
Award  includes  certificate  and  patch. 


Fish  Species 

Date  Caught 

Angler’s  Name  Age 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Junior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  under  1 6 years  of 
age.  Award  includes  certificate 
and  patch. 

Husky  Musky  Club 

anglers  who  land  a musky  that 
is  50  inches  or  longer.  Award 
includes  certificate  and  patch. 

Catch  and  Release 

award  for  those  anglers  who 
practice  catch  and  release. 
Qualification  based  on  length. 


Street  or  P.O.  Box  

City State Zip 

Fish  Weight lbs. oz. Length in.;  Girth  in. 

Water  Where  Caught 

County  Where  Caught 

Rod Reel  Line 

Name  of  Bait  or  Lure 


□ First  Fish  Weighed  and  Measured  by 

certificate  recognizing  a new  angler’s 

first  fish.  There  are  no  size  Catch  Witnessed  by 

qualifications. 

Applicant’s  Signature  Date 


Mail  application  and  photograph  to:  Angler  Award  • Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  • P.O.  Box  67000  • Harrisburg,  PA  1 7106-7000 
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2002  Catchable-Trout 
Stocking  Program  Changes 

by  Tom  Greene 


Beginning  this  season,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission will  produce  approximately  3.8  million  adult  trout 
for  distribution  in  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
comparison  with  past  practice,  this  figure  represents  a reduc- 
tion of  about  1.4  million  trout  Irom  the  3.2  million  or  so 
stocked  in  2001 . 

Pennsylvania’s  state  fish  culture  stations  are  currently 
faced  with  challenges  related  to  both  water  quantity  and  water 
quality.  To  take  prompt  action  to  address  these  issues,  it  was 
necessary  at  least  temporarily  to  reduce  the  number  of  adult 
trout  produced  in  our  state  hatcheries  and  stocked  in  state 
waters  open  to  free  public  fishing. 

As  part  of  this  change,  Commis- 
sion fisheries  managers  have  worked 
closely  with  law  enforcement  and 
other  staff  to  develop  a plan  to  real- 
locate the  stocking  of  hatchery  trout 
for  the  2002  season  and  beyond. 

The  foundation  of  the  Commission’s 
stocked  trout  program  is  based  on 
the  classification  of  waters  by  re- 
source-based  fisheries  management 
considerations.  Under  this  method 
of  allocating  trout,  the  number  of 
trout  stocked  in  a stream  or  lake  is 
determined  by  neutral  and  consis- 
tent factors  that  are  applied  on  a statewide  basis.  For  example, 
when  two  waters  share  the  same  characteristics,  they  are 
stocked  at  the  same  rate  (number  of  trout  per  water  acre) 
regardless  of  their  location,  county  or  municipality.  The 
resource-based  system  of  allocating  stocked  trout  considers 
biological,  physical  and  social  factors  in  determining  stocking 
rates.  These  include  abundance  ofwild  trout,  recreational  use 
potential  (nearness  to  a road,  amount  of  public  ownership 
and  the  amount  of  posting),  the  size  of  waters  stocked  (width 
of  the  stream)  and  human  population  density. 

With  the  reduction  of  1.4  million  trout  from  the  state- 
wide production  system,  most  stocked  waters  will  have  a 
decrease  in  the  stocking  rate  and  the  frequency  of  stocking  for 
the  2002  season.  Stocking  rate  reductions  (totaling  about 
1 .23  million  trout)  will  account  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
necessary  1.4-million  trout  reduction  in  the  stocking  pro- 
gram. Phis  will  be  accomplished  by  changing  the  stocking 
rates  under  the  statewide  allocation  formulas.  The  remainder 
of  the  reduction  (172,000  trout)  will  occur  through  the 
removal  of  specific  waters  from  the  statewide  stocking  pro- 
gram. 


As  with  past  practice,  changes  for  the  2002  season  will 
include  the  addition  of  new  water  areas,  some  expansions  to 
currently  stocked  waters,  and  the  removal  of  several  waters 
from  the  stocking  program. 

New  waters 

For  the  2002  season,  new-water  additions  consist  of  three 
previously  stocked  waters  that  return  to  the  stocking  program 
as  a result  of  completed  dam  maintenance  repair  and  a 
landowner  agreement  to  provide  public  angling. 

Cloe  Lake,  Jefferson  County.  Following  a two-year 
period  of  drawdown  for  dam  maintenance  and  repairs,  this 

25 . 5-acre  lake  is  expected  to  be  avail- 
able for  trout  angling  for  the  2002 
season.  If  the  water  levels  are  re- 
stored according  to  schedule,  the 
lake  will  receive  a preseason  and  an 
inseason  stocking  of  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout. 

Harvey  Creek,  Luzerne 
County.  As  part  of  an  agreement 
between  the  Commission  andTheta 
Land  Corporation,  a 1 . 5-mile  stream 
section  extend ing  from  T-8 1 2 (J ack- 
son  Road)  downstream  to  T-497 
(Pavlick  Road)  will  be  reopened  to  public  angling  for  the  2002 
season.  As  with  past  practice,  this  section  of  stream  will  be 
managed  under  the  Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only 
program  and  will  receive  a preseason  and  one  inseason  stock- 
ing of  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 

Roaring  Brook,  Lackawanna  County.  I he  stream  sec- 
tion from  the  dam  at  Elmhurst  Reservoir  downstream  for  a 
distance  of  2.0  miles  will  also  be  reopened  to  public  angling  for 
2002  as  part  of  the  agreement  between  the  Commission  and 
Theta  Land  Corporation.  This  stream  section  will  be  stocked 
preseason  and  inseason  with  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 

Expansions  to  current  waters 

Changes  in  classification  and/ or  stocking  limit  extensions 
have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  stocking  program  on  the 
following  waters  for  the  2002  season: 

Antietam  Lake Berks  County 

Appenzell  Creek Monroe  County 

Asaph  Run Tioga  County 

Bear  Creek Schuylkill  County 
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Bowery  Run 

Bradford  Reservoir  #3 

Briar  Creek  Lake 

Brush  Creek-Little 

Childrens  Lake 

Conestoga  Creek,  Little-West  Branch 

Deer  Creek 

Deer  Creek-North 

Doubling  Gap  Lake 

Goss  Run  Dam 

Halfway  Lake 

Harvey  Creek 

Hickory  Run  Lake 

Hoffman  Run 

Indian  Lake 

Janesville  Dam 

Jones  Creek 

Kooser  Lake 

Lake  Creek 

Lake  Loch  Lomond 

Lake  Took-A- While 

Lily  Pond 

Lions  Lake 

Loch  Alsh  Reservoir 

Mahoning  Creek 

Marquette  Lake 

Middletown  Reservoir 

Mountain  Creek 

Muddy  Creek 

Muddy  Creek-North  Branch 

Muddy  Creek-South  Branch 

Princess  Run 

Rattling  Creek-West  Branch 

Saucon  Creek-South  Branch 

Sheppard  Myers  Dam 

Snow  Hill  Dam 

Sugar  Run-North  Branch 

Tannery  Dam 

Tobyhanna  Lake 

Twin  Lakes 

Upper  Gravel  Pit 

Van  Auken  Creek 

Wallenpaupack  Creek-West  Branch.. 

Waterworks  Ponds 

Zerbe  Twp  Rod  & Gun  Club  Pond .. 


Lancaster  County 

McKean  County 

Columbia  County 

Fulton  County 

Cumberland  County 

Lancaster  County 

York  County 

Mercer  County 

Cumberland  County 

Clearfield  County 

Union  County 

Luzerne  County 

Carbon  County 

Elk  County 

...  Westmoreland  County 

Clearfield  County 

Wayne  County 

Somerset  County 

Monroe  County 

Pike  County 

Luzerne  County 

Pike  County 

Lebanon  County 

Montgomery  County 

Carbon  County 

Lebanon  County 

Dauphin  County 

Fayette  County 

York  County 

York  County 

York  County 

Monroe  County 

Dauphin  County 

Lehigh  County 

York  County 

Monroe  County 

McKean  County 

Clearfield  County 

Monroe  County 

Elk  County 

Erie  County 

Wayne  County 

Wayne  County 

Erie  County 

Northumberland  County 


Early  warning  waters 

About  172,000  fewer  adult  trout  will  be  stocked  because 
specific  waters  have  been  removed  from  the  stocking  pro- 
gram. Overall,  1 44  stream  sections  will  be  removed  from  the 
stocking  program.  The  reasons  for  removing  these  waters  are 
as  follows:  Sufficient  wild  trout  populations  where  stocking 
is  not  necessary  (47  sections),  small  allocations  fewer  than  the 
300-trout  minimum  plant  size  (44  sections),  poor  access  and 
posting  (25  sections),  small  stream  size  or  location  problems 


(10  sections),  low  angler  use  (10  sections)  and  poor  water 
quality  (8  sections). 

In  addition,  8 lakes  will  be  removed  from  the  stocking 
program.  The  reasons  for  removing  these  lakes  include: 
Access,  habitat  and  or  posting  problems  (2  lakes),  privately 
owned  lakes  that  are  too  small  to  justify  the  continuation  of 
stocking  in  a time  of  reduced  allocations  (3  lakes),  and  lake 
drainage  for  maintenance  repairs  (3  lakes). 

Waters  that  will  be  removed  from  the  stocking  program 
beginning  with  the  2002  season  are  as  follows: 


Allegheny  River 

Allen  Creek 

Angelica  Lake 

Antietam  Creek-West  Branch  . 

Aquashicola  Creek 

Asaph  Run-Left 

Bailey  Run 

Barnetts  Run 

Bear  Creek-Big  (01) 

Bear  Creek-Big  (02) 

Bear  Run 

Beaver  Run 

Beaver  Run 

Beaver  Run 

Beaver  Rod  & Gun  Club  Dam 

Beaverdam  Creek 

Beaverdam  Run 

Belmouth  Run 

Bender  Run 

Bennett  Branch-South  Branch 

Big  Run 

Big  Run 

Black  Bear  Run 

Black  Creek 

Black  Hole  Creek 

Blacks  Creek 

Blue  Hole  Creek 

Bobs  Creek 

Boggy  Run 

Boy  Scout  Dam 

Briar  Creek-West  Branch 

Buckwha  Creek 

Buffalo  Creek-North  Branch  .. 

Caldwell  Creek 

Campbell  Run 

Chaney  Run  

Chester  Creek,  East  Branch 

Cold  Stream 

Colegrove  Brook 

Cooks  Run 

Corey  Creek 

Cowans  Gap  Lake 

Cub  Run  

Dicks  Run 

Dotters  Creek 


Potter  County* 

Somerset  Count}' 

Berks  County 

Franklin  County* 

..Carbon  & Monroe  counties* 

Tioga  County 

Potter  County 

Fulton  County 

Carbon  County 

Carbon  County 

Elk  County 

Chester  County 

Clearfield  County 

Columbia  County 

Bedford  County 

Bedford  County* 

Cambria  County 

Elk  County 

Cambria  County 

Clearfield  County 

Elk  County 

Juniata  County 

Centre  County 

Sullivan  County 

Lycoming  County 

Tioga  County 

Somerset  County 

Bedford  & Blair  counties* 

Elk  County 

Centre  County 

Columbia  County 

Monroe  County* 

Union  County 

Crawford  & Warren  counties* 

Franklin  County 

Fayette  County 

Delaware  County* 

Centre  County 

McKean  County 

Clinton  County 

Tio»a  County 

C / 

Fulton  County 

Somerset  County 

Centre  County 

Monroe  County 
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Drakes  Creek Carbon  County 

Fall  Creek Somerset  County 

Fishing  Creek Clinton  County* 

Five  Forks  Creek Franklin  County 

Fourth  Run Carbon  County 

Furnace  Run York  County 

Gamer  Run Huntingdon  County 

Glade  Run Somerset  County 

Green  Spring  Creek Cumberland  County* 

Hannas  Run Westmoreland  County 

Harvey  Creek Luzerne  County* 

Hemlock  Run Warren  County 

Hicks  Run-West  Branch Cameron  & Elk  counties 

Holberts  Creek  (Roots  Creek) Wayne  County 

Hollister  Creek Wayne  County 

Hunter  Creek Carbon  County 

Hyner  Run-Left Clinton  County 

Imlertown  Run Bedford  County 

Jack  Dent  Branch Clearfield  County 

Jerry  Run-Upper Cameron  County 

Kase  Branch Montour  County 

Kings  Creek Sullivan  County 

Kishacoquillas  Creek Mifflin  County* 

Lackawaxen  River-West  Branch Wayne  County* 

Laurel  Run Cambria  County 

Laurel  Run Centre  County 

Lehigh  Creek-Little  (02) Berks  & Lehigh  counties* 

Lehigh  Creek-Little  (07) Lehigh  County* 

Licking  Creek-West  (02) Huntingdon  & Mifflin  counties 

Licking  Creek-West  (03) Huntingdon  County 

Lily  Pond Pike  County 

Long  Run Clinton  County 

Marsh  Creek Centre  County* 

Mauses  Creek Montour  County 

McMurray  Run Butler  County 

Mehoopany  Creek Wyoming  County* 

Middle  Fork Elk  County 

Mill  Creek  (trib  to  Schuylkill  River) Berks  County* 

Mill  Creek  (trib  to  Swatara  Creek-Little) Berks  County 

Mill  Creek Mercer  County 

Mill  Creek-West Tioga  County 

Millstone  Creek Bradford  County 

Mix  Run Cameron  County* 

Mountain  Branch Centre  County 

Mountain  Creek Cumberland  County* 

Muddy  Run Franklin  County 

Muddy  Run-Little Clearfield  County* 

Nine  Partners  Creek Susquehanna  County 

Paddy  Run Clinton  County 

Penns  Creek Centre  County* 

Pine  Creek-South  Fork-North  Branch Armstrong  County 

Piney  Creek-Little Somerset  County 

Pocono  Creek Monroe  County 

Poe  Creek Centre  County* 

Rattling  Creek-East  Branch Dauphin  County 

Rauchtown  Creek Clinton  County 


Repine  Run 

Rexmont  Dam  #1 

Riggles  Gap  Run 

Roaring  Brook 

Roaring  Run 

Roaring  Run 

Rock  Run 

Rocky  Run 

Sawmill  Run 

Sawmill  Run 

Schrader  Creek-Little 

Seeley  Creek 

Shaeffer  Run 

Shafer  Run 

Shannon  Run  

Shehawken  Creek 

Sherman  Creek 

Sixmile  Run 

Sixmile  Run 

Skinner  Creek 

Slate  Lick  Run 

Smoky  Run  Rod  & Gun  Club  Pond 

Spring  Brook 

Spring  Creek-East  Branch 

Standing  Stone  Creek 

Stony  Creek 

Straight  Creek 

Sugar  Creek-East  Branch 

Sugar  Run  Creek 

Sylvan  Lake 

The  Branch 

Three  Springs  Creek 

Toms  Run 

Town  Run 

Trout  Run 

Trout  Run 

Tucquan  Creek 

Unnamed  Tributary  to  Pine  Creek  .. 

Valley  Creek-West 

Vanscoyoc  Run 

Walburn  Run 

Wallis  Run 

Waltz  Creek 

Wards  Ranch  Pond 

West  Creek 

White  Deer  Creek 

White  Deer  Creek 

Whitney  Run 

Wolf  Creek-North  Branch 

Wolf  Run 

Wrights  Creek 

Wyalusing  Creek-Middle  Branch 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek 

Young  Womans  Creek 

Young  Womans  Creek-Left  Branch  . 


Indiana  County 

Lebanon  County 

Blair  County 

...  Lycoming  & Tioga  counties 

Fulton  County 

Westmoreland  County 

Sullivan  & Lycoming  counties 

Elk  County 

Clearfield  County 

York  County 

Bradford  County 

Bradford  & Tioga  counties 

Perry  County 

Somerset  County 

Westmoreland  County 

Wayne  County 

Perry  County* 

Centre  County* 

Warren  County 

McKean  County* 

Cambria  County 

Blair  County 

Lackawanna  County 

Warren  County 

Huntingdon  County* 

Carbon  County 

Elk  County 

Venango  County* 

Bradford  County 

Luzerne  County 

Forest  County* 

Bedford  County 

York  County 

Mifflin  County 

Lancaster  County 

Lycoming  County 

Lancaster  County 

Berks  County 

Chester  County* 

Blair  County 

Jefferson  County 

Lycoming  County 

Northampton  County 

Forest  County 

Columbia  County 

Centre  County* 

Union  County* 

Warren  County 

Mercer  County 

Centre  County 

Luzerne  County 

Susquehanna  County 

Cumberland  County* 

Clinton  County*; 

Clinton  County* 


*Denotes  stream  that  Fias  at  least  one  other  section  that 
will  continue  to  be  stocked. 
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Pennsylvania’s  2002  Approved  Trout  Waters 


Inseason  Stocking 


Beginning  the  Monday  after  opening  day,  more  than  two  million  legal-sized  trout 
will  be  shipped  from  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  hatcheries  and 
cooperative  rearing  facilities  to  restock  most  of  the  Commonwealth’s  trout  waters. 
To  improve  landowner/sportsmen  relations  and  to  provide  increased  oppormnity 
for  anglers  who  have  limited  time  to  fish,  the  Commission  is  announcing  inseason 
stockings  by  week  only.  (No  Fish  & Boat  Commission  employee  is  permitted  to 
release  information  on  the  exact  date,  time  or  number  offish  to  be  stocked  after 
opening  day.) 


This  listing  provides  information  on  the  names  of  streams  and  lakes  in  each 
county  scheduled  for  inseason  stocking  and  the  week(s)  during  which  they  wall 
be  stocked.  Because  of  conditions  beyond  the  Commission’s  control  (weather, 
pollutions,  postings,  mechanical  failures  in  stocking  tmcks,  etc.),  last-minute  changes 
in  stocking  schedules  may  occur.  In  such  instances,  the  district  waterways 
conservation  officer  will  attempt,  when  possible,  to  notify  the  local  media  of  these 
changes.  However,  if  the  changes  occur  after  local  media  deadlines  or  the  officer 
is  committed  to  other  assignments,  notice  of  the  changes  may  not  occur.  This 
list  is  accurate  as  of  February  12, 2002. 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Adams  County 

Bedford  County 

Antietam  Ck,  E Br 

4/22,  5/6.  5/20 

Beaver  Ck 

Bermudian  Ck 

4/22 

Bobs  Ck 

Carbaugh  Rn 

4/22 

Clear  Ck 

Conewago  Ck 

4/29 

Cove  Ck 

Conococheague  Ck 

4/22,  5/6.  5/20 

Evitts  Ck 

Latinrore  Ck 

4/22 

Gladdens  Rn 

Marsh  Ck 

5/6 

Juniata  R,  Raystown  Br 

Marsh  Ck,  Ltl 

5/6 

Sherman  Valley  Rn 

Middle  Ck 

5/6 

Shobers  Rn 

Opossum  Ck 

5/6 

Town  Ck 

Toms  Ck 

4/22 

Wills  Ck 

Waynesboro  Water  Co  Rs 

5/6 

Wills  Ck,  Ltl 
Yellow  Ck 

Allegheny  County 

Bull  Ck 

4/22,  5/13,9/30 

Berks  County 

Deer  Ck 

4/22,  5/20,  10/7 

Allegheny  Ck 

Deer  Lks 

4/15*,  4/22,  5/6*,  10/7 

Antietam  Ck 

North  Park  Lk 

4/15*,  4/22,  4/29,  5/6*, 
11/4,  2/24/03 

Antietam  Lk 

Pine  Ck 

4/22,  4/29,  5/20,  1 0/7 

Furnace  Ck 

Sewickley  Ck.  Bg 

4/29,  5/13 

Hay  Ck 

Turtle  Creek 

4/22 

Maiden  Ck 

Armstrong  County 

Manatawny  Ck 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/15,4/22,  5/6,  9/30 

Mill  Ck  - trib.  to 

Cherry  Rn 

4/1 5,  4/29.  5/20 

Sacony  Ck 

Cowanshannock  Ck 

4/15,5/13 

Mill  Ck  - trib.  to 

Glade  Rn 

4/29,  5/20 

Schuylkill  R 

Patterson  Ck 

4/15 

Mill  Ck  - trib.  to 

Pine  Ck,  S Fk 

5/13 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

Plum  Ck 

5/13 

Moselem  Ck 

Scrubgrass  Ck 

5/13 

Northkill  Ck 
Ontelaunee  Ck 

Beaver  County 

Perkiomen  Ck 

Beaver  R,  Ltl,  N Fk 

4/15,4/29 

Pine  Ck 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

4/1 5*,  4/29*.  1/6/03 

Sacony  Ck 

Brady  Rn,  S Br 

4/22,  5/13 

Scotts  Run  Lk 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Lw 

4/22*,  5/6*.  9/30,  1/6/03 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Up 

4/22*,  5/6* 

Spring  Ck 

Raccoon  Lk 

4/15*,  4/29*,  5/20.  9/30, 

Swamp  Ck 

2/17/03 

Swatara  Ck,  Ltl 

Sewickley  Ck,  Bg,  N Fk 

4/15 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

Traverse  Ck 

4/22,  5/13,  5/20,  9/30 

Blair  County 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  on  page  23. 
Stocking 


Week  of:  Waterway  Week  of: 


Blair  County  cont. 

Beaverdam  Ck 

4/15,  5/6 

4/22 

Bells  Gap  Rn 

4/29,  5/13 

5/20 

Blair  Gap  Rn 

4/22,  5/6 

5/20 

Canoe  Ck 

4/22,  5/13,  5/20 

4/15, 

5/13 

Canoe  Lk 

4/22*.  2/17/03 

4/29 

Clover  Ck 

5/6 

5/6 

Juniata  R.  Frankstown  Br 

4/22,  5/6 

4/22, 

5/6 

Poplar  Rn 

4/15 

4/22 

Poplar  Rn,  S 

4/15 

4/15, 

5/13 

4/15 

Bradford  County 

5/13 

Mountain  Lk 

4/29,  9/30 

5/6 

Schrader  Ck 

5/13 

5/13 

Sugar  Ck 

4/15 

Sugar  Ck,  N Br 

4/15 

Sugar  Rn 

4/15 

4/29 

Sunftsh  Pd 

4/22,  5/6 

4/22, 

4/29 

Towanda  Ck 

4/22 

4/22, 

4/29,  5/13. 

Tuscarora  Ck 

4/29 

9/30, 

5/13 

12/16,  2/3/03 

Wysox  Ck 

4/22 

4/22, 
o rxr\ 

4/29,  5/13, 

Bucks  County 

y!  j U 

Delaware  Canal 

4/15,4/22 

4/29 

Lake  Luxembourg 

4/15,  4/22,  9/30, 

4/15, 

5/13 

12/16,  2/3/03 

Levittown  Lk 

4/15*,  4/22*.  9/30, 

4/29 

12/16,  2/3/03 

Neshaminy  Ck 

4/22,  4/29 

5/13 

Perkiomen  Ck,  E Br 

4/15,  4 29,  5/6.  9/30 

Tohickon  Ck 

4/15,  4/29 

4/22, 

5/6 

Unami  Ck 

4/22,  4/29 

4/29, 

5/13 

5/13 

4/29 

Butler  County 

4/15. 

4/29 

Bear  Ck 

5/6 

5/1  3 

Bonnie  Bk 

4/15 

4/29 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/15,4/22,5/6.  9/30 

4/22, 

4/29,  9/30, 

Buffalo  Rn.  Ltl 

4/15 

12/1  < 

5,  2/3/03 

Connoquenessing  Ck 

4/15,4  29 

4/22, 

5/13 

Connoquenessing  Ck.  Ltl 

4/29,  5/13 

4/22, 

4/29 

Glade  Run  Lk 

4/22*  4/29*  2/3/03 

5/13 

Harbor  Acres  Lk 

5/6.  1/6/03 

4/15, 

5/6,  5/13,  9/30 

Slippery  Rock  Ck 

4/22.  5/13,  10/7 

Slippery  Rock  Ck,  N Br 

5/13 

Thorn  Ck 

4/22,  5/6 

4/29, 

5/13 

Cambria  County 

Bens  Ck 

4/15 
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Waterway 


Week  of: 


Waterway 


Week  of: 


Week  of 


Waterway 


Cambria  County  cont. 

Chester  County  cont. 

Crawford  County 

Blacklick  Ck,  N Br 

4/15,  4/29 

Brandywine  Ck,  W Br 

4/22,  5/13 

Caldwell  Ck 

4/29,  5/13 

Chest  Ck 

4/22,  5/6,  9/30 

Buck  Rn 

4/22 

Conneaut  Ck 

4/22 

Conemaugh  R,  Ltl,  N Br 

4/29,  5/13 

Chambers  Lk 

9/30 

Muddy  Ck 

5/13 

Duman  Dm 

4/15*,  4/29*,  5/13, 

Elk  Ck,  Bg 

4/29 

Oil  Ck 

4/22,  5/6 

9/30,  2/17/03 

Elk  Ck,  E Br 

4/29 

Oil  Ck,  E Br 

4/22 

Elton  Sportsmens  Dm 

4/29,  5/13 

French  Ck 

4/22,  5/6 

Pine  Ck 

4/29,  5/13 

Hinckston  Rn 

4/29,  5/13 

Octoraro  Ck,  E Br 

5/13 

Sugar  Ck 

5/13 

Howells  Rn 

4/15.  5/6 

Pickering  Ck 

4/22,  5/6,  9/30 

Sugar  Ck,  Ltl 

4/29 

Killbuck  Rn 

5/6 

Pocopson  Ck 

4/29,  5/13 

Thompson  Ck 

5/20 

Laurel  Lick  Rn 

5/6,  5/13 

Valley  Ck,  W 

4/29,  5/13 

Woodcock  Ck 

4/15,9/30 

Laurel  Rn 

4/29.5/13 

White  Clay  Ck 

4/29,  5/6,  5/13 

Lake  Rowena 

4/15*,  4/29*,  5/13, 

White  Clay  Ck,  E Br 

4/22,  4/29,  5/6,  5/1 3 

Cumberland  Countv 

9/30,  12/16,  2/17/03 

White  Clay  Ck,  Md  Br 

4/22,  5/6,  9/30 

Big  Spring  Ck 

4/22,  5/6 

Paint  Ck,  Ltl 

4/29,  5/13 

Childrens  Lk 

4/15*,  4/29* 

Stewart  Rn 

4/15 

Clarion  County 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

4/22*,  4/29* 

Beaver  Ck 

4/15 

Fuller  Lk 

4/22* 

Cameron  County 

Canoe  Ck 

4/29 

Laurel  Lk 

4/15*,  4/29*,  9/30,  2/3/03 

Brooks  Rn 

4/22,  5/6,  5/13 

Cathers  Rn 

4/29 

Middle  Spring  Ck 

4/22,  5/6 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

4/29*,  5/13*,  9/30, 

East  Sandy  Ck 

4/29 

Mountain  Ck 

4/29,  5/6 

2/3/03 

Leatherwood  Ck 

5/13 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

4/22*,  9/30,  2/3/03 

Hicks  Rn,  E Br 

4/29,  5/6,  5/13 

Mill  Ck 

4/15,4/29,  5/20 

Yellow  Breeches  Ck 

4/15,4/29,  5/13 

Mix  Rn 

4/29 

Piney  Ck 

5/13 

North  Ck 

4/15 

Toms  Rn 

4/22,  4/29,  5/13 

Daunhin  Countv 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Turkey  Rn 

4/15 

Armstrong  Ck 

4/15 

Driftwood  Br 

4/22,4/29,5/13,9/30 

Clarks  Ck 

4/15,4/22,4/29,  5/6,  5/13, 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Clearfield  County 

9/30 

First  Fk 

4/22, '5/6 

Anderson  Ck 

4/22,  5/20 

Manada  Ck 

4/15,4/29,  9/30 

Sinnemahoning- 

Chest  Ck 

5/6,  5/20 

Middletown  Rs 

4/22,  4/29 

Portage  Ck 

4/29 

Clearfield  Ck,  Ltl 

5/13 

Pine  Ck 

4/22 

West  Ck 

4/15 

Curry  Rn 

5/20 

Powell  Ck 

4/15,  5/6 

Wykoff  Rn 

5/6 

Cush  Ck 

4/22 

Rattling  Ck 

4/22,  5/6,  5/20 

Gifford  Rn 

5/6 

Rattling  Ck,  W Br 

4/22,  5/6,  5/20 

Carbon  Comity 

Goss  Run  Dm 

4/22*,  4/29* 

Stony  Ck 

4/22,4/29,  5/6,  5/13,5/20 

Aquashicola  Ck 

4/15,  4/22 

Hockenberry  Rn 

5/20 

Wiconisco  Ck 

4/15,4/29 

Buckwha  Ck 

4/29,  5/6 

Janesville  Dm 

4/29*,  5/13*,  10/7 

Hickory  Rn 

4/15 

Laurel  Rn 

5/6 

Delaware  Countv 

Flickory  Rn  Lk 

4/15,4/29 

Medix  Rn 

4/15,  4/29,  5/20 

Chester  Ck 

4/22,  5/6 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/29,  5/6,  9/30 

Moose  Ck 

4/22,  5/6,  5/20 

Chester  Ck,  E Br 

4/22,  9/30 

Lehigh  R 

4/22,  5/6 

North  Witmer  Rn 

5/20 

Chester  Ck,  W Br 

4/22,  5/6 

Lizard  Ck 

4/22,  4/29 

Parker  Lk 

4/22*,  5/13*.  10/7 

Darby  Ck 

4/15,4/29,  5/6 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/22,  5/6 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Darby  Ck,  Ltl 

5/6 

Mauch  Chunk  Ck 

4/29,  5/6 

Bennett  Br 

5/6 

1 than  Ck 

5/6 

Mud  Rn 

4/15,  9/30 

Susquehanna  R,  W Br 

4/22 

Ridley  Ck 

4/15,4/29,  9/30 

Pohopoco  Ck 

4/29,  5/6 

Tannery  Dm 

4/22*.  4/29* 

Sand  Spring  Rn 

4/15,4/22,4/29 

Elk  County 

Stony  Ck 

Clinton  County 

Bear  Ck 

5/27 

Baker  Rn 

4/22 

Byrnes  Rn 

5/13 

Centre  County 

Fishing  Ck 

4/29 

Clarion  R,  E Br 

5/13,  5/20,  5/27,  9/30 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

4/29,  5/13,  5/20 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

4/29 

Clarion  R,  W Br 

4/22,  4/29 

Beech  Ck,  S Fk 

5/6 

Hyner  Rn,  Rt  Br 

4/29 

Crooked  Ck 

5/13,  5/20,  5/27 

Black  Moshannon  Ck 

4/22,  5/6 

Kettle  Ck 

4/15,  4/22,  5/6,  5/13 

Hicks  Rn 

4/15,4/29,  5/20 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

4/29 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

4/22*,  5/6*,  9/30,  2/3/03 

Hicks  Rn,  E Br 

4/29,  5/6,  5/13 

Marsh  Ck 

4/29 

Young  Womans  Ck 

4/22 

Hoffman  Rn 

4/29 

Pine  Ck 

4/29,  5/13,  5/27 

Young  Womans  Ck,  L Br 

4/22,  5/6,  5/20 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

4/15*,  9/30 

Poe  Ck 

4/22,  5/13,  5/27 

Maxwell  Rn 

4/15 

Poe  Lk 

4/22*,  5/6*,  5/27, 

Columbia  County 

Medix  Rn 

4/15,4/29,  5/20 

9/30 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

4/15*,  5/6,  9/30,  2/3/03 

Mill  Ck,  Bg 

4/15,  5/6,  5/20,  9/30 

Sinking  Ck 

4/22 

Fishing  Ck 

5/13,  5/20 

Millstone  Ck 

4/15,  5/6,  5/20 

Sixmile  Rn 

4/22,  5/6,  5/20 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

4/29 

Millstone  Ck,  E Br 

4/15,5/6,  5/20 

Roaring  Ck 

4/15 

Powers  Rn 

4/22,  4/29,  5/20 

Chester  County 

Beaver  Ck 

4/22,  5/13 

Brandywine  Ck,  E Br 

4/29,  5/13,  9/30 

Pennsylvania's  2002  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking 


Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  on  page  23. 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Elk  County  cont. 

Franklin  County  cont. 

Jefferson  County  cont. 

Ridgway  Rs 

4/15* 

Falling  Spring  Br 

4/15 

Cloe  Lk 

4 22 

Spring  Ck 

4/29.  5/20 

Letterkenny  Rs 

4/22*,  4/29*.  9 30 

Five  Mile  Rn 

4 15 

Spring  Ck,  E Br 

4/29 

Rowe  Rn 

5/6,  5/13 

Mahoning  Ck,  E Br 

4 22 

Toby  Ck,  Ltl 

4/29 

Mill  Ck 

429 

Twin  Lks 

4/15*.  4/29.  5 13 

Fulton  County 

Mill  Ck.  Ltl 

5 6 

Wilson  Rn 

4/29 

Aughw'ick  Ck,  Ltl 

4/29 

Pekin  Rn 

5/6 

Wolf  Rn 

4/29 

Aughwick  Ck.  Ltl.  N Br 

4/15 

Rattlesnake  Ck 

4/29 

Auahw  ick  Ck.  Ltl,  S Br 

4/15,  4/29.  5/20 

Red  Bank  Ck 

4/15.  5/6 

Erie  County 

Brush  Ck 

4/29 

Red  Bank  Ck.  N Fk 

4 1 5.  4 29.  5 6.  9 30 

Cascade  Ck 

4/15.4/22 

Brush  Ck,  Ltl 

4/29 

Sandy  Ck.  Ltl 

4/22,  4 29 

Conneauttee  Ck 

4/22 

Cove  Ck 

4/22 

Sandy  Lick  Ck 

4 15.4  29 

Crooked  Ck 

4/29 

Lickina  Ck 

5/13 

Toby  Ck.  Ltl 

4/29 

Elk  Ck 

4/15,4/22 

Sidelina  Hill  Ck 

4/29 

French  Ck.  S Br 

4/22 

Tonoloway  Ck,  Ltl 

5/20 

Juniata  County 

Lake  Pleasant 

4/29*,  12/2,  2/10/03 

Wooden  Bridae  Ck 

5/20 

Blacklog  Ck 

4 15.  5 20 

Tvventymile  Ck 

4/15,4/29 

Cocolamus  Ck 

4/29 

Upper  Gravel  Pit 

4/22*,  2/17/03 

Greene  County 

Delaware  Ck 

4/29 

Waterworks  Ponds 

4 15 

Browns  Ck 

4/22 

Horse  Valley  Rn 

5/13 

Duke  Lk 

4/15*.  4/29*.  9/30. 

Laurel  Rn 

5/13 

Fayette  County 

2/17/03 

Licking  Ck.  E 

4 15.  4 22.  5/20.  10  7 

Back  Ck 

5/27 

Wheeling  Ck. 

Lost  Ck 

4/29 

Dunbar  Ck 

4/15,  5/20,  10/7 

Dunkard  Fk 

4/29 

Tuscarora  Ck 

5/13 

Dunlap  Ck 

4/22.  5/27 

Wheelina  Ck. 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

4/15*.  4/22,  4/29*,  5/13, 

Dunkard  Fk,  N Fk 

4/22,  4/29 

Lackawanna  County 

5/27.  10/7,  2/3/03 

Wheelina  Ck. 

Aylesw'orth  Ck  Lk 

4/29* 

Georges  Ck 

4/22,  5/13 

Dunkard  Fk.  S Fk 

4/22 

Gardners  Ck 

4/15 

Indian  Ck 

5/27 

Whiteley  Ck 

4/22 

Lackawanna  Lk 

4/15*.  9/30.  2/3/03 

Meadow  Rn 

4/29,  5/20,  10/7 

Lackawanna  R 

4/29 

Mill  Rn 

5/6.  5/27 

Huntingdon  County 

Lehigh  R 

4/29.  5 13.  9/30 

Mountain  Ck 

4/22 

Aughwick  Ck,  Ltl,  N Br 

4/15 

Merli-Samoski  Lk 

4/22*.  4/29*.  9 30 

Sandy  Ck,  Bg 

4/22.  5/6 

Blacklog  Ck 

4/15,  5/20 

Roaring  Bk 

4/15.  4/29 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

4/29*,  5/6*,  5/20.  10/7, 

Globe  Rn 

4/22 

Tunkhannock  Ck.  S Br 

4/15,  5/6 

2/3/03 

Greenwood  Lk 

4/22* 

Wallenpaupack  Ck  W Br 

4/29 

Youghiogheny  R 

4/15,4/29.  5/6,  5/20.  6/3. 

Hares  Valley  Ck 

5/20 

6/24,  8/26.  10/7,  2/3/03 

Laurel  Rn 

4/15.4/22,  5/6 

Lancaster  County 

North  Spring  Br 

4/22 

Beaver  Ck,  Bs 

4/22.  5/6 

Forest  County 

Saddler  Ck 

5/20 

Beaver  Ck.  Ltl 

4/22,  5/6 

Beaver  Rn 

4/22 

Shade  Ck 

5/20 

Bowers'  Rn 

4/22 

Bluejay  Ck 

4/22,  4/29,  5/13 

Shaver  Ck 

4/22 

Chickies  Ck.  Ltl 

4/29,  5 13 

Coon  Ck,  Bg 

4/22,5/13 

Standing  Stone  Ck 

4/15,  4/29,  5/6 

Climbers  Rn 

4/22 

Coon  Ck,  Ltl 

4/22 

Three  Springs  Ck 

4/22 

Cocalico  Ck,  Ltl 

4/22,  5/6 

Elickory  Ck,  East 

4/22,  5/13,9/30 

Trough  Ck,  Great 

4/22,  5/6,  5/20 

Conestoga  Ck,  Ltl 

4/29,  5 1 3 

Hickory  Ck,  West 

4/22 

Tuscarora  Ck 

5/13 

Conestoga  Ck  Ltl.  W Br 

4/29,5  13 

Maple  Ck 

5/6 

Whipple  Lk 

4/22*,  5/13*.  10/7 

Conowingo  Ck 

4/22,  5/6 

Millstone  Ck.  W Br 

4/22 

Conoy  Ck 

4 22,  5/6 

Ross  Rn 

4/22,  5/6.  5/13 

Indiana  County 

Donegal  Ck 

4/29,5  13,9  30 

Salmon  Ck 

4/15.4/29.5/6,  9/30 

Blacklegs  Ck 

5/13 

Eshelman  Rn 

4/22 

Spring  Ck 

4/29,  5/20 

Blue  Spruce  Lk 

4/15*.  4/29*.  10/7 

Fishing  Ck 

5/6 

The  Branch 

4/15 

Brush  Ck 

5/13 

Hammer  Ck 

4/15,  4/29 

Tionesta  Ck 

5/6 

Cush  Ck 

4/22 

Indian  Rn 

4/15 

Tionesta  Ck,  S Br 

4/29,  5/20 

Cush-Cushion  Ck 

4/22 

Londonland  Rn 

4/22 

Toms  Rn 

4/22,  4/29.  5/13 

Mahoning  Ck,  Ltl 

5/6,  10/7 

Middle  Ck 

4/22.  4/29 

Two  Lick  Ck.  S Br 

4/22 

Muddy  Ck.  Ltl 

4/22 

Franklin  County 

Yellow  Ck 

4/15,4/22 

Muddy  Rn 

4/22 

Antietam  Ck.  E Br 

4/22,  5/6,  5/20 

Yellow  Ck,  Ltl 

4/15 

Muddy  Run  Rec  Lk 

4/22*,  9/30.  2 3 03 

Antietam  Ck,  W Br 

4/22,  5/6 

Octoraro  Ck.  E Br 

5/13 

Carbaugh  Rn 

4/22 

Jefferson  County 

Octoraro  Ck,  W Br 

4 22,  5/6,  9 30 

Conococheague  Ck 

4/15.  4/22,  5/6,  5/13.  5/20 

Bia  Rn 

4/22 

Pequea  Ck 

4,22.  5/6 

Conococheague  Ck.  W Br 

4/15,4/29 

Canoe  Ck 

4/22 

Rock  Rn 

4/22 

Conodoguinet  Ck 

5/13 

Cathers  Rn 

4/29 

Shearers  Ck 

4/15.  4/29 

Cove  Ck,  Ltl 

4/29 

Clear  Ck 

4/15,  5/6.  6/24,  9/30 

Dennis  Ck 

5/6,  5/13 

Clear  Rn 

5/6 

* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  on  page  23.  Pennsylvania  s 2002  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking 
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Waterway  Week  of:  Waterway  Week  of: 


Lawrence  County 


4/22 

4/22*,  5/6*,  1/6/03 


Beaver  R,  Ltl,  N Fk 
Bessemer  Lk 
Big  Rn 

Cascade  Quarry 
Deer  Ck 
Hickory  Rn 
Honey  Ck 
Neshannock  Ck 
Slippery  Rock  Ck 
Taylor  Rn 

Lebanon  County 

Bachman  Rn 
Conewago  Ck 
Hammer  Ck 
Lions  Lk 
Marquette  Lk 
Mill  Ck 

Quittapahilla  Ck 
Snitz  Ck 
Stony  Ck 
Stovers  Dm 
Tulpehocken  Ck 

Lehigh  County 

Cedar  Ck 
Coplay  Ck 
Jordan  Ck 
Leaser  Lk 

Lehigh  Ck,  Ltl 
Ontelaunee  Ck 
Swabia  Ck 
Switzer  Ck 
Trout  Ck,  Bg 

Luzerne  County 

F E Walter  Rs 
Francis  Slocum  Lk 
Harvey  Ck 
Harveys  Lk 
Irena  Lk 
Lake  Francis 
Lake  Took-A-While 
Lehigh  R 
Lily  Lk 
Moon  Lk 
Nescopeck  Ck 
Pine  Ck 


Blockhouse  Ck 
Hoagland  Rn 
Larrys  Ck 
Little  Pine  Lk 
Loyalsock  Ck 
Lycoming  Ck 


4/29 

4/22*.  10/7 
4/15 
4/15 
4/22 

4/15,4/29,  5/6.  5/13,  10/7 

4/22,  5/13,  10/7 

4/22 


4/15.4/22 
4/29.  5/6 
4/15.4/29 
4/29,  5/6 
4/29,  5/6 
4/22,  5/6 
4/15,4/22.  5/13 
4/15,  5/6 
4/29.  5/13,  5/20 
9/30,  12/16,2/3/03 
4/15.  5/6 


4/29,  5/20 
4/22,  5/6 

4/15,4/29.  5/6,  5/13 
4/15*.  4/29*.  9/30,  12/16, 
2/17/03 

4/22.  4/29,  5/6.  5/20.  9/30 
4/29 

4/22.  5/6 
4/15 

4/22,  5/6 


4/29*.  5/13* 

4/15,  4/22* 

4/15,  5/6,  5/13.  5/20,  9/30 
9/30 

5/6*.  5/20*.  9/30 
5/13,  5/20 
4/15.  9/30,  2/3/03 
4/22,  5/6 
4/22*,  9/30 

4/29*,  5/6*.  9/30.  2/3/03 
5/13,  5/20 


5/6 

4/22*.  5/6*,  10/7,  2/3/03 
4/15,  5/13,  10/7 
4/22.  5/13 


Lycoming  County  cont. 

Mill  Ck 
Muncy  Ck 
Muncy  Ck,  Ltl 
Pine  Ck 
Pine  Ck.  Ltl 
Pleasant  Stream 
Rock  Rn 
Spring  Ck 

White  Deer  Hole  Ck 

McKean  County 

Allegheny  R 
Bradford  Rs  #3 

Chappel  Fk 
Clarion  R,  W Br 
Hamlin  Lk 
Havens  Rn 
Kinzua  Ck 
K.inzua  Ck,  S Br 
Marvin  Ck 
Meade  Rn 
Potato  Ck 
Potato  Ck.  W Br 
Red  Mill  Bk 
Sevenmile  Rn 
Skinner  Ck 
Sugar  Rn 
Sugar  Rn.  N Br 
Tionesta  Ck,  E Br 
Tunungwant  Ck,  W Br 
Twomile  Rn 
Willow  Ck 

Mercer  County 

Cool  Spring  Ck 
Mill  Ck 

Neshannock  Ck 
Neshannock  Ck,  Ltl,  W Br 
North  Deer  Ck 
Sandy  Ck 
Shenango  R 

Shenango  R,  Ltl 
Wolf  Ck 
Yellow  Ck 

Mifflin  County 

l lavice  Ck 
Kishacoquillas  Ck 
Licking  Ck,  E 
Strodes  Rn 

Monroe  County 

Appenzell  Ck 
Brodhead  Ck 
Buckwha  Ck 
Bushkill  Ck 
Hidden  Lk 
Lake  Ck 
Lehigh  R 


4/15 

4/29,  5/6,  5/20,  10/7 
5/6 

4/15.  4/29,  10/7 
4/15,4/29,  10/7 

5/6 

4/22,  5/6,  5/13 

5/13 

5/13 


5/13 

4/22*.  5/6,  5/13*,  12/16. 
2/24/03 

4/15,  4/29.  5/13 
4/22 

4/22*,  5/13* 

5/13 

4/22,  5/6,  5/20 
4/29 

4/15,  4/29.  5/13 

4/15,  4/29,  5/13 

4/15,  5/6 

5/13 

5/13 

4/29 

5/6 

4/22 

4/29 

4/22 

5/6 

5/20 

4/15,4/29,  5/13 


5/6,  5/13,  9/30 
5/6 

4/29,  5/6,  5/13 

4/15 

5/6 

4/29,  5/6 
4/15,  5/6,  9/30, 
2/10/03 
5/13,  5/20 
5/6,  5/20 
4/15 


4/15 

4/15,  5/20 

4/15,  4/22.  5/20.  10/7 
5/20 


4/22 

4/15,  5/6,  5/13,  9/30 
4/29 

4/29,  5/20,  9/30.  1 0/7 
4/29*.  5/6*.  2/3/03 
5/6 

4/29,  5/13,  9/30 


4/15 


Lycoming  County 


Bear  Ck,  Ltl 


5/13 

5/6 

5/6 


Waterway  Week  of: 


Monroe  County  cont. 

McMichaels  Ck 

4/22,  5/6 

Princess  Rn 

4/29 

Snow  Hill  Dm 

5/6* 

Tobyhanna  Ck 

4/22,5/6,  5/13,9/30 

Tobyhanna  Lk 

4/22*,  2/3/03 

Montgomery  County 

Deep  Creek  Dm 

4/15 

Loch  Alsh  Rs 

4/15,4/22 

Mill  Ck 

4/15 

Pennypack  Ck 

4/15,4/29,  5/6 

Perkiomen  Ck 

4/15,4/29 

Perkiomen  Ck,  E Br 

4/15,4/29 

Skippack  Ck 

4/15,4/29 

Stony  Ck 

4/15,4/22 

Unami  Ck 

4/22,  4/29 

Unnamed  Trib,  Stony  Ck 

4/15,4/22 

Wissahickon  Ck 

4/15,4/29 

Montour  County 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/15,4/22 

Northampton  County 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/15,4/29,  10/7 

Bushkill  Ck,  Ltl 

4/15,4/29 

Hokendauqua  Ck 

4/22,  5/6 

Indian  Ck 

4/29,  5/6 

Jacoby  Ck 

4/29 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/22,  4/29 

Minsi  Lk 

4/15*,  2/3/03 

Monocacy  Ck 

4/22,  4/29 

Saucon  Ck 

4/22,  4/29 

Northumberland  County 

Mahantango  Ck 

5/6 

Roaring  Ck.  S Br 

4/15 

Schwaben  Ck 

4/22 

Shamokin  Ck,  Ltl 

4/15.4/22 

Zerbe  Twp  Rod  & 
Gun  Club  Pd 

4/15 

Perry  County 

Allen  Holman  Lk 

4/15,4/29*.  10/7 

Bixler  Rn 

5/6 

Buffalo  Ck 

5/13 

Buffalo  Ck,  Ltl 

4/15,  5/13 

Bull  Rn 

5/6 

Fishing  Ck 

5/6 

Fowler  Hollow  Rn 

5/13 

Horse  Valley  Rn 

5/13 

Juniata  Ck,  Ltl 

5/6 

Laurel  Rn 

5/13 

McCabe  Rn 

5/6 

Montour  Ck 

5/6 

Panther  Ck 

5/13 

Raccoon  Ck 

4/29 

Sherman  Ck 

4/15 

Shultz  Ck 

5/13 

Philadelphia  County 

Pennypack  Ck 

4/15,  4/29,  5/6 

Wissahickon  Ck 

4/15,  4/29,  5/6,  9/30 
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Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  on  page  23. 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway  Week  of 

Pike  County 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/22.  4/29,  5/20,  9/30 

Snyder  County 

Kern  Rn 

5/13 

Susquehanna  County  cont. 

Wyalusing  Ck,  E Br  4 15 

Bushkill  Ck,  Ltl 

4/15,4/29,  5/20 

Mahantango  Ck,  N Br 

5/6 

Wyalusing  Ck.  N Br  4 15 

Decker  Bk 

4/15 

Mahantango  Ck,  W Br 

5/6 

Dingmans  Ck 

9/30 

Middle  Ck 

5/6,  5/20 

Tioga  County 

Fairview  Lk 

4/22.  1 1/4 

Middle  Ck,  N Br 

5/13 

Asaph  Rn  5/6 

Lackawaxen  R 

4/15,4/29,  9/30 

Middle  Ck,  S Br 

5/13 

Beechwood  Lk  4 29*.  2 24  03 

Lake  Loch  Lomond 

4/15.4/29 

Swift  Rn 

4/22,  5/13,  5/20 

Cowanesque  R 4/22 

Lake  Minisink 
Little  Mud  Pond 

4/15 

4/15 

Somerset  County 

Lake  Hamilton  4/22*,  5 6*.  10  7.  2/24  0 

Long  Rn  5/6 

Masthope  Ck 

4/15.  4/22 

Beaverdam  Ck 

5/27 

Mill  Ck  4/22 

Promised  Land  Lk,  Lw 

4/15*,  1 1/4 

Bens  Ck 

4/22,  5/20 

PineCk  4/15,4/29,5/20,10/7 

Saw  Ck 

4/22 

Bens  Ck,  S Fk 

4/22,  5/20 

Stony  Fk  5/6 

Shohola  Ck 

4/15 

Breastwork  Rn 

4/29 

Stony  Fk,  E Br  5/6 

Potter  County 

Allegheny  R 

4/15,  5/6,  5/13,  10/7 

Brush  Ck 
Casselman  R 
Clear  Shade  Ck 

4/15 

5/13 

4/15,  5/13,  5/27 

Tioga  R 4/29 

Union  County 

Cowanesque  R 

4/22 

Elk  Lick  Ck 

4/29 

Buffalo  Ck  5/6,  5/20 

Cowley  Rn,  E Br 

4/22 

Flaugherty  Ck 

4/29 

Halfway  Lk  4/15*,  5/13*,  9/30 

Cowley  Rn.  W Br 

4/22 

Gladdens  Rn 

5/6 

Laurel  Rn  5/20 

Elevenmile  Ck 

5/6 

Jones  Mill  Rn 

4/29,  5/13,  5/27 

Penns  Ck  5/6 

Freeman  Rn 

4/22 

Juniata  R.  Raystown  Br 

4/29 

Rapid  Rn  5/6 

Genesee  R 

4/29 

Kimberly  Rn 

4/29,  5/27 

Spring  Ck  5/13 

Genesee  R,  Md  Br 

4/29 

Kooser  Lk 

4/22*,  5/6,  5/13*,  6/24 

Spruce  Rn  5/6 

Genesee  R,  W Br 

4/29 

Kooser  Rn 

4/22,  4/29,  5/6 

White  Deer  Ck  4/15,  5/13,  5/20.  9 30 

Kettle  Ck 

4/22,  5/13,  5/20.  10/7 

Laurel  FTi  11  Ck 

4/15,4/22,  4/29,  5/6, 

Kettle  Ck,  Ltl 

5/13 

5/13.  10/7 

Venango  County 

Lyman  Rn 

5/20 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

4/22*.  4/29,  5/13*.  10/7, 

East  Sandy  Ck  4/29 

Oswayo  Ck 

5/6 

2/3/03 

Horse  Ck  5/13 

Oswayo  Ck,  S Br 

5/6 

McClintock  Rn 

4/15 

Justus  Lk  4/15.  5/13.  1 1/4,  1/13/03 

Pine  Ck 

4/22.  4/29 

Middle  Ck 

5/6 

Mill  Ck  4/22 

Pine  Ck,  W Br 

4/22 

Piney  Ck 

4/29.  5/13,5/27 

Oil  Ck  4/29.  5/6.  9/30 

Sinnemahoning  Ck,  E Fk 

4/29 

Shaffers  Rn 

4/15 

PineCk  4/29,5/13 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Stony  Ck 

4/15,  5/27 

Pine  Rn  5/20 

First  Fk 

4/15,  5/6.  10/7 

Whites  Ck 

4/15 

Pithole  Ck  4/15,5/20 

South  Woods  Br 

4/29 

Wills  Ck 

5/13,  5/27 

Pithole  Ck,  W 4/15 

Schuylkill  County 

Youghiogheny  R 

4/15,4/29.  5/6,  5/20.  6/3, 
6/24,  8/26,  10/7,  2/3/03 

Prather  Ck  4/29 

Sandy  Ck  4/29,  5/6 

Bear  Ck 

Catawissa  Ck,  Ltl 

4/22,  5/6 
5/13 

Sullivan  County 

Sandy  Ck.  Ltl  4/29 

Scrubgrass  Ck.  Ltl  4/22 

Cold  Rn 

5/13 

Elk  Ck 

4/29 

Sugar  Ck  4/29.5/13 

Deep  Ck 

4/22 

Fishing  Ck.  W Br 

4/29 

Sugar  Ck,  E Br  4/29 

Lizard  Ck 

4/22 

Hoagland  Br 

4/29 

Sugar  Ck.  Ltl  4/29 

Locust  Ck 

5/13 

Hunters  Lk 

4/15*.  5/20*,  9/30 

Two  Mile  Rn,  Lw  5/13 

Locust  Lk 

4/15*,  4/29*,  5/13,  12/16 

Loyalsock  Ck 

5/13.  5/20 

Two  Mile  Rn,  Up  5/6.  5/20 

Mahanoy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/29,  5/13 

Loyalsock  Ck,  Ltl 

5/6 

Mahantango  Ck 

4/29,  5/6 

Mehoopany  Ck,  N Fk 

4/22 

Warren  County 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/22 

Mill  Ck 

5/6 

Blue  Eye  Rn  5/13 

Neifert  Ck  Rood  Control  Rs 

4/22 

Muncy  Ck 

4/29 

Brokenstraw  Ck  4/22 

Pine  Ck  - 

Pole  Bridge  Rn 

5/6 

Brokenstraw  Ck,  Ltl  5/6 

Trib.  to  Schuylkill  R 
Pine  Ck-02  - 

5/6,  5/13 

Susquehanna  County 

Browns  Rn  4/29 

Caldwell  Ck  4/29,5/13 

Trib,  to  Mahantango  Ck 

4/29,  5/6 

Gaylord  Ck 

4/22 

Caldwell  Ck,  W Br  5/13 

Pine  Ck  - 

Lackawanna  R 

4/29 

Chapman  Lk  5/6*.  12/9,  1 13  03 

Trib.  to  Schuylkill  R.  Ltl 

4/22,  5/13 

Martins  Ck 

4/15 

Farnsworth  Br  4/29,  5 13,  5 '’0 

Pumping  Station  Dm 

5/13 

Meshoppen  Ck 

4/29 

Fourmile  Rn  4/22 

Rabbit  Run  Rs 

5/13 

Meshoppen  Ck,  W Br 

4/29 

Hickory  Ck,  E 5/13 

Schuylkill  R,  Ltl 

4/22,  5/13.  9/30 

Salt  Lick  Ck 

4/15,4/29 

Hickory  Ck,  W 4/22 

Swatara  Ck,  Lw,  Ltl 

4/22 

Snake  Ck 

4/22 

Jackson  Rn  4/22.  5/20 

Swatara  Ck,  Up,  Ltl 

4/22 

Starrucca  Ck 

4/15 

Perry  Magee  Rn  5/6 

Tuscarora  Lk 

9/30.  12/16 

Tunkhannock  Ck 

5/6 

PineCk  5/13 

Whippoorwill  Dm 

4/22,  5/6,  5/13 

Tunkhannock  Ck,  E Br 

5/6 

* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  on  page  23.  Pennsylvania ’s  2002  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking 


Waterway 


Week  of: 


Waterway 


Week  of: 


Week  of 


Waterway 


Warren  County  cont. 

Wayne  County  cont. 

Westmoreland  County  cont. 

Spring  Ck 

5/6 

Equinunk  Ck 

5/13 

Tubmill  Ck 

5/6 

Thompson  Rn 

4/15,  5/6,  5/13 

Jones  Ck 

4/22 

Turtle  Ck 

4/22 

Tidioute  Ck 

5/6 

Lackawanna  R 

4/29 

Twin  Lk,  Lw 

4/15.  4/22.  4/29,  5/6. 

Tionesta  Ck 

5/6 

Lackawaxen  R 

4/15.4/29,  5/20,9/30 

9/30,  12/9,  2/24/03 

Tionesta  Ck,  E Br 

4/22 

Lackawaxen  R,  W Br 

5/6.  5/20 

Twin  Lk,  Up 

9/30 

Tionesta  Ck,  S Br 

4/29.  5/20 

Long  Pd 

5/20.  1 1/4 

Tionesta  Ck.  W Br 

4/22,4/29.  5/20 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

4/15*,  5/13*.  1 1/4, 

Wyoming  County 

Twomile  Rn 

5/20 

2/24/03 

Bowman  Ck 

4/15,  5/13 

Van  Auken  Ck(Waymart  Br) 

5/6 

Lake  Winola 

4/22 

Washington  County 

Wallenpaupack  Ck,  W Br 

4/29 

Martins  Ck 

4/15 

Aunt  Clara  Fk 

5/6 

Mehoopany  Ck 

4/22 

Canonsburg  Lk 

4/15*.  4/22,  4/29,  5/6*. 

Westmoreland  County 

Mehoopany  Ck,  N Fk 

4/22 

5/13,  10/7,  2/24/03 

Donegal  Lk 

4/15,  4/22*,  4/29,  5/6*, 

Meshoppen  Ck 

4/29 

Chartiers  Ck,  Ltl 

4/15,4/22.  10/7 

5/13,  10/7.  2/24/03 

Meshoppen  Ck,  W Br 

4/29 

Dutch  Fk  Ck 

4/22,4/29,  10/7 

Fourmile  Rn 

4/15,4/29,  5/6 

Tunkhannock  Ck,  S Br 

4/29,  9/30 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

4/15*,  4/22,  4/29,  5/6*. 

Hendricks  Ck 

5/6 

10/7.  2/24/03 

Indian  Ck 

4/29.  5/27,  1 0/7 

York  County 

Enlow  Fk 

4/15,  5/6 

Indian  Lk 

4/15,  5/6,  9/30 

Beaver  Ck 

4/15 

Millers  Rn 

4/22,  4/29.  10/7 

Jacobs  Ck 

4/22.  4/29 

Codorus  Ck 

4/22 

Mingo  Ck 

4/15,  4/22.  4/29 

Keystone  Lk 

4/15,4/29*.  5/6*,  5/13. 

Codorus  Ck,  E Br 

4/15,  5/13 

Pike  Rn 

4/15,4/22 

1 0/7,  2/24/03 

Codorus  Ck,  S Br 

4/15,  5/13 

Templeton  Fk 

4/15 

Linn  Rn 

5/6.  5/13 

Fishing  Ck 

4/15,  4/29.  5/6,  5/13 

Tenmile  Ck 

4/15,  5/6 

Loyalhanna  Ck 

4/15.  4/22,  4/29,  5/6, 

Glatco  Lk 

4/15 

5/13.  10/7 

Lk  Marburg 

4/15 

Wayne  County 

Mammoth  Dm 

4/22*,  4/29,  5/6*.  10/7, 

Muddy  Ck 

4/15.  5/13 

Butternut  Ck 

4/22.  9/30 

2/24/03 

Muddy  Ck,  N Br 

4/22,  4/29 

Dyberry  Ck 

4/15,  5/13,  9/30 

Mill  Ck 

5/13 

Muddy  Ck,  S Br 

5/13 

Dyberry  Ck,  E Br 

4/15,  5/13,  5/20 

Northmoreland  Lk 

4/15*,  4/22,  5/6*.  9/30. 

Otter  Ck 

4/22,  4/29 

Dyberry  Ck,  W Br 

5/20 

2/24/03 

Sheppard  Myers  Dm 

4/15,4/22,  9/30 

Sewickley  Ck,  Bg 

5/6 

Yellow  Breeches  Ck 

4/15,  5/13 

Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits 

COMMONWEALTH  INLAND  WATERS*  , 


PROUCT  • CONStR  VL  • ENHANCL 


\ T B 

1 spEC|£S 

SEASONS 

MINIMUM  SIZE 

DAILY  LIMIT 

j|  All  species  ofTROUT  and  SALMON 

Regular  Season-  April  1 3 at  8 a.m.  through  September  2 

7 inches 

5-  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 

y'  p' ' ~~  « 

Extended  Season- All  approved  trout  streams  and  their 
downstream  areas  and  all  lakes  and  ponds,  January  1 through 
February  28  and  September  3 through  December  3 1 

7 inches 

3 (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 

BASS***-  Largemouth,  Smallmouth 
and  Spotted,  all  inland  waters**  LAKES 

January  1 through  April  12  and  November  1 through 
December  3 1 

1 5 inches 

4 (combined  species  ) 

April  13  through  June  14 

NO  HARVEST 

Catch  and  immediate  release  only  (no  tournaments  permitted) 

June  1 5 through  October  3 1 

1 2 inches 

6 (combined  species  ) 

BASS***-  Largemouth,  Smallmouth 
and  Spotted,  all  inland  waters** 
RIVERS  AND  STREAMS 

January  1 through  April  12  and  October  1 through 
December  3 1 

1 5 inches 

4 (combined  species  ) 

%>- 7r"  ^ 9 

April  13  through  June  14 

NO  HARVEST 

Catch  and  immediate  release  only  (no  tournaments  permitted) 

June  15  through  September  30 

1 2 inches 

6 (combined  species  ) ^ ,-y^. 

MUSKELLUNGE  and  Muskellunge  Hybrids 

January  1 through  March  14  and  May  4 through  December  31 

30  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

PICKEREL**** 

January  1 through  March  14  and  May  4 through  December  3 1 

1 5 inches 

PIKE-  Northern  and  Amur 

January  1 through  March  1 4 and  May  4 through  December  3 1 

24  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

WALLEYE  and  Hybrids  (Saugeye) 

January  1 through  March  14  and  May  4 through  December  31 

1 5 inches 

SAUGER 

January  1 through  March  14  and  May  4 through  December  31 

1 2 inches 

AMERICAN  SHAD 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

no  minimum 

6 . 

AMERICAN  SHAD  (Lehigh  River  and  tributaries) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

no  minimum 

1 K 

AMERICAN  SHAD***** 

(Susquehanna  River  and  tributaries) 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

CLOSED 

0 

HICKORY  SHAD***** 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

CLOSED 

0 

HERRING,  GIZZARD  SHAD***** 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

no  minimum 

50  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 

STRIPED  BASS  and  STRIPED  BASS / 
WHITE  BASS  HYBRIDS 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

20  inches 

2 (combined  species)  ^ 

SUNFISH, YELLOW  PERCH, WHITE  PERCH, 
CRAPPIES,  CATFISH,  ROCK  BASS, 
SUCKERS,  CARP,  WHITE  BASS 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

no  minimum 

SO  ( < i unbmcd  species)  except  areas  wit  h special  regular  ions  ^ 

BAITFISH  and  FISHBAIT  (except  mudbugs) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

no  minimum 

50  (combined  species) 

AMERICAN  EEL 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

8 inches 

50 

AMERICAN  EEL  (as  baitfish) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

6 inches  to  8 inches 

MUDBUGS  (dragonfly  nymphs) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

no  minimum 

Unlimited  if  taken  from  lakes,  ponds,  swamps,  and  adjacent  areas. 
50  per  day  if  taken  from  moving  waters  (rivers  and  streams) 

PADDLEFISH 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

CLOSED 

0 

* Includes  the  Youghiogheny  Reservoir  and  does  not  include  special-regulation  areas, 

* * In  the  Summary,  see  Conowingo  Reservoir  and  Susquehanna  and  Juniato  rivers  charts  for 

special  boss  seasons  applicable  to  flowing  waters  in  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin. 


' Approved  trout  waters  are  closed  to  fishing  from  March  I until  opening  day  of  the  regular  trout  season  in  April. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  power  dam  pools  and  recreational  dam  pools  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  novigotional  dam  pools  in  the  Ohio  River  drainage  arc  "rivers. " 
■**  During  the  period  from  January  I through  March  1 4 and  December  I through  December  3 1 . the  daily  limit  of  pickerel  is  three. 

' ' ' Unlawful  to  lake,  catch  or  kill  American  shod,  hickory  shad,  alewife  and  blueback  herring  (collectively  known  as  river  herring)  in  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributaries 


2002  OPENING  DATES 


TROUT:  APRIL  13 


WALLEYE/PIKE:  MAY  4 


BASS:  JUNE  15 


Pennsylvania  s 2002  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking 


Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing  on  page  23. 


Pennsylvania’s  2002  Approved  Trout  Waters 


Saturday  Stockings 


At  its  January  1997  meeting,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  created  Saturday  stockings  on  some  publicly  owned 
lakes  as  a way  to  increase  and  diversify  fishing  opportunities.  All 
these  Saturday  stockings  are  inseason,  beginning  after  the  April 
13  trout  season  opener.  Since  1978,  Commission  practice  has  been 
to  announce  only  the  week  during  which  waters  will  receive  inseason 
stockings.  That  policy  will  continue  on  the  vast  majority'  of  trout- 
stocked  waters.  By  announcing  these  special  Saturday  stockings 
and  their  locations  on  public  lakes,  the  Commission  hopes  to  serve 
segments  of  the  angling  public  who  may  benefit  from  fishing 


immediately  after  fish  are  stocked. 

Because  of  conditions  beyond  the  Commission’s  control  (weather, 
pollutions,  posting,  mechanical  failures  in  stocking  trucks,  etc.),  last- 
minute  changes  in  stocking  schedules  may  occur.  In  such  instances, 
the  district  waterways  conservation  officer  will  attempt,  when  possible, 
to  notify  the  local  media  of  these  changes.  However,  if  the  changes 
occur  after  local  media  deadlines  or  the  officer  is  committed  to  other 
assignments,  notice  of  the  changes  may  not  occur.  This  list  is  accurate 
as  of  February  12, 2002. 


Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Allegheny  County 

Clearfield  County 

Deer  Lks 

4/20 

2:00pm 

Goss  Run  Dm 

4/27 

3:00pm 

Deer  Lks 

5 11 

2:00pm 

Goss  Run  Dm 

5/4 

12:00pm 

North  Park  Lk 

4/20 

3:45pm 

Janesville  Dm 

5/4 

10:30am 

North  Park  Lk 

5 11 

3:45pm 

Janesville  Dm 

5 18 

10:30am 

Parker  Lk 

4/27 

10:45am 

Beaver  Countv 

Parker  Lk 

518 

12:30pm 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

4/20 

1 :30pm 

Tannery  Dm 

4/27 

1 :00pm 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

5 4 

1 :30pm 

Tannery  Dm 

5/4 

2:00pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk.  Lw 

4/27 

1 : 1 5pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk.  Lw 

5/11 

1:15pm 

Clinton  County 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Up 

4/27 

1:15pm 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

4/27 

10:45am 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Up 

5 11 

1:15pm 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

5/11 

10:45am 

Raccoon  Lk 

4/20 

1:30pm 

Raccoon  Lk 

5/4 

1:30pm 

Columbia  Countv 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

4/20 

11:30am 

Blair  County 

Canoe  Lk 

4/27 

10:15am 

Cumberland  Countv 

Childrens  Lk 

4/20 

10:00am 

Bucks  Countv 

Childrens  Lk 

5/4 

9:30am 

Levittown  Lk 

4/20 

1:00pm 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

4/27 

10:00am 

Levittown  Lk 

4/27 

12:30pm 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

5/4 

9:30am 

Fuller  Lk 

4/27 

10:00am 

Butler  Countv 

Laurel  Lk 

4/20 

10:00am 

Glade  Run  Lk 

4/27 

1:30pm 

Laurel  Lk 

5/4 

9:30am 

Glade  Run  Lk 

5/4 

1:30pm 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

4/27 

10:00am 

Cambria  County 

Elk  County 

Duman  Dm 

4/20 

1 1 :00am 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

4 20 

1 1 :00am 

Duman  Dm 

5/4 

1 1 :00am 

Ridgway  Rs 

4/20 

1 1 :00am 

Lk  Rowena 

4/20 

1 1 :00am 

Twin  Lks 

4 20 

1 1 :00am 

Lk  Rowena 

5/4 

1 1 :00am 

Erie  County 

Cameron  County 

Lake  Pleasant 

5/4 

9:00am 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

5/4 

1 1 :00am 

Upper  Gravel  Pit 

4/27 

9:45am 

Georse  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

5/18 

1 1 :00am 

Fayette  County 

Centre  County 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

4/20 

1 1 :00am 

Poe  Lake 

4/27 

10:00am 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

5/4 

10:30am 

Poe  Lake 

5 11 

10:00am 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

5/4 

10:30am 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

5/11 

10:30am 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Franklin  County 

Letterkenny  Rs 

4 27 

2:00pm 

Letterkenny  Rs 

5 4 

2:00pm 

Greene  County 

Duke  Lk 

4 20 

2:00pm 

Duke  Lk 

5 4 

2:00pm 

Huntingdon  County 


Greenwood  Lk 

4 27 

1 1 :00am 

Whipple  Lk 

4/27 

9:30am 

Whipple  Lk 

5 18 

1 :30pm 

Indiana  County 

Blue  Spruce  Lk 
Blue  Spruce  Lk 


4 20  12:00pm 

5 4 12:00pm 


Lackawanna  County 


Aylesworth  Ck  Lk 

5 4 

1 : 1 5pm 

Lackawanna  Lk 

4 20 

1:15pm 

Merli-Samoski  Lk 

4 27 

1 : 15pm 

Merli-Samoski  Lk 

5 4 

1 :15pm 

Lancaster  County 

Muddy  Run  Rec  Lk  4 27  1 1 :45am 


Lawrence  County 


Bessemer  Lk 

4 27 

1 :30pm 

Bessemer  Lk 

5 1 1 

1 :30pm 

Cascade  Quarry 

4/27 

1 :30pm 

Lehigh  County 

Leaser  Lk 

4 20 

12:00pm 

Leaser  Lk 

5 4 

1 2:00pm 

Luzerne  County 

F E Walter  Rs 

5 4 

1 1 :30am 

F E Walter  Rs 

5 18 

1 1:30am 

Frances  Slocum  Lk 

4 27 

1 1 :45am 

Irena  Lk 

5 1 1 

1 1 :45am 

Irena  Lk 

5 25 

1 1 :45am 

Lily  Lk 

4 27 

12:00pin 

Moon  Lk 

5 4 

1 1 :45am 

Moon  Lk 

5 1 1 

1 1 :45am 
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Waterway 


Date  Time 


Date  Time 


Lycoming  County 

Little  Pine  Lk 

4/27 

10:30am 

Little  Pine  Lk 

5/1  1 

10:30am 

McKean  County 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

4/27 

1 0:30am 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

5/18 

10:30am 

Hamlin  Lk 

4/27 

10:30am 

Hamlin  Lk 

5/18 

10:30am 

Monroe  County 

Hidden  Lk 

5/4 

1 :00pm 

Hidden  Lk 

5/1  1 

1 :00pm 

Snow  Hill  Dm 

5/1 1 

1 :00pm 

Tobyhanna  Lk 

4/27 

1 :00pm 

Northampton  County 

Minsi  Lk 

4/20 

1 :00pm 

Perry  County 

Allen  Holman  Lk 

5/4 

11:30am 

Pike  County 

Promised  Land  Lk,  Lw 

4/20 

2:00pm 

Schuylkill  County 

Locust  Lk 

4/20 

12:00pm 

Locust  Lk 

5/4 

12:00pm 

Somerset  County 

Kooser  Lk 

4/27 

10:00am 

Kooser  Lk 

5/18 

10:00am 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

4/27 

10:00am 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

5/18 

10:00am 

Waterway 


Sullivan  County 

Hunters  Lk 

4/20 

1 1 :00am 

Hunters  Lk 

5/25 

1 1 :00am 

Tioga  County 

Beechwood  Lk 

5/4 

10:00am 

Lake  Hamilton 

4/27 

10:30am 

Lake  Hamilton 

5/11 

10:30am 

Union  County 

Halfway  Lk 

4/20 

10:00am 

Halfway  Lk 

5/18 

10:00am 

Warren  County 

Chapman  Lk 

5/1 1 

9:30am 

Washington  County 


Canonsburg  Lk 

4/20 

1:30pm 

Canonsburg  Lk 

5/11 

4:00pm 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

4/20 

4:00pm 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

5/11 

2:00pm 

Wayne  County 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

4/20 

4:00pm 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

5/18 

2:00pm 

Westmoreland  County 

Donegal  Lk 

4/27 

12:30pm 

Donegal  Lk 

5/11 

12:30pm 

Keystone  Lk 

5/4 

12:00pm 

Keystone  Lk 

5/11 

12:00pm 

Mammoth  Dm 

4/27 

1 :45pm 

Mammoth  Dm 

5/11 

1 :45pm 

Northmoreland  Lk 

4/20 

12:30pm 

Northmoreland  Lk 

5/11 

12:30pm 

2002  TROUT  CONSUMPTION  INFORMATION 


All  recreationally  caught  sportfish  in  Pennsylvania,  including  (but  not  limited  to)  stocked 
trout,  are  subject  to  a one-meal-per-vveek  consumption  advisory.  This  advisory  applies  to  all 
contaminants. 

Pennsylvania  tests  its  state  hatchery  trout  for  PCBs  each  year.  Test  results  for  trout  stocked 
in  spring  2002  will  be  available  in  March  2002.  If  any  hatchery-specific  consumption  advisories 
are  needed  for  state  hatchery  trout,  they  will  be  issued  by  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  the  Department  of  Health  and  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Advisories  or  additional 
information  on  fish  consumption  will  be  posted  on  the  Commission’s  web  site  at 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Fish  consumption  advisories  provide  valuable  guidance  to  individuals  or  segments  of  the 
population  at  greater  risk  from  exposure  to  contaminants  in  fish.  Advisories  are  not  regulatory 
standards,  but  are  recommendations  intended  to  provide  information  of  particular  interest  to 
high-risk  groups  such  as  pregnant  women  and  young  children. 

When  properly  prepared,  fish  provide  a diet  high  in  protein  and  low  in  saturated  fats.  Many 
doctors  suggest  that  eating  a half-pound  of  fish  each  week  is  helpful  in  preventing  heart  disease. 
People  can  get  the  health  benefits  of  eating  fish  and  reduce  their  exposure  to  organic  contaminants 
by  properly  cleaning,  skinning,  trimming  and  cooking  the  fish  they  eat.  When  preparing  fish, 
remove  the  skin  before  cooking.  Trim  fat  away  and  broil  or  grill  the  fish  to  allow  any  remaining 
fat  to  drip  away.  Juices  and  fats  that  cook  out  of  the  fish  should  not  be  eaten  or  reused  for  cooking 
other  foods. 


Atm/er#  /Vofe^wk 

Baitfish  or  I ixhbaiV? 


Is  there  a difference?  You  bet! 

Baitfish  are  just  that-fish  that  are  used  for  bait.  They  include  minnows,  suckers,  chubs,  darters  or  legally  taken  gamefish.  Fishbait 
are  aquatic  critters  other  than  fish.  They  include  crayfish,  mussels,  clams  and  the  larvae  or  nymphs  of  aquatic  insects. 

Does  all  this  sound  a bit  fishy  to  you?  Just  remember  it  this  way:  Baitfish  are  always  fish;  fishbait  are  never  fish.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  other  types  of  bait  like  worms,  crickets,  corn  and  cheese.  These  tasty  treats  work  fine,  but  they  aren't  considered  fishbait 
or  baitfish  because  they  aren't  normally  found  in  the  water. 

What's  the  big  deal?  Does  it  matter?  How  does  this  knowledge  help  you  catch  more  fish?  Knowing  the  differences  between 
bait  and  fishbait  can  help  you  target  the  gamefish  you  are  after.  You  wouldn't  use  a 6-inch  sucker  to  catch  a wild  brook  trout.  Nor 
would  you  use  a stonefly  nymph  to  catch  a musky.  Gamefish  are  also  more  familiar  with  what  they  see  around  them  all  the 
:ime-smaller  fish  and  aquatic  insects,  not  corn  and  cheese!  Let's  take  a closer  look  baitfish  and  fishbait. 

Baitfish  and  fishbait  can  be  bought  at  a local  tackle  store.  Or  you  can  catch  them  in  a nearby  stream  or  pond.  All  it  takes  is  an 
inexpensive  store-bought  net  or  trap.  Better  yet,  make  your  own.  Here  are  some  different  types. 


Store-bought: 
Long-handled  net 
Monofilament  cast  net 
Wire  minnow  trap 
Drop  net 

r 


Homemade: 

Seine  (window  screen  stapled 
to  dowels) 

Long-handled  net  (dowel, 

coat  hanger  wire  and  net 
material) 

Kitchen  strainer  (attached 


to  dowel) 

Coffee  can  trap  (can  and 


window  screen  stapled  to  cover) 


wi  f : ;i 

" J • •If  t'iU.  i 


bu  have  to  make  decisions  once  you  catch  these  critters.  Which  do  you  keep?  How  many?  How  will  vou  store  them?  Just  about 
ny  gamefish  strikes  anything  big  enough  to  fit  in  its  mouth.  But  you'll  have  more  success  if  you  narrow  the  baits  to  the  gamefish 
ou  are  after.  Remember  to  check  the  regulations.  Fish,  crayfish  and  aquatic  insects  should  be  kept  in  a container  of  cold,  aerated 
/ater.  Stonefly  nymphs  keep  best  in  a foam  container  filled  with  wet  moss. 


The  Law 

lere  is  no  closed 
:?ason  for  baitfish  or 
Ishbait,  except  on 
improved  trout  waters 
March  1 to  the  trout 
uener).  The  daily  limit 
i 50  combined  species 
lith  no  minimum  size, 
larp  and  goldfish  may 
nt  be  used  as  bait, 
lets  must  be  less  than 
1 feet  square  or  in 
:ameter.  Unattended 
laps  must  be  labeled 
dth  your  name, 
ddress  and  phone 
umber. 


Which  haft  for  which  ftshl? 


Fathead  minnow 
for 


Crayfish 

for 


Damselfly  nymph 
for 


White  sucker 


Emerald  shiner 
for 


Stonefly  nymph 
for 


•> 


1 . One  fatality,  Susquehanna  River,  Lancaster  County, 
Thursday,  2/8/01,  2 p.m.  A 49-year-old  angler  lost  his  life 
when  he  apparently  fell  overboard  from  his  1 4-foot  open 
motorboat.  Theboatwas  found  with  the  jet  outboard  motor 
tilted  up  and  the  cover  removed.  Tools  were  laid  out  on  the 
deck  of  the  boat.  The  victim  was  not  wearing  his  PFD  at  the 
time  of  the  mishap,  though  one  was  onboard.  The  water 
temperature  of  the  river  was  33  degrees,  so  hypothermia  or 
sudden  immersion  into  cold  water  may  have  been  a factor. 

2.  One  fatality,  Delaware  River,  Bucks  County,  Satur- 
day, 4/7/01,  12:22  p.m.  A 32-year-old  angler  lost  his  life 
when  his  1 4-foot  open  motorboat  swamped,  capsized  and 
sank.  The  three  men  onboard  got  into  trouble  when  they 
entered  a section  of  the  river  that  had  a strong  current.  The 
bow  dipped  under  water,  swamping  the  boat.  Almost 
immediately  it  capsized  and  began  to  sink.  All  three  men 
went  into  the  water.  The  victim  was  an  average  swimmer. 
There  were  no  PFDs  onboard  the  boat.  Flypothermia  or 
sudden  immersion  was  a major  factor  in  this  accident.  The 
water  temperature  was  46  degrees.  The  boat  was  heavily 
overloaded  and  was  not  seaworthy,  especially  in  a heavy 
current.  Alcohol  was  also  a factor. 

3.  One  fatality,  Slippery  Rock  Creek,  Lawrence  County, 
Sunday,  4/8/01,  3:30  p.m.  A 23-year-old  paddler  lost  his 
life  when  his  8-foot  kayak  capsized  and  was  “pinned”  i n a tree 
in  the  swift  waters  of  the  creek.  The  victim  was  paddling  with 
two  other  individuals  when  he  became  entrapped.  The 
victim  was  wearing  a PFD,  but  was  an  inexperienced  pad- 
dler. Unfortunately,  two  volunteer  fire  department  divers 
lost  their  lives  at  approximately  8 p.m.  that  same  evening 
when  they  attempted  to  remove  the  victim’s  body  from  the 
“strainer.” 

4.  One  fatality,  Susquehanna  River,  Lycoming  County, 
Friday,  4/13/01,  4:30  p.m.  A 38-year-old  man  lost  his  life 
when  his  16-foot  open  motorboat  swamped  and  flooded. 
The  victim  was  trying  to  start  the  motor  as  the  boat  was 
launched.  The  current  carried  him  downstream  while  he 
continued  to  try  to  start  the  motor.  The  boat  struck  a bridge 


pier  and  began  to  flood.  The  boat  sank  and  the  victim  began 
to  swim  to  shore.  As  he  neared  the  shoreline  he  stopped 
swimming  and  went  face  down  in  the  water.  Alcohol  was  a 
major  factor  in  this  accident.  PFDs  were  onboard  but  not 
worn.  The  water  temperature  was  52  degrees,  so  hypother- 
mia or  sudden  immersion  may  have  been  a factor. 

5.  One  fatality,  Lake  Dresser,  Monroe  County,  Satur- 
day, 4/14/01,  4:00  p.m.  A 55-year-old  paddler  lost  his  life 
when  he  capsized  his  kayak.  The  victim  was  circling  the 
small  lake  in  his  kayak  when  he  apparently  capsized.  The 
water  was  45  degrees,  so  hypothermia  was  a factor.  Though 
the  victim  was  an  experienced  paddler,  he  was  not  wearing  a 
PFD  and  none  was  recovered. 

6.  One  fatality,  Lily  Pond,  Pike  County,  Monday,  5/ 
7/01,  10  a.m.  An  81-year-old  angler  lost  his  life  when  he 
capsized  his  12-foot  rowboat.  The  likely  course  of  events  is 
that  the  victim  was  anchored,  and  while  fishing  got  his  lure 
hooked  into  the  anchor  line.  He  attempted  to  remove  the 
lure’s  hook  from  the  anchor  line,  untying  the  anchor. 
During  this  procedure  he  capsized  the  small  boat,  catching 
the  lure  and  hooks  in  his  left  sleeve,  which  then  caught  in  his 
trousers,  restricting  the  movement  of  his  left  hand.  As  he 
rolled  from  the  vessel,  he  caused  the  fishing  line  to  wrap 
around  his  feet.  He  also  snagged  his  hand  on  a lure,  further 
restricting  his  movement.  PFDs  were  onboard  but  not  worn. 

7.  One  fatality,  Delaware  River,  Pike  County,  Mon- 
day, 6/4/01,3  p.m.  A 52-year-old  paddler  lost  her  life  when 
she  capsized  a 17-foot  rented  canoe.  Two  paddlers  were  in 
Staircase  Rapids  on  the  river  in  the  national  park  when  they 
unexpectedly  went  into  the  water.  The  survivor  stayed  with 
the  canoe  and  floated  to  the  Pennsylvania  shoreline.  The 
victim  was  in  an  eddy,  trying  to  swim.  The  survivor  refloated 
the  canoe  but  could  not  paddle  to  the  victim.  He  then 
attempted  a swimming  rescue.  The  victim  was  then  “flushed” 
from  the  eddy  into  another  rapid.  The  survivor  pursued  and 
caught  the  victim,  taking  her  to  shore.  CPR  was  unsuccess- 
ful. The  river  was  high,  swift  and  still  cold  with  a tempera- 
ture of  57  degrees.  PFDs  were  onboard  but  not  worn. 


Personal  Flotation  Devices  (PFDs) 

For  more  information  on  boating  safety,  visit  the 
Commission's  web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us 


Type  I Type  II  Type  III 

Hypothermia  or  sudden  immersion  was  a possible  factor. 

8.  One  fatality,  Lehigh  River,  Lehigh  County,  Tues- 
day, 6/19/01,  6 p.m.  An  18-year-old  woman  lost  her  life 
when  the  13-foot  motorboat  in  which  she  was  a passenger 
turned  into  the  path  of  a 10-foot  personal  watercraft,  result- 
ing in  a collision.  The  motorboat  operator  was  cruising 
upriver  when  he  abruptly  turned  into  the  path  of  a personal 
watercraft,  which  was  overtaking  the  motorboat.  The  PWC 
operator  was  unable  to  take  evasive  action  and  struck  the 
motorboat  amidships  on  the  port  side.  The  point  of  impact 
was  the  victim’s  approximate  seating  location.  The  PWC 
operator  and  his  two  passengers  were  thrown  into  the  water 
but  were  uninjured.  The  operator  of  the  open  motorboat 
also  escaped  injury.  Thevictim  was  notwearinga  PFD  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  though  they  were  onboard. 

9.  One  fatality,  Loyalsock  Creek,  Lycoming  County, 
Sunday,  6/24/01,  1:30  p.m.  A 59-year-old  paddler  lost  her 
life  when  the  12-foot  kayak  she  was  paddling  with  her 
husband  capsized.  The  couple  attempted  to  paddle  the  rain- 
swollen  creek,  which  was  about  a foot  above  normal,  62 
degrees  and  muddy.  Both  paddlers  were  wearing  PFDs  and 
had  taken  a basic  boating  course  in  their  home  state  of 
Delaware.  Their  kayak  was  borrowed  from  a friend  and  was 
a one-piece  hard-plastic  ocean  kayak  (one  that  is  sat  on  top 
of,  not  inside).  After  launching,  they  floated  only  a quarter- 
mile  downstream  when  they  went  sideways  in  a riffle  above 
a large  sycamore  tree  that  had  fallen  across  the  creek  channel. 
They  capsized  and  floated  into  the  tree  feet-first.  The  man 
managed  to  grab  hold  and  pull  himself  up.  The  victim 
disappeared  under  the  log  strainer  and  did  not  resurface. 
This  model  kayak  does  not  appear  to  be  suitable  for  swift- 
water  use. 

10.  One  fatality,  Darby  Creek,  Delaware  County, 
Wednesday,  7/18/01,  11  p.m.  A 43-year-old  man  lost  his 
life  when  his  20-foot  open  motorboat  collided  with  a fixed 
object  (bridge).  The  vessel  struck  the  bridge  head-on  while 
the  bridge  was  in  a down  position  and  clearance  was  less  than 
required  for  passage.  The  vessel  was  traveling  at  a high  rate 


Type  IV  TypeV 

of  speed.  Alcohol  was  a factor.  There  were  three  people 
onboard,  one  of  whom  was  injured  critically. 

1 1.  One  fatality,  Allegheny  River,  McKean  County, 
Saturday,  7/28/01,  time  unknown.  A 42-year-old  man  lost 
his  life  when  he  apparently  fell  overboard  from  a 9-foot 
canoe.  The  victim  was  with  other  boaters  but  became 
separated  during  a short  float  trip.  When  he  didn’t  show  up, 
his  friends  began  a search  and  found  his  canoe  still  afloat 
with  no  sign  that  an  accident  had  occurred.  A volunteer 
searcher  found  the  victim’s  body  the  following  day  some  two 
miles  downriver  from  the  place  where  he  was  last  seen. 
Alcohol  was  a major  factor  in  this  accident.  There  were  no 
PFDs  onboard  the  canoe  and  the  victim  was  not  wearing  one 
when  his  body  was  found. 

12.  Two  fatalities,  Schuylkill  River,  Berks  County, 
Monday,  9/3/01, 4:20  p.m.  A 29-year-old  woman  and  her 
3-year-old  daughter  lost  their  lives  when  their  rented  15- 
foot  canoe  capsized.  There  were  three  occupants  in  the 
canoe.  The  primary  paddler  was  a man;  the  victims  were  his 
wife  and  daughter.  They  approached  a PennDOT  bridge 
pier,  entered  a strong  current,  struck  debris  on  the  pier  and 
capsized.  The  canoe  was  pinned  against  the  debris  on  the 
pier.  The  3-year  old  victim  was  trapped  under  the  canoe. 
Though  both  victims  were  wearing  Type  II  PFDs  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  the  mother’s  PFD  was  not  on  her  body  when 
she  was  recovered.  The  paddlers  were  unfamiliar  with  this 
part  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  paddlers  took  the  wrong 
channel  through  the  bridge  and  were  inexperienced  boaters. 
The  currents  at  the  location  of  this  accident  can  be  danger- 
ous. The  cavity  in  the  pier  makes  this  location  even  more 
hazardous. 

13.  One  fatality,  Farm  Pond,  Greene  County,  Lues- 
day,  9/4/01, 7:30  p.m.  A 66-year-old  fisherman  lost  his  life 
when  he  fell  overboard  from  a 1 0-foot  rowboat.  There  were 
no  PFDs  onboard,  and  the  victim  could  not  swim.  The 
pond  is  14  feet  deep.  0 


PFBC  Annual  Report  Executive  Summary  and  Financial  Statement 
Highlights  of  Fiscal  Year  2000-01  (July  2000  through  June  2001) 


The  fiscal  year  began  on  a high  note  as  the  Commission  began 
operating  out  of  its  first  permanent  headquarters  at  1601 
Elmerton  Avenue.  The  Commissioners  invited  anglers  and 
boaters  to  tour  the  facility  as  part  of  an  open  house  July  22,  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  summer  quarterly  Commission  meet- 
ing, the  first  in  the  new  building.  “For  more  than  134  years, 
the  Harrisburg  offices  of  our  agency  have  been  housed  in 
borrowed  or  rented  quarters.  Now  we  have  a home  that 
Pennsylvania’s  anglers  and  boaters  can  call  their  own.  The  new 
headquarters  is  a tribute  to  the  foresight  of  our  Commissioners 
and  is  a visible  statement  of  the  Commonwealth’s  faith  in  the 
future  of  our  efforts  to  provide  fishing  and  boating  opportuni- 
ties through  the  protection  and  management  of  aquatic  re- 
sources,” noted  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  at  the 
open  house. 

As  part  of  the  first  Commission  meeting  in  the  new 
headquarters,  Ted  R.  Keir,  of  Athens,  Bradford  County,  was 
elected  Commission  president.  LeonH.  Reedjr.,  ofHonesdale, 
Wayne  County,  was  elected  vice-president. 

Two  state-record  catches  were  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sion over  the  summer.  A monstrous  black  crappie  from  Tioga 
County  was  a new  state  record  for  the  species.  RichardA.  Pino, 
of  Covington,  hooked  the  record  crappie  May  28  using  a 
minnow  suspended  below  a bobber  while  fishing  from  a boat 
at  Hammond  Lake.  The  fish  weighed  4 pounds,  2.88  ounces 
and  measured  just  over  1 9.23  inches  long.  Its  girth  was  1 5.875 
inches.  A 19-pound,  10-ounce  brown  trout  landed  July  4th 
from  Walnut  Creek  by  Fazle  Buljubasic,  of  Erie,  was  also 
certified  as  a new  record  for  that  species.  Buljubasic  was  using 
a minnow  while  casting  from  the  shoreline  wall  at  the 
Commission’s  Walnut  Creek  Access  when  the  big  fish  hit.  It 
took  him  about  20  minutes  to  land  the  fish,  which  measured 
32.25  inches  long  with  a 22-inch  girth. 

Commission  Boating  Safety  Education  Manager  Daniel 
G.  Martin  was  honored  with  a national  award  for  his  work. 
The  Northern  Association  of  Boating  Administrators  chose 
Martin,  a 12-year  employee  of  the  Commission,  for  the  2000 
Leroy  Orvis  Memorial  Award  for  Excellence  in  Boating  Edu- 
cation. Martin  was  nominated  for  his  work  in  developing  the 
Commission’s  boating  safety  programs,  including  creating  the 
Pennsylvania  Basic  Boating  Course,  overseeing  the  agency’s 
boating  education  and  water  rescue  programs  and  producing 
the  Commission’s  award-winning  Boating  Handbook. 

Stillwater  Reservoir,  Susquehanna  County,  was  opened 
for  public  fishing  and  boating,  thanks  to  a cooperative  effort 
involving  the  Pennsylvania-American  Water  Company,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission.  The  85-acre  lake,  which  is  home  to  bass, 


panfish  and  other  popular  gamefish  species,  is  located  off 
Route  171  near  Uniondale. 

The  Commission  stocked  161  waterways  across  the  state 
with  146,000  legal-sized  trout  as  part  of  the  2000  Fall  Trout 
Stocking  Program.  An  additional  61  lakes  received  95,000 
adult  trout  as  part  of  the  annual  Winter  Trout  Stocking 
Program.  More  than  90,000  adult  trout  were  released  into  58 
waters  during  Late-Winter  T rout  Stockings.  While  just  small 
parts  of  the  Commission’s  overall  stocking  efforts,  fall,  winter 
and  late-winter  stockings  allow  stocked  trout  fishing  to  be 
extended  throughout  the  year. 

In  January  the  Commission  announced  it  had  identified 
the  first  known  occurrence  of  the  pugnose  minnow  in  Com- 
monwealth waters,  adding  a new  species  to  the  list  of  fish 
inhabiting  the  state.  The  pugnose  minnow  is  approximately 
2.5  inches  long,  has  a compressed  body,  small  head  and  blunt 
snout  with  an  almost  vertical  mouth.  It  occurs  in  sluggish, 
clear,  vegetated  waters  over  muddy  or  silty  bottoms. 

A 2-pound,  9-ounce  yellow  perch  was  named  the  new 
state  record  for  the  species  in  February.  Keith  Meek,  of 
Macungie,  caught  the  perch,  which  measured  16.25  inches 
long.  He  caught  the  perch  while  ice  fishing  at  Beltzville  Lake, 
Carbon  County. 

The  Commission  announced  in  spring  2001  that  it 
must  cap  the  number  of  adult  trout  produced  in  its  hatchery 
system,  beginning  with  trout  to  be  stocked  in  2002.  The  cuts 
are  necessary  to  address  urgent  water  quality  and  water  quan- 
tity concerns  at  state  hatcheries.  Although  the  Commission 
has  invested  some  $10  million  in  hatchery  improvements  in 
the  last  decade,  evolving  water  quality  standards  mean  that 
even  more  work  must  be  done.  An  estimated  $35  million  in 
hatchery-related  projects  is  just  part  of  a $90  million  backlog 
in  infrastructure  projects  the  Commission  cannot  afford  solely 
out  of  operating  funds. 

Angler  use-and-harvest  studies  were  conducted  on  a vari- 
ety of  trout-stocked  lakes  throughout  the  spring  and  early 
summer  to  collect  information  on  catch,  harvest  and  angler 
effort  for  stocked  trout  and  select  warmwater  fishes.  In 
addition,  angler  opinion  information  was  also  compiled.  The 
angler  opinions  and  data  collected  help  the  Commission 
better  serve  the  angling  public  by  providing  necessary  user 
input  to  further  enhance  angling  opportunities. 

Pennsylvania  fishing  licenses  became  available  for  online 
purchase  for  the  first  time  in  March.  A quick  visit  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission's  web  site  and  a click 
on  “Outdoor  Shop”  allowed  outdoor  enthusiasts  to  purchase 
fishing  licenses,  subscriptions  and  renewals  to  Pennsylvania 
Angler  & Boater  magazine  and  other  publications  and  prod- 
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ucts.  The  new  online  service  was  unveiled  as  part  of 
Governor  Tom  Ridge’s  initiative  to  provide  “fric- 
tion-free e-government  services”  for  Pennsylvania. 

After  two  decades  in  existence,  the 
Commission’s  popular  club  for  youth,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania League  of  Angling  Youth  (PLAY),  made  an 
important  change  in  April.  Membership  became 
free.  The  Commission  has  dedicated  the  PLAY 
program  to  the  memory  of  Commissioner  Enoch 
“Inky”  Moore,  who  died  in  October  2000. 

A 20-pound,  3-ounce  steelhead  caught  April  1 
was  named  the  new  Pennsylvania  state  record  for 
the  species.  No  fooling — Corey  T.  Brown,  of 
Osterburg,  landed  the  36.5-inch  fish  while  fly  fish- 
ing in  Walnut  Creek,  Erie  County. 

A painting  of  a hungry  brown  trout  lurking 
beneath  a sunken  log  won  the  Commission’s  2002 
Trout  Stamp  Art  Competition,  held  in  May.  The 
winning  scene  was  painted  by  Larry  T ucci  of  Roch- 
ester Hills,  Michigan.  Brown  trout  were  last  de- 
picted on  the  stamp  and  prints  in  1992. 

The  Commission  hosted  a series  of  public 
meetings  to  discuss  the  future  of  fishing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  a particular  focus  on  one  of  the  state’s 
most  prized  game  fish,  trout.  The  sessions  included 
briefings  on  the  subjects  of  fish  consumption  advi- 
sories, the  urgent  need  for  upgrades  to  state  hatch- 
eries, planned  caps  on  stocked  trout  production  for 
2002  and  future  funding  needs.  Meetings  were 
held  in  Doylestown,  Wilkes-Barre,  Monroeville, 
Williamsport  and  York.  All  in  all,  through  these 
meetings  and  other  gatherings  of  sportsmen’s  orga- 
nizations, the  Commission  was  able  to  gather  input 
from  hundreds  of  anglers  statewide. 

In  June,  the  Commission  announced  it 
was  temporarily  ending  trout  production  at  the  Big 
Spring  Fish  Culture  Station.  T rout  production  will 
not  resume  at  Big  Spring  until  appropriate  funding 
is  secured  for  installation  of  a major  upgrade  i ncl  tid- 
ing recirculation  technology,  subject  to  review  and 
approval  by  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rozell  A.  Stidd,  of  Huntingdon,  as  the 
newest  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission.  Nominated  byGovernorTom  Ridge 
and  confirmed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  Stidd 
represents  the  Fourth  District  as  a member  of  the 
10-member  board.  Also  reconfirmed  at  the  same 
time  as  Commissioner  Stidd  were:  Commissioner 
Samuel  M.  Concilia,  of  North  East,  representing 
the  First  District;  Commissioner  Howard  E. 
(“Gary”)  Pflugfelder,  Jr.,  of  New  Cumberland, 
representing  the  Sixth  District;  Commissioner  Leon 
H.  Reed  of  Honesdale,  representing  the  Seventh 
District;  and  Commissioner  Donald  K.  Anderson, 
ofMeyersdale,  as  a boating  commissioner  (at  large). 


Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Financial  Report 
for  Fiscal  Year  2000-0 1 
(July  1,  2000,  through  June  30,  2001) 

Ross  E.  Starner,  Comptroller 

Amounts  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar. 

Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 


Total  Fish  Fund  Revenue 

Total  Boat  Fund  Revenue 

$28,888,793 

1 00% 

$10,925,653 

1 00% 

Licenses  and  Fees 

Licenses  and  Fees 

$19,607,839 

68% 

$5,461,471 

50% 

Fine  and  Penalties 

Fine  and  Penalties 

$480,690 

2% 

$241,450 

2% 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 

$2,774,667 

9% 

$3,081,057 

28% 

Augmentations 

Augmentations 

$6,025,597 

21% 

$2,141,675 

20% 

1%  1% 


Total  Fish  Fund  Expenditures  Total  Boat  Fund  Expenditures 


$29,687,579 

1 00% 

$9,267,841 

1 00% 

Personnel  $ervices 

Personnel  5ervices 

$19,896,800 

67% 

$5,583,130 

60% 

Operational  Expenses 

Operational  Expenses 

$7,319,118 

25% 

$2,744,009 

30% 

Fixed  Assets/Capital  Improvements 

Fixed  Assets/Capital  li 

mprovements 

2,114,240 

7% 

$875,919 

9% 

Grants,  $ubsidies,  Refunds 

Grants,  Subsidies,  Adj 

ustments 

$357,421 

1% 

$64,783 

1% 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  & BOAT  COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 


State  Headquarters:  1601  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9299 
Mailing  Address:  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  1 7106-7000 
World  Wide  Web:  www.fish.state.pa.us 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Executive  Director,  Peter  A.  Colangelo  717-705-7801 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel,  Dennis  T.  Guise  71  7-705-781 0 
Assistant  Counsel,  Laurie  E.  Shepler  717-705-7815 

Architectural  Consultant,  K.  Ron  Weis  814-359-5155 

Legislative  Liaison,  J.  Gary  Moore  717-705-7816 

Executive  Secretary,  Teresa  G.  Erdman  717-705-7801 

Director  of  Policy  & Planning,  Thomas  P.  Ford  71  7-705-7807 

Press  Secretary,  Daniel  B.  Tredinnick  717-705-7806 

Human  Resources  Director,  Louis  C.  Kauffman  Jr.  717-705-7820 

Division  of  Environmental  Services,  John  A.  Arway,  Chief  814-359-5140 
Telecommunications,  Timothy  L.  Klinger  717-705-7903 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

Mailing  Address 


450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 


Director,  WasylJ.  Polischukjr. 

717-705-7900 

Information  Systems  Manager,  Thomas  E.  Thomas 
Information  Systems  Supervisor,  Pleasant  Gap, 

717-705-7904 

William  M.  Frazierjr. 

814-359-5156 

Budget  & Fiscal  Management,  Chris  E.  Warehime 

717-705-7910 

Federal  Aid/Grants,  Brian  P.  Barner 

717-705-7913 

Purchasing,  Dennis  A.  Grove 

717-705-7915 

Kathi  Tibbott,  Purchasing,  Pleasant  Gap 

814-359-5130 

Licensing  and  Registrations,  Mary  C.  Stine 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  & EDUCATION 

717-705-7932 

Director,  John  F.  Simmons 
Administrative  Officer,  Frederick  Menke 
Boating  Safety  Education  Manager,  Daniel  G.  Martin 
Aquatic  Resources  Program  Manager,  Carl  E.  Richardson 
Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Northwest, 

Keith  A.  Edwards 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Southwest, 

Dennis  Tubbs 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Northcentral, 
Laurel  Garlicki 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Southcentral, 
Steven  T.  Whinham 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Northeast, 

Walt  Dietz 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Southeast, 

Carl  Haensel 

Educational  Media  Section,  Ted  R.  Walke,  Chief 
Publications  and  PA  Angler  & Boater 
Editor,  ArthurJ.  Michaels 
Fulfillment,  Carolyn  Painter-Mohr 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Director,  Thomas  J.  Kamerzel 

Assistant  to  the  Director,  Guy  A.  Bowersox 


717-705-7830 

717-705-7841 

717-705-7849 

717-705-7848 

814-336-2426 

814-443-9841 

814-359-5193 

717-705-7850 

570-477-2206 

717-626-9081 

717-705-7845 

717-705-7844 

717-705-7835 


717-705-7861 

717-705-7861 


REGIONAL  LA  W ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 

Northwest,  Gary  Deiger,  Manager  814-337-0444 

Mailing  Address  1 1 528  State  Hwy  98,  Meadville,  PA  1 6335 

Southwest,  Emil  Svetahor,  Manager  814-445-8974 

Mailing  Address  236  Lake  Rd.,  Somerset,  PA  15501-1  644 

Northeast,  Kerry  L.  Messerle,  Manager  570-477-5717 

Mailing  Address  Main  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656-0088 
Southeast,  Jeffrey  S.  Bridi,  Manager  717-626-0228 

Mailing  Address  Brubaker  Valley  Rd.  and  Lakeview  Dr. 

P.O.  Box  9,  Elm,  PA  17521-0008 
Northcentral,  Brian  Burger,  Manager  814-359-5250 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  5306,  Pleasant  Gap,  PA  1 6823-5306 

Southcentral,  George  C.  Geisler,  Manager  717-486-7087 

Mailing  Address  1 704  Pine  Rd.,  Newville,  PA  1 7241 


Director,  Rickalon  Hoopes  814-359-5154 

Administrative  Officer,  Vacant  814-359-5161 

Warmwater/Cool water  Production,  Marty  Marcinko,  Chief  814-359-5222 
Division  ofTrout  Production, James  E.  Harvey,  Chief  814-359-5141 
Division  of  Fisheries  Management,  Richard  Snyder,  Chief  814-359-5177 
Division  of  Research,  Vacant,  Chief  814-353-2222 

Cooperative  Nursery  Unit,  Cecil  R.  Houser,  Manager  814-359-5124 

AREA  FISHERIES  MANAGERS 

Area  T.  Craig  W.  Billingsley  814-683-4451 

Mailing  Address  13300  Hartstown  Rd.,  Linesville,  PA  16424-0127 
Area  2:  Ronald  D.  Lee  814-755-3890 

Mailing  Address  Route  62,  HCR2,  Box  1 , Tionesta,  PA  1 6353-9729 
Area  3:  Bruce  A.  Hollender  814-359-51  18 

Mailing  Address  450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-9620 
Area  4:  Robert  E.  Moase  570-477-5717 

Mailing  Address  Main  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  1 8656-0088 


Area  5:  David  A.  Arnold 
Mailing  Address 
Area  6:  Michael  L.  Kaufmann 
Mailing  Address 
Area  7:  Lawrence  L.  Jackson 
Mailing  Address 
Area  8:  Richard  D.  Lorson 
Mailing  Address 


570-588-6388 
Route  209,  Bushkill,  PA  18324 
610-847-2442 
P.O.  Box  356,  Revere,  PA  18953-0356 
717-486-3710 
195  Lebo  Rd.,  Carlisle,  PA  17013-9362 
814-445-3454 
236  Lake  Rd.,  Somerset,  PA  15501-1644 


FISH  CULTURE  STATIONS 

Bellefonte,  Jeffrey  L.  Weaver,  Manager  814-355-3371 

Mailing  Address  1 1 50  Spring  Creek  Rd.,  Bellefonte,  PA  1 6823-8458 
Benner  Spring,  Paul  V.  Martis,  Manager  814-353-2231 

Mailing  Address  1 225  Shiloh  Rd.,  State  College,  PA  1 6801-8495 
Big  Spring,  Terry  L.  Farner,  Manager  71  7-776-31  70 

Mailing  Address  844  Big  Spring  Rd.,  Newville,  PA  1 7241-9473 

Corry,  Dennis  L.  Theuret,  Manager  814-664-2122 

Mailing  Address  1 3365  Route  6,  Corry,  PA  1 6407 

Fairview,  Ray  Youngs,  Manager  814-474-1514 

Mailing  Address  2000  Lohrer  Rd.,  Fairview,  PA  16415-0531 

Huntsdale,  Paul  K.  Drumm,  Manager  717-486-3419 

Mailing  Address  1 95  Lebo  Rd.,  Carlisle,  PA  1 7013-9362 

Linesville,  William  C.  Shuey,  Manager  814-683-4451 

Mailing  Address  13300  Hartstown  Rd.,  Linesville,  PA  16424-0127 
Oswayo,  Kenneth  C.  Martin,  Manager  814-698-2102 

Mailing  Address  Route  244,  RR  2 Box  84,  Coudersport,  PA  16915-9646 
Pleasant  Gap,  Robert  E.  Wilberding,  Manager  814-359-5121 

Mailing  Address  450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-9620 
Pleasant  Mount,  Thomas  A.  Pekarski,  Manager  570-448-2101 

Mailing  Address  Great  Bend  Turnpike,  P.O.  Box  3, 

Pleasant  Mount,  PA  18453-0003 
Reynoldsdale,  Clyde  E.  Welsh,  Manager  814-839-2211 

Mailing  Address  1 62  Fish  Hatchery  Rd.,  New  Paris,  PA  1 5554-8213 
Tionesta,  Larry  E.  Hines,  Manager  814-755-3524 

Mailing  Address  Route  62,  HCR  2 Box  1 , Tionesta,  PA  1 6353-9729 
Tylersville,  Kenneth  L.  Slogaski,  Manager  717-725-3965 

Mailing  Address  43  Hatchery  Lane,  Loganton,  PA  17747 

Union  City,  Dennis  L.  Theuret,  Manager  814-664-2122 

Mailing  Address  9450  Route  6,  Union  City,  PA  16438 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING  & DEVELOPMENT 

Mailing  Address  450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823 


Director,  James  A.  Young,  P.E. 
Administrative  Officer,  Elizabeth  E.  Ebeling 
Property  Services,  Bernie  Kiesnoski 
Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design, 

Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E. 

Engineering,  David  S.  Bumann,  P.E. 


814-359-5152 

814-359-5166 

814-359-5108 

814-359-5157 

814-359-5190 
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In  Brief:  Fish  Fund  Revenue  Initiative 


Pennsylvania  anglers  support  a wide  variety  of  programs  that 
provide  fish  and  fishing  and  protect,  conserve  and  enhance 
Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  resources.  When  anglers  purchase 
fishing  licenses  and  trout  stamps,  their  money  goes  into  the 
“Fish  Fund,”  a special  lund  in  the  Pennsylvania  treasury. 
These  license  and  stamp  fees — user  fees — are  the  source, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  about  80  percent  of  the  Fish  Fund’s 
annual  revenue. 

In  the  most  recent  fiscal  year,  the  Fish  Fund  is  projected 
to  bring  in  revenue  of  about  $30  million,  and  it  was  autho- 
rized to  spend  about  $33  million.  These  revenue  and  expen- 
ditures support  hatcheries  for  warmwater/coolwater  fish  and 
trout.  They  fund  law  enforcement  and  fisheries  management 
and  habitat  improvement  efforts.  They  support  facilities  for 
anglers  and  boaters,  and  provide  for  education  and  informa- 
tion programs. 

How  much  is  needed? 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  estimates  that  about  $5 
million  in  additional  Fish  Fund  revenue  each  year  would  be 
enough  to  carry  the  fund  for  seven  years  and  to  allow  us  to 
earmark  about  $2  million  per  year  for  infrastructure  needs.  II 
a smaller  revenue  package  is  determined  appropriate,  it  will 
mean  there  will  be  a shorter  time  between  increases  or  less 
money  to  devote  to  infrastructure  and  programs.  The  table 
shows  two  revenue  concepts. 


Type  License 

Current  Fee 

Revenue  Concept  A 

Revenue  Concept  B 

Resident  Annual 

$16.25 

License  Fee 

Percent  Increase 

License  Fee 

Percent  Increase 

$21 

29  percent 

$20 

23  percent 

Nonresident  Annual 

$34.25 

$45 

30  percent 

$45 

30  percent 

Resident  Senior  Annual 

$ 3.25 

$5 

53  percent 

$4 

23  percent 

Resident  Senior  Lifetime 

$15.25 

$20 

31  percent 

$18.50 

21  percent 

3-day  tourist 

$14.25 

$20 

40  percent 

$19 

35  percent 

7-day  tourist 

$29.25 

— 

— 

Trout/Salmon  Stamp 

$ 5.00 

$10 

100  percent 

$8.50 

70  percent 

Resident  Family 
(Two  licenses  with 
trout/salmon  stamps 
purchased  by  spouses  at 
same  time) 

$57 

$53 

Five-year  Resident 
(includes  trout/salmon 
stamp) 

$150 

$138 

Five-year  Nonresident 
(includes  trout/salmon 
stamp) 

$270 

$263 

Estimated  additional 
revenue  (about) 

$5.1  million 

$3.3  million 

Increase  will  last  about 

7 years 

4 years 

Sportsmen  Input 

These  revenue  concepts  were  developed  after  many 
meetings  with  sportsmen  and  participation  in  sportsmen’s 
forums.  In  winter  and  spring  2002,  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  plans  to  participate  in  several  more  public 
forums  for  sportsmen  and  others  interested  in  the  future  of 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 


Why  does  the  Fish  Fund  need  more  money? 

The  Fish  Fund  needs  additional  revenue  to  maintain  the 
programs  that  anglers  expect  and  enjoy.  Why  now?  There  are 
two  distinct,  but  related,  reasons: 

• The  Fish  Fund  is  nearing  the  end  of  a periodic  license 
cycle  as  costs  begin  to  exceed  revenue  and  the  fund  balance 
declines.  Since  1930,  Fish  Fund  revenue  has  been  adjusted, 
on  average,  about  every  6.25  years.  The  reason  is  simple. 
License  fees,  which  are  set  by  the  state  General  Assembly,  are 
not  designed  to  provide  perpetual  funding  for  the  Fish  Fund. 
Everyone  recognizes  that  these  fees  must  be  adjusted  periodi- 
cally. 

The  year  2002  is  the  seventh  consecutive  year  with  the 
same  price  fishing  license,  and  it’s  the  twelfth  consecutive  year 
with  the  same  price  trout  stamp.  The  costs  of  operating  the 
agency  and  providing  services  to  Pennsylvania  anglers  have 
increased  since  the  last  license  increase  in  1996,  but  the 
revenue  has  remained  much  the  same. 

•The  Commonwealth  needs  to  de- 
vote additional  funding  to  upgrade  and 
improve  the  infrastructure  managed  by 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Fish  hatch- 
eries face  the  most  urgent  needs  for  up- 
grade. Work  is  also  needed  on  state  dams 
and  access  areas  managed  by  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission.  Altogether,  there  is  a 
backlog  of  about  $95  million  of  infra- 
structure-related  improvements  on  state 
property  under  the  Commission’s  juris- 
diction. 

Read  more  about  efforts  to  Keep 
Pennsylvania  Fishing  on  our  web  site: 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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2002  Trout  Stamp  Artwork 
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Brown  Trout  by  Larry  Tucci 


Visit  the  publisher’s  web  site: 
www. wildernesseditions.com 


A painting  of  a brown  trout  lurk- 
ing beneath  a sunken  log  graces 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commissions  2002  trout  stamp. 
The  artwork  was  painted  by  Larry 
Tucci  of  Rochester  Hills,  Michi- 
gan. A panel  of  judges  chose  the 
painting  in  a competition  held 
last  May. 

Limited-edition  prints  are 
available  at  galleries  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  Information  on 
obtaining  prints  and  patches  is 
available  from  the  publisher: 

Wilderness  Editions 
P.O.  Box  218 

Warriors  Mark,  PA  16877 
1-800-355-7645 


PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 


by  Art  Michaels 
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From  oneendof'Penns\  Ivania  to  the  other, 
chartered  andguidedfishingtrips can  take 
you  to  a wealth  of  great  Fishing. 

Charterboat  Fishing  and  guided  trips  are 
the  kinds  of  sport  we  all  want  because 
experienced  captains  and  guides  thrive 
on  putting  their  customers  onto  terrific  fishing. 

For  these  reasons,  no\  ice  anglers,  and  those  w ho’v  e nev  er 
before  fished,  should  grab  the  opportunity  of  guided  fishing 
trips  or  charterboat  excursions.  Even  more  experienced  an- 
glers sometimes  fish  new  territorv  and  for  new  species  first  w ith 
a guide  or  charter  captain.  A chartered  trip  lets  new  anglers 
taste  the  sport,  and  experienced  anglers  save  time  and  monev  bv 
learning  from  experts  on  new  waterways  for  a specific  fish 
before  v enturing  out  on  their  own. 

Charterboats  are  av  ailable  for  going  after  Lake  Erie’s  lake 
trout,  steelhead.  smallmouth  bass,  walleyes  and  perch,  and 
guides  can  help  you  latch  onto  Rav  stow  n Lake  striped  bass.  You 
can  take  a guided  fishing  trip  on  Pennsv  Ivania’s  rivers  for  every- 
thing from  Allegheny  River  muskies  and  Ohio  River  saugcr  to 
Susquehanna  River  smallmouths  and  Delaware  River  shad.  You 
can  find  an  experienced  guide  or  charterboat  captain  for  just 
about  any  kind  of  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 

Let  these  ideas  help  you  make  the  most  ofyour  monev . have 
fun  with  friends  and  family,  and  avoid  charterboat  and  guided 
fishing  trip  pitfalls. 

1 . Div  ide  the  costs  among  friends.  Trips  are  expensive 
because  captains  need  to  make  them  profitable.  Costs  for 
charterboat  captains  include  boat  maintenance,  fuel,  insur- 
ance, tackle,  bait  and  equipment.  The  profit  margin  is  slim. 

However,  most  charterboat  regulars  know  that  when  you 
divide  the  price  ofa  trip  among sev  oral  friends,  the  cost  becomes 
tolerable,  and  even  attractive.  After  all.  you’re  paving  the  cap- 
tain to  get  you  into  fish  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  kind  of 
success  and  know-how  are  worth  a reasonable  fee  to  most 
anglers.  Chartered  and  guided  trips  also 
provide  you  with  food  for  the  table  and  a 
lifetime  of  memories. 

2.  Ifyou’re  a first-timer,  book  a char- 
ter with  just  a friend  or  two.  You’ll  get 
more  personal  attention  from  the  captain 
and  mate  this  way.  Most  Pennsylvania 
charterboats  on  Lake  Erie,  for  example, 
accommodate  a maximum  of  six  passen- 
gers. Charterboats  accommodate  pas- 
sengers according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
boat  and.  on  Lake  Erie  and  all  federallv 
nav  igable  waters,  the  kind  of  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  license  the  captain  possesses. 

3.  To  charter  a boat,  look  for  recom- 
mendations from  bait  and  tackle  shops. 


and  in  periodicals  that  have  advertising. 
Also  check  advertisements  in  the  2002 
Summon  <>/  Fishing  Regulation  s and 
Lous  for  charters  and  guided  fishing  op- 
portunities. For  guide  and  chartcboai 
leads,  also  check  the  links  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site,  www.lish.siaie.pa.us. 

Furthermore,  charterboat  captains  and  fishing  guides  can 
apply  for  official  recognition  from  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion. Registration  w ith  the  Commission  is  voluntary . so  not  all 
charterboats  and  guides  are  listed.  Still,  officially  recognized 
charterboat  captains  and  guides  pav  an  annual  fee,  and  the 
Commission  reviews  their  businesses.  This  Commission  ap- 
proval best  ensures  that  vour  charterboat  captain  is  properly 
licensed,  and  that  the  boat  has  all  required  safety  equipment. 


Official  recognition  also  implies  a 
charterboat  or  guide  business's  credibil- 
ity. stability  and  longevity. 

In  addition,  officially  recognized 
charterboat  captains  arc  the  only  entities 
permitted  to  fillet  fish  aboard  their  boats. 
Regulations  require  that  fish  with  size  lim- 
its and  seasons  mav  not  be  filleted  until 
arrival  at  the  place  ofeonsumpiion.  This 
provision  is  a terrific  convenience  for  an- 
glers chartering  a boat. 

Check  the  list  of  registered 
charterboats  and  fishing  guides  on  the 
Commission's  web  site  at  http: 
sites. state. pa. us/PA_E\cc  Fish_Boat 
chboat.htm. 

4.  \\  hen  you  contact  captains  in  the 


To  charter  a boat,  look 
for  recommendations 
from  bait  and  tackle 
shops,  and  in  periodi- 
cals that  have  advertis- 
ing. Also  check  adver- 
tisements in  the  2002 
Summary  of  Fishing 
Regulations  and  Laws 
for  chartersand  guided 
fishing  opportunities. 
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areas  you  plan  to  fish,  ask  for  their  bro- 
chures and  price  lists,  and  scan  their  web 
sites.  Ask  for  references.  Begin  your 
search  for  a captain  at  least  three  or  four 
months  before  you  intend  to  fish— earlier 
i ( you  want  to  latch  onto  the  choicest  dates, 
determined  by  predictable  runs  and  lish  concentrations.  Ask 
the  captain  toexplain  his  policy  on  bringi  ng  your  own  tackle  (if 
you  want  to  do  that),  and  on  rough  weather.  In  bad  weather, 
charters  most  often  offer  a refund  or  a rain  date. 

5.  When  you  decide  on  a captain,  consult  your  fishing 
I lartncrs  and  select  a date.  The  captain  will  help  you  select  a date 
based  on  what  noli  want  to  fish  for,  how  you  intend  to  fish,  and 
which  dates  the  captain  has  available.  You  will  probably  be 
required  to  send  a deposit  to  hold  the  date. 

6.  You  will  need  a fishing  license.  In  Chesapeake  Bay,  for 
instance,  you  don't  need  a fishing  license  because  a properly 
licensed  captain  has  paid  for  a “boat”  license.  This  means  that 
everyone  aboard  the  eharterboat  is  automatically  licensed.  In 
Pennsylvania,  though,  charter  or  not,  all  anglers  aged  1 6 and 
over  need  a license  to  fish. 

The  only  exception  to  the  fishing  license  requirement  oc- 
curs on  two  days  in  2002— June  I and  September  28, 
Pennsylvania’s  Fish-for-Free  Days.  All  other  size  and  creel 
limits  still  apply  on  these  days. 

7.  Alter  you’ve  chosen  a date  and  sent  the  deposit,  consider 
the  trip  details.  First,  fora  Lake  Erie  offshore  trip  you  will  likely 
leave  the  dock  around  first  light  and  return  about  eight  hours 
later.  HalLday  charters  run  about  four  or  five  hours. 

Makingyourselfcomfortablcwith  event  hingyou  need  can 
help  make  the  trip  pleasant.  Bring  snacks  and  drinks,  but  go 
easy  on  both  for  about  12  hours  before  you  board.  Eating  and 
drinking  too  much  can  lead  to  your  getting  seasick.  Bring  a 
small  cooler  with  sandwiches,  snacks  and  a beverage  kept  cold 
with  ice.  Some  eharterboat  captions  do  not  permit  alcohol 
aboard  their  boats. 

The  captain  and  the  mate,  if  there  is  one  on  your  charter, 
w ill  tell  you  exactly  how  best  to  fish.  In  most  eases,  the  boat 
provides  bait  and  tackle.  All  you  do  is 
arrive  on  time,  ready  to  fish. 

8.  Do  what’s  necessary  to  prevent 
seasickness.  If  you  are  prone  to  seasick- 
ness, consult  your  doctor  about  obtain- 
ing a prescription  or  over-the-counter 
remedy. 

9.  In  addition  to  food,  bring  along  a 
daypack  in  which  you  carry  a change  of 
clothes.  Sweaty  trips  and  spills  ol  bail  and 
food  can  make  a change  of  clothes  wel- 
come. 

10.  Board  the  boat  rested,  ffyou’re 


scheduled  to  leave  the  dock  during  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning,  make  arrange- 
ments to  sleep  before  you  board  the  boat, 
even  fora  few  hours.  A well-rested  angler 
can  best  enjoy  a charter.  Know  your  lim- 
its and  requirements.  You’re  ahead  ofthe 
game  if  you  board  rested. 

You’ll  want  to  bri  nga  cooler  andgallon-sized  plastic  freezer 
bags  ifyou  plan  to  keep  fish,  but  leave  the  cooler  in  yourvehicle. 
You’ll  want  to  stock  the  cooler  with  ice  as  soon  as  you  head 
home.  Plan  to  keep  only  the  fish  you  intend  to  consume. 
Release  everything  else.  Discuss  your  intentions  on  keepingor 
releasing  fish  with  the  captain  before  you  start  fishing. 

1 I . Even  in  summer,  you  might  want  to  arrive  at  the 
dock  inlongpants  and  a long-sleeved  shirt.  At  the  ramp  or  dock, 
mosquitoes  always  seem  to  be  10  times  larger  than  anything 
you’ve  ever  seen  elsewhere. 

A cool  air  temperature  and  early  morning  breeze  over  the 
water  in  some  places  can  require  the  long  sleeves  and  a light 
jacket  or  windbreaker.  Dress  in  layers,  and  as  the  day  warms, 
adjust  accordingly.  Packarainsuit.too.  Even  under  clear  skies, 
rough  watercan  mean  a wet  boat  ride.  You  can  cram  all  thisextra 
clothing  into  a daypack. 

12.  Bring  your  camera!  Photographs  of  anglers  and  their 
catches  while  you’re  still  offshore  or  on  the  water  are  the  best 
way  to  remember  your  trip.  A VCR  or  digital  record  ofyour  trip 
might  also  be  fun. 

1 3.  W aterway  breezes  can  mask  the  effects  of  full  sun,  but 
you’ll  burn  just  the  same  and  suffer greatly  later.  Prepare  for  sun 
exposure  by  wearing  a hat,  by  covering  up  and  by  applying 
sunscreen. 

14.  Consider  the  mate.  The  mate  assists  the  captain  in 
piloting  the  boat  and  attends  to  the  fishing  details  so  that  you 
and  your  party  spend  time  catching  fish  and  enjoying  your- 
selves. Be  prepared  to  tip  the  mate  1 5 to  20  percent  ofthe  cost 
ofthe  charter,  especially  ifyou  noticed  howwell  the  mate  did  bis 
job.  Good  mates  work  very  hard.  They  deserve  your  special 
consideration.  Mates  often  work  only  for  tips.  You  generally 

don’t  tip  the  captain,  but  do  so  if  the  cap- 
tain lias  no  mate  on  your  charter  trip. 

If  you’ve  been  on  some  chartered  or 
guided  trips,  you  probably  have  created  a 
set  ol'do’s  and  don’tsforyour  excursions, 
like  those  listed  here.  In  the  meantime, 
pass  this  article  along  to  a friend  who’s 
newto  fishing.  Pennsylvania  offers  widely 
varied  fishingopportunities  every  angler— 
and  every  angler-to-be— should  enjoy .0 


Begin  your  search  for  a 
captain  at  least  three 
or  four  months  before 
you  intend  to  fish — 
earlier  if  you  want  to 
latch  onto  the  choicest 
dates,  determined  by 
predictable  runs  and 
fish  concentrations. 
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Shad  Fishing,  Delaware  River 
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by  Charles  R.  Meek. 

photos  by  the  author 


Do  you  want  to  use  a great  wet  fly  pattern  that  works 
equally  well  for  steelheacl  and  trout?  How  about  a 
pattern  that  is  simple  to  tie  and  unbelievably  durable? 
If  you’re  looking  for  just  such  a pattern,  then  the  Black 
Beadhead  Caddis  is  for  you.  Calling  this  wet  fly  a 
“caddis”  is  certainly  a misnomer  because  it  not  only 
copies  many  of  the  early  caddis  hatches,  but  it  also 
replicates  the  nymph  of  the  early,  prolific  mayfly,  the 
Hendrickson.  So  whether  you're  fishing  a Grannom, 
Little  Black  Caddis  or  a Hendrickson  early  in  the 
season,  the  Black  Beadhead  Caddis  works  equally 
well. 

I hate  to  admit  it,  but  my  son,  Bryan,  first  tied  this 
pattern.  He  used  it  almost  exclusively  on  steel  head, 
and  it  s one  of  his  top  producers. 

I first  used  the  pattern  for  trout  on  opening  day 
several  years  ago.  The  water  was  high  and  I had  few 
weighted  wet  flies  to  get  me  to  the  bottom.  Besides, 
I hate  crimping  a lead  shot  or  two  onto  my  leader.  By 
late  morning  a few  Grannoms  appeared  and  by  noon 
a good  hatch  was  underway.  Biyan  handed  me  one  of 
his  Black  Beadhead  Caddis  patterns  and  suggested  I try 
it.  He  told  me  the  tungsten  bead  would  get  me  near  the 
bottom.  I looked  at  the  pattern — it  was  so  simple,  so 
nondescript,  that  1 was  certain  it  wouldn’t  work.  Ten 
trout  later  1 no  longer  doubted  the  productivity  of  this 
beadhead.  It  certainly  worked  early  in  the  season.  For 
several  days  after  that  opener,  the  pattern  caught  plenty 
of  trout  for  me. 

This  pattern  doesn't  quit  working  after  spring.  I've 
had  great  memorable  trips  using  this  wet  fly  in  June, 
July  and  August.  It  works  well  at  that  time  because  it 
effectively  copies  the  Slate  Drake  nymph. 

I most  often  fish  the  Black  Beadhead  Caddis  tied  in 
a foot  or  two  behind  a dry  fly.  That  presents  the  pattern 
just  under  the  surface  and  suggests  an  emerging  caddis 
or  Hendrickson.  On  some  of  the  patterns  I add  a tail 
made  of  pheasant  tail  fibers.  If  you  plan  to  use  the 
pattern  for  steelhead,  omit  the  tail.  I also  tie  in  some 
pheasant  tail  fibers  for  hackle. 

Normally  I use  a brass  or  copper  bead  and  add  a 


few  turns  of  lead  weight  to  the  body.  However,  if  you 
plan  to  use  the  pattern  for  steelhead,  add  a tungsten 
bead  to  some  of  the  patterns  and  omit  the  tail.  A 
tungsten  bead  will  get  the  pattern  down  where  the 
steelhead  are — near  the  bottom.  Don’t  use  a tungsten 
bead  if  you  want  to  fish  the  wet  fly  as  part  of  a tandem 
setup.  The  heavy  bead  sinks  most  flies,  no  matter  how 
big  they  are.  In  most  beadhead  patterns  I tie  I use  a 
copper-colored  bead.  When  I tie  this  pattern,  I prefer 
to  use  a brass-colored  bead.  I don’t  know  what  it  is 
with  a black-bodied  pattern,  but  when  I tie  one  I prefer 
using  a brass  bead  for  the  head. 

I dub  the  body  generously  with  black  Squirrel  Brite. 
This  material  has  fur  and  bits  of  bright  synthetic 
material  mixed  together.  If  you  can’t  find  that  material 
use  black  opossum  or  angora  fur  and  mix  a few  short, 
cut-up  pieces  of  silver  Kiystal  Flash  or  silver  Flashabou 
with  the  material.  You  can  use  a small  coffee  grinder 
to  mix  them  or  do  it  manually.  Dub  the  body  heavily. 
One  way  to  get  this  robust  body  is  to  make  a dubbing 
loop  in  your  tying  thread.  Make  a 3-inch  loop  by 
winding  the  thread  over  itself.  Apply  wax  to  the  loop, 
add  the  black  Squirrel  Brite  generously,  and  then  attach 
a hackle  pliers  at  the  bottom  of  the  loop  and  spin  the 
loop  in  one  direction  a few  times  or  until  the  Squirrel 
Brite  is  fully  enclosed  in  the  loop. 

I add  hackle  from  the  fibers  of  a pheasant  tail.  I take 
a half-dozen  fibers  and  tie  them  in  on  the  right  side  and 
take  another  half-dozen  fibers  and  tie  them  in  on  the 
left  side.  After  you’ve  tied  each  side  in  with  several 
turns  of  your  tying  thread,  you  can  move  the  fibers 
downward.  O 


Dressing: 


Hook:  Size  1 0 scud  hook  (for  steelhead);  sizes  1 2, 1 4 or  1 6 scud  hook  (for  trout). 
Thread:  Black. 

Tail:  Pheasant  tail  fibers  (optional). 

Body:  Black  Squirrel  Brite  or  opossum  mixed  with  fine  pieces  of  Krystal  Flash. 
Hackle:  Pheasant  tail  fibers. 

Bead:  Brass. 


1 . Slip  the  bead  on  the 
hook  by  putting  the  point 
of  the  hook  through  the 
narrower  of  the  two 
openings.  Add  about  six 
wraps  of  .010  lead  to  the 
body. 


2.  Make  several  turns  with  the 
black  tying  thread  and  wind 
back  to  the  bend  of  the  hook. 
Tie  in  three  to  five  pheasant 
tail  fibers.  Make  them  a bit 
shorter  than  the  hook  shank. 


3.  Make  a 3-inch-long 
dubbing  loop  with  the  tying 
thread  by  tying  the  thread 
over  itself.  Wax  the  loop 
and  place  plenty  of  black 
Squirrel  Brite  in  the  loop. 


4.  Place  your  hackle  pliers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  loop.  Flick  the 
hackle  pliers  with  the  forefinger 
and  spin  the  loop  until  the 
material  is  secure  in  the  loop. 
Grab  the  dubbed  loop  and  wind 
Forward  to  the  eye.  Tie  off. 


5.  Tie  in  a half-dozen 
pheasant  tail  fibers  on  the 
right  and  left  sides  just 
behind  the  bead. 


6.  Move  the  hackle  toward 
the  side  and  bottom  and  tie 
off.  Whip  finish  and  apply 
cement. 
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WCO  Diary* 


by  WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County 


From  stocking  began  as  usual 


in  northern  Wayne  County. 
However,  new  equipment  became  part  of  the  mix:  A chainsaw. 
The  first  stocking  began  on  a frozen  lake  called  Long  Pond.  A 


1 6-inch  chainsaw  was  barely  able  to  cut  through  the  14  inches  of 


frozen  water.  I he  streams  were  somewhat  easier  to  stock,  but  we 
emptied  buckets  offish  from  “ice  shelves”  that  were  left  behind 


when  the  frozen  creeks  began  to  recede. 


Later  that  same  day  we  were  scheduled  to  stock  Duck  Har- 
bor Pond.  Cold-weathergear,  ice  auger  and  1 6-inch  chainsaw  in 
hand,  we  arrived  at  the  lake. 


I decided  to  drill  a hole  using  the 


auger  in  the  area  where  we  usually  stock.  I drilled  and  drilled  and 


drilled  and  finally  hit  the  bottom.  I retrieved  the  augerand  what 
we  had  was  nearly  a three-loot  hole  directly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  not  a drop  ofwater  in  between.  I scratched  my  head  and 
moved  out  farther  into  the  lake.  The  second  hole  was  not  nearly 
as  bad  as  the  lirst,  but  nearly  two  feet  of  ice  prevented  our 


stocking  in  the  shallow  water.  We  moved  out  even  farther  and 


began  boring  the  third  hole.  This  time  we  had  found  water  that 


was  suitable  for  the  stocking,  but  another  dilemma  arose.  How 
do  you  cut  a hole  in  22  inches  of  ice  with  a chainsaw  that’s  only 
1 6 inches?  We  discussed  our  options,  which  included  cuitingat 


angles  and  drilling  more  holes  with  the  hand  auger.  Both  solu- 


tions would  probably  have  worked,  but  they  would  take  much 
lime. 

Afamiharpickuptruckthen  pulled  into  the  access  area.  Out 
of  this  truck  appeared  Henry  Stintsinan.  From  the  back  of  his 
pickup  he  retrieved  a chainsaw  that  would  make  Paul  Bunyon 
blush.  I just  smiled  and  pointed  to  where  the  hole  should  be. 
I lenry  fired  up  his  mammoth  chainsaw  and  in  afew  short  minutes 


we  had  a hole  suitable  for  stocking  the  lake. 


The  days  were  not  all  bad.  Dozens  of  interested  people 
including  a group  of  Scouts  showed  up  to  assist  us  in  stocking 
Dyberry  Creek.  They  were  on  television  courtesy  of  host  Stan 
Sowa  and  his  show,  “Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Life. 


There  were  a few  benefits  to  the  extended  winter.  The  lack 
ofacccss  to  the  lakes  and  streams  made  patrol  I i ng  for  preseason 
fishermen  a lot  easier.  The  number  of  apprehended  poachers 
was  substantially  fewer  than  in  years  past.  The  second  benefit 
was  an  extended  ice  fishing  season.  In  only  my  second  year,  we 
were  able  to  set  the  tip-ups  out  until  the  second  week  of  April. 
That  made  the  ice  fishing  season  five  months  long!  I do  have  to 
admit  that  I was  getting  somewhat  tired  ofit  by  mid-March.  On 
two  ofourmostpopulartroutfishinglakes.  Upper  Woods  Pond 
and  Long  Pond,  the  ice  gave  way  only  days  before  the  trout 
season  opener.  Upper  Woods  Pond  was  soil  mostly  frozen  for 
the  8 a. in.  start.  Usually  1 50  or  more  boats,  and  hundreds  of 
shore  fishermen,  would  set  out  in  pursuit  of  trout  on  this  cold 
mountain  lake,  but  the  opening  day  of  the  season  allowed  room 
for  merely  25  vessels  and  a few  shore  fishermen. 


The  day  did  not  begin  at  the  lake  as  usual.  We  received  an 


alarming  report  from  the  lirst  day  last  year.  This  report  stated 
that  several  adult  fishermen  showed  up  at  one  of  our  streams 
and  instead  offishing,  they  were  disruptive  and  drunk,  and  took 
fish  from  some  local  children  in  the  area.  DWCO  John 
Dunsingerand  I spent  the  first  few  hours  of  the  day  in  this  area 
posingas  anglers,  looking  for  these  men,  and  to  prevent  avery 
unwelcome  tradition  from  starting.  Although  we  did  not  ob- 
serve anything  but  dozens  of  fishermen  pursuing  eoldwater 
lisli,  this  is  another  fine  example  of  the  public  helping  us  by 
rep<  > rt  i ng  wrongdo  i ng. 

This  brings  me  to  inseason  stocking.  Millions  of  trout  are 
stocked  in  this  program  byWCOs,  fish  culturists  and  dedicated 


fishermen  all  across  the  state.  In  the  middle  of  these  stockings 


I found  myself  assigned  to  assist  other  officers  on  many  occa- 
sions. My  assignment  was  not  to  help  stock,  not  for  traffic 
control,  but  to  pose  as  a fisherman  and  apprehend  poachers. 
This  is  probably  my  favorite  part  of  this  job.  Every  time  out,  1 
and  my  colleagues  apprehended  several  poachers, 0 
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This  issue  of  PLAY  focuses  on  how  to  fish  and  boat  safely.  Both  sports  are  a lot  of  fun,  if  done  properly.  Did 
you  know  that  you  are  more  at  risk  for  serious  injury  or  death  riding  in  a car  to  your  fishing  spot  than  while 
you  are  fishing  or  boating?  Still,  you  shouldn't  be  careless  when  fishing  or  boating.  This  issue  includes 
important  information  to  keep  you  safe.  It  also  includes  a few  safety  equipment  projects. 

The  best  item  of  safety  equipment  you  have  is  your  brain.  Before  you  go  fishing  or  boating,  take  a 
minute  to  think  about  and  prepare  for  dangers  you  might  run  into.  Some  you  can  see.  Others  you  cannot. 
Serious  injuries  can  happen  to  careless  anglers  who  hook  themselves  or  someone  else  with  a fishhook.  This 
issue  includes  tips  for  being  safe  around  fishhooks.  We  have  also  included  some  first  aid  details  in  case  of 
an  accident  with  a hook. 

Always  wear  your 

Cold  water  can  steal  your  body  heat  much  faster  than 
cold  air.  Cold  water  is  one  of  the  biggest  dangers  anglers  and 
boaters  face.  Each  year  in  Pennsylvania  people  die  because  they 
either  fall  overboard  or  tip  the  boat  over  in  cold  water.  Fast- 
moving  water  is  another  danger  for  boaters  and  anglers. 


lifejacket  when 
boating.  It  floats, 
you  don't. 

If  you  area 
wading  angler, 
the  fast  current 
can  knock  you 
over.  Or  you  can 
lose  your  footing 
and  go  in  over 
your  head.  Read 
the  next  pages  to 
find  more  about 
preparing  for 
some  of  these 

dangers  and  how  to  be  a S.M.A.R.T.  boater 
and  angler. 


The  air  temperature  in  spring  and  fail  can  be 
warm.  But  don't  let  that  fool  you!  The  water 
temperature  of  a stream  or  lake  can  still  be  very 
cold.  Here  in  Pennsylvania,  water  temperatures 
even  in  summer  seldom  rise  above  72  degrees. 
Your  body  temperature  is  around  98.6  degrees. 
So  if  you  fall  in,  you're  going  to  lose  a lot  of  your 
body  heat  to  the  water  that  surrounds  you.  No 
one  plans  to  fall  in,  but  accidents  do  happen. 

That's  why  you  should  use  the  buddy 
system  when  fishing  or  boating.  Fishing  with  a 
buddy  is  more  fun  than  going  alone.  Plus,  if 
something  bad  happens  to  you,  your  buddy  may 
save  your  life. 

What  should  you  do  if  you  or  your  buddy 
falls  in?  Be  prepared.  Be  S.M.A.R.T.  Know  what 
to  do.  Water  can  rob  your  body  of  heat  25  times 
faster  than  air.  Get  out  or  help  them  out  of  the 
water  as  soon  as  possible. 


Issue  Web  Resources 


The  National  Safe  Boating  Council  has  a fun  site  with  pictures  you  can  download  and  a safe 

boating  quiz. 

www.boatingsidekicks.com 

www.boatsafe.com/kids/index.htm 

provides  a list  of  kids'  questions  about  boating,  safety  activities  and  education  resources. 

www.coastie.org 

is  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary's  web  site.  Visit  the  site  and  take  a boating  safety 

quiz. 

Here  is  a link  to  the  American  Family  Physician  web  site  for  information  on  hook  removal: 

www.aafp.org/afp/20010601/2231.html 

Want  to  learn  more  about  canoeing,  rowing  or  sailing?  These  sites  can  help  you. 

Canoeing  - www.acanet.org/paddling101a.htm 
Rowing-www.firstandthird.org/tables/rowing/learntorow.shtml 
Sailing-www.sailnet.com/collections/learningtosail/theory/index.cfm 


Get  out  of  the  wet  clothes  as  soon  as  possible,  too. 
Keep  spare  clothes  in  a plastic  bag  or  other  waterproof 
bag,  just  in  case. 

If  your  fishing  and  boating  buddy  is  in  deep  water 
and  can't  stand,  remember  the  words, "Reach,  Throw  and 
Go."  These  words  could  help  you  save  someone— and  not 
become  a victim  yourself.  This  is  especially  true  if  the 
water  is  cold  because  every  second  counts. 

"Reach"  something  out  to  the  person  if  your 
partner  is  close  to  the  shore  or  boat.  But  do  not  put 
yourself  in  danger.  Never  jump  into  the  water  to  help. 

Don't  get  pulled  into  the  water,  either.  Lie  on  your  belly 
and  reach  out  with  a tree  branch,  boat  paddle,  your  hand  or 
a towel  and  pull  the  person  to  safety. 

A reaching  pole,  like  the  one  on  page  6,  is  a great 
thing  to  "reach"  with. 

"Throw"  something  that  floats  out  to  your  partner  if 
he  is  too  far  away  to  "reach."  You  can  throw  a throw  bag, 
like  the  one  on  page  6.  If  you  don't  have  a throw  bag  or  other  rope,  look  around.  Toss  something, 
anything  that  floats.  Even  your  closed  tackle  box  or  a cooler  will  work.  Your  partner  can  hang  on  to  it 
and  stay  afloat  while  you  go  for  help."Go"  call  91 1 or  find  an  adult  to  help. 


NEVER  go  in  yourself.  Make  sure  you  stay  on  the  line  when  the  91 1 operator  answers.  You  will 
need  to  tell  the  operator  about  your  emergency  and  where  you  are.  Stay  calm.  Your  buddy  needs 
you  to  be  at  your  best.  Always  go  for  help. 


Wader 


For 


Clean  the  bottom  of  each  boot;  otherwise,  the  glue  will  not  set  very 
well.  You  may  want  to  scuff  the  boot  soles  with  sand  paper  to  help 
the  glue  stick  better. 

Read  the  directions  on  the  glue  tube  and  use  plenty  of 
ventilation.  Carefully  place  a thin  layer  of  glue  on  the  bottom  of  the 
carpet  pieces  and  each  boot  sole.  Give  the  glue  a minute  to  set  onto 
each  surface.  Then  press  the  carpet  bottoms  onto  the  sole  of  each 
boot.  Hold  each  one  in  place  for  a few  minutes  to  allow  the  glue  to 
set.  The  boots  should  sit  overnight  before  use. 

Presto!  You  just  created  a safer  pair  of  wading  boots.  No 
more  slips  into  cold  water.  Just  be  aware  that  the  felt  or  carpet 
bottoms  will  not  last  forever.  They  will  wear  out,  but  they  are  easy 
to  replace.  Just  repeat  the  steps  above. 

Don't  forget  to  take  along  a wading  stick.  But  that's  another 
for  another  day. 


Step  1.  The  Ingredients 


Waders,  hip  boots  or  an  old  pair  of  sneakers  or  hiking  boots. 
Shoe  goop  (or  other  heavy  shoe  glue  or  flexible  waterproof 
cement). 

* Old  piece  of  carpet.  Office-style  or  short,  tight-weave  carpet 
works  best.  Make  sure  you  have  permission  from  you  parents 
before  cutting.  You  could  also  use  store-bought  felt  bottoms. 

* Marker. 

* Heavy-duty  scissors  or  shears  or  carpet/utility  knife. 


Step  2.  Measuring  It  All  Out 


Place  the  boots  on  the  bottom  side  of  the  carpet.  Use  a marker  to 
draw  the  outline  of  each  foot  on  the  carpet. 


Step  3.  Cookie  Cutter 


Carefully  cut  the  felt  or  carpet  around  the  outline.  You  should  be 
left  with  two  bottoms  that  fit  perfectly  onto  the  sole  of  each  boot- 
just  like  cutting  cookies! 


Step  4.  Putting  It  All  Together 


Fishing  is  a fun  activity  that  allows  people  of 
all  ages  to  enjoy  the  outdoors.  Keep  in  mind, 
however,  that  safety  should  always  come  first. 

* Carry  your  rod  in  an  upright  position. 

* Always  secure  your  hook  when  not  fishing. 

* When  casting,  stay  clear  of  other  people  and 
objects,  like  trees. 

* Handle  hooks  and  fish  carefully.  Keep  hooks 
pointed  away  from  you  and  others. 


Hook  Removal 

If  you've  had  the  misfortune  to  become  hooked 
either  by  yourself  or  by  a nearby  angler,  here  is  a 
method  of  hook  removal  considered  by  medical 
experts  to  be  the  most  painless  one  available. 

Step  1 . Clean  the  area  where  the  hook  has 
penetrated. 

Step  2.  Create  a loop  in  a 2-foot  length  of  fishing 
line,  and  anchor  the  loop  around  your  wrist. 

Step  3.  Place  the  loop  around  the  bend  of  the 
hook  close  to  the  barb,  and  hold  down  the  shank 
with  your  free  thumb.  This  disengages  the  barb 
from  the  tissue. 

Step  4.  Give  the  looped  line  a short,  sharp  pull  (at 
a 30-degree  angle)  and  the  hook  will  come  out 
quickly  and  with  as  little  damage  as  possible.  Take 
care  that  the  flying  hook  released  from  the  skin 
does  not  impale  anyone  nearby. 

Step  5.  Vigorously  wash  the  wound  and  leave  it 
open  with  a simple  dry  dressing.  Once  the  hook 
has  been  removed,  consult  a doctor  as  soon  as 
possible  to  counter  any  potential  infection.  Most 
often  there  is  no  pain  involved  whatsoever,  with 
the  exception  of  a little  residual  pain  because  of 
the  initial  "hook  set." 


With  just  a few  things  found  around  the  house,  you  can  make  water  rescue  equipment 
that  could  save  a life.  All  you  need  is  an  8-foot  long,  one-inch  diameter  pole,  tool 
handle  or  dowel  rod,  an  empty  bleach  bottle  and  at  least  60  feet  of  half-inch  diameter 
polypropylene  rope. 

To  help  someone  near  you  who's  in  trouble  in  the  water,  use  a reaching  pole.  To  make 
one,  you  need  a long  pole  and  3 feet  of  nylon  rope.  First,  drill  a quarter-inch  hole  near 
both  ends  of  the  pole.  The  pole  can  be  metal  or  wood.  Its  length  should  be  between  8 
and  1 0 feet.  Cut  off  about  1 .5  feet  of  rope  and  thread  it  through  one  of  the  holes.  Next, 
tie  both  ends  together,  making  a loop.  Do  the  same  to  the  other  end  with  another  1.5- 
foot  piece.  You're  done.  These  poles  can  be  kept  on  boats  and  also  used  on  ice. 

Throw  bags  help  rescue  people  farther  away  from  you.  You  could  buy  a throw  bag  at  a 
store  that  sells  canoe  and  kayak  equipment.  Or  you  could  make  one.  To  make  a throw 
bag,  you  need  a clean,  empty  bleach  or  detergent  bottle,  50  to  70  feet  of  rope  and  a 
couple  of  metal  fender  washers. 

Start  by  making  a half-inch  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Place  the  washer 
on  the  outside  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Pass  the  rope  through  the  top  of  the  bottle  and 
through  the  bottom  hole.  Next,  tie  a loop  knot  with  the  rope.  Finally,  feed  the  rope  into 
the  top  of  the  bottle  and  tie  another  loop  knot. 

To  use  the  throw  bag,  hold  the  loop  near  the  top  and  throw  the  bottle,  with  the 
rope,  to  the  person  in  the  water.  Remember  the  first  rule  of  rescue:  Don't  become  a 
victim.  If  you  can't  use  a reaching  pole  or  throw  bag,  go  for  help. 
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Fishing  from  Boats 

If  you  are  fishing  from  a small  boat,  always  keep 
your  weight  low  and  NEVER  stand  up.  If  you  do  tip  over  or  fall  in,  and 
the  shoreline  is  very  close,  work  your  way  back  to  shallow  water  before 
trying  to  stand  up.  If  you  are  too  far  from  shore,  don't  try  to  swim  for  it.  Get 
into  or  on  top  of  the  boat.  Keep  as  much  of  your  body  out  of  the 
water  as  possible.  This  will  save  your  body  heat  until  help 
arrives.  ■ 
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; Long -Lining  for  Trout, 


Pennsylvania  lakes  are  produc- 
ing bigger  trout,  and  more  trout, 
than  ever  before.  No  fishing 
method  catches  as  many  big  trout 
from  lakes  as  trolling.  Yet,  other 
than  at  Lake  Erie,  few  Pennsylva- 
nia anglers  troll  specifically  for 

trout. 


Trout  use  their  sense  ofsmell  more  than  most  of  our  game 
fish.  Avoid  any  unnatural  odor.  Keep  your  lures  and  your 
hands  clean  by  using  one  of  the  special  soaps.  Then  add  a drop 
of scent  to  lures  before  putting  them  in  the  water.  This  might 
not  attract  trout,  but  it  will  encourage  them  to  strike  again  it 
the  hook  fails  to  connect  on  the  first  strike.  Use  one  of  the 
special  trout  formulas,  garlic,  shrimp  or  something  based  on 
an  oily  baitfish  such  as  shad  or  herring. 

Use  the  finest,  least  visible  line  you  can  get  your  hands  on . 
The  new  fluorocarbon  lines  are  excellent,  although  quite 
expensive.  They  almost  disappear  underwater.  Instead  of 
using  an  entire  spool  of  fluorocarbon  line,  just  add  about  20 


During  spring,  fall  also,  when  trout  tend  to  be  close  to  the 
surface,  the  best  trolling  method  for  trout  is  long-lining. 

Distance  is  the  key  to  long-lining.  Get  the  lures  as  far 
from  the  boat  as  necessary.  In  clear  water,  typical  of  trout 
lakes,  this  is  generally  at  least  125  feet  in  smaller  lakes  while 
trolling  with  an  electric  motor,  and  as  far  as  300  feet  in  larger 
lakes  while  trolling  with  a gasoline  engine.  The  amount  of 
disturbance  caused  by  the  propeller  and  boat  are  the  reason 
distance  is  necessary.  Trout  are  generally  spooked  by  boats. 

Roily  water  or  a choppy  surface  reduces  the  distances 
because  they  hide  the  boat  somewhat. 

Trout  are  among  the  most  skittish  fish.  They  are  ex- 
tremely wary  of  anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  of  anything 
unnatural.  Just  getting  lures  away  from  the  boat  is  not 
enough.  Lures  must  look  natural.  They  must  look  like 
something  trout  eat,  and  it  must  not  be  obvious  that  they  are 
dragged  on  fishing  lines. 

Trout,  at  least  larger  trout,  eat  other  fish.  This  includes 
shiners  in  many  Pennsylvania  lakes,  and  smelt,  shad  or 
alewives  in  the  best  trophy-trout  lakes  (Lake  Erie,  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  and  Raystown  Lake).  The  best  trout  lures  are 
shaped  like  these  small  fish,  and  they  are  about  the  same  size. 
On  smaller  stocked  trout  lakes,  use  lures  no  longer  than  about 
4 inches.  But  on  the  bigger  lakes  where  you  can  expect  to  catch 
bigger  trout,  lures  can  be  as  long  as  6 inches. 

You  should  have  lures  with  natural  color  patterns  to 
match  the  natural  food.  Generally, 
these  are  some  shade  of  blue  or  green 
on  silver  or  gold.  Natural  color  pat- 
terns are  usually  best  in  clear  water 
and  under  a bright  sky.  You  should 
also  carry  loud  “attractor”  colors — 
bright  yellow,  chartreuse,  orange  and 
red.  These  color  patterns  are  usually 
best  under  low-light  conditions  or  in 
colored  water.  Doctoring  lures  with 
lure  tape  can  help  either  effect.  A 
strip  or  a few  dots  of  prism  tape  help 
virtually  any  lure. 


feet  of  leader  to  the  end  of  monofilament  line. 

A line  like  4-pound  test  is  plenty  strong  for  smaller 
stocked  trout  lakes.  Even  in  the  larger  lakes  where  you  might 
hook  trout  that  weigh  more  than  1 0 pounds,  6-pound  test  is 
about  as  large  as  you  should  use.  Be  aware  that  fluorocarbon 
lines  are  generally  rated  closer  to  their  actual  breaking  strength 

than  monofilament  lines.  A typical 
6-pound-test  monofilament  line  will 
break  at  more  than  8 pounds,  while 
fluorocarbon  line  rated  for  6 pounds 
probably  will  break  very  close  to  6 
pounds. 

Always  lubricate  fluorocarbon 
lines  with  saliva  before  tiehtening 
knots,  which  you  should  also  do 
with  monofilament  lines.  You  might 
get  away  without  lubricating 
monofilament  lines  if  you  are  care- 
ful. But  most  unlubricated  fluoro- 


Trout  are  among  the 
most  skittish  fish.  They 
are  extremely  wary  of 
anything  out  of  the  or- 
dinary, of  anything  un- 
natural. 
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Trout  can  attack 
schools  of  small  fish 
near  the  surface  and 
then  drop  to  greater 
depths. 


carbon  line  knots  will  be  weak. 

To  land  big,  hard-fighting  trout  on  light  line,  you  should 
use  long,  limber  rods.  Rods  built  for  steelhead  fishing  are 
usually  well-suited  to  long-lining  for  other  trout.  These  rods 
are  typically  about  9 feet  long  and  are  rated  for  4-  or  6-pound- 
test  line.  Long  rods  absorb  some  of  the  shock  when  big  trout 
make  abrupt  turns. 

Because  big  trout  can  pull  out  a lot  of  line  when  the  reel 
drag  is  set  at  about  2 pounds,  you  need  reels  with  deep  spools. 
Reels  should  hold  at  least  a few  hundred  yards  of  line  if  they 
are  to  be  used  for  big  trout. 

Avoid  any  unnecessary  junk  on  your  line  that  could  make 
lures  appear  unnatural.  Use  a snap  only  if  a lure  does  not  have 
a split  ring.  Use  swivels  only  with  spoons  or  spinners,  not  with 
crankbaits.  Tune  lures  to  run  straight. 

Finding  big  trout 

As  a general  rule,  you  will  find  the  big  trout  wherever  they 
find  food.  This  might  be  schools  of  shiners,  as  in  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir.  It  might  be  schools  of  smelt,  as  at 
Raystown  Lake,  or  alewives  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack.  Trout 
also  feed  on  small  yellow  perch.  So  look  for  signs  of  life  on 
your  sonar  screen.  Even  if  you  do  not  see  the  marks  ol  big  fish 
that  might  be  trout,  fish  anywhere  you  see  schools  of  forage. 

During  spring,  the  small  fish  will  usually  be  in  the  warmer 
water.  This  might  be  in  relatively  shallow  bays,  in  bays  where 
wind  action  pushes  the  warmer  surface  water,  or  in  reservoirs, 
toward  the  heads  ol  the  lakes.  Tributary  mouths  might  be 
warmer.  Even  if  they  are  not,  they  might  bring  nutrients  into 
the  lake  that  initiate  a food  chain.  Some  small  fish  migrate  to 
the  streams  to  spawn. 

At  Lake  Erie,  steelhead  fishing  can  be  very  good  during 
springalongtheshorelineindepthsoflessthan  15  feet.  Water 
warms  much  faster  here  than  farther  offshore,  especially  if 
there  is  a steady  wind  blowing  onto  shore.  The  best  fishing 
is  centered  around  the  tributary  mouths.  You  might  also  find 
a few  very  big  brown  trout  hanging  around  the  same  places 
both  during  spring  and  fall.  In  fact,  though  browns  are  not 
common  in  Lake  Erie,  the  big  lake  is  probably  the  best  bet  for 
a 20-pound  brown  trout  in  Pennsylvania. 


Watch  for  mud  lines.  These  are  usually  created  during 
spring  by  cloudy  water  entering  lakes  from  tributaries.  Brown 
trout  are  usually  inside  the  mud  line,  rainbows  just  off  the 
edge  in  the  clear  water.  Cloudy  water  sometimes  provides 
midday  action  by  cutting  light  penetration.  Depending  on 
the  temperature  of  the  cloudy  water,  it  might  extend  only  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface,  while  water  under  it  is  clear  but 
shaded. 

Thermal  barriers,  rapid  changes  of  two  to  four  degrees  in 
water  temperature,  accumulate  plankton  that  attract  small 
fish,  and  they  attract  big  trout.  These  barriers  can  be  seen  at 
the  surface  by  changes  in  ripples.  One  side  of  the  barrier  will 
be  more  slick  than  the  other  side.  Though  fished  commonly 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  thermal  barriers  are  ignored  on  smaller 
lakes,  yet  they  can  be  productive  trolling  areas. 

Steep  banks  associated  with  steep  bottom  slopes,  the 
more  clifflike  the  better,  are  often  good  places  to  troll  for 
trout.  In  our  manmade  lakes,  notably  Raystown  Lake  and  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir,  areas  like  these  are  generally  close  to  the 
dams.  The  attraction  of  these  places  is  probably  the  immedi- 
ate access  to  deep  water.  T rout  can  attack  schools  of  small  fish 
near  the  surface  and  then  drop  to  greater  depths. 


Because  big  trout  can 
pull  out  a lot  of  line 
when  the  reel  drag  is 
set  at  about  2 pounds, 
you  need  reels  with 
deep  spools.  Reels 
should  hold  at  least  a 
few  hundred  yards  of 
line  if  they  are  to  be 
used  for  big  trout. 


LAKE  TROUT 


Though  trout  relate  to  bottom  structure  and 
cover,  they  normally  suspend  far  off  the  bottom  in 
deeper  lakes.  Trout  that  are  adapted  to  lake  life 
feed  on  small  fish  that  move  in  schools  and  feed  on 
plankton.  It  is  often  written  that  trout  will  be  at 
specific  depths  based  on  water  temperature.  But  to 
feed,  they  must  go  to  the  depth  where  the  food  is. 
This  is  generally  based  on  light  penetration,  since 
the  food  chain  begins  with  phytoplankton  that 
requires  sunlight. 

Lakes  have  not  yet  stratified  during  spring. 
There  is  no  thermocline,  and  there  is  not  a great 
deal  of  difference  in  water  temperature  from  top  to 
bottom.  Temperatures  are  suitable  for  trout  from 
top  to  bottom.  Later,  during  summer,  once  lakes 
have  stratified,  long-lining  is  no  longer  effective 
without  additional,  more  sophisticated  equipment 
such  as  downriggers. 

Trolling  tactics 

In  addition  to  keeping  lures  far  from  the  boat, 
using  the  right  tackle,  and  fishing  in  the  right 
places,  pay  attention  to  trolling  speed,  trolling 
direction  and  the  trolling  pattern. 

The  best  speed  for  trolling  during  spring  or  fall 
is  typically  in  the  range  of  1 .5  to  3.5  mph.  Match- 
ing your  lures  to  the  trolling  speed  is  probably 
more  important  than  the  speed.  Some  lures, 
spoons  especially,  have  the  proper  action  only 
within  a narrow  range  of  speeds.  Test  lures  along- 
side the  boat  before  putting  them  into  trolling 
position.  Slender,  short-lipped  minnow  lures  gen- 
erally have  a broad  range  of  suitable  trolling  speeds. 
When  using  these,  change  speeds  frequently,  at 
least  until  one  speed  is  obviously  most  productive. 
You  might  also  notice  that  it  is  the  change  in  speed 
that  is  productive. 

Watch  for  any  pattern.  One  pattern  that 
occurs  more  often  than  it  seems  it  should  is  trolling 
direction.  It  might  not  seem  that  it  should  matter 
which  direction  you  troll  in  a lake,  but  often  it 
does.  This  probably  has  something  to  do  with 
currents,  because  fish  generally  face  into  the  cur- 
rent. 

Changing  your  trolling  direction,  trolling  a 
weaving  pattern,  is  almost  always  more  effective 
than  trolling  in  a straight  line.  It  accomplishes  two 
important  things.  It  causes  lures  to  accelerate  and 
decelerate,  and  it  pulls  lures  over  water  the  boat  has 
not  crossed.  ^ 
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Pennsylvania 
Amphibians  & Reptiles 

166  pages,  6x9  inches,  full 
color,  illustrated.  Sala- 
manders, frogs,  toads, 
turtles,  lizards  and  snakes. 
Animal  characteristics,  iden- 
tification, range,  habitat, 
reproduction  and  food. 


Guide  to  Public  Fishing 
Waters  and  Boating 
Access 

96  pages,  6x9  inches.  Speci- 
fies PA’s  public  access 
locations  by  county  with 
brief  driving  directions.  In- 
cludes details  on  each 
access’s  services.  Also  lists 
public  fishing  waters  by 
county. 


Pennsylvania  Fishes 

170  pages,  6x9  inches,  full 
color,  illustrated.  140 
fishes,  sections  on  identifi- 
cation, habitat,  life  history. 
Lists  species  by  watershed. 
Glossary,  reference  section, 
resources  list. 


Endangered  and 
Threatened  Species 
of  Pennsylvania 

80  pages,  8.5x11  inches,  full 
color,  photos.  Invertebrates, 
birds,  mammals,  fish,  rep- 
tiles, amphibians,  plants. 


Wall  Charts 


Printed  in  full  color  on  quality  paper,  suitable  for 
framing.  17  inches  by  22  inches.  Shipped  rolled  in 
tubes,  not  folded. 
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2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

$4.71 
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2001  Spotted  Salamander 

$4.71 
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2002  Five-Lined  Skink 

$4.71 
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2002  PLAY  Patch:  Hybrid  Bass 

$2.83 
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Portaging  a canoe  re- 
quires more  skill  than 
strength:  IVe  seen  90- 

pound  girls  single-handedly 
lift  70-pound  canoes  and 
carry  them  nonstop  over 
rough  trails  for  more  than  a 
quarter-mile.  And  IVe 
known  200-pound  men 
who  couldn’t  carry  the  same 
canoe  50  yards  without 
dropping  it  on  the  nearest 
boulder.  Proper  technique 
and  a yoke  that  fits  are  the 
key  to  painless  portages. 


Comfortable  yoke 

Canoes  usually  come  to  the  dealer  stripped.  You  get  two 
seats  and  a center  thwart,  maybe  a stern  thwart  if  you’re  lucky. 
What  about  a padded  portage  yoke  so  you  can  single-handedly 
carry  your  craft  from  the  garage  to  your  car,  from  the  car  to  the 
river,  around  the  big  dam  and  back  to  your  car?  Not  a chance! 

If  you  want  a proper  yoke,  you’ll  have  to  make  your  own. 
II  the  canoe  has  a curved  center  thwart  (properly  called  a 
“yoke”  bar),  you  can  simply  bolt  on  foam-filled  shoulder  pads. 
If  there’s  a simple  straight  thwart,  you’ll  need  to  pull  the 
thwart  and  replace  it  with  a curved  wooden  yoke  bar  that 
roughly  fits  the  contours  of  your  neck.  Straight  bars  are 
murderous  on  long  carries — a yoke  bar  with  a curved  neck 
piece  (about  $25  at  canoe  shops)  is  the  most  comfortable  way 
to  go.  Straight-grained  American  white  ash  is  the  best  wood 
for  canoe  yokes.  Accept  no  substitute! 

Making  a custom  yoke  is  a time-consuming  job.  No 
wonder  canoe  dealers  leave  the  outfitting  to  you! 

Yoke  styles 

The  “Minnesota  yoke’’  proven  by  decades  of  use  in  the 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  where  a portage  every  30 
minutes  is  the  rule,  is  the  hands-down  favorite  of  experienced 
portagers.  A quarter  of  a million  annual  Boundary  Waters 
canoeists,  plus  every  outfitter  and  tripping  camp  in  Minne- 
sota, can’t  be  wrong!  The  “Minnesota  yoke”  feels  good 
whether  you’re  going  up  or  down  steep  hills.  Form-fitted 
(New  England-style)  yokes  whose  shoulder  pads  curve  down- 
ward at  the  ends  may  gouge  your  shoulders  on  inclines. 


Portage  pads 

Bigger  is  better  when  it  comes  to  portage  pads.  Mine 
measure  4.5  inches  by  8 inches,  which  is  about  an  inch  wider 
than  factory  pads.  Locate  pads  so  that  the  outside  edge  of  each 
block  is  in  line  with  the  edge  of  your  shoulders.  The  portage 
will  be  painful  if  the  pads  are  too  close;  the  canoe  may  fall  off 
your  shoulders  if  they’re  too  far  apart. 

About  8.5  inches  between  blocks  (inside  measurement) 
is  about  right  for  big  men;  7.5  inches  fits  most  women  and 
teenagers.  One  yoke  won’t  fit  all,  so  you’ll  want  “adjustable 
pads”  if  friends  will  cariy  your  canoe  . 

Years  ago,  I offered  a Boundary  Waters  canoeing  pro- 
gram for  ninth  graders  at  the  school  where  I taught.  I found 
that  slight-framed  1 4-year-old  girls  and  boys  could  easily 
portage  a 75-pound  canoe  a half-mile  if  they  had  a good  yoke 
and  the  portage  pads  were  properly  spaced  to  fit  their  narrow 
shoulders.  Almost  anyone  can  cariy  a canoe  if  it’s  equipped 
with  a yoke  that  fits  them  right! 

Mounting  the  yoke 

Canoes  with  factory-installed  yokes  are  often  out  of 
balance.  For  this  reason,  it’s  best  to  place  the  yoke  yourself. 
The  canoe  should  feel  slightly  tail-heavy  when  it’s  on  your 
shoulders.  Factory  yokes  are  usually  secured  to  the  gunwales 
with  one  quarter-inch  diameter  bolt  at  each  end.  Single- 
bolted  yokes  often  crack  and  break.  Better  to  use  two  eighth- 
inch  bolts  and  spread  the  load. 

Removable  yoke 

A removable  yoke  is  a luxury  when  traveling  three  to  a 
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canoe.  I remove  the  yoke  to  provide  an  unobstructed  place 
for  the  passenger  to  stretch  out.  Wood  or  metal  clamps 
secure  the  yoke  at  the  proper  balance  point  when  it’s  time  to 
portage. 

A canoe  loses  substantial  strength  when  the  yoke  is 
removed.  This  is  no  big  deal  if  you’re  canoeing  calm  water, 
but  it  is  a serious  concern  in  rapids  where  a capsize  may  stress 
the  hull.  You  should  solidly  bolt  in  the  yoke  if  you  plan  to 
run  rapids! 

Commercial  yokes,  accessories 

Only  a handful  of  companies  makes  yoke  pads.  I can 
recommend  those  made  by  Empire  Canvas  Works  and 
Bourquin  Boats.  If  you  have  a very  light  canoe  (under  30 
pounds)  you  may  like  the  ultra-light  aluminum  cradles 
manufactured  by  Chosen  Valley  Canoe  Accessories. 

You  can  make  your  own  gunwale  clamps  from  hard- 
wood or  aluminum  channel,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1 , or  you 
can  buy  aluminum  brackets  from  Bell  Canoe  Works  or  Old 
T own  Canoe  Company.  Cement  a piece  of  leather  under  the 
yoke  bar  ends  so  they  won’t  mar  the  wood  rails  of  your  canoe 
when  you  portage. 

Tips 

* Drill  a few  3/8-inch  holes  through  the  face  of  each 
wood  yoke-pad  block  (varnish  the  blocks  afterward):  If  you 
capsize,  water  absorbed  by  the  open-cell  foam  can  get  out. 

* Open-celled  foam  (pillow  padding)  is  the  preferred 
foam  type.  You  can  add  a layer  of  closed-cell  foam  for  more 
rigidity,  if  you  prefer.  Cover  the  foam  with  light-colored 
plastic  upholstery  material  (staple  it  on)  that  will  reflect  the 
heat  of  the  sun. 

* Canoes  naturally  flex  when  they  are  paddled  and  car- 
topped — bolts  work  loose,  causing  woodwork  to  crack. 
Tighten  all  bolts  and  screws  at  least  once  a season! 


Solo  canoes 

The  typical  tandem  yoke  won  t work  on  a solo  canoe 
because: 

* You  sit  or  kneel  in  the  center  of  the  canoe,  so  the  yoke 
can’t  be  permanently  attached  to  the  rails.  A removable  setup 
that  clamps  to  the  rails  is  the  way  to  go. 

* The  balance  point  on  the  canoe  will  change  if  you  tie 
something  (a  drinking  cup  or  fanny  pack)  to  a thwart  when 
you  portage.  You  must  be  able  to  re-position  the  yoke  to 
neutralize  a weighted  canoe  end. 

* The  typical  tandem  yoke  is  too  heavy  and  stiff  for  a 40- 
pound  solo  canoe. 

* There  is  merit  in  uniformity:  Your  yoke  should  fit  your 
canoe  and  your  friends’  canoes. 

The  most  practical  solo  yoke  is  a down-sized  version  of 
the  “Minnesota  yoke,’’  described  above.  Half-inch  thick 
American  white  ash  or  3/4-inch  thick  Sitka  spruce  or  ma- 
hogany is  strong  enough  for  a 40-pound  solo  canoe.  A yoke 
should  have  some  flex  for  comfort  on  the  portage  trail. 

Positioning  the  yoke:  Adjust  the  yoke  (forward  or  back) 
until  the  canoe  feels  very  slightly  tail  heavy.  Mark  the  position 
of  the  yoke  on  the  rails.  I countersink  a tiny  brass  screw  into 
each  gunwale  and  use  it  as  a guide  when  I install  the  yoke. 
You’ll  quickly  learn  where — in  relation  to  the  screws — to 
install  the  yoke  when  you  add  or  subtract  accessories  (weight) . 

Portaging 

The  trickiest  part  of  portaging  is  getting  the  canoe  from 
the  ground  to  your  shoulders.  You  can  do  it  alone,  but  it's 
much  easier  with  a friend. 

Two-person  pickup  (for  right-handed  people) 

If  you're  right-handed,  stand  on  the  left  side  of  the  canoe; 
southpaws  go  to  the  right  side.  You  (the  portager)  stand 
opposite  the  yoke;  your  helper  stands  just  behind  you  or  to 
your  right. 


One-person  side  lift 


Step  3. 


Step  2. 


Step  4. 


Step  1:  Together,  grab  the  near  gunwale  and  lift  the 
canoe  on  its  side.  Then  grasp  the  yoke  center  with  your  right 
hand.  On  signal,  pull  the  canoe  smartly  to  your  thighs. 

Step  2:  As  the  canoe  comes  up,  bend  your  knees  slightly 
(to  cradle  the  canoe)  and  transfer  your  left  hand  to  the  far 
(right)  gunwale  and  your  right  hand  to  the  near  (left  gun- 
wale). Note  that  your  hands  are  forward  of  the  yoke;  your 
helper’s  hands  are  behind  it — and  the  canoe  is  balanced  on 
the  thighs  of  both  you  and  your  partner. 

Step  3:  At  a mutual  signal,  flip  the  canoe  (both  partners 
should  boost  it  with  their  right  knee)  overhead  and  onto  your 
shoulders.  You’ll  naturally  turn  your  body  into  the  canoe  as 
it  comes  up. 

One-person  side  lift 

f ry  this  method  when  you  don’t  have  a helping  hand.  It’s 
similar  to  the  two-person  lift  except  you  stand  at  the  exact 
center  (the  yoke)  of  the  canoe. 

Step  1:  Grasp  the  near  gunwale  and  lift  the  canoe  on  its 
side.  Then  grasp  the  yoke  center  with  your  right  hand  and 
spin  the  canoe  to  your  thighs. 

Step  2:  As  the  canoe  comes  up,  transfer  your  left  hand  to 
the  far  gunwale,  just  forward  of  the  yoke.  Then  move  your 
right  hand  to  the  near  gunwale  just  behind  the  yoke. 

Step  3:  Give  the  canoe  a quick  upward  push  with  your 
right  knee  and  snap  the  canoe  up  and  onto  your  shoulders. 

The  key  is  determination  and  a quick  snap.  Lollygagand 
you’re  lost! 

Off  your  shoulders 

Getting  the  canoe  off  your  shoulders  is  the  opposite  of 
putting  it  on.  Your  helper  stands  behind  you,  inside  the 
canoe.  You  both  grasp  the  gunwales — your  hands  are  forward 
of  the  yoke,  your  helper’s  hands  are  behind  it.  In  unison,  you 
slightly  lift  the  canoe  and  spin  it  down  to  your  thighs, 
reversing  the  recommended  hand  positions  as  you  go. 

Tricks 

Learn  to  relax  under  the  portage  yoke.  Try  this:  Ask  two 
friends  to  set  the  canoe  on  your  shoulders.  When  the  yoke 
settles  into  place,  stand  “arrow  straight”  and  reach  forward 
(grab  the  gunwales)  with  both  hands.  If  yon  feel  pressure  on 
your  neck,  you  are  not  standing  arrow-straight! 


If  the  canoe  is  properly  balanced  (slightly  tail-heavy), 
light  pressure  from  your  fingers  will  bring  the  bow  down  to 
a horizontal  position.  The  canoe  should  be  dead-level  when 
it  is  portaged . The  bow  should  be  raised  or  lowered  on  ly  when 
you  are  going  up  or  down  hills. 

When  the  canoe  is  steady  on  your  shoulders,  drop  one 
hand.  The  canoe’s  weight  will  be  transferred  to  the  opposite 
shoulder.  Switch  hands  and  try  again.  On  a long  portage, 
you’ll  want  to  “switch  hands”  frequently  to  transfer  weight 
from  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 

May  your  canoe  be  light  and  your  portages  short.  Failing 
this,  may  you  have  one  good  friend  along  to  share  the  load.O 


Sources  of  Canoe  Yokes  and  Yoke  Accessories 

Beil  Canoe  Works 
25355  Highway  169 
Zimmerman,  MN  55398 
612-856-2231 

Bourquin  Boats 
Jeannie  Bourquin 
1568  McMahan  Bivd. 

Ely,  MN  55731 
218-365-5499 

Chosen  Valley  Canoe  Accessories 

P.O.  Box  474 

Chatfield,  MN  55923 

507-867-3961 

Email:  k2carr@aol.com 

Empire  Canvas  Works 
P.O.  Box  17 

Solon  Springs,  WS  54873 
715-378-4216 

Old  Town  Canoe  Company 
58  Middle  St. 

Old  Town,  ME  04468 
207-827-5514 


Seeing  is  believing 

While  on  patrol  on  Lake  Henry  on  the  opening  day  ol 
bass  season,  I was  standing  on  a dock  surrounded  by  lily  pads. 
I was  speaking  with  bass  fisherman  Kevin  Park  of  Lake  Ariel. 
He  was  fishing  just  on  the  edge  ol  the  lily  pads.  He  was 
catching  fish  on  what  seemed  like  every  cast — mostly  bass 
and  pickerel.  While  we  were  speaking,  1 heard  a loud  splash 
in  the  water  near  where  the  dock  and  shoreline  meet.  When 
I turned  around  to  see  what  was  causing  this  commotion,  I 
was  amazed.  I witnessed  something  I probably  wouldn’t 
believe  il  I didn’t  actually  see  it  myself.  An  impressive 
largemouth  bass  was  chasing  a small  chain  pickerel.  This  only 
went  on  for  a few  seconds.  When  it  was  all  said  and  done,  the 
bass  disappeared  into  the  lake  and  the  pickerel,  while  making 
a hasty  retreat,  wound  up  sitting  on  the  gravel  shoreline.  I 
watched  it  for  a few  seconds,  then  returned  the  frightened  fish 
to  the  water. — WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County. 

Rough  year  for  boat  patrol 

It’s  been  a rough  year  for  boat  patrol  in  the  S.  Montgom- 
ery County  District.  On  the  Saturday  before  Memorial  Day 
the  engine  blew  on  one  ol  my  patrol  boats  and  DWCO  Bob 
Lohoefer  and  I narrowly  missed  having  to  call  the  Game 
Commission  to  tow  us  in.  Little  did  I know  I wouldn’t  see 
that  patrol  boat  again  until  August.  On  Fourth  of  July 
weekend  Regional  Manager  Jeff  Bridi  and  I nearly  got 
heatstroke  while  patrolling  the  Norristown  pool  oil  the 
Schuylkill  River  in  my  other  boat.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
summer  drought  dropped  the  river  level  so  low  that  my  (only) 
patrol  boat  was  stuck  at  the  dock  in  Port  Indiana  lor  a month. 
We’ve  also  had  to  contend  with  dead  batteries,  fuel  problems, 
flat  trailer  tires  and  last  month  when  DWCO  Roger 
Lauderback  and  I took  one  of  the  boats  lor  a final  patrol  we 
hit  some  debris  left  from  Hurricane  Floyd  and  destroyed  a 
brand  new  propeller.  If  anyone  wants  to  see  proof  ol 
Murphy’s  Law,  just  come  on  boat  patrol  with  me! — WCO 
Rob  Croll,  Montgomery  County. 

Raccoon  Lake 

This  past  summer  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  in 
cooperation  with  DCNR  put  25  fish  habitat  structures  in 
Raccoon  Lake.  Russ  Mauer  from  DCNR  supplied  the 


materials  and  helped  in  the  construction.  Dave  Houser  and 
Ryan  Koch  from  Habitat  Management  brought  the  know- 
how and  the  tools.  The  labor  to  build  and  move  the 
structures  was  performed  by  individuals  who  were  in  the 
Beaver  County  juvenile  probation  program.  This  is  a con- 
tinuing project  that  will  last  another  four  years. — WCO 
Raymond J.  Borkowski,  Northern  Washington/Southern  Beaver 
Counties. 

Interesting  service 

I have  served  many  warrants  in  many  different  places.  At 
defendants’  homes,  hotels,  jails,  places  of  employment  and 
courts,  just  to  name  a few.  This  past  summer  Deputy 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Brad  Killian  and  I went  to 
a defendant’s  home  in  T unkhannock  with  a warrant.  No  one 
was  home,  but  someone  had  left  a note,  “Went  to  the  market 
(name  was  given),  meet  me  there.”  We  found  the  defendant 
in  front  of  the  meat  case. — WCO  Larry  L.  Bundy  Jr.,  Eastern 
Sullivan/Wyoming  Counties. 

Lebanon  Youth  Field  Days 

Kudos  to  the  organizers  of  the  Lebanon  Youth  Field 
Days.  They  do  an  excellent  job  organizing  this  event.  These 
types  of  events  are  important  in  helping  get  the  youth  of 
today  involved  in  fishing,  hunting,  boating,  archery,  etc.  If 
you  do  not  have  an  event  like  this  where  you  live,  do 
something  about  it.  By  investing  time  getting  a child 
interested  in  the  great  outdoors  today,  you  may  be  preventing 
them  from  spending  time  in  the  great  indoors  (prison) 
tomorrow. — WCO  Thomas  Stuckey,  Lebanon/Southern  Dau- 
phin Counties. 

Pickerel  possibilities 

I was  on  patrol  along  the  Susquehanna  River  on  Route 
7 near  Hallstead  during  a period  ol  high-flowing  river  ice.  At 
the  New  York  state  border,  I turned  around  in  a pull-off 
when  something  caught  my  eye  at  the  edge  ol  the  lot.  On 
closer  inspection,  I discovered  seven  dead  pickerel  lying  in 
the  weeds.  There  are  several  possibilities  of  what  this  may 
have  meant: 

• I will  no  longer  be  able  to  make  fun  ol  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  officers  in  the  area  by  responding  to  their 
bemoaning  that  they  have  to  pick  up  road-killed  deer  by 
saying  “I’ll  get  the  road-killed  fish.” 

• New  York  state  has  embarked  on  a secret  program 
raising  species  that  are  capable  of  overland  travel. 

• II  the  last  assumption  is  true,  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Conservation  needs  personnel  to 
teach  the  fish  (in  schools?)  to  look  both  ways  before  crossing 
the  road. 

• I may  need  to  adjust  my  law  enforcement  efforts  so  that 
I can  apprehend  individuals  using  motor  vehicles  to  take 
fish. — WCO  Bryan  C.  Bendock,  Susquehanna  County. 


Commission  Staff  Awards 

Commission  President  Leon  H.  Reed  (left,  photos  below)  and  Commission 
Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  (right,  photos  below)  presented  staff 
awards  during  the  Commission’s  January  2002  meeting,  in  Harrisburg. 


Aquatic  Resources  Section  Chief  Leroy  M.  Young  received  a framed 
set  of  Commission  patches  for  the  “best  major  feature”  Staff 
Contributor  Award  lor  his  article  “Fish  Habitat  and  Flow:  What’s 
the  Connection?”  The  article  appeared  in  the  March/April  2001  PA 
Angler  & Boater. 


Robert  P.  Ging  Jr.  (center  left)  and  Raymond  Savel  received  the 
2001  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award.  The  Com- 
mission established  the  Abele  Award  to  recognize  Pennsylvania 
citizens  who  have  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  protec- 
tion, conservation  and  enhancement  of  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic 
resources.  The  year  200 1 was  the  award's  1 0th  year,  and  it’s  the  first 
year  lor  which  co-winners  were  named. 


WCO  Clyde  N.  Warner  received  a framed  set  of  Commission 
patches  for  the  “Notes  from  the  Streams”  Staff  Contributor  Award. 
Warner’s  item  “Hognose  on  the  Loose”  appeared  in  the  May/June 
200 1 PA  Angler  dr  Boater. 


The  Commission  recognized  Deputy  WCO  Stanley  R.  Long  for  his 
55  years  of  service.  Long  started  as  a special  fish  warden  in  1947. 
Since  then,  he  has  worked  for  eight  executive  directors,  five  Law 
Enforcement  Division  chiefs  and  Law  Enforcement  Bureau  direc- 
tors, and  seven  district  WCOs.  His  service  continues.  Presiding 
were  Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  (left)  and 
Commission  President  Leon  H.  Reed. 


Commissioner  Samuel  M.  Concilia  (left)  stands  with  employeeswho 
received  Lifesaving  and  Outstanding  Service  awards.  WCOs  Tho- 
mas Edwards  (left)  and  Mark  Kerr  (center)  received  Lifesaving 
Awards  for  rescuing  Samuel  DelGrande  on  Lake  Erie  August  13, 
2001 . Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  said,  “These  officers 
manned  PA-475-FC  and  through  their  immediate  and  decisive 
actions  they  were  able  to  load  and  transport  the  badly  burned  Mr. 
DelGrande  to  the  Walnut  Creek  Access.  Mr.  DelGrande  was  then 
taken  to  Saint  Vincent’s  Hospital  via  Life  Star.” 

WCO  John  Bowser  (far  right)  received  an  Outstanding 
Service  Award  for  this  rescue.  Bowser,  who  was  off  duty,  coordinated 
the  rescue  efforts  via  telephone  and  radio  and  cleared  a landing  zone 
on  a congested  boat  ramp  to  expedite  the  rescue  efforts. 

Outstanding  Service  Awards  also  went  to  Marilyn  L.  Soltis 
(left)  and  Beverly  D.  Leighton.  Because  of  their  prompt  action  and 
professionalism,  the  burn  victim  and  two  other  victims  received 
immediate  medical  attention. 
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Lester  Ogden  Late-Winter  Trout  Stocking 


Lester  Ogden,  fish  warden,  water- 
ways patrolman  and  regional  supervisor 
from  1940  until  his  retirement  in  1969, 
died  February  9,  2002,  at  the  age  of  95. 
Lester  served  the  Commission  as  an  of- 
ficer in  Clearfield  County  and  for  a short 
period  as  a supervisor  in  the  Northcentral 
Region. 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  &Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & BoatCom- 
mission  has  stocked  more  than  79,000 
trout  as  part  of  its  Late-Winter  Adult 
Trout  Stocking  Program,  promising  a 
Hurry  of  fishing  activity  for  anglers  look- 
ing lor  late-winter,  pre-season  fun. 

The  late -winter  stockings  included 
50  waters  across  33  different  counties. 
The  stockings  began  the  week  ol  Decem- 
ber 31  and  continued  through  February. 
Rainbow  trout  comprised  the  bulk  ol  the 
program,  with  60,055  set  for  release.  In 
addition,  some  1 1,375  brown  trout  and 
7,720  brook  trout  were  included  in  the 
stockings. 


All  fish  harvested  from  the  affected 
waters  are  subject  to  Extended  Trout 
Season  rules.  T rout  must  be  a minimum 
of  seven  inches  in  length  and  no  more 
than  three  per  day  may  be  taken.  Anglers 
1 6 years  of  age  or  older  who  wish  to  fish 
for  trout  must  display  on  an  outside 
garment  both  a valid  fishing  license  and 
trout/salmon  stamp  attached  to  the  li- 
cense. The  2002  Pennsylvania  fishing 
licenses  and  trout/ salmon  stamps  are  now 
available  at  more  than  1,700  issuing 
agents  statewide. 


Angler's  Notebook 


Many  fly  fishermen  obsess  over 
precisely  matching  the  color  schemes 
of  insects  when  tying  flies.  However,  it 
is  much  more  important  to  match  the 
size  and  silhouette  of  aquatic  insects 
when  attempting  to  fool  trout.  Know- 
ing this,  you  can  substantially  cut  down 
on  the  number  of  different  fly  imita- 
tions in  your  boxes  and  instead  keep  a 
good  supply  of  proven  “catch-all”  pat- 
terns in  a wide  variety  of  sizes — pat- 
terns like  the  venerable  Adams. 


It’s  always  a good  idea  to  carry  plenty  of  drinking  water  when  heading  out 
on  a boat  for  a day  of  fishing.  Although  you  might  not  expend  a lot  of  energy 
while  angling,  dehydration  can  “sneak  up”  on  you  during  long  hours  in  the  sun 
if  you  don’t  make  it  a point  regularly  to  drink  water.  Not  doing  so  can  result  in 
headaches  and  mild  nausea  at  best,  and  heat  exhaustion  at  worst. 


Potatoes  are  an  effective  yet  often  overlooked  bait  for  carp.  To  use  potatoes 
for  carp,  simply  cut  them  into  chunks  and  partially  cook  them  so  that  they  are 
still  firm  enough  to  stay  on  a hook  during  casting.  To  bait  them,  thread  the  line 
through  the  potato,  tie  on  the  hook,  and  then  pull  the  hook  shank  back  into  the 
spud. 


Though  late  winter  and  preseason  are  hardly  considered  a prime  fly  fishing 
period,  flyrodders  can  have  success  using  small  nymphs,  particularly  on  the 
state’s  many  spring-fed  limestone  creeks.  One  very  effective  pattern  is  a red 
midge  larva  imitation.  It  also  happens  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  to  tie.  Just  wrap 
a size  1 8 caddis  pupa  hook  with  red  thread,  and  then  attach  a piece  of  red  micro 
chenille  along  the  shank  with  a few  more  wraps.0 
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ftshiri  from  the  kitchen 

Staffed  ’pAiwbow  Trout 

Wruppeb  in  fcacon  & Wayne  philliPs 


Bring  back  memories  of  campfires  with 
trout  sizzl  i ngover  coals  and  the  pleasant 
smokiness  that  binds  the  two  together. 

Ingredients  (for  four  servings) 

4 cleaned  pan-sized  rainbow  trout 

14  bacon  strips 

2 cooking  onions,  diced 

1 1 /2  cups  mushrooms,  coarsely 

chopped 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

2 Tbsp.  butter 

I Tbsp.  cooking  oil 

Procedure 

Dicesixofthe  14bacon strips.  Saute 
the  diced  onions  and  bacon  in  a table- 
spoon of  butter  until  the  onions  are  soft 
and  the  bacon  is  nearly  crisp.  Add  mush- 
rooms and  saute  for  3 to  4 minutes.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper.  Rinse  cavities 
of  cleaned  trout  and  pat  dry,  both  inside 
and  out,  with  paper  toweling.  Season 
cavities  with  salt  and  pepper.  Spoon  the 
cooled  stuffing  mixture  into  the  fish. 
Wrap  the  remaining  strips  of  bacon 
around  the  trout  to  hold  in  the  stuffing. 
To  a hot  skillet  add  a tablespoon  of  but- 
ter and  the  cooking  oil.  Saute  the  trout 
on  one  side  until  the  skin  and  bacon  are 
crisp.  Turn  over  and  cookthe  other  side. 

Serve 

Serve  a whole  trout  to  each  person. 
Good  side  dishes  include  mashed  pota- 
toes with  caramelized  onions,  potato 
pancakes  or  risotto  cakes.  Tomato 
w edges,  steamed  broccoli  or  agreen  salad 
complete  the  plate.  To  turn  this  recipe 
into  a typical  campfire  meal,  serve  the 
troutwith  baked  beans  and  pan-fried  po- 
tatoes. 


Hints 

For  larger  trout,  w rap  the  bacon  in 
bands  around  the  trout.  It  is  best  to 
spiral  the  bacon  around  smaller  trout. 
Secure  the  ends  ofthe  bacon  with  tooth- 
picks. Turn  the  fish  only  once  after  the 
bacon  and  fish  skin  have  become  crisp. 
This  will  lake  about  5 minutes  on  each 
s i d e for  sm aller  trout  and  a bit  longer  for 
larger  fish.  Patting  the  fish  dry  helps  to 
make  the  skin  crisper.  Addingthc  trout 
to  a hot  skillet  also  aids  in  gettingcrisp 
bacon  and  fish  skin. 


Stuffing  for  Fish 

Wh  en  m aking  stuffing  fo  r fish,  con- 
sider the  type  of  fish  you  are  stuffing  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  both  the  stuffing 
and  the  fish.  For  oily  fish  like  salmon, 
keep  the  stuffing-dry,  so  the  stuffing  can 
absorb  the  fish  juices.  Use  bread  cubes 
or  cooked  rice  in  the  stuffingto  soak  up 
the  flavorful  juices.  For  lean  fish  like 
troutand  pan  fish,  use  astuffingthatwill 
release  moisture  and  help  keep  the  fish 
moist.  Mushrooms  or  tomatoes  that 
have  been  sauteed  only  briefly  will  give 
off  moisture  when  cooking  the  fish  and 
help  keep  the  fish  juicy. 


Reports, Term  Papers 


Teachers,  instructors,  parents,  stu- 
dents and  anyone  looking  lor  educa- 
tional resources  from  the  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  should  check  out  our  new 
education  web  page.  Just  click  on  the 
“Education”  link  in  the  left-hand  col- 
umn of  our  main  page  at 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 

From  kids  to  instructors,  everybody 
benefits  because  the  new  page  serves  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  all  the  information  you 
could  want. 

Also  included  on  the  page  are  in- 
structor training  dates,  links  to  all  the 
forms  you  may  need,  and  even  links  to 
publications  you  can  print  at  home.  K- 
1 2 educators  will  find  this  page  helpful  in 
meeting  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Education’s  environment  and  ecology 
standards  that  have  now  become  law. 
Check  the  page  often  because  we  con- 
tinue to  add  new  information. 

Pollution  Case  Settlement 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission has  announced  it  has  reached  an 
out-of-court  settlement  with  Bell  Engi- 
neering Corporation,  a general  contrac- 
tor performing  earth-moving  work  that 
led  to  siltation  of  three  waterways  near  a 
federal  prison  construction  site  at 
Waymart,  Wayne  County. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement 
agreement,  Bell  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion will  pay  the  Commission  $39,600 
for  sedimentation  that  occurred  in  M iddle 
Creek,  the  Lackawaxen  River  and  an 
unnamed  tributary  stream.  Following  a 
Commission  investigation,  with  assis- 
tance from  the  Wayne  County  Conser- 
vation District,  the  Commission  filed  six 
counts  of  pollution  of  waters  against  Bell 
Engineering  Corporation.  Each  charge 
carried  a maximum  potential  penalty  of 
$5,000.  As  a result  of  the  settlement 
agreement,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Wayne  County  District  Attorney’s 
Office,  the  Commission  dropped  the 
charges  against  the  company  and  a pre- 
liminary hearing  was  canceled. 
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Take  me  fishina:. 

Because  i get  the  giggles 
when  the  boat  bounces. 


Take  me  fishing. 

You  can  think  about 

•.  ✓ ^ ~ 0 

work  later. 


Take  me  fishing. 

Because  my  wedding  will 
be  sooner  than  you  think. 


FOR  FISHING,  BOATING,  AND 


THE  E N V I R O N M E N T 
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• It's  easy! 

• It's  tax  deductible! 

(Pursuant  to  Federal  & State  Laws) 

Donate  on  Line  32 


If  you  don't  have  a refund,  you  can  send  $10.00  or  more  to  the 
WKCF,  PO  Box  8764,  Harrisburg  PA  17105  - 8764 


May/June  2002  $3.00 


May  4 - Muskellunge  * Northern  Pike  • Chain  Pickerel  • Walleye  • Saugei 
June  15  - Smallmouth  Bass  • Largemouth  Bass  * Spotted  Bass 


The  Keystone  State 's  Official  Fishing  and  Boating  Magazine 


PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 


Time  for  Some  Straight  Talk 


When  Ralph  y\bele  was  executive  director 
of:  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  he  called 
this  column  “Straight  Falk.”  We  retired  the 
name  “Straight  Talk”  as  a tribute  to  Ralph,  but  this  column 
is  still  a place  where  we  can  set  the  record  straight  about  issues 
related  to  the  Fish  & BoaqGommission  and  fishing  and 
boating  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  a user-funded  agency. 
For  many  months  we've  been  meeting  with  sportsmen  and 
providing  them  with  the  facts  about  our  fiscal  situation.  It 
seems  that  whenever  a user-funded  agency  like  ours  starts  the 
process  of  asking  for  increased  license  fees,  some  take  the 
opportunity  to  attack  our  programs  and  disparage  our  agency. 
All  too  often  we  hear  statements  that  are  not  based  on  the  real 
issues.  Let  me  give  you  a few  examples: 

Myth:  "The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  does  not  deserve 
additional  money  for  the  state  hatcheries  because  they  are  major 
polluters.  ” Fact:  To  deny  funding  to  improve  the  hatcheries 
because  the  hatcheries  have  problems  defies  all  logic.  State 
hatcheries  managed  by  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  have 
compiled  a significant  record  ol  compliance  with  environ- 
mental standards.  To  hear  some  accounts,  you  might  believe 
that  the  streams  downstream  of  our  hatcheries  contain  no 
fish,  but  just  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Our  hatcheries  have  not 
caused  fish  kills,  and  at  many  locations,  the  downstream  areas 
are  prime  fishing  locations.  Of  course,  they  must  do  even 
better  to  meet  evolving  standards  in  new  permits  and  avoid 
stream  impairment.  Working  with  DEP  and  other  agencies, 
we  are  making  strides  in  this  area.  That’s  why  the  Commis- 
sion made  a commitment  to  reduce  waste  loads  from  our 
hatcheries,  and  that’s  why  we  are  seeking  additional  funding 
to  upgrade  waste  treatment  facilities  with  the  latest  technol- 
ogy- 

Myth:  "Pennsylvania  state  fish  hatcheries  are  among  the 
worst  polluters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  ” Fact:  The  available 
statistics  do  not  support  labeling  our  hatcheries  as  top  pollut- 
ers of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Nonpoint  sources  (agriculture, 
forestry,  atmospheric  deposition,  urban  runoff  ) contribute 
the  majority  of  nutrient-loading  to  the  Bay.  Agriculture  alone 
delivers  41  percent  of  the  nitrogen  and  47  percent  of  the 
phosphorus  while  all  point  sources  combined  contribute  22. 1 
percent  and  22.3  percent  respectively. 

State  hatcheries  do  contribute  nutrients  to  the  Bay  through 
point  source  discharges,  and  we  are  committed  to  reducing 
these  discharges  with  adequate  time  and  funding.  There  are 
more  than  1 40  point  source  discharges  identified  as  nutrient 
contributors  in  the  2000  water  quality  report  issued  by  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program.  The  listing  is  not  complete,  but  it 
does  include  five  state  fish  hatcheries.  Comparing  the  hatch- 
eries on  a “facility-by-facility  basis,”  the  listed  state  hatchery 
that  contributes  the  highest  loading  ranks  35th  of  the  142 
listed  dischargers  for  nitrogen-loading  and  81st  of  142  for 


phosphorus-loading.  All  five  of  the  listed  hatcheries  taken 
together  contributed  much  less  nutrients  than  just  one  of  the 
municipal  sewage  treatment  plants  listed  in  the  report!  Only 
by  looking  at  just  the  18  listed  “industrial  facilities”  does  the 
combined  total  for  the  five  hatcheries  appear  near  the  top  of 
any  list.  This  just  goes  to  show  that  selective  use  of  statistics 
can  paint  an  incomplete  picture. 

Myth:  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  ignored  problems 
with  its  hatcheries for  years.  Fact:  We’ve  been  addressing  these 
issues  and  seeking  funds  for  our  hatcheries  for  years.  In  the 
last  10  years  alone,  we  devoted  over  $10  million  to  hatchery 
improvement  projects.  For  the  last  six  years,  we  have  been 
highlighting  the  need  to  get  adequate  funding  to  address  a 
growing  backlog  of  infrastructure  projects,  particularly  at  our 
hatcheries.  We’ve  made  it  clear  that  it’s  impossible  to  pay  for 
these  major  capital  projects  with  operating  funds  alone.  In 
pending  capital  budget  legislation,  we’ve  been  authorized  (for 
the  first  time  in  many  years)  to  incur  debt  to  finance  five  large- 
scale  hatchery  upgrades. 

Myth:  The  Commission  should  have  fixed  up  the  hatcheries 
instead ofbuildinga  new  headquarters.  Fact:  Flic  construction 
of  a new  headquarters  for  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
represents  a sound  investment  of  angler  and  boater  dollars. 
The  funds  used  for  the  headquarters  were  specially  appropri- 
ated for  this  limited  purpose.  In  fact,  the  General  Assembly 
twice  passed  legislation  to  approve  building  our  headquarters, 
and  they  specifically  authorized  us  to  use  a unique  lease- 
purchase  arrangement  for  this  project.  Under  the  law,  we 
could  not  have  used  this  financing  arrangement  for  hatchery 
projects.  For  many  years  the  Commission  rented  offices  and 
warehouse  space  in  the  Harrisburg  area.  By  building  a state 
office  building  to  house  Commission  offices  and  warehouse 
space,  we  will  save  money  in  the  long  run.  In  just  1 5 years  the 
lease-purchase  will  be  paid  off  and  the  Commonwealth  will 
own  this  building  outright.  Instead  of  paying  ever-increasing 
rents,  we  have  stable  payments  and  a functional,  efficient 
headquarters  to  provide  better  service  for  Pennsylvania  an- 
glers and  boaters. 

Myth:  Trout  stocked  fom  Pennsylvania  state  hatcheries  are 
not  safe.  Fact:  Pennsylvania  state  hatchery  trout  are  safe  to 
catch,  safe  to  handle  and  safe  to  eat  in  moderation  consistent 
with  consumption  advice.  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  state  to 
test  its  state  hatchery  trout  regularly  for  levels  of  PCBs  and 
announce  the  results  using  Great  Lakes  Consumption  Advi- 
sory Protocols.  These  consumption  advisories  are  not  health 
warnings  or  regulatory  standards.  They  are  designed  to  help 
anglers  plan  their  consumption  of  sportfish,  and  they  focus  on 
pregnant  women,  women  of  childbearing  age,  children  and 
those  who  consume  large  numbers  of  sportfish  from  the  same 
sources.  Consumption  advisory  standards  go  beyond  the 
regulatory  standards  applied  to  fish  sold  as  foodstuff  in 
interstate  commerce.  I n fact,  Pennsylvania  state  hatchery  fish 
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are  well  within  the  standards  applied  to 
commercial  fish. 

Myth:  There  are  more  consumption 
advisories  on  fish  today  than  in  the  past,  so 
the  fish  must  be  getting  worse.  Fact: 
Most  of  the  new  consumption  adviso- 
ries issued  in  the  last  few  years  are  the 
result  of  changes  in  the  way  Pennsylva- 
nia (and  other  states)  describe  the  levels 
of  certain  chemicals  found  in  sportfish. 
For  example,  the  EPA  recommended 
that  the  states  base  sportfish  consump- 
tion advisories  for  mercury  on  different 
(lower)  levels  of  mercury  than  those 
used  in  the  past,  and  Pennsylvania  has 
followed  this  advice.  This  has  resulted 
in  more  consumption  advisory  listings 
not  because  the  quality  of  the  fish  is  any 
worse  but  because  the  science  is  getting 
better.  Consumption  advisories  are  in- 
formation tools  to  help  anglers  plan 
how  many  sportfish  they  and  their  fami- 
lies should  consume. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is 
not  alone  in  the  challenges  we  face.  All 
across  America,  fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies are  trying  to  find  adequate  funding 
to  provide  top-quality  programs  and 
address  infrastructure  needs.  In  articles 
entitled  “Storm  Warnings”  in  the  last 
two  issues  of  Field  and  Stream  maga- 
zine, the  national  issues  related  to  ad- 
equate funding  for  fishing  and  hunting 
programs  were  described  in  detail.  Last 
spring,  Outdoor  Life  featured  an  article 
on  “Fiatcheries  in  Crisis,”  which  de- 
scribed the  urgent  need  to  upgrade  our 
national  fish  hatcheries. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is 
here  to  serve  the  anglers  and  boaters  of 
Pennsylvania  by  providing  fishing  and 
boating  opportunities  and  protecting 
and  managing  our  precious  aquatic  re- 
sources. We’re  committed  to  address- 
ing today’s  challenges  and  making  even 
greater  strides  in  the  future.  The  fact  is 
that  meeting  these  challenges  will  re- 
quire time  and  money,  and  everyone 
knows  it.  Let’s  focus  on  the  real  issues 
of  designing  a reasonable  funding  pack- 
age to  “keep  Pennsylvania  fishing. ”0 
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Competition 


At  first,  a few  visitors,  judges  and  contestants  engage  in  quiet  conversation 
and  sip  coffee.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  on  several  rows  of  tables,  paintings 
arranged  one  next  to  another  await  inspection,  like  ranks  of  soldiers  at 
attention.  Another  row  of  tables  with  paintings  borders  the  room  walls.  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  staff  members  hone  the  completed  setup,  adjusting 
several  paintings  and  re-arranging  chairs.  A visitor  squints  and  massages  his 
chin  while  eyeing  the  artwork.  A contestant  scans  a row  of  paintings, 
assessing  the  competition.  The  judges  emerge  from  a huddle  and,  clipboards 
in  hand,  begin  inspecting  each  submission.  The  crowd  quiets  to  whispers. 
For  visitors  the  trout/ salmon  stamp  artwork  competition  is  a time  of  pleasant 
surprise  to  view  so  many  magnificent  paintings.  For  contestants  it’s  a time 
of  nervousness,  reflection  and  hope.  For  the  judges  it’s  a time  of  thorough 
scrutiny  and  difficult  choices. 

The  judges  select  eight  finalists  from  a field  of  some  50  paintings 
submitted  by  a similar  number  of  artists.  These  eight  paintings  are  then 
displayed  together,  and  from  this  group,  first,  second  and  third  places  are 
chosen. 

On  page  55  of  this  issue  you  can  view  this  year’s  trout/salmon  stamp 
artwork  print  and  patch.  The  trout/salmon  stamp  painting  was  selected  in 
competition  last  May. 

The  2003  trout/salmon  stamp  will  be  chosen  at  this  year’s  competition, 
on  May  8,  2002,  at  the  Commission’s  fdarrisburg  headquarters.  The 
competition  is  open  to  the  public.  Attending  the  trout/salmon  stamp 
artwork  competition  gives  anglers  a unique  look  at  how  the  Commission 
chooses  the  trout/salmon  stamp  artwork.  For  complete  details  both  on 
entering  the  competition  and  visiting  the  event,  email  tiklinger@state.pa.us, 
or  on  the  World  Wide  Web  go  to  www.state.pa.us/Fish/trstam.htm. 

In  this  issue  on  page  31  you’ll  also  find  the  results  of  another  competi- 
tion, the  Commission’s  200 1 Photography  Contest.  This  year,  from  a field 
of  153  entries,  judges  chose  first-place,  second-place,  third-place  and 
honorable-mention  winners,  each  in  five  categories.  Special  thanks  go  to 
Ted  Walke,  Ron  Kuhn  and  Dan  Martin  for  judging  the  contest,  and  to 
Sandy  Patrick  and  Patti  Copp  for  their  assistance  with  the  contest  adminis- 
tration. The  new  Commission  photography  contest  rules  and  entry  form 
appear  on  page  34. — Art  Michaels,  Editor. 
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Lake  Duffy 

I’ve  been  a fisherman  for  most  of  my  life,  and  now  that  I 
recently  retired,  I have  been  out  more.  I have  a question  about 
a lake  close  to  my  home  that  everyone  around  here  calls  the 
“Ice  Dam."  I think  you  call  it  Lake  Duffy.  When  I was 
growing  up,  this  was  a great  lake  to  fish  in,  and  since  I live  only 
three  miles  away,  I spent  most  of  my  time  there.  When  Agnes 
went  through  and  destroyed  the  dam,  it  was  a terrible  loss  to 
me.  Recently  I saw  that  some  beaver  must  have  closed  it  off 
again  and  now  there  is  water  in  it  again.  My  question  is,  has 
the  lake  been  stocked,  and  with  what  kind  of  fish?  Are  there 
any  plans  to  stock  it?  The  lake  has  gotten  shallow  through  the 
years  and  many  people  I talk  to  wish  there  was  something  done 
to  it.  I spent  a lot  of  time  here  last  summer  and  anything  I 
caught  was  6 inches  or  less.  I sure  would  like  to  see  it  back  the 
way  it  was. — Robert  Clawser,  Lebanon. 


ago  on  a dirt  road  in  Clinton  County.  I ushered  it  off  the  road 
and  noticed  it  had  two  rattles,  and  the  distal  rattle  was  stained 
a violet  color  (like  huckleberry  stains).  I don't  know  if  it  was 
a marking  device  or  not.  As  far  as  I know,  it's  still  roaming  free 
in  the  mountains  above  Renovo. 

I purchased  a fishing  license  and  was  disappointed  about 
the  pictures  of  the  fish  in  the  Summary.  Some  pictures  of 
endangered  species  might  be  helpful.  I may  be  the  only 
person  in  the  state  who  can  recognize  a bog  turtle  if  I see  one 
(total  so  far,  one  in  Huntingdon  County — it  was  dead). — 
James  D.  Hemphill,  Johnstown. 


We  have  sent  you  a copy  of  the  current  list  of  endan- 
gered, threatened  and  candidate  species.  We  also  sent  a copy 
of  our  publications  list  in  case  you  may  be  interested  in 
obtaining  additional  information  beyond  what  can  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws , and 
a brochure  about  bog  turtles  since  you  noted  an  interest  in 
them.  If  you  ever  see  another  one,  please  photograph  it,  if 
possible.  A bog  turtle  found  in  Huntingdon  County,  which 
is  outside  their  known  range  in  Pennsylvania,  would  be  very 
useful  information  indeed. — Andrew  L.  Shiels,  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Species  Unit. 


According  to  my  files,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion applied  for  a permit  to  draw  Lake  Duffy  down  in  1987 
because  of  dam  safety  concerns.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  lake  had  a surface  area  of  about  4 acres.  The  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  usually  doesn't  stock  warmwater 
fish  in  lakes  with  such  small  surface  areas,  and  the  agency 
would  not  attempt  to  manage  an  impoundment  created  by 
beavers  with  warmwater  fish  stockings.  Beaver  dams  are 
usually  very  temporary  and  unreliable,  making  it  too  risky  to 
stock  such  waters. — Michael L.  Kaujmann,  Area  6 Fisheries 
Manager. 

Amateur  herpetologist 

I would  like  to  obtain  your  nongame  and  endangered 
species  list.  As  an  amateur  herpetologist,  I am  concerned 
about  the  northern  green  snake  in  my  area,  (ohnstown.  1 
haven’t  seen  one  in  about  15  years. 

I encountered  a rattlesnake  sunning  itself  about  two  years 


Launch  permits 

I received  some  information  about  a “new”  way  to 
register  an  unpowered  canoe.  I’m  not  sure  I understand  the 
difference  in  permits  for  canoes  and  other  unpowered  boats. 
Please  advise  me  on  this. — Emailed  item  (from  one  or  more 
people)  taken  Jrom  the  “ Q&A  "area  of  the  Commission ’s  web  site: 
www.fish.state.pa.  us. 

If  your  canoe  or  other  boat  is  unpowered  (no  electric  or 
gas  motor)  and  you  want  to  use  it  on  PFBC  or  State  Parks 
lakes  and  access  areas,  you  have  three  options.  You  can  either: 

• Register  it,  which  costs  $ 1 0 for  2 years  for  unpowered 
boats.  This  involves  prool  of  ownership  and  keeping  num- 
bers and  registration  stickers  on  the  boat.  Registration  is 
recognized  to  use  both  state  park  and  PFBC  lake  and  access 
areas.  Registration  has  some  other  advantages  in  terms  ol 
cost,  boat  identification  and  mail-in  renewals.  However, 
some  owners  of  unpowered  boats  prefer  not  to  register  them, 
and  they  may  use  either  ol  the  two  other  options.  Registration 
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may  be  accomplished  at  PFBC  offices  or  by  mail.  The  forms 
are  available  online. 

• Purchase  a new  PFBC  unpowered  boat  launch 
permit  at  a cost  of  $ 1 0 per  year  or  $ 1 8 per  two  years.  These 
are  sold  on  a calendar  year  basis.  This  involves  a much  simpler 
transaction,  and  you  don't  have  to  place  numbers  on  the  boat. 
State  Parks  recognizes  these  permits  to  use  their  lakes  and 
access  areas.  These  permits  are  available  at  Commission 
offices  and  at  about  400  issuing  agents  around  the  state.  You 
can  purchase  a one-year  sticker  online  at  the  Outdoor  Shop 
(www.fish.state.pa.us). 


• Purchase  a DCNR  State  Parks  boat  launch  or 
mooring  permit.  The  launch  permits  cost  $10  per  year  or 
$18  per  two  years.  These  permits  are  available  at  state  parks. 
The  PFBC  recognizes  state  park  launch  permits  on  PFBC 
lakes  and  access  areas. 

Remember  that  both  state  and  federal  law  requires  regis- 
tration of  all  powered  boats.  This  law  applies  to  both  gasoline 
and  electric  motors. 

Water  snake 

In  mid-summer  of  2001 , I was  dry-fly  fishing  in  a large 
hole  on  Little  Pine  Creek  in  Lycoming  County.  When  I 
retired  to  the  bank  because  of  no  activity,  I sat  there  awhile 
talking  to  two  other  anglers  when  I noticed  several  large  swirls 
in  the  same  hole  I had  just  left.  Re-entering  the  hole  1 cast 
again  to  a similar  odd-looking  swirl  and  caught  a good-sized 
water  snake  right  in  the  mouth,  learning  no  doubt  it  was 
feeding  on  the  surface.  In  60  odd  years  of  fly  fishing  I had 
never  seen  or  caught  a water  snake  on  a fly.  Is  this  unusual? — 
Harley  Wilson,  Trout  Run. 

In  my  career  as  a biologist  who  regularly  deals  with 
snakes  and  an  even  longer  career  as  a fly  fisherman,  1 have 
never  witnessed  or  heard  of  a snake  rising  to  flies-natural  or 
artificial.  Thus,  you  observed  something  the  rest  of  us  might 
never  see. 

When  you  think  about  it,  it’s  really  not  that  unusual. 
I he  northern  water  snake  ( Nerodia  sipedon)  is  our  most 


common  aquatic  snake  species.  Since  much  of  their  feeding 
occurs  in  water,  where  heat-sensing  organs  would  be  of 
limited  use,  this  species  has  evolved  as  primarily  a sight 
feeder.  Clearly,  to  he  able  to  catch  swimming  fish  requires 
quick  reflexes  and  good  eyesight.  Even  though  snakes  are 
carnivores,  their  dietary  choices  can  sometimes  be  quite 
varied  and  include  animals  such  as  frogs,  salamanders,  fishes 
and  perhaps  even  aquatic  insects. 

In  the  case  you  observed,  the  snake  might  have  been 
feeding  on  smaller  forage  fishes  like  creek  chubs  or  common 
shiners,  which  in  turn  were  feeding  on  the  fly  hatch.  Your 
fly  landing  on  the  surface  may  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
a predator  already  tuned  in  to  striking  at  movement.  Thus, 
it  hit  your  fly  unintentionally.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps 
the  struggling  of  hatching  insects  was  enough  to  attract  a 
water  snake  to  prey  on  them  and  your  cast  landed  precisely 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  when  the  snake  was  in 
pursuit  mode,  thus  triggering  a hit. 

Either  way,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  the  snake 
ended  up  on  your  hook.  That  makes  it  a unique  occurrence. 
The  question  that  remains  is  whether  sight  fishing  for 
snakes  on  dry  flies  will  ever  reach  the  popularity  of  trout 
fishing.  If  you  play  your  cards  right,  there  would  be  a series 
of  books,  how-to  videos  and  specialized  tackle  for  water 
snake  angling.  Seriously  though,  consider  yourself  fortu- 
nate to  have  seen  it  once  and  don’t  count  on  it  happening 
again. 

Thank  you  for  passing  along  this  interesting  informa- 
tion.—Andrew  L.  Shiels,  Nongame  and  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Unit. 


Baotetcilte. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  invites  you  to  write  or 
email  letters  to  the  editor  if  you  have  an  idea  on 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  content;  a question  or 
concern  about  the  Commission;  something  to  say  about 
fish  and  fishing,  or  boats  and  boating;  or  a helpful  idea 
for  anglers  or  boaters.  Please  hold  letters  to  no  more 
than  200  words.  Letters  must  be  signed  with  the 
writer’s  name  and  address.  Letters  to  the  Commission 
become  the  property  of  the  Commission,  and  they  are 
edited  for  clarity  and  space  considerations. 

Address  correspondence  to:  Editor,  PA  Angler  & 
Boater,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Fdarrisburg,  PA  17106-7000; 
or  contact  the  Commission  through  its  web  site: 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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The  Keystone  State’s 

Best  Bluegill  Fishing 

by  Mike  Bleech 


Ounce  for  ounce,  they  fight  with  the  best.  They  are 
among  our  most  abundant,  most  widespread,  and  most 
frequently  caught  fish.  Few,  if  any,  other  fish  rival  their 
t eating  quality.  Though  bluegills  get  little  respect  from  the 
angling  media,  they  are  among  Pennsylvania’s  favorite 
sport  fish. 

Bluegills  are  the  largest  members  of  the  sunfish  family 
in  Pennsylvania  that  are  commonly  called  “sunfish.” 
Smallmouth  bass,  largemouth  bass,  white  crappies  and 
black  crappies  are  also  members  of  this  family,  but  they 
are  seldom  called  “sunfish.”  Bluegills  inhabit  lakes,  ponds 
and  the  calmer  sections  of  rivers  and  creeks  throughout 
the  state.  Cover-oriented  usually,  they  are  most  common 
in  weed  beds,  but  they  also  hide  by  sunken  trees  and 
; boat  docks. 

i The  popularity  of  bluegill  fishing  in  any  area  depends 
j on  the  quality  of  bluegill  fishing  that  is  available.  In  many 
lakes  and  ponds,  finding  bluegills  big  enough  to  fillet  is 
difficult.  But  if  anglers  can  catch  a dozen  over  6 inches, 
bluegill  fishing  will  be  popular.  The  maximum  typical 
size  in  the  better  Pennsylvania  lakes  is  about  8 to  9 inches. 
It  takes  one  over  1 1 inches  to  weigh  a pound.  Our  state 
record,  2 pounds,  9 ounces,  was  caught  in  1983  in 
Keystone  Lake. 

Bluegills  are  most  often  confused  with  the  more 
colorful  pumpkinseeds,  a slightly  smaller  cousin  that 
shares  the  same  niche  throughout  most  oi  the  state,  and 
with  the  somewhat  more  slender  redbreast  sunfish  in 
southeast  Pennsylvania.  The  easiest  way  to  identify  a 
bluegill  is  by  its  solid  black  ear  flap,  the  little  protrusion  at 
the  end  of  each  gill  cover. 

Bluegills  are  perfect  for  anglers  without  boats  because 
they  often  inhabit  shallow,  near-shore  waters.  They  can 
be  caught  from  shore,  or  better,  by  wading.  One  of  the 
favorite  methods  is  fly-fishing  with  tiny  poppers  and 
floating  bugs  that  can  be  fished  over  weed  beds.  Wading 
in  sneakers  and  shorts  with  fly  rod  in  hand  and  a small 
box  of  bugs  in  your  pocket  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
ways  to  beat  the  summer  heat. 

Another  effective  yet  very  simple  fishing  method  is 
casting  teardrop  jigs  tipped  with  small  grubs  into  openings 


in  the  weed  beds.  Bobbers  are  usually  used  to  keep  jigs  out 
of  the  weeds,  but  if  you  are  not  snagging  weeds  quite 
frequently,  you  might  be  fishing  too  high  in  the  water 
column.  Bluegills  feed  from  top  to  bottom  when  they  are 
most  active,  but  they  are  not  always  this  active.  Sometimes 
you  must  get  down  to  the  bottom  few  feet  of  water  to 
tempt  the  largest  bluegills.  The  most  important  point  is  to 
experiment  with  depth. 

One  of  the  best  patterns  for  large  bluegills  is  fishing 
along  the  deep  edges  of  weed  beds,  or  in  the  deeper 
pockets,  where  depths  might  be  more  than  8 feet.  Casting 
with  more  than  3 or  4 feet  of  line  separating  the  bobber 
from  the  bait  is  unwieldy,  so  slip  bobbers  become  neces- 
sary. But  teardrop  jigs  that  might  weigh  less  than  1 /32- 
ounce  are  not  heavy  enough  to  pull  line  through  a slip 
bobber.  In  this  case,  you  need  to  add  a splitshot. 

Jig  color  can  be  important,  so  carry  a variety.  Yellow 
with  a red  dot  is  usually  very  good.  Try  lime-green  with  a 
red  or  yellow  dot,  or  silver  in  extremely  clear  water  during 
midday.  Chartreuse  with  a red  dot  is  good  in  low-light 
conditions  and  in  greenish  water. 

Bluegills  are  opportunistic  feeders,  consuming  insects, 
zooplankton  and  small  fish,  so  they  take  a variety  of  baits. 
However,  do  not  use  too  much  bait,  or  bait  that  is  too 
large.  Bluegills  have  very  small  mouths.  They  just  nip  at 
large  bait,  tearing  away  pieces,  without  getting  a hook 
point  in  their  mouths.  Maggots  are  probably  the  best  bait 
that  is  commonly  available  in  bait  shops.  You  can  collect 
your  own  bait,  too,  such  as  goldenrod  grubs,  the  small 
grubs  found  inside  the  bulbous  growths  on  goldenrod 
stems.  Small  pieces  of  worm,  just  large  enough  to  cover 
the  hook,  are  also  effective. 

Bluegill  populations  sometimes  are  stunted,  a fact  that 
has  diminished  their  reputation.  This  occurs  often  in  lakes 
with  dense  weed  beds,  where  they  have  too  much  cover  to 
hide  from  predators.  The  best  quality  bluegills  are  typi- 
cally found  in  lakes  with  good  numbers  of  predators  such 
as  largemouth  bass,  northern  pike,  muskellunge  or  chain 
pickerel,  and  where  weed  beds  have  a lot  of  openings. 
Heavy  fishing  pressure  can  also  cause  bluegill  populations 
to  become  stunted,  a fact  only  recently  proven  by 
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scientific  study. 

Bluegills  have  a lot  of  body  to  the  inch.  A 5-inch 
bluegill  is  large  enough  to  fillet.  When  they  reach  6 
inches,  it  takes  only  a few  to  make  a meal.  Eight-inch 
bluegills  are  “slabs,”  and  10-inchers  are  trophies.  Only 
rarely  do  Pennsylvania  bluegills  grow  to  a foot  in  length. 

Consider  a trip  to  some  of  these  better  Pennsylvania 
lakes  for  bluegill  fishing,  where  you  can  catch  them  big 
enough  to  fillet. 

Northwest 

Shenango  River  Lake,  in  western  Mercer  County, 
holds  some  of  the  larger  bluegills  in  the  state,  many  over  7 
inches  and  a few  more  than  10  inches.  This  is  one  of  our 
larger  lakes,  3,560  acres,  with  unlimited  horsepower 
boating. 

Try  the  sunken  stumps  above  the  causeway  at  Lake 
Wilhelm,  Maurice  K.  Goddard  State  Park,  in  northeastern 
Mercer  County,  for  bluegills  that  may  stretch  beyond  eight 
inches.  Boats  are  limited  here  to  motors  of  less  than  10 

hP- 

Edinboro  Lake,  in  southcentral  Erie  County,  is  a 
fertile  glacial  lake.  Look  for  bluegills  in  the  6-  to  9-inch 
class  in  the  weed  beds  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  and 
alongside  the  cemetery  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  lake. 

Lishing  pressure  is  relatively  mild  at  Eaton  Reservoir, 
in  northern  Erie  County.  Catch  bluegills  to  9 inches,  at 
least,  from  the  weed  beds  of  this  shallow  lake.  Only  non- 
powered  or  electric-powered  boats  are  allowed. 

At  Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Pymatuning  State  Park,  on 
the  Ohio  border  with  Crawford  County,  look  for  6-  to  8- 
inch  bluegills  in  the  stumps  at  the  north  end  and  in  many 
small  pockets  all  around  the  lake.  Boats  are  limited  to  less 
than  10  hp  at  this  13,500-acre  manmade  lake. 

Often  overlooked  is  Justus  Lake,  part  of  Two  Mile 
Run  County  Park,  in  central  Venango  County.  It  has 
bluegills  to  9 inches,  at  least.  Only  non-powered  or 
electric  motor-powered  boats  are  allowed.  Big  Bass 
Program  rules  apply. 

Southwest 

Cross  Creek  Lake,  a Washington  County  Parks  lake, 
covers  248  acres.  Its  maximum  depth  is  about  35  feet. 
Bluegills  to  9 inches  can  be  taken  from  extensive  weed  beds 
along  the  shoreline.  Boats  are  limited  to  less  than  1 0 hp 
motors.  Panfish  Enhancement  special  regulations  apply. 

Yellow  Creek  State  Park  Lake,  in  Indiana  County,  has 
plentiful  bluegills  to  8 inches.  You  will  find  extensive  weed 
beds  and  sunken  stumps  along  the  southern  shore.  This 
fertile  lake  covers  742  acres. 

Raccoon  Lake,  in  Beaver  County’s  Raccoon  Creek 
State  Park,  is  a productive  lake  with  a forage  base  of 
gizzard  shad.  It  has  bluegills  to  about  8 inches  and  might 
be  improving. 


Northcentral 

Beechwood  Lake,  a tiny  lake  in  northwestern  Tioga 
County,  has  bluegills  to  about  7 inches.  It  is  one  of  the 
better  bets  in  the  region,  an  area  generally  poor  in  bluegill 
fishing. 

You  will  have  to  look  harder  in  the  Northcentral 
Region  for  bluegills,  directing  your  attention  to  ponds  such 
as  the  larger  pond  at  Buzzard  Swamp,  on  the  border  of  Elk 
and  Lorest  counties.  Motors  are  not  allowed,  and  any  boat 
you  use  must  be  carried  more  than  a mile. 

Southcentral 

Gordon  Lake,  located  in  Bedford  County,  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Evans  Creek  Water  Authority.  It  has  a good 
population  of  bluegills  in  the  7-  to  8-inch  class. 

Holman  Lake  is  situated  in  northern  Perry  County,  in 
Little  Buffalo  State  Park.  It  has  a good  number  of  quality 
bluegills,  in  the  7-  to  8-inch  class.  Only  non-powered  or 
electric-powered  boats  are  allowed. 

Canoe  Lake  has  a hearty  population  of  6-  to  7-inch 
bluegills,  though  a growing  muskellunge  population  could 
control  the  population  and  increase  bluegill  size.  This 
manmade  lake  is  part  of  Canoe  Creek  State  Park,  in  Blair 
County,  near  Hollidaysburg.  Only  non-powered  or 
electric  motor-powered  boats  are  allowed. 

Lake  Marburg,  Codorus  State  Park,  in  southwestern 
York  County,  grows  bluegills  to  10  inches,  at  least.  More 
typical,  though,  are  7.5-  to  8.5-inch  fish.  Weed  beds  in 
this  fertile  water  vary,  depending  on  water  level  early  in  the 
season.  Smaller  weed  beds,  brought  about  by  low  water 
level,  might  make  it  easier  to  locate  the  big  ‘gills.  Boats  are 
limited  to  less  than  10  hp. 

Northeast 

Look  for  bluegills  in  the  8-  to  10-inch  class  at  Long 
Pond.  Situated  in  central  Wayne  County,  this  manmade 
lake  covers  about  110  acres.  It  has  weed  beds  and  sunken 
stumps  for  cover.  Look  for  the  big  bluegills  along  the 
deeper  edges  of  the  weed  beds.  Only  non-powered  and 
electric-powered  boats  may  be  used. 

Duck  Harbor  Pond,  also  in  central  Wayne  County, 
grows  bluegills  to  10  inches  and  pumpkinseeds  to  9 inches. 
Only  non-powered  and  electric-powered  boats  may  be 
used. 

Southeast 

Marsh  Creek  Lake,  a fertile,  manmade  waterway  in 
Marsh  Creek  State  Park,  Chester  County,  has  a good 
population  of  bluegills  in  the  7-  to  9-inch  range.  1 hey 
might  grow  even  larger  if  not  for  very  heavy  fishing 
pressure.  Look  for  them  in  extensive  weed  beds.  Only 
non-powered  and  electric-powered  boats  may  be  used. 
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Holman  Lake,  Little  Buffalo  State  Park,  Perry 
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Lake  Marburg,  Codorus  State  Park,  York 
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Raccoon  Lake,  Raccoon  Creek  State  Park, 
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by  David  M.  Adams 


Trailering  a boat  to  your  favorite  fishing  hole  is  like  eating 
sardines.  First  is  the  anticipation  of  culinary  satisfaction.  By 
the  end  of  the  day,  however,  the  resulting  heartburn  and  fishy 
aroma  will  have  you  second-guessing  your  decision.  Before 
I began  renting  a dock  slip,  fishing  excursions  to  Lake  Erie 
began  and  ended  in  much  the  same  way. 

Normally,  the  day  before  consisted  of  packing  the  boat, 
the  lunch  and  the  trailer  wheel  bearings.  Trying  to  sleep  the 
night  before  the  trip — forget  it.  Not  only  was  1 just  too 
excited  to  sleep,  but  with  the  boat  in  tow,  the  ride  (which 
usually  took  two  hours  or  less  by  car)  took  three  hours.  So  to 
be  on  the  lake  at  first  light  meant  leaving  my  house  at 
midnight. 

Next  was  the  ride  north.  Because  any  vehicle  pulling  a 
trailer  consumes  more  fuel,  no  fishing  trip  could  start  without 
a stop  at  the  gas  station,  after  which  I was  finally  on  the  way. 

But  wait.  Fiitting  a pothole  at  5 5 mph  is  the  best  way  to 
test  the  electronics  and  fuel  system  of  any  boat  motor.  Also, 
fishing  equipment,  stowed  in  the  boat,  would  occasionally 
get  launched  forward  when  other  drivers  (who  always  pull  in 
front  of  a truck  pulling  a trailer)  tested  my  brakes.  As  for  the 
trailer,  well,  let’s  just  say  that  during  my  years  of  trailering, 
I’ve  bought  tires,  springs,  fenders  and  about  a thousand  light 
bulbs. 

Then  I started  thinking:  The  money  saved  on  fuel  (my 
wife’s  car  was  more  fuel-efficient  than  my  truck),  trailer 
repairs,  replacement  of  broken  fishing  gear,  brakes  and  truck 
tires  could  be  spent  on  dockage.  Of  course,  those  sensible 
thoughts  were  soon  interrupted  by  my  arrival  at  the  marina. 
During  that  time,  I was  too  busy  to  think.  I still  had  to  unpack 
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gear,  unhook  the  boat,  launch  the  boat,  park  the  trailer, 
and — did  I forget  to  mention — wait  in  line  at  the  ramp.  Am 
I having  fun  yet? 

Most  fishing  days  were  successful.  But  after  a day  in  the 
hot  sun,  the  ride  home  was  something  to  behold.  T oothpicks 
held  my  eyelids  open,  and  of  course,  an  odor  permeated  from 
my  body. 

A better  alternative  to  trailering  the  boat,  for  both  finan- 
cial and  mental  health,  is  to  rent  a slip  for  the  season. 

Fishing  days  are  much  different  now.  I drive  up  the  night 
before,  sleep  in  the  boat,  motel  room  or  vehicle.  After  waking 
up  refreshed,  turning  the  key,  and  motoring  to  the  lake,  I look 
back  at  the  launch  ramp.  What  do  I see?  Everyone  else 
unpacking  gear  or  waiting  in  line. 

When  the  fishing  day  is  over,  I simply  slide  the  boat  into 
the  slip  and  walk  to  the  car.  Easy  enough,  but  you  can't  escape 
the  foul  odor  of  fish  on  your  body.  Typically,  most  marinas 
offer  showers  for  slip  owners.  After  this  refreshing  pause,  I 
climb  into  the  wife’s  car  (which,  by  the  way,  is  still  full  of  gas 
because  I didn't  pull  a boat)  and  turn  on  the  air  conditioning. 

As  I pull  out  of  the  marina  and  sneak  a glance  at  the  boat  ramp, 

I say  to  myself,  “What  a sight.’’  And  with  a consoling  nod  to 
the  group  of  tired,  smelly  anglers  waiting  in  line  (with  empty 
trailers)  at  the  launch  ramp,  I smile  and  drive  home. 

If  you’re  now  convinced  about  leaving  the  trailer  home 
for  the  year,  or  if  you  do  most  of  your  boating  in  one  place, 
try  renting  a slip  for  the  season.  Or  if  you’re  just  planning  a 
few  weekend  trips,  call  ahead  and  make  arrangements  for 
transient  (overnight)  dockage.  You  can  probably  still  use  the 
showers.  0 
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and  Other  Soft-Plastic  Tricks  from  the  Pros 


Everybody  wants  to  know  how 
bass  pros  fish.  When  I get  talking 
with  other  anglers  and  they  hear 
that  as  part  of  my  job  I rub  elbows 
with  some  of  the  top  names  in  the 
profes- 
sional bass 
circuit, 
they  inevita- 
bly ask  how 
good  a 
fisherman 
these  pros  really 
are. 

The  first  thing  I say  is  yes, 
the  big  names  are  very  good 
anglers.  That  can’t  be  denied  or 
downplayed.  The  number  and 
size  of  fish  they  catch  is  no 
fluke — no  pun  intended.  But  the  reason  these  guys,  and 
gals,  are  so  good  is  that  they  work  hard  at  their  sport. 
They’ve  mastered  techniques,  studied  the  target  and  do  a 
lot  of  homework.  And  because  they  travel  so  much,  they 
have  the  experience  oi  fishing  more  waters  in  a year  than 
most  anglers  see  in  a lifetime. 

The  best  pros  also  seem  to  have  an  internal  computer, 
or  time  clock,  that  tells  them  how  and  where  fish  are 
biting.  When  the  internals  are  aligned  with  what  bass  are 
actually  doing,  the  pros  are  something  to  behold.  But  I 
also  tell  those  who  ask  about  the  pros  that  when  the  fish 
simply  aren’t  biting,  they  don’t  bite  for  them,  either. 

Last  spring  I spent  a day  with  one  ol  the  world’s  top 
pros.  I don’t  want  to  give  his  name  because  this  is  not 
meant  to  single  anyone  out,  but  you  can  see  him  every 
Saturday  morning  on  TV.  Anyway,  we  were  fishing  a lake 
that  was  lousy  with  big  bass,  but  because  ol  the  morning’s 


weather,  nobody  could  catch  a 
thing — including  the  star.  Thank 
goodness  the  cameras  weren’t 
rolling. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  condi- 
tions changed 
slightly,  this  pro 
gave  me  a 
lesson  in  how 
to  turn  a 
nothing  day 
into  at  least  something 
worthwhile.  Through  sheer 
perseverance,  and  a ton  of  experi- 
ence, he  managed  to  put  a couple  of 
decent  bass  in  the  boat.  Other 
anglers  stayed  skunked,  but  this 
professional  scored  a modest,  but 
under  the  circumstances,  impressive 

stringer. 

In  recent  years,  I’ve  seen  some  darn  good  pros  use 
some  pretty  interesting  tactics  to  catch  largemouths.  I’d 
like  to  share  a few  of  them  here,  but  remember  it  isn’t  the 
tactic  alone  that  produces  bass-it’s  the  thought  behind  it. 

Jig  worming 

All  bass  anglers  know  of  the  legendary  Texas  and 
Carolina  rig  worms.  New  Jersey  pro  Pete  Gluszek  has 
made  substantial  adjustments  to  the  standard  worm  rigs,  so 
much  so  that  his  system  required  a new  name.  When  he 
showed  me  his  tactics  on  the  tidal  Delaware  River,  I gave  it 
a name  for  him,  calling  it  “jig  worming.” 

As  the  title  implies,  the  key  element  in  Gluszek’s  rig  is 
the  addition  of  a soft-plastic  worm  behind  a jig.  Not  a 
large  jig,  mind  you,  most  are  just  1 /8-ounce,  with  a 1/4- 
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Remember  that  it  isn't  the  tactic 
alone  that  produces  bass — it's  the 
thought  behind  it. 


Bass  pro  Pete  Gluszek  on  his  "jig  worming"  technique:  "You  can't  power-set  the 
strike  and  you  can't  force  the  fish  when  you're  fighting  it.  Unfortunately,  a lot  of 
guys  put  too  much  power  into  the  hookset  and  bend  the  hook  open." 
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ounce  used  for  windy  days  or  deep  water  and  a 1 /16-ounce 
for  light  wind  or  shallow,  clear  water — that  is,  pristine 
conditions.  The  worm  behind  the  jig  is  limited  to  a 5-inch 
finesse-style  worm  that  ends  in  a thin,  pointed  tail. 

Gluszek  developed  the  jig  worming  system  because  he 
recognized  a basic  fallacy  with  the  traditional  Texas  rig. 

“When  you  shake  or  twitch  your  rod  tip  with  a worm 
that  is  not  directly  attached  to  the  weight,  you’re  actually 
shaking  the  weight  instead  of  the  worm.  But  when  you 
twitch  your  line  with  a worm  that  is  attached  to  the 
weight,  you’re  shaking  the  worm,”  Gluszek  said. 

Of  course,  with  a jig,  the  hook  is  embedded  right  in 
the  head.  The  next  important  element  is  the  use  of  three 
jighead  styles,  either  the  traditional  ball  head,  a slider-type 
head,  which  is  pointed  and  flat  on  top,  and  a darter  head 
that’s  pointed  and  cone-shaped. 

The  use  of  each  head  is  confined  to  particular  struc- 
ture. Gluszek  uses  the  darter  head  in  deep  structure  where 
the  bait  is  required  to  descend  at  least  20  feet  or  deeper. 
The  ball  head  is  used  around  submerged  rocks,  riprap  and 
heavy  wood;  the  slider  head  is  used  through  vegetation, 
such  as  moss,  grass  and  tree  tops.  Gluszek  says  he  uses  the 
slider-style  head  85  percent  of  the  time. 

Rigging  the  worm  is  also  done  in  a specific  manner. 
With  the  darter  head,  the  hook  point  is  left  exposed;  for 
the  slider,  the  body  of  the  worm  covers  the  hook  point, 
just  as  in  a Texas  rig;  with  a ball  head,  the  worm  is  usually 
exposed,  but  around  wood  Gluszek  hides  the  point. 

Other  than  those  refinements,  an  angler  fishes  the 
various  modifications  of  the  jig  worming  system  much  as 
he  might  a Texas  rig.  The  bait  is  twitched,  bounced  or 
dragged,  according  to  the  appropriate  structure  and  the 
mood  of  the  fish. 

“This  is  a finesse  technique,  so  use  a light  rod  and  light 


line,”  Gluszek  noted. 

And  a word  to  the  wise:  Because  the  hooks  behind  the 
jigs  are  thin-wire,  caution  must  be  taken  when  setting  the 
hook. 

“You  can’t  power-set  the  strike  and  you  can’t  force  the 
fish  when  you’re  fighting  it.  Unfortunately,  a lot  of  guys 
put  too  much  power  into  the  hookset  and  bend  the  hook 
open,”  Gluszek  said.  “Be  gentle.” 

Refinements 

Even  before  most  anglers  had  heard  of  the  Wacky 
Worm,  Mark  Davis,  the  2001  B.A.S.S.  Angler  of  the  Year, 
was  modifying  the  rig  to  his  needs. 

“I  add  a swivel  above  the  hook,  not  only  to  prevent 
line  twist,  but  with  the  swivel  ahead  of  the  worm  it  falls 
more  slowly,”  Davis  told  me  while  fishing  a Texas  lake. 

Early  on,  the  Arkansas  legend  (a  billboard  outside  his 
hometown  commemorates  his  achievements)  had  figured 
out  ways  to  improve  the  Wacky  Worm’s  success,  a few  of 
which  have  become  standard  to  the  rig. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  Wacky  Worm,  it  is  a 
deceptively  simple  setup  that  could  have  been  created  by  a 
kid  or  novice  angler.  In  fact,  I’d  be  willing  to  bet  that 
when  rubber  worms  first  appeared  a few  decades  ago,  many 
young  anglers,  like  me,  were  fishing  an  early  Wacky  Worm 
because  we  didn’t  know  any  better. 

To  create  a Wacky  Worm,  simply  drape  a long  plastic 
worm  over  the  hook  point,  threading  the  bait  somewhere 
near  the  middle.  The  worm  hangs  below  the  hook  like  an 
inverted  “U.”  When  fishing  water  over  8 feet  deep,  most 
pros  place  a small  finishing  nail  into  the  head  of  the  worm 
for  additional  weight.  Recently,  some  anglers  have  been 
using  very  dense  plastics  to  sink  a Wacky  Worm  quickly. 
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The  weight  is  omitted  for  shallow-water  situations. 

To  fish  a Wacky  Worm,  simply  idle  up  to  an  interest- 
ing piece  of  cover  and  cast  the  rig  no  more  than  a few  feet. 
On  the  bait’s  descent,  keep  controlled  slack  in  the  line 
because  strikes  often  occur  on  the  initial  fall. 

After  the  worm  gets  into  the  structure,  raise  the  rod  tip 
to  bring  the  bait  toward  the  surface.  Then  lower  it  again 
with  controlled  slack.  A series  of  one  or  two  jigging 
actions  is  all  that’s  necessary  around  most  structure  before 
moving  on. 

The  Wacky  Worm  is  best  used  over  coarse,  submerged 
structure,  such  as  deadfalls,  docks,  bridge  pilings  and  rip 
rap.  It’s  good  around  weed  pockets  or  the  edges  of  weed 
fields,  but  it’s  not  the  greatest  in  the  middle  of  a weed  bed. 

Davis  places  his  Wacky  Worm  on  a short-shank,  light- 
wire  hook  with  an  offset  kink.  The  swivel  is  placed  a mere 
6 inches  above  the  hook. 

When  a swivel  is  used,  Davis  does  not  place  any 
additional  weight  in  the  head.  He  prefers  the  swivel  rig  to 
a weighted  Wacky  Worm.  Also,  instead  of  hooking  the 
worm  in  its  imaginary  egg  sack,  Davis  places  the  point  to 
the  side  of  the  sack,  on  the  side  closer  to  the  worm’s  tail. 
With  a 6-  to  7-inch  worm  he  uses  a 2/0  hook. 

“Actually,  any  size  worm  will  work,’’  Davis  said,  “but 
it’s  best  if  it’s  a somewhat  stiff,  straight-tail  worm.  If  the 
worm  is  too  soft,  it  won’t  spring  back  straight,  and  that’s 
what  you  want  a Wacky  Worm  to  do.” 

Post-spawn  twitching 

In  all  the  conversations  I’ve  had  with  professional  bass 
anglers  concerning  the  post-spawn  period  (which  occurs 
sometime  in  June  in  Pennsylvania),  the  most  consistent 
piece  of  advice  I’ve  received  was  to  cover  a lot  of  water 
quickly,  looking  for  the  most  aggressive  fish. 

I’ve  followed  that  advice  to  good  results,  peppering  the 
shoreline  and  outside  weedlines  with  spinnerbaits, 
buzzbaits  and  fast-moving  crankbaits. 

But  another  northern  pro,  New  Jersey’s  Mike 
Iaconelli,  has  a different  take  on  the  subject  of  post-spawn 
fishing.  After  seeing  him  in  action,  I’d  still  say  he  covers  a 
lot  of  water  and  a variety  of  structure  looking  for  the  after- 
spawners,  but  he  works  more  deliberately  during  this  time 
than  most  other  pros.  And  Iaconelli’s  standing  in  the 
professional  circuit  indicates  he  must  know  what  he’s 
talking  about. 

Iaconelli  said  that  in  the  post-spawn  period  he  prefers 
to  go  after  quality  bass,  instead  of  quantity.  Of  course, 
that  is  a tournament  state  of  mind  and  your  goals  on  the 
water  might  differ. 

Looking  for  big  fish  leads  Iaconelli  to  pursue  the  larger 
female  bass.  To  fool  the  gals,  he  says  it’s  a matter  of 
pinpointing  their  location  and  understanding  their  mood. 

“The  immediate  post-spawn  is  a recovery  period  for 
bass,”  Iaconelli  said.  “They’ll  eat,  but  they  want  a bait  that 
sits  in  front  of  them  for  a time.” 
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In  the  post-spawn  period  Iaconelli  uses  baits  worked 
with  a standing  but  exaggerated  action — baits  that  can  be 
halted  from  any  forward  movement,  but  are  still  active  in 
place.  The  lures  that  Iaconelli  likes  for  this  action  are  the 
soft-bodied  twitch  baits  and  hard-bodied  topwaters. 

Soft-minnow  jerkbaits  are  retrieved  feverishly  just 
under  the  surface.  By  twitching  or  jerking  the  rod,  the 
plastic  zig-zags  across  the  water.  It’s  an  alluring  dance. 

But  when  the  forward  movement  is  temporarily  stopped, 
the  soft  bait  descends  slowly  and  spirals  toward  the  bot- 
tom. This  descent  is  also  very  alluring  to  bass. 

Hard  topwater  baits  are  also  worked  side  to  side  with 
an  aggressive  rod  movement.  And  when  the  angler  stops 
the  action,  the  bait  sits  in  place.  But  with  the  barest  twitch 
of  the  rod  tip,  slight  wavelets  can  be  produced  under  the 
lure.  The  twitching  gives  the  bait  more  life  than  if  it’s  left 
entirely  motionless. 

These  are  actions  that  Iaconelli  wants  to  achieve  lor 
post-spawn  bass. 

Of  course,  the  conditions  might  not  be  right  for  fish  to 
come  toward  the  surface.  When  this  is  the  case,  Iaconelli 
goes  downstairs  with  the  traditional  Carolina-rigged  lizard. 

“The  trick  here  is  to  stop  the  bait  more  often  and  keep 
it  still  longer  than  I would  during  other  bass  periods,”  he 
said. 

Structure  is  important  for  both  his  surlace  and  sub- 
surface post-spawn  presentations. 

“I  search  for  the  first  deep  ledge  away  from  the 
spawning  beds,”  Iaconelli  noted.  “Something  like  a 5-loot 
flat  that  suddenly  breaks  into  10  feet  of  water  with  grass 
around  it  is  a perfect  post-spawn  spot.’  O 
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by  WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County 


General  patrols,  trout  stocking  and  special  details  kept  us 
busy.  A few  unusual  incidents  also  contributed.  DWCO 
J.J.  Dunsinger  and  I were  investigating  a complaint  of 
after-hours  waterskiing  on  one  of  the  many  lakes  we 
patrol.  While  attempting  to  find  an  isolated  area  from 
which  to  view  the  lake,  we  happened  on  a small  underage 
drinking  party.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  in  Honesdale,  we  filed  several  citations.  In 
another  incident,  DWCOs  Osborne  and  Dunsinger  and  I 
took  two  men  into  custody  for  possession  of  illegal 
narcotics  and  paraphernalia  while  they  were  fishing,  and 
again  the  state  police  assisted. 

Another  aspect  of  a WCO’s  job  also  came  into  play — 
environmental  crimes  investigation,  primarily  pollution  of 
waters  and  disturbance  of  waterways  and  watersheds.  The 
reports  that  we  receive  include  complaints  mostly  on  toxic 
chemicals,  petroleum  products  or  the  most  common 
pollutant  in  northern  Wayne  County,  sediment  entering 
the  waters.  Disturbance  of  waterways  and  watershed 
violations  usually  include  someone  engaging  in  earth- 
moving  activities  without  the  proper  permit,  which  may 
result  in  damage  to  fish. 

There  is  a procedure  that  follows  after  receiving  a 
complaint.  The  first  call  I make  is  to  inform  the  Wayne 
County  Conservation  District  and  see  if  they  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  reported  activities.  If  the  report  relates  to 
wetlands,  a call  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  ol  Engineers  also 
follows.  A site  inspection  is  the  next  step.  The  inspection 
determines  if  a crime  is  about  to  occur  or  if  a crime  has 
been  committed,  and  if  so,  we  gather  evidence.  We 
process  still  photographs,  video  and  water  samples,  and  we 
conduct  interviews.  We  often  request  the  assistance  of  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Environmental  Services 
Division  for  cases  in  which  a severe  pollution  occurs  or 
when  fish  are  killed.  Their  expertise  helps  us  interpret 
water  sample  analysis  results,  conduct  fin  fish  surveys,  and 
conduct  what  is  called  a “benthic  macroinvertebrate 
survey,’’  or  a study  of  the  waterway  to  determine  if  the 
aquatic  insects  have  been  harmed.  These  investigations 
usually  begin  with  a single  call  or  complaint  from  a 
citizen.  An  investigation  may  not  be  completely  closed  for 
several  years. 

Environmental  Services  Division  biologist  Ron 
Tibbott  and  I had  recently  concluded  our  involvement  in 
a major  sediment  pollution  case  that  began  in  1997.  We 
testified  as  witnesses  for  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  (DEP)  in  an  Environmental  Fdearing  Board 
case  in  Flarrisburg. 

Shortly  thereafter,  a report  concluded  that  a sediment 
pollution  was  occurring  from  another  large  construction 


site.  The  process 
started  again.  We 
gathered  hun- 
dreds of  photo- 
graphs, dozens  of 
water  samples, 
and  a few  hours 
of  video  tape 
from  this  site. 

We  requested 
assistance  from 
the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police,  and 
from  a helicopter 
the  pollution  was 
followed  like  a 
dirt  road  for  more 
than  30  miles.  At 
the  site,  the  sediment  entered  a small,  unnamed  stream. 
Then  it  entered  a larger  private  stream,  and  13  miles  later 
flowed  into  the  Lackawaxen  River  and  ultimately  to  the 
Delaware  River  another  1 5 miles  to  the  east. 

The  water  samples  were  sent  to  the  DEP  laboratory  in 
Fdarrisburg  for  analysis.  The  results,  along  with  detailed 
maps,  were  sent  to  Ron  Tibbott  for  interpretation  and 
official  confirmation  of  what  was  sure  to  be  another 
sediment  pollution. 

There  were  four  separate  incidents  in  (tine,  all  of 
which  required  the  same  time-consuming  attention  to 
detail.  Communication  with  the  conservation  district  was 
vital.  Their  expertise  was  crucial,  including  the  thorough 
site  inspections  and  documentation  of  violations  at  the  site. 

While  working  together,  we  have  resolved  dozens  of 
environmental  problems  over  the  past  three  years.  Most  of 
them  were  small,  and  a few  weren’t  so  small. 

In  the  shadow  of  these  investigations,  we  observed  the 
statewide  Fish-for-Free  Day,  and  the  regular  bass  season 
opened.  With  dozens  of  tournaments  scheduled  and  every 
gamefish  species  in  season,  boating  came  into  full  swing. 
This  required  general  patrols  to  continue,  to  provide 
protection  to  the  fishermen,  boaters  and  the  resource. 
Deputy  waterways  conservation  officers,  along  with 
assistance  from  the  local  Game  Commission  officers,  saw 
to  it  that  these  patrols  continued. 

Several  incidents  were  a result  of  members  of  the 
general  public  taking  the  time  and  making  an  effort  to 
inform  someone  of  a fishing  or  boating  violation.  The 
events  that  occurred  in  May  and  June  show  how  WCOs 
work  with  many  different  agencies  in  a variety  of  capacities 
and  that  there  is  never  really  a “routine”  patrol. 
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Species 

Angler  Name 

Waterway 

Date 

Bait 

Weight 

Length 

Girth 

Caught 

(inches) 

(inches) 

Largemouth  Bass 

RON  E MARRACCINI 

HIGH  POINT  LAKE 

8/18 

SHINER 

10  LB  2 OZ 

Length  28 

Girth  21 

Largemouth  Bass 

DAVE  BARNES 

LAKE  ARTHUR 

2/4 

SHINER 

8 LB  12  OZ 

Length  24.5 

Girth  22.25 

Largemouth  Bass 

KEVIN  W BLACK 

FARM  POND 

10/7 

SHINER 

8 LB  3 OZ 

Length  22 

Girth  18.75 

Largemouth  Bass 

D ] BARKDOLL 

COWDRICKS  LAKE 

4/9 

GITZIT 

8 LB 

Length  24 

Largemouth  Bass 

JEFFREY  HANKINS 

FAIRVIEW  LAKE 

6/16 

SHINER 

7 LB  1 1 OZ 

Length  23 

Rock  Bass 

JERAMY  RIDER 

STONEY  CREEK 

6/6 

MINNOW 

1 LB  6 OZ 

Length  11.25 

Girth  10.5 

Rock  Bass 

CLAYTON  BLOSE 

DUNNINGS  CREEK 

7/3 

NIGHTCRAWLER1  LB  2 OZ 

Length  11.5 

Rock  Bass 

JAKE  BRANSKY 

PERKIOMEN  CREEK 

5/5 

JIGHEAD 

1 LB  1 OZ 

Length  10 

Girth  11.5 

Rock  Bass 

LC  CLEVELAND  JR 

PRESQUE  ISLE  BAY 

5/25 

MINNOW 

1 LB 

Length  11 

Girth  9.5 

Rock  Bass 

RHONDA  J MASZGAY 

LAKE  ERIE 

6/18 

MINNOW 

1 LB 

Length  11.5 

Girth  9.5 

Smallmouth  Bass 

LARRY  DEW 

LAKE  ERIE 

4/29 

JIG 

7 LB  9 OZ 

Length  21.5 

Girth  19 

Smallmouth  Bass 

JOHN  R HERRON 

LAKE  ERIE 

5/26 

TUBE 

6 LB  12  OZ 

Length  20.5 

Girth  16.5 

Smallmouth  Bass 

MICHAEL  H SUSKO 

LAKE  ERIE 

5/20 

SHINER 

6 LB  8 OZ 

Length  22 

Girth  16.5 

Smallmouth  Bass 

ERIC  AGRESTI 

LAKE  ERIE 

5/5 

SPOON 

6 LB  7 OZ 

Length  23 

Girth  16 

Smallmouth  Bass 

KAETE  CSIR 

LAKE  ERIE 

5/19 

PLUG 

6 LB  10Z 

Length  21 

Girth  16.5 

Striped  Bass  (lake) 

SANDIE  ARTZ 

BELTZVILLE  LAKE 

11/3 

MINNOW 

37  LB 

Length  43.5 

Girth  28 

Striped  Bass  (lake) 

JOSEPH  CHELLINO 

LAKE  WALLENPAUPACK 

6/5 

ALEW1FE 

35  LB 

Length  42 

Girth  28 

Striped  Bass  (lake) 

DAVID  S KILLIAN 

RAYSTOWN  LAKE 

6/28 

TROUT 

30  LB  3 OZ 

Length  41 

Girth  26 

Striped  Bass  (lake) 

JOSEPH  BINGLER 

LAKE  WALLENPAUPACK 

6/4 

RAPALA 

30  LB  10Z 

Length  40 

Girth  24 

Striped  Bass 

LAWRENCE  D 

(marine) 

FLANSBURG 

DELAWARE  RIVER 

8/27 

EEL 

41  LB 

Length  47.5 

Girth  27 

Striped  Bass 
(marine) 

JIM  SORENSEN 

DELAWARE  RIVER 

5/24 

BOMBER 

23  LB 

Length  40 

Girth  21.5 

White  Bass 

ALAN  VUKMIR 

CONNEAUT  LAKE 

7/11 

TUBE 

2 LB 

Length  17.5 

Girth  1 1 

Bluegill 

RYAN  FLETCHER 

MAPLE  LAKE 

9/9 

WORM 

1 LB  8 OZ 

Length  10.5 

Girth  11.5 

Bluegill 

SETH  MCCALL 

POND 

5/4 

JIG 

1 LB  8 OZ 

Length  11 

Girth  11.25 

Bluegill 

EDWARD  A JULIAN  JR 

HUNSICKERS  GROVE 

7/1 

NIGHTCRAWLERl  LB  4 OZ 

Length  10 
0 

Girth  10 

Bluegill 

TIM  SHRUBB 

LAGOONS 

7/6 

WORM 

1 LB  4 OZ 

Length  11.75  Girth  11.5 

Bluegill 

BENJAMIN  BARCASKEY 

POND 

7/15 

WORM 

1 LB  1 OZ 

Length  9.5 

Girth  10.5 

Carp 

PAULA  DUBBS 

REXMONT  DAM 

7/8 

CORN 

30  LB 

Length  37.25 

Girth  26.5 

Carp 

EARL  ADAM  KREISER 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 

6/9 

TORPEDO 

28  LB  3 OZ 

Length  38 

Carp 

RANDY  DAVIS 

JUNIATA  RIVER 

7/27 

CRAWFISH 

25  LB  8 OZ 

Length  34.5 

Girth  24.5 

Carp 

KEITH  MARNELL 

DELAWARE  RIVER 

6/25 

CORN 

22  LB  3 OZ 

Length  32 

Girth  22.5 

Carp 

RONALD  A SLATOSKY 

YOUGHIOGHENY  RIVER 

8/6 

NIGHTCRAWLER21  LB  4 0Z 

Length  34 

Girth  21.75 
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Species 

Bullhead  Catfish 

Angler  Name 
MARTY  J R1NGENARY 

Waterway 
HOPEWELL  LAKE 

Date  Bait 
Caught 

2/16  SHINER 

Weight 
1 LB  13  OZ 

Length  Girth 

(inches)  (inches) 

Length  15.25  Girth  9.5 

Bullhead  Catfish 

DEVON  Z1LCOSKI 

SCHOOLHOUSE  POND 

8/11 

NIGHTCRAWLER1  LB  8 OZ 

Length  14.5 

Girth  9.5 

Bullhead  Catfish 

LARRY  D LANDMAN  JR 

BRIDGEPORT  POND 

4/29 

NIGHTCRAWLER1  LB  8 OZ 

Length  14 

Girth  9 

Bullhead  Catfish 

GEORGE  FREEMAN 

PYMATUNING  LAKE 

6/26 

CREEK  CHUB 

1 LB  6 OZ 

Length  13 

Girth  9.625 

Bullhead  Catfish 

GEORGE  FREEMAN 

PYMATUNING  LAKE 

6/26 

CREEKCHUB 

1 LB 

Length  12 

Girth  8 

Channel  Catfish 

WILLIAM  E REISS 

LAKE  WALLENPAUPACK 

5/7 

NIGHTCRAWLER27  LB  6 0Z 

Length  35.65  Girth  24 

Channel  Catfish 

JOHN  F EDWARDS 

LAKE  WALLENPAUPACK 

8/26 

CHICKEN  LIVER  19  LB  6 OZ 

Length  34 

Girth  18.75 

Channel  Catfish 

BILL  SMITH 

LAKE  WALLENPAUPACK 

8/6 

HERRING 

18  LB  4 OZ 

Length  33 

Girth  20.5 

Channel  Catfish 

J ERNESTO  ORTIZ 

NOCKAMIXON  LAKE 

10/20 

CHICKEN  LIVER  17  LB 

Length  35 

Girth  18 

Channel  Catfish 

RUSS  HALMI 

LAKE  ERIE 

5/20 

LIVE  BAIT 

16  LB  8 OZ 

Length  33.5 

Girth  19.25 

Flathead  Catfish 

BRIAN  BENSON 

NEW  BRIGHTON  DAM 

9/22 

SHINER 

27  LB 

Length  39 

Girth  23.75 

Flathead  Catfish 

JAMES  L BERGER 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

4/4 

BLADE  BAIT 

25  LB  8 OZ 

Length  38 

Girth  24.125 

Flathead  Catfish 

BRUCE  BRANDT 

MONONGAHELA  RIVER 

5/6 

MR  TWISTER 

20  LB 

Length  34.5 

Girth  20.5 

Crappie 

DANNY  EVANS 

LAKE  CHILLISQUAQUE 

5/4 

MR  TWISTER 

3 LB  6 OZ 

Length  19 

Girth  15 

Crappie 

A WALKER  LOVELAND 

LACKAWANNA  LAKE 

5/3 

MR  TWISTER 

3 LB  5 OZ 

Length  18.75  Girth  14.75 

Crappie 

JOSEPH  LUKA  VETCH  JR 

MOON  LAKE 

5/5 

SHINER 

3 LB  1.900  OZLength  19 

Girth  14.5 

Crappie 

LESTER  KULP 

NOCKAMIXON  LAKE 

4/26 

SHINER 

2 LB  14  OZ 

Length  17 

Girth  12.5 

Crappie 

CURTIS  REEP 

LAKE  ARTHUR 

5/31 

LIVE  BAIT 

2 LB  12  OZ 

Length  17 

Girth  14 

Muskellunge 

STEVEN  L DELANEY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 

4/7 

RAPALA 

34  LB 

Length  50. 125Girth  23 

Muskellunge 

JOSEPH  S HUSIC 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 

7/19 

BOMBER 

33  LB  8 OZ 

Length  50.5 

Girth  22 

Muskellunge 

KIRK  CURILLA 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

10/15 

UNKNOWN 

32  LB 

Length  49 

Girth  23 

Muskellunge 

ANDREW  MOSLEY  SR 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 

3/1 

JIG 

29  LB  2 OZ 

Length  44.25  Girth  24 

Muskellunge 

THOMAS  C SIMON 

LAKE  ARTHUR 

8/8 

NIGHTCRAWLER28  LB  15  0Z  Length  47.5 

Girth  22 

Tiger  Muskellunge 

DONALD  K SADUSKY 

TUSCARORA  LAKE 

6/17 

SHRIMP 

35  LB 

Length  44 

Girth  28 

White  Perch 

ANITA  BREWER 

LAKE  ERIE 

5/19 

SHINER 

1 LB 

Length  12.25 

Girth  9.5 

White  Perch 

KELLY  DI  MATTIO 

LAKE  ERIE 

6/5 

MINNOW 

0 LB  12  OZ 

Length  1 1 

Girth  9 

Yellow  Perch 

MARIO  R D’AMICO 

LAKE  ERIE 

5/31 

SHINER 

1 LB  9 OZ 

Length  14.25  Girth  10.75 

Yellow  Perch 

JAMES  JMARZ 

LAKE  ERIE 

1/24 

MINNOW 

1 LB  9 OZ 

Length  15 

Girth  9 

Yellow  Perch 

McKINNEY  WADE 

LAKE  ERIE 

6/25 

MINNOW 

1 LB  9 OZ 

Length  15 

Girth  10.75 

Yellow  Perch 

JOSEPH  R JACKSON 

PRESQUE  ISLE  BAY 

1/22 

JIG 

1 LB  8 OZ 

Length  13.125Girth  9.125 

Yellow  Perch 

LARRY  MC  CAUSLAND 

PRESQUE  ISLE  BAY 

4/14 

SHINER 

1 LB  8 OZ 

Length  14 

Girth  10 

Chain  Pickerel 

ADAM  J SLEBODA 

ROAMINGWOOD  LAKE 

1/20 

MINNOW 

6 LB 

Length  22.5 

Girth  14 

Chain  Pickerel 

ERIK  WEBSTER 

NOCKAMIXON  LAKE 

1/26 

MINNOW 

5 LB  12  OZ 

Length  27.5 

Girth  13 

Chain  Pickerel 

RAYMOND  CICHOCKI 

HARVEYS  LAKE 

9/1 

JIG 

5 LB  11  OZ 

Length  25.75  Girth  12.125 

Chain  Pickerel 

KENNETH  R DALE 

BELTZVILLE  LAKE 

2/11 

MINNOW 

5 LB  10  OZ 

Length  26.5 

Girth  13.125 

Chain  Pickerel 

SCOTT  R BERTSCH 

MAUCH  CHUNK  LAKE 

1/14 

SHINER 

5 LB  8 OZ 

Length  27.5 

Girth  13.5 

Northern  Pike 

WAYNE  REED 

LAKE  MARBURG 

2/20 

MINNOW 

18  LB  14  OZ  Length  38.5 

Girth  20 

Northern  Pike 

DANIEL  AIELLO 

CLARION  RIVER  E BR 

6/10 

SHINER 

18  LB  6 OZ 

Length  43 

Girth  16.5 

Northern  Pike 

MARK  A SHAFFER 

ALLEGHENY  RESERVOIR 

5/5 

SUCKER 

16  LB  14  OZ 

Length  42 

Girth  17.5 

Northern  Pike 

CLYDE  FENNELL  JR 

LAKE  ARTHUR 

7/6 

CHUB 

15  LB  13  OZ 

Length  41 

Girth  15.25 

Northern  Pike 

JOHN  WKEESEEJR 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

3/1 

SHINER 

15  LB  10  OZ 

Length  40 

Girth  18 
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Species 

Angler  Name 

Waterway 

Date  Bait 
Caught 

Weight 

Length 

(inches) 

Girth 

(inches) 

Chinook  Salmon 

FAZLE  BULJUBAS1C 

CASCADE  CREEK 

10/29  SALMON  EGG 

16  LB  8 OZ 

Length  38 

Girth  19 

Coho  Salmon 

LARRY  PHILLIPS 

ELK  CREEK 

10/11 

UNKNOWN 

12  LB 

6 OZ 

Length  31.73 

Girth  17.373 

Coho  Salmon 

LOUIS  COWGER 

WALNUT  CREEK 

10/3 

KO  WOBBLER 

11  LB 

4 OZ 

Length  29 

Girth  17 

Coho  Salmon 

JOSEPH  POPINSKI 

LAKE  ERIE 

11/28 

EGG  SAC 

11  LB 

2 OZ 

Length  31 

Girth  16.5 

Coho  Salmon 

NORMAN  C LORD 

ELK  CREEK 

12/22 

JIG 

10  LB 

8 OZ 

Length  32 

Girth  17 

Coho  Salmon 

MICHAEL  P HENRY 

GODFREY  RUN 

10/22 

POWER  BAIT 

10  LB 

7 OZ 

Length  31.20 

Girth  17 

Sauger 

ED  LIGHTNER 

OHIO  RIVER 

11/24  JIG 

3 LB 

1 OZ 

Length  21 

Girth  11.5 

Sauger 

MYRON  KING 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

10/7  MINNOW 

2 LB 

12  OZ 

Length  21.5 

Girth  9.5 

American  Shad 

JOHN  A FALLON 

DELAWARE  RIVER 

4/14 

JIG  6 LB 

3 OZ 

Length  24 

Girth 

15.25 

American  Shad 

LEONARD  F SADUSKIE 

DELAWARE  RIVER 

5/4 

SHAD  DART  6 LB 

3 OZ 

Length  23.5 

American  Shad 

KEVIN  NEFF 

DELAWARE  RIVER 

4/29 

FLUTTERSPOON  5 LB 

8 OZ 

Length  23 

Girth 

14 

American  Shad 

KRISTY  NEFF 

DELAWARE  RIVER 

4/29 

FLUTTERSPOON  5 LB 

7 OZ 

Length  23 

Girth 

14 

American  Shad 

RYAN  CHAMBERLIN 

DELAWARE  RIVER 

4/29 

FLUTTERSPOON  5 LB 

6 OZ 

Length  23 

O 

Girth 

14 

Sheepshead 

PAUL  V LAZZARI 

MONONGAHELA  RIVER 

6/13 

NIGHTCRAWLER15  LB 

Length  31 

Girth  22 

Sheepshead 

LEWIS  E DENNING  SR 

LAKE  ERIE 

8/28 

UNKNOWN 

12  LB 

Length  26.5 

Girth  21.5 

Sheepshead 

ERIE  DIETZ 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

7/14 

MINNOW 

11  LB 

4 OZ 

Length  28 

Girth  19 

Sheepshead 

DAN  PETTYS 

LAKE  ERIE 

7/4 

JIG/MINNOW 

11  LB 

10  OZ 

Length  28 

Sheepshead 

JOHN  WALLACE  JR 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

4/12 

MINNOW 

8 LB 

11  OZ 

Length  27 

Girth  17 

Sucker 

MARK  S ANDERSON 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

8/9 

STORM 

11  LB 

6 OZ 

Length 

30.5 

Girth 

17 

Sucker 

JAMES  C BUCK 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 

6/10 

WORM 

3 LB 

14.7  OZ  Length 

20.12 

5 Girth 

13.125 

Sucker 

DAVID  HUNSICKER 

BELTZVILLE  UKE 

9/9 

WORM 

3 LB 

9 OZ 

Length 

21.75 

Girth 

10 

Sucker 

MARVIN  DARR 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

7/8 

NIGHTCRAWLER2  LB 

12  OZ 

Length 

21 

Girth 

10.75 

Sucker 

STEVEN  DARR 

ALLEGEHNY  RIVER 

7/8 

NIGHTCRAWLER2  LB 

4 OZ 

Length 

18 

Girth 

10.125 

Brook  Trout 

JARRETT  N THOMPSON 

MONOCACY  CREEK 

5/3 

MINNOW 

4 LB 

8 OZ 

Length  19.5 

Girth  14 

Brook  Trout 

NORMAN  BROWN 

UUREL  HILL  UKE 

5/26 

POWER  BAIT 

4 LB 

4 OZ 

Length  19.5 

Girth  14 

Brook  Trout 

VICTOR  HOWSKI 

COLEGROVE  BROOK 

4/16 

NIGHTCRAWLER4  LB 

1 OZ 

Length  19 

Girth  12.5 

Brook  Trout 

JOSEPH  E BOWERS 

TOBY  RIVER 

7/11 

POWER  BAIT 

4 LB 

Length  19 

Girth  13 

Brook  Trout 

BRYAN  RODGERS 

KINZUA  CREEK 

4/14 

MINNOW 

3 LB 

12  OZ 

Length  19.5 

Girth  12.75 

Brown  Trout 

THEODORE  L ROUGEUX 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

5/22 

SHINER 

14  LB  2 OZ 

Length  29.5 

Girth  20.5 

Brown  Trout 

MARY  BAHN1CK 

LAKE  WALLENPAUPACK 

6/22 

REBEL 

10  LB  6 OZ 

Length  25.5 

Girth  17 

Brown  Trout 

FRED  WILLIAMS 

UKE  WALLENPAUPACK 

6/12 

STORM 

9 LB  10  OZ 

Length  28 

Girth  16.5 

Brown  Trout 

JOHN  BAHNICK 

UKE  WALLENPAUPACK 

6/2 

SHINER 

9 LB  9 OZ 

Length  26 

Girth  16 

Brown  Trout 

JEFF  OLSZYK 

ELK  CREEK 

11/11 

POWER  BAIT 

9 LB  9 OZ 

Length  28.5 

Girth  16 

Lake  T rout 

MICHAEL  J ANTHONY 

UKE  ERIE 

8/10 

N KING  SPOON 

26  LB 

Length  37 

Girth  23.5 

Lake  Trout 

HOOD  HILL 

UKE  ERIE 

9/6 

N KING  SPOON 

25  LB 

14  OZ  Length  38 

Girth  2 

Lake  T rout 

DENNIS  GAVLOCK 

UKE  ERIE 

8/18 

SPINNER 

24  LB 

6.5  OZ  Length  38 

Girth  23 

Lake  T rout 

LISA  SMOYER 

UKE  ERIE 

10/21 

JIG 

19  LB 

12  OZ  Length  36 

Girth  23 

Lake  Trout 

JAMES  JONES 

LAKE  ERIE 

7/30 

N KING  SPOON 

18  LB 

4 OZ  Length  36 

Girth  23.5 
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Species 


Angler  Name 


Waterway 


Date  Bait  Weight  Length  Girth 

Caught  (inches)  (inches) 


Palomino  Trout  RON  E MARRACCINI  LAUREL  HILL  LAKE  5/26  POWER  BAIT  8 LB  11  OZ  Length  26  Girth  17.75 


Palomino  Trout 

BRAD  LENKER 

YELLOW  BREECHES  CREEK4/18 

ROOSTER  TAIL 

7 LB 

10Z 

Length  26.25  Girth  16 

Palomino  Trout 

TERRY  BARR 

YELLOW  BREECHES  CREEK4/23 

SPINNER 

6 LB 

10  OZ 

Length  23.5 

Girth  14.25 

Palomino  Trout 

JOSH  EBUR 

YELLOW  BREECHES  CREEK6/15 

UNKNOWN 

6 LB 

7 OZ 

Length  25 

Girth  13.75 

Palomino  Trout 

SHAWN  RENZ 

PENNYPACK  CREEK  5/4 

ROOSTER  TAIL 

6 LB 

1 OZ 

Length  25 

Girth  13 

Rainbow  Trout 

SAMUEL  JMC  GARVEY 

HENDRICKS  CREEK 

5/13 

WORM 

9 LB 

3 OZ 

Length  28 

Girth 

17 

Rainbow  Trout 

ERIKSZYMANSKI 

WALNUT  CREEK 

11/17 

EGG  SAC 

8 LB 

2 OZ 

Length  27 

Girth 

16 

Rainbow  Trout 

JOHN  M JACKSON 

LYCOMING  CREEK 

5/22 

MINNOW 

7 LB 

Length  25 

Girth 

16 

Rainbow  Trout 

FRANK  NEMETH 

MONOCACY  CREEK 

6/4 

MINNOW 

6 LB 

8 OZ 

Length  23 

Girth 

15 

Rainbow  Trout 

DENNIS  LCACC10LA  JR 

MONACACY  CREEK 

6/4 

SALMON  EGG 

6 LB 

o 

INI 

Length  24.5 

Girth 

14.25 

Steelhead  Trout 

FRANK  JSULZER 

ELK  CREEK 

11/12 

BUCKTAIL 

19  LB  8 OZ 

Length  34 

Girth  22.75 

Steelhead  Trout 

SIMON  F GHANTOUS 

WALNUT  CREEK 

2/24 

JIG 

19  LB  8 OZ 

Length  28 

Girth  16.5 

Steelhead  Trout 

BARBARA  HONEYCUTT 

WALNUT  CREEK 

9/29 

NIGHTCRAWLER18  LB  2 OZ 

Length  34.25 

Girth  23 

Steelhead  T rout 

BARRY  R STERNER 

WALNUT  CREEK 

12/5 

UNKNOWN 

16  LB  6 OZ 

Length  33 

Girth  22.5 

Steelhead  Trout 

GENE  E STERLING  SR 

LAKE  ERIE 

4/2 

MEALWORM 

16  LB  4 OZ 

Length  35 

Girth  20 

Walleye 

JOHN  G CARR 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

12/26  RAPALA 

14  LB 

Length  32 

Girth  17 

Walleye 

TODD  ALAN  HOLSINGER  ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

11/21  CHUB 

13  LB  8 OZ 

Length  32.5 

Girth  22.125 

Walleye 

PAUL  MALONE 

FRENCH  CREEK 

2/9  JIG 

13  LB  6 OZ 

Length  32 

O 

Girth  19 

Walleye 

WILLIAM  SCHAEFFER 

FRENCH  CREEK 

12/17  JIG/SHINER 

12  LB 

Length  31.75  Girth  18.75 

Walleye 

BLAINE  UINSLISH 

GLENDALE  LAKE 

2/10  SUCKER  SPAWN 

12  LB 

Length  31 

Girth  18.7 

Angler  Award  PROGRAM 

Qualifying  Minimum  Weights  and  State  Records 


Species  Catch  & Release 

Sr. 

Jr- 

State  Record 

Inches 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

ounces 

Bass,  Largemouth 

20 

5 

4 

11 

3 

Bass,  Rock 

8 

3A 

7* 

3 

2 

Bass,  Smallmouth 

19 

4 

372 

8 

8 

Bass,  Striped  (includes  hybrid) 

Marine 

30 

23 

21 

53 

13 

Landlocked  Lake 

23 

10 

7 7r 

53 

12 

Bass,  White 

14 

2 

1 72 

3 

14 

Bluegill 

8 

3/< 

72 

2 

9 

Carp 

28 

14 

11  72 

52 

Catfish,  Bullhead 

11 

1 V 2 

1 

4 

4 

Catfish,  Channel  & White 

24 

io  v2 

8 

35 

272 

Catfish,  Flathead 

34 

20 

16 

43 

9 

Crappie 

10 

1 74 

1 

4 

2.88 

Drum,  Freshwater 

21 

5 

4 

19 

14 

Muskellunge  (includes  tiger) 

39 

28 

20 

54 

3 

Perch,  White 

9 

3/< 

72 

1 

7 
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Species 

Catch  & Release 

Sr. 

Jr. 

State  Record 

Inches 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

ounces 

Perch,  Yellow 

11 

U/4 

74 

2 

9 

Pickerel,  Chain 

20 

4 

3 

8 

Pike,  Northern  & Amur 

27 

1 1 

8 

33 

8 

Salmon,  Atlantic 

21 

5 72 

4 

10 

14  72 

Salmon,  Chinook 

30 

14 

11  72 

28 

15 

Salmon,  Coho 

24 

8 

6 72 

15 

5 

Salmon,  Pink 

17 

3 

2 72 

4 

8 

Sauger 

18 

2 

1 72 

3 

15 

Shad,  American 

22 

6 

4 72 

9 

9 

Sucker 

17 

23A 

2 

12 

9 

Trout,  Brook 

15 

2 

1 72 

7 

Trout,  Brown 

21 

5 72 

4 

19 

10 

Trout,  Lake 

30 

15 

12 

27 

13 

Trout,  Palomino 

20 

5 

3 72 

11 

10 

Trout,  Rainbow 

20 

5 

3 72 

15 

6 74 

Trout,  Steelhead 

24 

10 

8 

19 

2 

Walleye 

23 

8 

6 

17 

9 
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1.  Program  open  to  resident  and  non-resident  anglers. 

2.  All  fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  waters  open  to  the 
public  without  charge  or  fee.  Except  for  First  Fish,  fish  taken 
from  farm  ponds,  fee-fishing  lakes,  ponds  or  streams,  or  waters 
restricted  to  use  by  club  members  or  their  guests,  do  not 
qualify. 

3.  Fish  must  be  caught  by  legal  methods  during  legally  open 
seasons. 

4.  Kept  fish  must  be  weighed  and  measured  by  fishing  li- 
cense agents,  Official  Weighing  Stations,  or  tackle  stores  or 
authorized  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion. 

5.  Catch-and-Release  and  First  Fish  catches  must  be  wit- 
nessed. 

6.  Measurements  must  be  made  with  a metal  ruler  or  tape 
measure.  Measure  from  tip  of  the  nose  (with  closed  mouth)  to 
tip  of  the  tail. 

7.  Photographs.  For  kept  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph 
of  the  fish  IS  required  UNLESS  its  species  has  been  verified  by 
an  official  weighing  station  or  authorized  employee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

For  catch-and-release  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of 
the  fish  IS  always  required.  Photographs  for  catch-and-release 
category  must  be  taken  at  the  catch  site.  Driveway,  bait  shop 


or  kitchen  shots  are  unacceptable  for  catch-and-release  fish.  In 
addition,  photos  showing  mishandling  will  be  disqualified. 

First  Fish:  Need  only  witness  signature.  Photos  are  encour- 
aged, but  not  required. 

8.  Applications  must  be  received  within  60  days  of  the  catch. 

9.  To  be  considered  as  a potential  STATE  RECORD  fish,  ad- 
ditional requirements  must  be  met,  and  a separate  application 
is  required.  See  any  official  weighing  station  or  contact  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

10.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  reserves  the 
right  to  investigate  the  identification,  methods  used  in  catching, 
and  the  accuracy  of  measurement  and  weighing.  It  also  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  any  application. 

1 1 . Only  one  patch  per  species  will  be  awarded  annually  to 
each  applicant. 

12.  Each  entry  becomes  the  property  of  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  with  all  publication  rights.  The  information  con- 
tained on  the  application  and  accompanying  photograph  may 
be  used  in,  but  not  limited  to,  press  releases,  published  articles 
and  promotional  materials.  Photographs  cannot  be  returned. 

NOTE:  State  record  fish  require  a separate  application. 
Contact  an  official  weighing  station  or  Pennsylvania  Fish  &. 
Boat  Commission  office. 


Application 

f0r:  (check  o,e)  fish  Species 


□ Senior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  1 6 and  older. 
Award  includes  certificate  and 
patch. 

□ Junior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  under  1 6 years  of 
age.  Award  includes  certificate 
and  patch. 


Date  Caught 

Angler’s  Name  Age 

Street  or  P.O.  Box  

City — State Zip 

Fish  Weight Length in.;  Girth in. 


□ Husky  Musky  Club 

anglers  who  land  a musky  that 
is  50  inches  or  longer.  Award 
includes  certificate  and  patch. 


Water  Where  Caught_ 
County  Where  Caught 


□ Catch  and  Release 

award  for  those  anglers  who 
practice  catch  and  release. 

Qualification  based  on  length. 

□ First  Fish 

certificate  recognizing  a new  angler’s  Catch  Witnessed  by 

first  fish.  There  are  no  size 

qualifications.  Applicant’s  Signature Date 

Mail  application  and  photograph  to:  Angler  Award  • Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  • P.O.  Box  67000  • Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 


Rod  Reel  Line 

Name  of  Bait  or  Lure 

Weighed  and  Measured  by 
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Tips  and  Tricks 


by  Carl  Haensel 

As  the  sun  dips  behind  the  hillside 
on  a warm  May  evening,  trout  rise 
to  the  surface.  The  best  flyfishing 
action  of  the  day  is  about  to  begin. 

A few  caddisflies  escape  the  surface  film  and  flit 
about  the  water’s  surface.  You  carefully  observe  the 
caddisflies  and  tie  on  a size  14  Elk  Hair  Caddis.  A 
well-placed  cast  sends  your  fly  drifting  toward  the 
nearest  rising  trout.  Slowly  the  plump  brown  trout 
rises  toward  the  fly.  It  follows  for  a few  feet  and  then 
sinks  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream — a refusal. 
Twenty  casts  later,  no  trout  has  taken  your  fly.  What  is 
wrong? 

We  all  wish  every  day  on  the  stream  were  a 
storybook  day.  Trout  would  rise  left  and  right  to  our 
carefully  hand-tied  flies  and  gulp  them  with  abandon. 
Sadly,  it  isn’t  always  so.  Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
to  make  those  finicky  trout  hit  your  pattern?  Or  have 
you  looked  in  vain  for  your  tiny  dry  fly  on  a swift 
trout  stream?  Here  are  a few  ideas  to  help  revitalize 
your  dry  fly  techniques  and  get  those  fish  to  grab  your 
offerings. 


1 . Make  short  drifts  to  avoid  drag.  In  many  cases, 
the  main  enemy  of  a flyfisher  is  drag.  Drag  is  a fly's 
traveling  at  a speed  other  than  that  of  the  water  current  on 
which  it  rests.  If  this  problem  occurs  when  fishing  a dry 
fly,  there  are  two  options.  Fix  it,  or  cast  again.  To  fix  a 
cast  that  has  begun  to  drag,  one  may  “mend”  or  move  the 
fly  line  so  that  drag  no  longer  occurs.  This  option  presents 
many  problems,  so  we  will  take  the  easier  route.  If  your 
drift  starts  to  drag,  pick  it  up  and  cast  again. 

Short  casts  can  be  the  key  to  success.  If  the  fly  is  on 
the  water  for  only  a short  time,  it  will  not  even  have  time 
to  drag  before  reaching  the  fish.  In  fast,  broken  water, 
successful  casts  may  be  no  longer  than  5 feet.  T he  key  to 
this  strategy  is  to  pick  either  the  fish  or  the  structure  that 
you  are  casting  to.  Start  your  drift  a bit  above  the  feeding 
zone  or  “window”  that  the  fish  sees,  and  pick  up  your  cast 
once  it  has  cleared  this  zone,  and  will  no  longer  spook  any 
fish.  When  casting  to  a trout  that  has  just  risen,  remember 
that  it  had  to  drift  downstream  to  rise  to  the  surface.  This 
means  you  must  cast  a few  feet  ahead  of  the  rise  to  let  the 
fish  see  your  fly. 

2.  Use  a trailer  fly  rig  to  fish  your  tiny  dry  flies.  Can 

you  see  a size  22  or  24  Blue-Wing  Olive  25  feet  away  on 
the  water?  You  might  be  able  to  see  it  on  a clear,  still  day, 
but  at  times  it  can  be  downright  impossible.  A better  way 
to  fish  your  tiny  dry  flies  is  to  fish  them  as  a trailer  behind 
a fly  that  you  can  see.  Large,  fluffy  flies  that  you  can  see 
and  that  do  not  twist  your  leader  work  well.  These  include 
Elk  Hair  Caddis  patterns,  Stimulators,  Grasshoppers, 
Parachute  Adams,  and  other  similar  high-floating,  easily 
visible  flies.  Make  sure  you  pick  a pattern  that  YOU  can 
see  well. 

Your  trailer  should  be  tied  to  the  bend  of  the  hook  of 
the  first  fly,  and  should  be  one  tippet  size  down  from  what 
is  tied  onto  your  first  fly.  This  way,  if  your  trailer  snags, 
you  will  loose  only  one  fly  (hopefully).  A normal  trailer  rig 
will  have  5x  tippet  to  a lead  fly  such  as  a size  1 2 Elk  Hair 
Caddis,  and  16  inches  of  6x  tippet  tied  to  the  hook  bend 
of  the  Caddis.  An  improved  clinch  knot  is  a good  knot  to 
use  to  tie  on  this  trailing  tippet.  Your  tiny  dry  fly  is  then 
tied  to  the  end  of  that  tippet.  Dry  flies  to  fish  on  the  end 
of  your  trailer  include  Trico  Spinners,  the  previously 
mentioned  Blue-Wing  Olives  and  Midges.  Remember 
that  your  dry  fly  is  acting  as  both  a fly  to  catch  fish  and  as  a 
strike  indicator.  Set  the  hook  when  you  see  a rise  any- 
where near  your  large  fly. 

3.  Fish  an  emerger  trailer  behind  your  dry  fly.  This 
isn’t  exactly  a true  dry  fly  technique,  but  it  is  a good  way  to 
catch  a bunch  of  fish.  Once  you  are  comfortable  fishing  a 
two-fly  rig  as  outlined  in  #2,  the  concept  is  simple.  First, 
your  lead  fly  must  be  large  enough  to  avoid  being  dragged 
underwater.  Large  mayfly,  caddisfly,  and  other  “fluffy” 
patterns  work  well.  Next,  tie  an  emerger  pattern  of  the 
insect  that  your  diy  fly  is  imitating  to  the  trailer  tippet  on 
the  lead  fly.  An  emerger  is  an  “in  between”  pattern  that 


Mayfly  ai/td  Midge  ei/trergers 
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mimics  an  insect  changing  from  nymph  or  pupa  to  an 
adult.  It  will  sit  right  in  the  surface  film  or  slightly  below. 
Your  trailer  should  again  be  tied  to  the  bend  of  the  hook, 
and  should  be  one  tippet  size  down  from  what  is  tied  onto 
your  dry  fly.  This  way,  if  your  trailer  snags,  you  will  loose 
only  one  fly.  Remember  that  your  dry  fly  is  acting  as  both 
a fly  to  catch  fish  and  as  a strike  indicator.  This  technique 
often  tempts  a few  larger  fish  from  the  stream.  Big  fish 
rarely  rise  to  an  insect  floating  on  the  surface,  but  they  are 
often  more  than  willing  to  take  a pattern  slightly  under  the 
surface. 

4.  Overcast  your  target.  At  first  this  sounds  like  a 
bad  thing  to  do.  And  sometimes  it  is.  When  you  are 
fishing  toward  the  bank,  you  would  not  want  to  toss  your 
fly  into  the  bushes  intentionally.  Still,  this  is  one  way  to 
put  your  fly  exactly  where  you  want  it.  Simply  cast  farther 
across  the  stream  and  ahead  of  where  you  want  to  fish. 
Next,  pull  your  fly  back  into  the  drift  line  you  would  like 
to  fish.  Make  sure  that  your  motion  stops  before  you  enter 
the  feeding  zone  of  the  fish  that  you  are  targeting.  This 
allows  you  to  let  your  fly  drift  directly  over  a fish’s  nose, 
and  also  takes  all  your  slack  line  up  so  that  you  are  ready  to 
strike.  For  this  technique,  make  sure  that  you  are  using  a 
well-hackled  fly  that  can  be  skated  or  skittered  across  the 
surface. 

5.  Skitter  your  Caddisfly  patterns.  As  much  as  I hate 
to  admit  it,  caddisflies  are  just  a bunch  of  glorified  aquatic 
moths.  Have  you  ever  seen  a moth  sit  still?  It  almost 
never  does.  Caddisflies  are  the  same  way.  Almost  every 
moment  they  are  flitting  and  bouncing  around  the  trout 
stream.  Some  of  them  even  run! 

Even  though  dead-drifting  a caddisfly  pattern  can 
work  sometimes,  activating  your  caddis  can  work  wonders. 
Here’s  how  it  works.  First,  cast  either  straight  across  or 
slightly  downstream  of  your  position  on  the  water.  This 
helps  take  slack  out  of  your  line  and  keep  it  taut.  Next, 
quickly  drop  your  rod  tip  to  the  water  and  strip  in  your 
slack  line.  Now  raise  your  rod  tip  and  skitter,  or  skate, 
your  caddis  pattern  back  toward  you  across  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Your  caddis  should  bounce  just  slightly  off  the 
surface  of  the  water  occasionally.  A great  way  to  use  this 
technique  to  catch  fish  is  to  skitter  your  caddis  into  the 
drift  lane  of  the  fish  you  are  targeting  and  then  allow  your 
fly  to  dead-drift  with  the  current.  If  you  are  fortunate  to 
have  fish  very  near  you,  you  can  also  bounce  the  caddisfly 
on  and  off  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  techniques  work 
very  well  with  an  Elk  Hair  Caddis/emerger  trailer  combi- 
nation. As  a last  note,  you  may  want  to  use  this  technique 
only  for  part  of  your  drift  (see  #4.) 
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Carl  Haensel  is  the  Commission ’s  Aquatic  Resources 
Program  Specialist  (ARPS)  for  the  Southeast  Region. 
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Discover  Pennsylvania's 
Water  Trails 
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River  Water  Trail 
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Long  before  airports,  highways  and  trains,  Pennsylvania’s 
waterways  served  as  a means  of  transportation  for  native 
inhabitants  and  settlers.  Information  is  now  available  on 
how  modern  “explorers”  can  travel  these  same  routes, 
enjoying  the  state’s  natural  resources  while  getting  glimpses 
of  rich  history  and  tradition.  Check  out  this  information 
in  the  Pennsylvania  water  trails  section  of  the  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission’s  web  site  (www.fish.state.pa.us). 

Water  trails  are  boat  routes  suitable  for  canoes,  kayaks 
and  small,  motorized  watercraft.  Like  conventional  land- 
based  trails,  water  trails  are  recreational  corridors  between 
specific  locations.  Water  trails  include  access  points,  boat 
launches,  day-use  sites  and,  in  some  cases,  overnight 
camping  areas.  Each  water  trail  is  unique,  a reflection  of 
Pennsylvania’s  diverse  geology,  ecology  and  communities. 
Throw  in  a little  fishing,  wildlife-watching  and  camping 
and  you  can  see  how  waters  works  wonders  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

To  date,  the  Commission  has  designated  10  routes 
covering  780  nautical  miles  as  official  Pennsylvania  water 
trails: 

1.  West  Branch  Susquehanna  River  Water  Trail — 240 
miles  from  Cherry  Tree  to  Sunbury. 

2.  Schuylkill  River  Water  Trail — 100  miles  in  three 
legs.  West  Branch:  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Clinton; 
Little  Schuylkill:  Tamaqua  to  Port  Clinton;  and  Main 
Stem:  Port  Clinton  to  mouth. 

3.  Middle  Allegheny  River  Water  Trail — 85  miles 
from  Kinzua  Dam  to  Oil  City. 

4.  Lehigh  River  Water  Trail — 75  miles  from  Francis 
E.  Walter  Dam  to  mouth. 

5.  Juniata  River,  Raystown  Branch  Water  Trail — 60 
miles  from  Bedford  to  Saxton. 

6.  Lower  Susquehanna  River  Water  Trail — 52  miles 
from  Harrisburg  to  the  Mason-Dixon  Line. 

7.  Middle  Susquehanna  River  Water  Trail — 51  miles 
in  two  sections,  Sunbury  to  Halifax  and  Halifax  to  Harris- 
burg. 


8.  Youghiogheny  River  Water  Trail — 45  miles  from 
Connellsville  to  McKeesport. 

9.  Swatara  Creek  Water  Trail — 42  miles  from 
Jonestown  to  Middletown. 

10.  Th  ree  Rivers  Water  Trail  (lower  Allegheny 
River) — 30  miles  from  Freeport  to  Pittsburgh. 

To  learn  more  about  Pennsylvania  water  trails,  go  to 
the  Commission’s  web  site  at  www.fish.state.pa.us  and 
select  “Water  Trails”  under  the  “Regional  Information” 
heading. 

Four  trails  developed  by  local  sponsors  in  direct 
cooperation  with  the  Commission  offer  complete  online 
trail  maps  and  guides.  Links  to  detailed  information  about 
the  organizations  that  sponsor  water  trails  are  also  part  of 
the  site. 

Local  organizations  and  individuals  are  the  mainstays 
of  water  trail  development  in  Pennsylvania.  They  sponsor 
and  maintain  trail  corridors.  To  be  recognized  as  an 
official  Pennsylvania  water  trail  by  the  Commission, 
sponsors  must  identify  and/or  work  to  create  supporting 
infrastructure  such  as  publicly  accessible  launches,  camp- 
sites, signs  and  other  amenities  in  the  trail  corridor. 
Sponsors  agree  to  serve  as  “local  champions”  for  the 
projects  by  securing  funding,  working  with  private  and 
public  landowners,  and  promoting  the  social  and  economic 
benefits  water  trails  can  provide  to  adjacent  communities 
and  businesses.  Organizations  sponsoring  officially 
recognized  Pennsylvania  water  trails  are  instrumental  in 
generating  trail  maps  and  guides,  which  provide  users  an 
overview  of  the  route  and  the  features  along  the  way. 

In  addition,  the  site  provides  a way  for  nominating 
current  water  trails  for  official  recognition  or  to  seek 
guidance  on  starting  new  ones.  T here  are  also  links  to 
other  water  trail-related  sites  that  can  provide  technical 
guidance  or  financial  assistance  for  water  trail  sponsors. 0 
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Aids  to  Navigation 


by  Fred 
Menke 


Unlike  roads  and  highways,  our  waterways  do  not  have 
road  signs  that  tell  us  our  location,  the  route  or  distance 
to  a destination,  hazards  along  the  way,  speed  limits  or 
lane  markers.  Instead,  waterways  have  aids  to  navigation. 
These  waterway  markers  are  most  often  buoys. 

The  U.  S.  Aids  to  Navigation  System  was  adopted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  for  use  on 
Commonwealth  waters  not  marked  by  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard.  This  aids-to-navigation  system  consists  of  “infor- 
mation and  regulatory  marks”  and  the  “lateral  system.” 
The  information  and  regulatory  marks  gives  the  small- 
boat  operator  adequate  guidance  to  safe  boating  areas  by 
marking  the  presence  of  either  natural  or  artificial  obstruc- 
tions or  hazards.  It  is  also  used  to  mark  restricted  or 
controlled  areas.  These  buoys  have  orange  geometric 
shapes  against  a white  background.  The  meanings 
associated  with  the  orange  shapes  are: 

• A vertical  open-faced  diamond  signifies  danger. 

• A vertical  diamond  shape  with  a cross  centered 
within  indicates  that  boats  are  excluded  from  the 
marked  area. 

• A circular  shape  indicates  that  certain  operating 
restrictions  are  in  effect  in  the  marked  area. 

• A square  or  rectangular  shape  contains  direc- 
tions or  instructions. 

The  lateral  system  is  uniformly  used  in  the  United 
States  to  define  the  port  (left)  and  starboard  (right)  sides 
of  a route  or  channel.  Wherever  you  travel  in  the  country, 
the  system  is  the  same.  You  don’t  need  to  learn  a new 
system  for  new  waters.  These  buoys  are  red  and  green. 
The  expression  “red,  right,  returning”  has  long  been  used 
by  mariners  to  remember  to  pass  red  buoys  on  the  star- 
board (right)  side  of  the  boat  when  proceeding  upstream. 
Conversely,  green  buoys  are  kept  to  the  port  (left)  side  ol 
the  boat. 

In  addition  to  the  information  and  regulatory  marks 
and  the  lateral  system,  there  are  three  additional  distinc- 
tive buoys  used  in  the  state  system: 

• Safe  Water  Marker  Buoy.  This  buoy  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  a “mid-channel”  buoy.  Mid-channel 
buoys  indicate  navigable  water  all  around  the  buoy.  Mid- 
channel buoys  are  colored  with  red  and  white  vertical 
stripes. 

• Special  Marker  Buoy.  Special  marker  buoys  are 
not  primarily  intended  to  assist  in  navigation,  but  to 
indicate  special  areas.  They  may  be  used,  for  example,  to 
mark  anchorages,  cable  or  pipeline  areas,  and  traffic 
separation  schemes.  Special  marker  buoys  are  colored 
solid  yellow. 

• Mooring  Buoy.  This  buoy  is  white  with  a blue 


The  artwork  pictured  above  is  a decal  5.5  inches  by 
4.5  inches  that  you  can  place  on  your  boat  to  help 
you  identify  buoys.  Single  copies  are  available  free 
by  request.  Contact:  Educational  Media  Services,  PA 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17106-7000. 

horizontal  band.  This  distinctive  color  scheme  is  used  to 
facilitate  identification  and  to  avoid  confusion  with  aids  to 
navigation. 

• Signs  provide  another  way  the  state  marks 
controlled,  hazard  and  restricted  areas  on  Commonwealth 
waters.  These  signs  can  be  found  on  bridge  abutments,  at 
access  areas  and  even  in  the  water.  They  have  the  same 
importance  and  meaning  as  buoys.  They  are  still  aids  to 
navigation. 

The  lateral  system  and  the  information  and  regulatory 
marks  have  been  developed  for  uniformity  in  marking 
channels  and  hazards  to  navigation.  The  system  is  de- 
signed to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  types  of  small  boats. 

Boaters  should  not  rely  completely  on  the  position  or 
operation  of  floating  aids  to  navigation.  Buoys  can  be 
carried  away,  shifted,  capsized,  sunk  and  vandalized. 

Know  the  waters  on  which  you  are  boating. 

Boaters  should  immediately  notify  the  nearest  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  & Boat  Commission  regional  law  enforcement 
office  of  any  defects,  missing  or  destroyed  aids  to  naviga- 
tion. By  doing  so  the  safety  of  boaters  will  be  enhanced 
and  will  allow  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  to  keep  these 
buoys  operating  properly  and  on  their  charted  positions  at 
all  times. 

Persons,  including  clubs,  individuals,  state  agencies, 
municipalities  and  other  groups,  wishing  to  install  floating 
structures  (buoys,  swim  floats,  swim  areas,  ski  jumps, 
slalom  courses,  etc.)  on  Commonwealth  waters  must  apply 
for  permission  from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission on  Form  PFBC-227  at  least  30  days  before  the 
intended  date  of  installation.  0 
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The  Dark  - Green  Drake 


Charles  R.  Meek 


ive  me  a small  Commonwealth  trout  stream 
and  I'll  fish  and  explore  it  for  an  entire  day. 

1 enjoy  fishing  small  streams.  That’s  where 
I first  learned  to  flyfish.  I’ve  flyfished  hundreds  of 
these  small  streams  throughout  the  state.  These 
streams  hold  one  of  our  true  outdoor  treasures— native 
brook  trout.  But  there’s  one  problem  with  fishing  for 
these  brook  trout:  Seldom  do  you  get  an  opportunity 
to  see  these  native  trout  feed  on  an  extensive  hatch. 
Rarely  do  you  have  to  match  the  hatch  to  catch  these 
brook  trout. 

On  many  of  these  smaller  streams,  however, 
there  is  one  mayfly  that  appears  annually,  and  it 
brings  these  brook  trout  to  the  surface  to  feed.  That 
mayfly,  the  dark-green  drake  (. Litobrancha  recurvata ), 
appears  in  late  May  and  early  June.  It’s  a large  mayfly 
that  most  often  emerges  in  the  afternoon.  I’ve  seen 
sporadic  hatches  begin  emerging  around  noon  and 
continue  throughout  the  afternoon.  Small  brookies 
no  larger  than  5 or  6 inches  long  chase  these  huge 
mayflies  for  several  feet  before  they  gulp  them  in.  It’s 
a real  feeding  frenzy  for  these  small  trout. 

The  dun,  or  sub-adult,  is  called  the  dark-green 
drake.  If  you  hit  a hatch  of  these  mayflies,  look  for  the 
spinners  to  return  to  lay  their  eggs  a day  or  two  after 
the  dun  has  emerged,  usually  early  in  the  evening. 
Many  anglers  call  the  mating  adult,  or  spinner,  the 
brown  drake  spinner.  Be  prepared  for  the  spinner  fall 
with  some  Brown  Drake  Spinners  on  a size  10  long- 
shank  hook. 

1 said  the  dark-green  drake  was  a large  mayfly — 
a size  10  long-shank  hook  will  also  match  this  phase. 
Trout  sense  that  this  is  a big  meal  and  eagerly  search 
for  the  insect  when  it  appears.  The  green  drake  also 
appears  at  about  the  same  time  of  year  as  does  the 
dark-green  drake,  and  1 have  witnessed  these  two 
large  hatches  appear  at  the  same  time  on  small  Penn- 
sylvania trout  streams.  On  heavily  canopied  small 
streams,  the  green  drake  also  often  emerges  in  the 
afternoon.  On  those  few  occasions  when  I’ve  seen 
both  appear  at  the  same  time,  trout  feed  furiously, 
making  up  for  the  many  days  without  a hatch. 


I have  difficulty  with  large  fly  patterns  twisting 
my  leader,  so  when  1 fish  the  Dark-Green  Drake,  I use 
a 7. 5-foot  leader  with  a 4X  tippet.  Since  you’ll  be 
fishing  often  over  small  native  trout,  it’s  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  to  use  barbless  hooks.  Barbless  hooks 
are  more  expensive  to  buy,  so  take  the  barb  off  your 
regular  hooks  with  a fly  tying  vise.  Pinch  the  barbs  on 
these  large  hooks  by  placing  them  in  a vise  and 
crimping  them.  Do  this  before  you  start  tying  the 
fly — this  way,  if  the  point  breaks,  you  haven’t  tied  the 
pattern.  I’ve  done  it  this  way  for  years,  and  in  that  time 
I probably  had  to  throw  away  only  a couple  of  hooks 
that  had  broken  points. 

I have  trouble  following  the  drift  of  dark  pat- 
terns— especially  those  with  dark  wings.  Add  a heavy 
canopy  so  common  on  a small  stream  and  you’ll 
definitely  have  difficulty  following  the  fly.  If  you 
experience  problems,  change  the  wing  to  a lighter 
gray,  or  even  a white  one.  This  brighter  wing  can  help 
you  follow  the  fly  much  more  readily. 

Some  tiers  have  trouble  dividing  hair  wings  and 
making  a figure  eight.  I have  found  an  easy  way  to 
divide  these  wings  and  keep  them  in  place.  T ie  in  the 
wings  as  you  normally  would  (with  the  butts  of  the 
deer  hair  extending  out  over  the  eye  of  the  hook). 
Then  make  several  turns  with  the  tying  thread  in  front 
of  the  undivided  wing  to  make  it  stand  erect.  Tie  in 
a 6-inch  piece  of  dark-gray  tying  thread  and  tie  it  in 
just  behind  the  upright  wing.  Now  take  this  piece  of 
tying  thread  and  use  it  to  divide  the  wings  in  two  equal 
parts.  Then  take  that  same  piece  of  thread  and  make 
a turn  around  the  left  wing  until  it  is  placed  perfectly. 
Pull  on  the  thread  until  you’re  satisfied  with  the  wing 
placement  and  tie  it  in  behind  the  wing.  Do  the  same 
thing  with  the  right  wing,  tie  in  the  thread  and  you 
have  two  perfectly  placed  and  separated  wings  without 
using  a figure  eight. 

I use  a heavy  tail  on  the  Dark-Green  Drake  to  help 
make  the  large  pattern  more  buoyant.  The  large  deer 
hair  tail  also  produces  another  favorable  attribute: 
The  tail  resembles  the  shuck  of  an  escaping  mayfly. 
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Dressing  Dark-Green  Drake 


Hook: 

Size  10  long  shank. 

Thread: 

Dark-gray  6/0,  prewaxed. 

Wings: 

Deer  hair. 

Body: 

Dark-gray  poly  dubbed  and  ribbed  with  yellow 
antron  thread. 

Hackle: 

Dark  dun. 

1 . Tie  in  the  gray  tying  thread. 
Take  about  a dozen  deer  hair  fibers, 
make  several  turns  of  the  tying  thread 
in  front,  and  then  divide  the  wings 
with  a figure  8,  or  divide  the  wings 
by  using  the  method  suggested  in 
the  text. 


Wind  the  thread  back  to  the 
hook  bend  and  tie  in  a half-dozen 
deer  hair  fibers  for  the  tail.  These 
hairs  should  be  about  as  long  as  the 
hook  shank. 


3.  Dub  dark-gray  poly  on  the  tying 
thread  and  tie  in  a piece  of  yellow 
antron  thread  (several  fibers).  Wind 
the  dubbed  thread  to  the  wing. 


• Tie  in  two  dark-dun  hackles  just 
behind  the  wing. 


4.  Take  the  yellow  thread  and  rib 
the  body.  On  this  fly  make  about 
five  turns  with  the  ribbing. 


O.  Wind  the  hackle  behind  the 
wing  about  five  times  and  in  front  of 
the  wing  about  three  or  four  times. 
Tie  off  and  whip  finish. 


We  first  met  at  one  of  those  wintertime  sport  shows.  It 
was  a quick  passing,  I signing  books  and  he  oh  tending  a 
booth.  He  had  taken  my  email  address  and  phone  num- 
ber and,  claiming  we  lived  close  to  each  other,  he  would 
give  me  a call.  I nodded  and  smiled  thinking  “sure  you 
will.”  I could  not  remember  his  name  when  the  phone 
rang — the  voice  on  the  other  end  said,  “This  is  Karl.” 

I could  not  help  but  wonder  what  Karl  wanted,  but  I 
gave  him  directions  to  my  home.  When  he  knocked  on 
the  door  carrying  a soft-sided  bag  that  could  have  been 
packed  for  a five-day  vacation,  I was  sure  he  was  some 
kind  of  salesman.  When  he  began  to  pull  fly  box  after  fly 
box  out  of  the  bag,  my  first  thought  was,  “I  was  right,  he’s 
a fly  salesman.” 

I’m  certain  most  fly  anglers  realize  that  flies  created  in 
America  are  tied  on  foreign  soil.  The  commercial  fly-tying 
business  was  one  ol  the  worst  I could  imagine.  Obviously 
he  knew  1 fly  fished  and  had  come  to  make  a sale.  I tied 
my  own  flies  and  I was  not  too  interested  until  he  flipped 
open  one  box  and  tossed  me  a few  “samples.”  This  was  a 
sales  trick  as  old  as  salesmanship. 

However,  I was  impressed  with  his  ties,  especially  the 
fly  speck  stuff,  fully  dressed  on  size  28  hooks.  “Yeah, 
maybe  a dozen,”  I recall  thinking,  but  Karl  never  offered 
to  sell  me  any  flies.  Instead,  he  offered  a lasting  friendship 
that  developed  over  time. 

Over  the  course  of  two  years,  we  tested  flies  on  all 
sorts  of  trout  and  bass  waters.  I was  able  to  row  Karl  into 
position  to  take  the  best  smallmouth  of  his  life.  That  was 
a special  moment  for  me.  He  rowed  me  down  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Delaware  and  gave  me  a taste  of  the  big- 
water  fishing  I hadn’t  tried  in  several  years. 

He  awoke  one  morning  with  a detached  retina, 
something  that  could  have  ended  his  fly  tying  for  good. 

His  wife  preferred  not  to  drive  the  distance  to  the  hospital, 
so  I took  Karl  for  his  appointments.  Three  days  after  his 
operation  he  was  on  the  Yellow  Breeches,  catching  trout 
on  spun  deer-hair  beetles,  even  though  he  had  a tough 
time  seeing  the  embankment. 

There  was  something  special  in  that  day.  I still  have 


no  idea  how  he  could  possibly  follow  the  black  speck  of  a 
fly,  but  he  did,  and  he  claimed  he  could  feel  the  tug  of  the 
trout. 

When  I experienced  a shoulder  injury,  he  was  there, 
rowing  the  boat  and  handing  me  flies  as  I worked  my 
shoulder  back  into  shape. 

We  spent  many  a winter  night  and  day  designing  and 
experimenting  with  materials  to  create  “the"  fly.  Thank- 
fully for  fly  tiers  everywhere  there  is  no  such  critter. 

Like  many,  I had  lost  a special  fishing  friend  years  ago. 
He  died  far  too  early  in  life.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
replace  Norm,  and  that’s  the  way  it  should  be.  However 
different  Karl  is  from  Norm,  we  have  found  a comfortable 
niche  with  each  other. 

We  hone  our  casting  skills,  only  because  we  prod  each 
other.  I’m  certain  my  fly  tying  has  improved,  and  with  it, 
my  fishing.  But  we  push  each  other  without  realizing  it  or 
without  intention. 

This  past  winter  on  a Saturday  evening  I delayed  my 
arrival  at  a social  gathering.  Karl  had  been  prompted  and 
taught  me  to  put  together  what  is  called  a “brush”  in  fly- 
tying  terms.  The  sky  was  the  limit  and  like  artificial  flies, 
no  two  are  alike. 

After  “twisting”  a brush,  an  Apple  Caddis  Emerger,  I 
sat  and  looked  at  the  creation  with  pride.  The  blend  of 
ingredients  took  on  a new  meaning.  “This  is  crazy,”  I 
recall  thinking.  “No  one  else  could  get  this  excited  ovet 
forming  something  I had  designed  to  fool  bass.” 

But  there  was  someone. . .Karl.  He  asked  about  all  the 
details  and  was  heading  to  his  tying  room  to  try  one.  “Is 
there  something  wrong  with  us?”  1 asked.  “I  mean,  this  is 
nearly  ridiculous,  grown  men  getting  this  wound  up  in 
creating  something  to  catch  fish.” 

There  are  over  two  million  anglers  out  there.  Find 
someone  like  Karl — someone  who  will  inspire  you  and 
share  your  understanding  of  the  sport  of  fishing,  and  in 
return  you  can  do  the  same.  There  is  something  special 
about  a fishing  story  when  it’s  shared  with  someone  who 
understands.  0 
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This  year’s  contest,  our  second  one,  included  153  entries  in 
five  categories.  The  judges  included  Education  Media  Ser- 
vices Manager  Ted  Walke,  Commission  graphic  artist  Ron 
Kuhn,  Boating  Safety  Program  Manager  Dan  Martin,  and 
PA&B  editor  Art  Michaels.  This  year’s  contest  yielded  1 5 
winners  including  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  places  in  each  category.  In 
addition,  five  honorable  mention  winners,  one  in  each  cat- 
egory, were  named.  Special  thanks  go  to  Sandy  Patrick  for 
overseeing  the  organization  of  the  entries  and  Patti  Copp  lor 


notifying;  the  winners. 

Winning  entries  may  appear  elsewhere  in  future  issues  oi 
PA&B,  and  in  other  publications,  exhibits  and  projects. 
Winning  entries  also  appear  on  the  Commission's  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 

This  year’s  contest  categories  are  the  same  as  those  ol  last 
year’s  contest.  Check  out  the  rules  and  application  on  page 
34  of  this  issue. 


Seasonal  Fishing 
and/or  Boating 


2nd  Place:  Jason  Benetti,  Beaver 
Falls,  PA,  Elk  Creek,  Erie  County. 


1st  Place:  David  B.  Soete,  Honesdale,  PA,  fly  fisherman.  West 
Branch  Delaware  River,  Wayne  County. 


3rd  Place:  David  B.  Soete, 
Honesdale,  PA,  fly  fisherman, 
West  Branch  Delaware  River, 
Wayne  Countv. 


Honorable  Mention:  Dennv 


Puko,  Farrell,  PA,  Jones  Mill 
Run,  Somerset  County. 
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2nd  Place:  Dan  Unrath,  Wexford, 
PA,  lather  and  daughter.  Big  Sandy 
Creek,  Venango  County. 


1st  Place:  Charles  Kreutzberger,  Akron,  PA,  family  outing, 
Penns  Creek,  Centre  County. 


3rd  Place:  Charles  Kreutzberger, 
Akron,  PA,  family  outing, 
Susquehanna  River,  Lancaster 
County. 


Honorable  Mention:  Dou- 
glas E.  Foltz,  Mifflintown,  PA, 
East  Licking  Creek  catch, 
Juniata  County. 


Family  Fishing 
and/or  Boating 


Reptiles  and 
Amphibians 


3rd  Place:  Michael  J. 
Philippe,  State  College, 
PA,  pickerel  Irog. 


2nd  Place:  lason  Kemmerling, 

Reading,  PA,  spotted  salamander. 


1st  Place:  Jason  Kemmerling,  Reading,  PA,  northern 
water  snake. 


Honorable  Mention: 

loan  Lech,  Lehighton, 
PA,  pickerel  Irog 
tadpole. 
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Invertebrates 


2nd  Place:  J.  Rodney  Broadwater, 

Fayetteville,  PA,  dragonfly. 


1st  Place:  Ricardo  Gilson,  Meadville,  PA,  damselfly. 


3rd  Place:  David  B.  Soete,  Honesdale, 
PA,  Perlid  stonefly  nymph  and 
imitation. 


Honorable  Mention:  Jell 

Ottaviano,  Pottstown,  PA,  drag- 
onfly. 


1st  Place:  Barbara  F.  Lathrop,  Lewisberry,  PA,  lake, 
Promised  Land  State  Park,  Pike  County. 


3rd  Place:  Gene  Hardenberg, 

Schnecksville,  PA,  Lehigh  River, 
Carbon  County. 


Honorable 

Mention: 

Michael  |. 
Philippe,  State 
College,  PA, 
Rickett  s Glen 
State  Park, 
Luzerne  Countv. 
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2nd  Place:  Joan  Lech,  Lehigh  ton,  PA, 
Bradys  Lake,  Monroe  County. 


Fishing  and 
Boating  Resources 
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2002  PFBC  Photography  Contest 

PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  Magazine,  in  Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site,  and  on  Commission  exhibits! 


The  2002 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Photography  Contest  is  intended  to 
foster  a greater  appreciation  for 
Pennsylvania's  fishing  and  boating, 
and  aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a 
certificate,  the  limited-edition  year 
2002  trout  stamp  patch  and  the 
limited-edition  year  2002  nongame 
species  patch.  Honorable  Mention 
winners  will  receive  a certificate  and 
the  limited-edition  year  2002  nongame 
species  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable 
mentions  may  appear  in  a contest 
feature  article  in  a future  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater.  All 
entries  may  also  be  used  elsewhere 
in  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine's 
cover,  in  Commission  publications,  on 
the  Commission's  web  site,  and  in 
Commission  exhibits  and  other  projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May  2002 
through  December  2002. 


Rules 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes  less  than 
half  one's  annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs  all  boaters,  and  anglers  in  boats,  must  be  wearing  properly  fit- 
ted, buttoned  and  zipped  lifejackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 
3 yz"x5",  4"x6",  5"x7",  or  8"xl0",  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 
transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• All  submissions  must  be  original-no  duplicate  slides  or  digital  submissions. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number,  location 
of  the  photograph,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition 
to  a fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries  per  category.  Multiple  submis- 
sions are  allowed,  as  long  as  entrants  submit  no  more  than  two  items  per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and 
use  all  submissions  for  publishing,  illustration.  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertis- 
ing, trade,  exhibitry  and  promotion,  or  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose 
without  compensation. 

• Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)  from  previous  Commission  photography 
contests  are  not  eligible. 

Entrants  who  want  their  materials  returned  must  include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  with  the  right  amount  of  postage  and  appropriate  packaging  to  safeguard 
materials.  Submissions  that  do  not  include  return  envelopes  and  postage  will  not 
be  returned. 
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Please  Print  Clearly 
Entrant's  Name:  _ 


Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Contest,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  The  deadline  for  the  Commission's  receiving  entries  is  December  31,  2002. 

Categories 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

□ 3.  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  (Animal  closeups, 
or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the  primary  subject) 

□ 4.  Invertebrates  (worms,  aquatic  insects, 
crustaceans,  mussels) 

□ 5.  Fishing  & Boating  Resources 

(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis) 

I received  this  form  from  (check  one): 


Address: 


City: 


State: 


Zip:. 


Phone: 


E-mail  (if  available): 


Date: 


Signature: 


PA  &B  magazine 
the  Commission’s  web  site 
Other  (specify) 


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 
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EMaM? 


by  Carl  Haensel 


Flyfishing 

Flyfishing  is  a great  way  to  fish  and  it’s  lots  of  fun!  Both  an  art  and  a fishing  technique,  it 
allows  flyfishers  to  cast  very  small  lures  (flies)  easily. 

You  can  catch  many  species  of  fish  while  flyfishing.  Trout  and  bass  are  popular  targets. 
Flyfishing  for  panfish  such  as  sunfish  and  crappies  can  be  lots  of  fun  and  a great  way  to 

practice. 

To  start  fly  fishing,  you  need  to  learn  how  to  cast.  First,  pick  a large,  open  area  with  few 
trees  nearby.  Parks  or  large  backyards  work  well.  Remember  not  to  practice  casting  near 
any  overhead  powerlines. 


Overhead  Casting 

1 . Face  your  target  and  set  your 
feet  comfortably  apart.  Begin  by 
moving  your  rod  quickly  back 
until  it  nears  10  o’clock,  and 
then  stop  firmly  at  1 0 o’clock. 

2.  Pause  until  the  line  is  nearly 
straight  behind  you  to  help 
“load”  (bend)  the  rod.  Then 
begin  the  forward  cast.  If  the 
line  falls  limp  to  the  ground, 
you’ve  waited  too  long. 


\ocV 
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3.  Stop  the  rod  firmly  at  2 
o’clock,  using  the  same  motion 
as  on  the  backcast. 
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Leader 


Prepare  your  fly  rod 

A 5-  or  6-weight  rod  with  matching  reel,  backing,  line 
and  leader  works  well  for  practice,  though  a lighter- 
weight  flyfishing  outfit  may  benefit  younger  casters. 
For  safety,  tie  a small  piece  of  yarn  instead  of  a fly 
with  a hook  to  the  end  of  your  line  and  leader.  Next, 
pull  about  20  feet  of  line  off  the  reel.  Extend  this 
line  on  the  ground  directly  in  front  of  you.  Ffold 
the  rod  as  indicated  by  the  illustration. 


4.  Pause  until  the  line  is  nearly  straight  in  front 
of  you.  Then  begin  the  back  cast  again. 

3.  Casting  back  and  forth  like  this  is  called  “false 
casting.”  To  “finish”  your  cast,  stop  at  10  o’clock 
in  the  front  and  let  your  line  and  leader 
straighten  and  fall  gently.  Follow  the  falling  line 
with  your  rod  tip. 


Casting  hint: 

Blend  your  movements  together  and  watch  your  line  as  you 
cast.  Turning  your  head  to  watch  while  casting  helps  you  see 
what’s  going  on. 

Once  you  feel  comfortable,  try  casting  on  a lake,  pond 
or  river.  You  may  wish  to  tie  on  a fly  at  this  time.  Small  dry 
flies  and  poppers  are  good  choices  to  start  catching  fish. 


Tippet 


Catfish 


of  Pool 


by  Chris  Henderson 


Once,  in  a taxidermist’s  studio,  I 
saw  a mounted  specimen  that 
was  over  four  feet  long.  It  was 
taken  from  Pool  9 , near  the  dam. 


I’ve  lived  my  entire  life  along  the  Allegheny 
River  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  I consider 
myself  very  fortunate  to  be  located  right  beside 
some  of  the  best  fishing  in  the  Keystone  State. 
The  Pool  9 stretch  of  the  Allegheny  begins  at 
my  hometown  of  Bradys  Bend  and  ends  at 
Lock  and  Dam  #9,  located  between  East  Brady 
and  Kittanning.  Little  known  outside  the  local 
area,  and  underfished,  this  area  has  something 
to  offer  just  about  any  angler.  With  long 
stretches  of  rocky  shoreline,  it  is  a smallmouth 
bass  paradise.  The  deep  channel  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  is  home  to  lots  of  nice  walleyes. 
From  time  to  time,  a big  musky  or  northern 
pike  is  taken.  Then,  of  course,  there  are 
panfish,  especially  rock  bass,  which  often  grow 
to  large  sizes  because  of  the  abundant  food 
supply. 

I like  to  focus  on  catfish,  the  heavyweight 
champs  of  Pool  9,  especially  during  the  night 
shift.  Even  though  bullheads  are,  of  course, 
catfish,  and  are  found  in  Pool  9,  we  ll  stick  to 
the  channel  and  flathead  catfish. 

Channel  cats  are  found  throughout  Pool  9. 
They  are  easy  to  recognize.  They  have  a sleek 
appearance,  a deeply  forked  tail,  and  dark  spots 
on  silvery  skin.  As  far  as  catfish  go,  they’re 
actually  sort  of  pretty.  They’ve  been  known  to 
reach  sizes  of  over  40  inches,  although  the 
typical  size  is  much  smaller.  The  biggest  one  I 
know  of  was  caught  by  a friend  years  ago.  It 
was  36  inches  long  and  it  hangs  on  the  wall  of 
his  living  room. 

The  real  monster  cat  of  the  Allegheny  is  the 
flathead,  also  known  as  shovelhead,  or  yellow 
catfish.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  distinc- 
tive shovel-shaped  head.  These  babies  really  do 
get  huge.  Once,  in  a taxidermist's  studio,  I saw 
a mounted  specimen  that  was  over  four  feet 
long.  It  was  taken  from  Pool  9,  near  the  dam. 
Although  such  monsters  are  fairly  rare,  you  can 
catch  lots  of  big  ones,  and  plenty  of  “eating- 
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size  ones,  too. 

For  some  reason,  catfish  and  their  pursuit 
have  always  fascinated  me.  In  a way,  I’ve  gone 
through  a sort  of  evolution  as  a catfisherman.  In  my 
younger  days,  I used  the  heaviest  tackle  I could  find.  My 
catfish  rod  had  all  the  action  of  a pool  cue,  and  it  had  a 
huge  reel  on  it,  spooled  with  30-pound-test  line. 

Bait  was  another  item.  I had  often  read  that  to  be 
productive,  your  bait  had  to  really  stink.  This  led  me  to 
devise  some  of  the  most  foul-smelling  concoctions  you 
could  ever  imagine.  One,  in  particular,  stands  out  in  my 
memory  yet  today,  and  I made  it  38  years  ago,  when  I was 
only  14.  After  catching  some  suckers  in  a creek  near  my 


home,  I cut  them  up  into  chunks  and  put  them  in  a glass 
jar.  In  my  youthful  enthusiasm,  I decided  to  throw  in 
some  nightcrawlers  for  good  measure.  I put  a lid  loosely 
on  the  jar  and  then  left  the  whole  thing  out  in  the  sun  for  a 
couple  of  days.  I couldn’t  wait  to  try  it  out.  When  the 
time  came,  I tightened  the  jar  lid,  and  my  dad  and  I 
headed  for  the  river.  When  we  opened  the  bait  jar,  an 
almost  visible  cloud  of  stench  came  roaring  out  of  it.  A 
horde  of  insects  materialized  out  of  nowhere.  Neither  of 
us  had  the  stomach  to  bait  a hook  with  the  stuff. 
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Today,  my  catfishing  style  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  my  youth.  After  years  of  trying  to  handle  ultra-heavy 
tackle  and  gagging  on  a variety  of  vile  baits,  I reached  a 
realization.  In  all  my  years  of  catfishing,  I had  caught 
some  nice  ones,  but  none  I couldn’t  have  landed  with  the 
same  tackle  I use  for  big  bass  and  walleyes.  The  same  was 
true  of  bait.  Although  I had  done  well  at  times  with  stink 
baits,  1 knew  other  anglers  who  had  fared  consistently 
better  with  live  bait.  I decided  it  was  time  for  a change. 

Today,  my  typical  catfish  outfit  is  a medium-action 
rod  and  a baitcasting  reel  spooled  with  8-,  10-  or,  usually, 


12-pound-test  line.  This  has  proven  to  be  quite  adequate, 
and  has  added  greatly  to  my  enjoyment.  The  ability  to  cast 
better  has  also  let  me  fish  more  hard-to-reach  places. 

As  for  bait,  I use  minnows  almost  exclusively.  I’ve  had 
my  best  luck  with  those  I’ve  trapped  from  the  river  and  its 
tributaries.  I’ve  done  OK  with  baitstore  minnows,  but  I 
think  the  natives  seem  more  natural  to  the  fish.  Chubs  are 
the  best,  followed  closely  by  suckers.  I like  my  minnows  to 
be  in  the  3-inch  or  larger  range,  although  5 inches  is  the 
largest  minnow  I use. 

Even  though  fish  can  be  caught  in  the  daytime,  the 

prime  time  for  fishing  for  big  catfish  is 
at  night.  These  fish  are  nocturnal. 
When  the  sun  goes  down,  old  Mr. 
Whiskers’  belly  starts  to  growl,  and  he 
sets  out  actively  in  search  of  food. 

Catfishing  techniques  in  these  parts 
aren’t  really  all  that  complicated.  I like 
to  hook  my  minnows  through  the  lips. 
Because  it’s  necessary  to  keep  your  bait 
on  or  very  near  the  bottom,  I use  a 
heavy  sinker,  rigged  slip-style,  with  a 
small  splitshot  between  the  heavy  sinker 
and  the  hook.  This  allows  the  fish  to 
take  line  freely,  without  the  weight  of 
the  sinker  scaring  them. 

For  two  reasons  it’s  important  to 
remember  to  leave  the  bail  open  on  a 
spinning  reel,  or  the  clicker  off  on  a 
baitcaster.  First,  it  lets  the  fish  take  line 
easily  when  the  bait  is  first  picked  up. 
Second,  it  prevents  a big  fish  from 
yanking  your  rod  and  reel  out  of  the 
boat  and  into  the  river. 

No  responsible  discussion  of  Pool  9 
catfishing  could  do  without  mention  of 
navigating  your  boat  safely  at  night, 
especially  for  those  who  have  never 
before  done  so.  First  of  all,  slow  down. 
Second,  have  someone  sweep  the  area 
ahead  with  a spotlight  to  detect  any 
floating  logs,  oil  drums  (from  docks)  or 
other  debris.  Be  sure  your  boat  is 
equipped  with  all  the  necessary  lights 
required  by  law,  and  that  they  are  all  in 
good  working  order.  That  way,  other 
boaters  on  the  river  will  be  able  to  see 
you  in  plenty  of  time  to  avoid  colli- 
sions. Finally,  make  sure  you  and 
everyone  aboard  wears  a life  jacket. 

Fishing  all  night  long  can  be 
grueling.  In  fact,  as  I’ve  gotten  older, 
I’ve  found  myself  doing  it  less  often. 

7 here’s  a great  alternative  to  fishing  all 
night,  though.  If  you’re  planning  to 


fish  for,  say,  bass,  just  get  on  the  water  a couple  of  hours  or 
so  before  daylight  and  fish  for  cats  until  you’re  ready  to 
switch  over  to  your  primary  target. 

Even  though  an  argument  can  always  be  made  for 
catch-and-release  fishing,  the  catfish  population  of  Pool  9 
is  so  large  that  you  needn’t  feel  at  all  guilty  about  keeping 
some  fish  to  eat.  They’re  delicious.  In  fact,  I think  they 
taste  better  when  taken  from  the  river  than  they  do  if  you 
get  them  from  a lake.  I suspect  that  the  flowing  water  and 
cleaner  bottom  help  to  prevent  the  muddy  taste  sometimes 
found  in  lake  cats. 

It  seems  that  the  cleaning  of  catfish  has  spawned  a sort 
of  folklore  all  its  own.  The  methods  range  from  difficult 
and  impractical  to  just  plain  bizarre.  In  my  own  case,  after 
trying  some  of  these  methods,  I decided  to  try  filleting  cats 
just  as  I would  any  other  fish.  It  works  just  fine.  I cut 


behind  the  head  until  the  knife  blade  reaches  the  back- 
bone, and  then  I turn  the  blade  and  follow  the  spine  the 
whole  length  of  the  fish.  After  that,  I cut  out  the  rib  cage. 
Then  I skin  the  fillet.  Phis  step  is  a little  trickier  with 
catfish  than  with  other  fish,  but  you’ll  get  the  hang  of  it 
before  long.  You  can  cover  the  fillets  with  your  favorite 
coating  and  fry  them,  or  just  broil  them  as  is.  Spraying 
with  liquid  margarine  from  time  to  time  prevents  the  fillets 
from  getting  too  dry,  and  also  enhances  the  flavor.  No 
matter  how  you  fix  them,  they’re  great. 

You  can  reach  this  part  of  the  river  easily.  Just  take 
Route  68  off  of  either  U.S.  Route  422  or  Interstate  80. 
There  is  an  excellent  parking  and  launching  area  at  the 
western  end  of  the  East  Brady  bridge.  Bait  and  tackle  are 
available  in  East  Brady,  and  you  can  get  gasoline  on  the 
river.  Some  great  fishing  is  waiting  for  you  here.  0 
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A Pocono 


by  Kevin  Phillips 


I grew  up  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  bulk  oi  my  fishing 
excursions  took  place.  I have  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  chain 
pickerel  in  Pennsylvania  since  my 
early  teenage  years,  and  I knew  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  catching 
one  of  these  predators,  which  thrive 
in  the  state’s  northeastern  corner. 

Even  as  my  range  of  fishing  destina- 
tions began  to  expand  greatly 
following  my  discharge  from  the 
service,  I never  made  it  to  pickerel 
country. 

Still,  I remained  intrigued  by 
chain  pickerel  as  the  years  passed, 
and  always  enjoyed  reading  about 
them.  I was  particularly  drawn  to 
them  by  their  looks,  willingness  to 
bite,  abundance  in  the  waters  they 
inhabit,  and  just  the  fact  that  I had 
never  caught  one.  So  last  winter,  all 
the  years  of  reading  pickerel  articles  finally  brought  my 
interest  to  a peak,  and  I decided  to  plan  a pickerel  trip  to 
the  Poconos. 

I had  heard  of  several  lakes  in  the  southwest  region 
that  hold  pickerel,  but  1 wanted  to  fish  lor  them  in  their 
natural  range  and  in  a high-quality  pickerel  fishery.  My 
main  objective  was  to  fish  water  where  a first-time  pickerel 


fisherman  could  experience  plenty  of  action. 

Fortunately,  I had  the  willing  cooperation  of  Joseph 
Minnichbach,  Commission  Area  5 Fisheries  Technician, 
and  George  Smith,  an  outdoor  writer  from  the  Poconos 
region,  in  helping  me  find  such  a spot.  I knew  George 
from  an  inspiring  article  ol  his  on  chain  pickerel  that  I read 
in  the  January  1994  Pennsylvania  Angler.  After  weighing 
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The  pickerel  trip  also  yielded  a 1 3.5-inch  yellow  perch. 


the  advice  of  both  expert  sources,  I concluded  that  Pike 
County’s  Shohola  Lake  would  be  where  my  quest  would 
take  place. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  like  the  trip  itself,  hut  a 
meeting  with  a partner  or  partners  before  a trip  is  some- 
thing I really  look  forward  to.  Lou  Rizzo,  a friend  from 
work,  was  my  partner  on  this  trip.  Our  meeting  took  place 
in  my  dining  room  on  a cold  Sunday  afternoon  in  mid- 
March  and  provided  some  needed  relief  from  the  winter 
doldrums.  Lou  likewise  had  never  caught  a pickerel,  and 
although  his  enthusiasm  wasn’t  quite  as  intense  as  mine,  he 
was  genuinely  excited  about  trying  for  them. 

Typical  of  a fishing  trip  meeting,  we  spent  much  of 
the  afternoon  veering  off  the  subject  of  the  trip  and 
rummaging  through  a clutter  of  maps  on  the  table.  As 
expected,  though,  the  meeting  was  both  necessary  and 
successful.  We  agreed  on  a four-day  trip.  Our  plan  called 
for  Friday  and  Monday  to  be  travel  days  and  for  all  day 
Saturday  and  Sunday  to  be  fishing  days.  Our  first  day  on 
the  lake  would  be  May  5,  that  year’s  pickerel  season 
opener.  What  a fitting  day  for  a long-time  fisherman 
finally  to  boat  a pickerel! 

Our  first  destination  on  Friday  was  Milford,  a Dela- 
ware River  town  about  12  miles  east  of  Shohola  Lake 
where  we  made  arrangements  to  stay.  Shortly  after 
arriving  and  getting  settled  Friday  afternoon,  we  were  back 
on  the  road,  making  a trial  run  to  the  lake  via  Route  6. 

The  highway  conveniently  divides  State  Game  Lands  180, 
which  encompasses  all  1,150  acres  of  Shohola  Lake.  The 


lake  can  be  seen  easily  from 
Route  6. 

When  we  arrived  that 
evening  at  the  empty  parking  lot 
of  one  of  Shohola’s  two  boat 
accesses,  the  lake  was  calm  and 
quiet.  The  water’s  flat  surface 
had  a light-blue  tint  to  it,  and  it 
contrasted  beautifully  with  the 
just  budding,  gently  rolling  hills 
surrounding  the  lake.  Shohola’s 
size  looked  impressive  from  our 
standpoint  at  the  launch,  though 
in  the  morning,  we  found  the 
lake  to  be  much,  much  bigger. 
Shohola  Lake  may  be  limited  to 
boats  powered  by  electric 
motors,  but  its  surface  acreage 
ranks  among  the  15  largest  lakes 
in  the  state. 

A floating  minnow  imitation 
slowly  reeled  over  the  top  of 
high-reaching  vegetation  enticed 
my  first  chain  pickerel  by  7 a.m. 
on  Saturday.  The  pickerel 
performed  a water-clearing  jump 
during  our  tussle  and  twice  burrowed  deeply  into  the  thick 
vegetation.  I quickly  measured  and  released  the  fish,  and 
was  pleased  to  find  that  it  was  over  18  inches  long.  Actu- 
ally, that’s  as  big  a pickerel  as  I envisioned  our  biggest 
would  be.  Not  only  was  that  first  one  in  the  18-inch 
range,  but  before  the  day  was  through,  I had  caught  two 
just  shy  of  20  inches. 

Using  spinnerbaits,  floating  minnows  and  buzzbaits, 
we  went  on  to  catch  pickerel  steadily  throughout  the  day. 
By  choice,  the  majority  of  our  action  came  from  targeting 
pickerel  in  the  weeds  and  along  marshy  shorelines. 

Shohola  offers  a variety  of  cover  and  structure,  however, 
such  as  a relatively  easy-to-locate  streambed,  at  least  five 
islands,  visible  stumps,  and  loads  of  dead,  standing  trees. 
Although  we  took  two  dozen  large  fatheads  along  on 
Saturday  as  a sort  of  security  blanket,  our  success  using 
artificials  never  gave  us  a reason  to  reach  for  the  bucket. 

Surprisingly,  buzzbaits  attracted  much  of  the  action  on 
Saturday.  A lure  known  to  work  best  in  the  hot  weather 
and  early  fall,  I reluctantly  started  using  one  after  lunch  as 
a sort  of  experiment.  Within  10  minutes  of  my  first  cast,  I 
missed  at  least  a half-dozen  pickerel  and  was  left  stunned 
by  such  a frustrating  flurry  of  activity.  The  addition  of  a 
trailer  hook  instantly  curtailed  my  frustration,  and  up  until 
the  time  we  left  that  evening,  one  of  my  two  rods  remained 
rigged  with  a buzzbait. 

Long  before  our  day  on  the  water  was  over,  I realized 
that  pickerel  exhibit  plenty  of  character.  Undoubtedly,  the 
pickerel  characteristic  that  1 appreciate  most  is  their 
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willingness  to  bite.  As  the  day  progressed,  we  grew  to 
expect  three  to  four  quick  bites  each  time  we’d  anchor  in  a 
promising-looking  spot.  After  the  initial  flurry,  another 
three  to  four  bites  could  usually  be  coaxed  by  spraying  the 
area  with  casts  or  by  switching  lures. 

Most  of  the  pickerel  we  caught  jumped  or  did  some 
sort  of  flop  on  the  water’s  surface.  This  tendency,  along 
with  heightened  overall  aggression,  seemed  to  increase  as 
the  battle  neared  the  boat.  Pickerel  definitely  become 
frenzied  at  the  sight  ol  a boat,  and  a strong  argument  can 
be  made  claiming  they  fight  harder  in  the  boat  than  in  the 
water.  Though  boats  may  bring  out  the  worst  in  pickerel, 
we  were  repeatedly  thrilled  all  weekend  by  jarring  bites 
within  just  a few  feet  of  the  gunwale.  Pickerel  don’t  tug  on 
the  end  of  a line  with  the  same  intensity  with  which  they 
feed,  but  they  truly  are  worthy  combatants. 

Along  with  pickerel,  I expected  to  catch  some  large- 
mouths  in  Shohola,  but  I wasn’t  anticipating  the  bass 
action  to  rival  the  pickerel  action.  For  every  two  pickerel  I 
caught  on  Saturday,  I caught  at  least  one  largemouth,  and 
three  of  those  were  in  the  16-inch  range.  The  bass  action 
alone  Saturday  would  easily  be  enough  to  make  any  outing 
of  mine  a huge  success. 

After  the  temperature  dropped  into  the  30s  overnight, 
Sunday  developed  into  a drastically  cooler  yet  beautiful  day 
where  a cloud  could  not  be  found  in  the  sky.  The  bass 
action  dropped  off  considerably,  but  the  pickerel  seemed 
invigorated  by  Sunday’s  weather.  At  first  I thought  we  just 
happened  on  a string  of  spunky,  hard-fighting  pickerel,  but 
after  a few  hours  on  the  water,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
change  in  weather  had  a positive  effect  on  Shohola’s 
pickerel  population. 

In  addition  to  having  continued  success  from  floating 
minnows  and  spinnerbaits,  we  benefited  from  using  a soft, 
slow  approach  on  Sunday.  Lou  enjoyed  slowly  reeling 
Texas-rigged  plastic  worms  through  the  weeds,  while  I 
found  my  niche  finessing  soft  stickbaits  along  the  weed 
tops.  As  on  Saturday,  our  success  using  artificials  was 
keeping  us  from  the  minnow  bucket.  Still,  I couldn’t  seem 


to  shake  a growing  desire  to  catch  a pickerel  on  live  bait. 

My  decision  to  bait  up  was  inspired  by  our  lunch 
break,  which  took  place  just  off  a small  marshy  cove.  I 
envisioned  enjoying  lunch  in  the  boat  while  casually 
keeping  an  eye  on  my  float,  drifting  among  the  spot’s  thick 
clumps  of  weeds.  Within  seconds  of  my  first  and  only  cast 
using  live  bait,  the  float,  accompanied  by  a quick  flash, 
shot  about  three  feet  across  the  water  and  disappeared  from 
sight. 

At  the  onset  of  the  battle,  I knew  the  wild  tugging  on 
the  end  of  my  line  was  from  a special  hard-fighting  fish. 
The  pickerel  didn’t  as  much  as  ripple  the  surface  on  the 
way  in,  but  once  it  neared  the  boat,  it  slashed  viciously 
through  the  water  three  times.  As  if  to  start  the  fight  over 
again,  the  pickerel  then  peeled  off  about  1 3 feet  of  line 
from  my  light  spinning  outfit.  It  turned  out  to  be  my  best 
chain  pickerel  of  the  weekend  at  20.5  inches  long,  and 
when  compared  to  what  we  were  accustomed  to  catching, 
it  was  an  uncharacteristically  chunkv  one.  Although  I 
decided  just  to  concentrate  on  eating  after  my  prize  slid 
back  into  the  lake,  I cannot  imagine  a more  enjoyable 
lunch  break. 

Not  only  did  I qualify  for  a Catch-and-Release  Award 
with  my  20.5-inch  pickerel,  but  Lou  earned  one  with  a 
1 3.5-inch  perch  he  caught  using  a spinnerbait.  The 
uneventful  battle  ended  with  a big  clump  of  vegetation  in 
the  boat,  but  when  Lou  finished  peeling  weeds  away,  what 
remained  was  the  biggest  perch  either  of  us  had  ever  seen. 

I was  aware  that  Shohola  Lake  is  a famous  record- 
holding fishery  and  how  May  is  a prime  month  to  target 
pickerel,  but  I truly  underestimated  how  we  might  do. 

Very  few  of  the  pickerel  we  caught  fell  short  of  the  legal 
15-inch  mark,  and  I’m  being  conservative  when  I say  the 
average  length  ranged  between  16  and  17  inches.  Since 
our  chief  quarry  was  also  consistently  cooperative  during 
our  two  days  on  the  water,  we  were  two  happy  out-of-town 
fishermen  when  we  headed  back  to  Pittsburgh  Mondav 
morning.  Q 
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These  shad- fishing  tips  have  helped 
w,e  fliA/d  others  catch  literally  thou- 
sai/w?ls  of  Am,erlcaiA,  shad.  They  are 
the  result  of  n/U?i/\,y  years,  of  IosIia,0 
H/tai/vy  iA/lce  fish,  butt  also  the  result 
of  hflvli/v0  boated  kvcat/uy  hefty  roes 
over  ^ pou.iA.ds.  use  these  ideas  to 
raise  your  score  this  season. 


Powi/uagg  ers 

Downriggers  remove  rhe  guesswork  in  knowing  where 
your  lure  or  bait  is  in  relation  to  the  bottom.  They  are  used 
with  or  without  sonar  units.  However,  fishfinders  can  put  you 
onto  fish  sooner  and  help  you  locate  channels.  They  also  help 
center  the  boat  more  precisely  on  the  schooling  fish.  You  can 
also  eliminate  lures  hooking  up  on  the  bottom  because  you’ll 
know  the  specific  depth  of  the  fish. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  you  need  a fishfinder  with  your 
downrigger.  You  can  sound  the  bottom  with  the  rigger  ball 
before  rigging  the  line  on  the  release.  Lower  the  ball  to  the 
bottom  and  count  the  turns  it  takes  to  reach  the  surface.  Some 
riggers  have  loot  counters  built  into  the  unit.  Usually  one  turn 
equals  one  foot,  depending  on  the  make  and  the  model  of  the 
unit.  Without  having  sounded  the  bottom,  dropping  the  ball 
to  the  bottom  with  line  attached  to  the  release  could  result  in 
your  lure  snagging  the  bottom  and  releasing  prematurely.  For 
this  reason,  sound  the  bottom  before  you  hook  up. 

Run  your  fishing  line  about  6 to  10  feet  behind  the  ball  or 
release,  and  fish  one  to  2 feet  off  the  bottom.  Start  at  the  one- 
foot  level  and  raise  the  level  by  half-loot  to  one-foot  intervals 
if  no  strikes  occur  over  about  a half-hour  or  so.  If  you’re  using 
a finder,  it’s  just  a matter  ol  lowering  the  ball  to  the  depth 
showing  the  level  of  the  fish.  There  will  be  times  when  fish  run 
anywhere  from  one  to  5 feet  off  the  bottom.  Sometimes, 
depending  on  the  current  and  the  position  of  your  boat,  you 
need  to  run  a long  line  behind  the  ball.  If  you  do  run  a long 
line  behind  the  boat  with  a downrigger,  don’t  flatline  long  at 
the  same  time,  because  this  could  lead  to  tangles  of  both  lines. 

Rigs,  leaders 

1 always  use  a barrel  swivel  whether  I’m  flat-lining  or  using 
a downrigger.  This  prevents  line  twists  when  using  flutterspoons 
that  are  not  tuned  properly  or  that  are  bent  from  a previously 
caught  fish.  Attach  the  swivel  to  your  line,  and  then  attach  the 
other  end  to  a 3-  to  4-loot  leader  ol  lighter  line.  To  this  line 
attach  the  spoon.  For  example,  use  8-pound  test  as  your  main 
line  and  a leader  of  6-pound  test,  or  6-pound  test  as  your  main 
line  with  a 4-pound-test  leader. 
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■Releases 


Whether  you  use  clothespin-type  or  rap- 
around  type  releases,  most  releases  are  adjust- 
able for  the  different  line  diameters.  Debris 
buildup  causes  premature  line  release,  so  use 
small  splitshot,  beads  and  rubberbands  above 
the  barrel  swivel.  1’hese  items  keep  debris  off 
the  swivel  and  lure.  Thread  beads  onto  the 
leader  above  the  swivel,  or  tie  a piece  of  rubber 
band  above  the  swivel.  You  will  be  able  to  keep 
your  line  in  the  water  longer  this  way  when 
there  is  a lot  of  debris  floating  down  because 
you’ll  have  to  clean  the  line  and  lure  less  often. 

When  running  downriggers  and  two  flat 
lines,  keep  the  downriggers  short  behind  the 
ball  and  fish  the  flatlined  rods  out  farther  from 
the  boat.  This  setup  eliminates  the  need  for 
pulling  all  the  lines  in  when  you  catch  a fish  on 
one  line.  However,  if  you  hook  up  on  two  or 
more  lines  at  the  same  time,  pull  all  the  other 
lines  in  to  eliminate  tangles. 

Remember  that  Pennsylvania  law  allows  a 
maximum  of  two  lines  per  angler. 


This  shad  took  a flutterspoon  fished  2 feet  off  the  bottom  with 
the  fishing  line  set  about  6 to  1 0 feet  from  the  downrigger  ball. 
When  setting  the  downrigger  depth,  start  at  the  one-foot  level 
and  raise  the  level  by  half-foot  to  one-foot  intervals  if  no  strikes 
occur  over  about  a half-hour  or  so. 


Playing  shad  correctly  is  critical  to  bring- 
ing them  in  range  of  the  net.  When  play- 
ing fish  to  the  boat,  keep  the  rod  tip  down, 
even  into  the  water,  and  pump  and  reel 
until  the  fish  is  close  to  the  boat.  This 
method  does  not  tire  the  fish,  and  it  keeps 
the  fish  below  the  water's  surface,  which 
helps  you  fight  the  top  current  and  drag. 


Playing,  lai/wtiiA ,g  fls>V\ 

When  playing  fish  to  the  boat,  keep  the  rod  tip  down, 
even  into  the  water,  and  pump  and  reel  until  the  fish  is  close 
to  the  boat.  This  method  does  not  tire  the  fish,  and  it  keeps 
the  fish  below  the  water’s  surface,  which  helps  you  fight  the 
top  current  and  drag.  When  you  fight  a shad  on  the  surface, 
it  is  not  only  hard  for  you  but  it’s  also  hard  on  the  fish.  When 
the  fish  tires,  it  just  lies  on  the  top  and  starts  to  spin.  This  is 
the  critical  time  when  many  fish  are  lost. 

When  netting  shad,  1 have  found  it  a lot  easier  to  place  the 
net  in  the  water  just  before  the  fish  is  brought  up  to  the  side 
of  the  boat.  Keep  the  net  sideways  in  the  water  until  you’re 
ready  to  net  the  fish.  This  also  keeps  you  from  scaring  the  fish. 
Don’t  jab  or  lunge  at  the  fish  with  the  net,  or  you  will  find 
yourself  fighting  the  fish  all  over  again  after  it  peels  off  more 
line  in  another  run. 

In  small  boats  with  two  or  more  anglers,  if  the  person  in 
the  back  of  the  boat  hooks  up  and  fights  the  fish  to  the  boat, 
don’t  have  another  person  move  to  the  back  of  the  boat  to  net 
the  fish.  It  is  safer  to  hand  the  rod  to  the  person  in  the  front 
or  middle  of  the  boat  so  that  the  person  at  the  stern  can  do  the 
netting.  This  keeps  your  boat  balanced  and  eliminates  the 
potential  for  swamping  the  boat  in  the  excitement  of  landing 
a shad.  This  provision  is  a must  for  small  boats  with  little 
freeboard  (distance  between  the  top  of  the  gunwale  and  the 
waterline).  0 
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Sprouts  Healthier  Watersheds 

hy  Linda  Steiner 


Pennsylvania  has  been  Growing  Greener  for  more  than 
two  years  now,  and  it’s  starting  to  show.  Thanks  to 
Growing  Greener’s  improvements  to  water  quality  and 
aquatic  habitats,  anglers  should  soon  see  a positive  differ- 
ence in  their  sport. 

Growing  Greener  is  the  nickname  given  to  legislation 
signed  into  law  in  December  1999  by  Governor  Tom 
Ridge.  The  law  is  pumping  nearly  $650  million  over  a 
five-year  period  into  the  Environmental  Stewardship 
Fund,  from  which  grants  are  awarded.  The  money  comes 
from  the  state  General  Fund  and  from  redirected  Recy- 
cling and  Fiazardous  Sites  Cleanup  funds  and  Landfill 
Closure  Accounts.  Some  ot  Growing  Greener  is  going  to 
farmland  preservation,  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  some  to  state  park  fix-ups  and  improvements, 
administered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Natural  Resources  (DCNR);  and  some  to  water 
and  sewer  system  upgrades  administered  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Infrastructure  Investment  Authority 
(PennVEST). 

Even  though  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has 


documented  nearly  $100  million  in  recreation  facility 
improvement  needs  and  important  sewer  and  water 
treatment  projects  at  Commonwealth  hatcheries,  no 
money  is  made  available  lor  these  purposes.  However, 
anglers,  boater  and  conservationists  across  the  state  will 
undoubtedly  benefit  from  the  projects  funded  by  Growing 
Greener. 

The  most  angler-influencing  provision  of  the  Growing 
Greener  law  is  the  role  it  gives  to  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  (F)EP).  DEP  is 
allocating  nearly  $240  million  in  grants  for  watershed 
restoration  and  protection,  abandoned  mine  reclamation, 
and  abandoned  oil  and  gas  well-plugging  projects.  Coun- 
ties, local  governments,  authorities,  conservation  districts, 
watershed  associations  and  other  501(c)(3)  nonprofit 
groups  involved  in  watershed  restoration  can  apply  for  the 
grants.  Fish  & Boat  Commission  habitat  improvement 
projects  are  not  directly  eligible. 

Growing  Greener  grants  range  irom  organizing  a 
watershed  group,  to  assessing  watershed  needs,  to  develop- 
ing a plan  to  correct  problems,  to  implementing  the  plan. 

The  last  item  is  the  visible 
efforts  that  the  public  might 
notice  around  waterways. 

The  projects  have  the  poten- 
tial to  make  fisheries  better  or 
reestablish  fisheries  that  were 
lost  or  degraded.  At  the  end 
ol  200 1 , three  Growing 
Greener  allocation  rounds 
have  dispensed  790  grants 
totaling  $86.6  million  for 
watershed  and  water  improve- 
ment projects.  The  program 
has  reached  into  nearly  every 
county,  affecting  aquatic 
resources  around  major 
metropolitan  areas,  suburbs 
and  small  towns,  farmland 
and  big  woods  backcountry. 

Few  places  in  Pennsylva- 
nia are  more  remote  than  the 
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densely  forested  Quehanna  area  on  the  border  of 
Clearfield,  Elk  and  Cameron  counties.  Here  the  state 
forest  and  game  lands  look  like  wilderness,  but  they’re 
hardly  pristine.  Acid  deposition  from  atmospheric  pollu- 
tion (not  just  acid  rain,  but  acid  snow  and  dry  particulates) 
has  affected  the  wild  and  stocked  trout  fishery  of  Mosquito 
Creek.  The  90-square-mile  watershed,  largely  based  on 
unfertile  sandstone,  does  not  have  enough  natural  alkalin- 
ity to  neutralize  acid  precipitation.  Trout  stocking  had  to 
be  stopped  in  the  1980s,  but  area  sportsmen  have  a dream 
of  bringing  back  fishing  to  Mosquito  Creek. 

Growing  Greener  may  make  that  happen.  The 
Mosquito  Creek  Sportsman  Association  has  received 
$825,000  in  Growing  Greener  grants  to  work  on  Mos- 
quito Creek’s  problem.  The  technology  used  has  proven 
effective  in  treating  streams  afflicted  with  acid  mine 
drainage,  but  the  Mosquito  Creek  project  is  the  first  use  of 
the  technique  to  treat  acid  deposition  in  a waterway. 

The  Sportsman  Association’s  initial  grant  was  awarded 
to  build  a demonstration  vertical  flow  wetland  to  neutral- 
ize acidity  in  a tributary,  to  improve  water  quality  and 
trout  habitat.  Visited  in  fall  2001,  the  project,  which  will 
look  like  a small  pond  when  finished,  was  well  underway. 
The  passive  treatment  system  required  heavy  equipment  to 
scoop  out  and  build  up  the  half-acre  site,  but 
should  be  maintenance-free  for  at  least  1 5 
years.  The  bottom  has  a layer  of  limestone 
aggregate,  on  which  is  placed  rich  mushroom 
compost.  The  water  flows  from  bottom  to 
top,  during  which  chemical  and  microbial 
processes  increase  alkalinity.  Treated  water 
empties  into  the  tributary  channel  and  then 
runs  to  the  main  stem  of  Mosquito  Creek, 
reducing  acidity.  Smaller  aquatic  organisms 
should  return  to  the  stream  first,  and  fish 
populations,  especially  wild  trout,  could 
return  in  as  little  as  a year.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  technique  will  be  monitored  and 
evaluated  by  Penn  State. 

The  vertical  treatment  system  is  just 
Phase  I of  the  Mosquito  Creek  project.  The 
other  Growing  Greener  grants  will  analyze  the 
overall  needs  of  the  watershed  and  build 
treatment  “facilities”  on  other  tributaries. 

Among  those  also  involved  in  the  project  are 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission, 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  DCNR 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  DEP,  Trout  Unlimited, 
and  the  Clearfield  County  Conservation 
District. 

Better  fishing  should  also  be  the  result  of 
another  Growing  Greener  grant  in  Clarion 
and  Venango  counties.  Strip  mining  for  coal 
and  oil  and  gas  well  drilling  have  long  been 
features  of  the  East  Sandy  Creek  watershed. 


This  Allegheny  River  tributary  has  recovered  enough  so 
that  sections  are  currently  stocked  with  catchable  trout,  but 
water  quality  woes  still  depress  the  food  base — small, 
bottom-dwelling  waterlife,  including  insects  and  crusta- 
ceans. With  its  dense  forest  canopy,  East  Sandy  Creek 
maintains  cold  water  temperatures  year-round,  and  some 
of  its  feeders  have  wild  trout.  A paved  Rails-to-Trails 
bicycle  path  parallels  the  stream  from  its  mouth  eight  miles 
upstream,  so  East  Sandy  is  ripe  to  play  an  expanded  role  in 
the  outdoor  recreation  of  the  region. 

Enter  Growing  Greener.  The  Clarion-based  Alliance 
for  Wetlands  and  Wildlife  has  received  a $176,800  grant 
to  plug  abandoned  oil  and  gas  wells  in  the  watershed. 
Currently,  artesian  groundwater  flowing  from  the  wells  is 
tainted  by  mine  acid  and  carries  dissolved  heavy  metals 
from  coal  stripping  operations.  The  grant  money  is  paying 
for  locating  and  assessing  the  old  gas  and  oil  wells — some 
drilled  so  long  ago  they  were  not  recorded — and  plugging 
them  on  a worst-first  basis.  The  work  began  in  the  fall  of 
2001  and  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  2002.  Up  to  30 
wells  could  be  capped,  improving  nearly  25  stream  miles. 
Additional  grants,  if  available,  will  continue  plugging 
offending  wells. 

The  Alliance  foresees  wild  brook  trout  from  some  of 


East  Sandy  Creek,  Venango  County.  The  stream's 
water  quality  has  recovered  enough  from  past 
strip  mine  and  oil  and  gas  well  degradation  to  be 
stocked  with  catchable  trout. 
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Construction  site  for  vertical  flow  treatment  system,  Mosquito 
Creek  watershed,  Clearfield,  Elk  and  Cameron  counties. 


East  Sandy’s  clean  tributaries  reestablishing  themselves  in 
the  main  creek.  In  the  effort,  the  Alliance  partnered  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Oil  Creek 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited,  Clarion  County  Conservation 
District  and  DEP’s  regional  Bureau  of  Oil  and  Gas  Man- 
agement. Without  the  Growing  Greener  grant,  says  Bernie 
Spozio  of  the  Alliance,  “There  would  be  no  hope  for  us. 

No  other  program  is  aggressively  dealing  with  well-plug- 
ging issues.  This  way  we  re  doing  whole  watersheds.” 

Across  the  state,  a different  sort  of  historical  problem  is 
plaguing  Falling  Spring 


the  Greenway  and  other  interested 
citizen  and  government  groups. 
Angling  access  is  ensured  through  the 
establishment  of  the  greenway. 

Stream  banks  have  been  protected 
from  cattle  erosion  and  fish  habitat 
structures  have  been  built.  But  there 
remained  the  problem  at  Quarry 
Meadow. 

Here  the  narrow  stream  spreads 
wide  and  pondlike.  The  silted  pool  is 
the  dubious  legacy  of  a waterpower 
dam  dating  from  the  era  of  the 
founding  of  Chambersburg,  around 
the  mid-f700s.  Although  the  dam  is 
gone,  the  stream  widening  has 
remained,  opening  it  to  warming  by 
the  sun  and  retaining  mucky  deposits. 
The  Growing  Greener  grants  and 
other  funds  will  pay  for  a major 
project  to  restore  the  natural  flow  and 
stream  characteristics  of  5,000  linear 
feet  of  Falling  Spring  Branch,  from 
Edwards  Avenue  to  Quarry  Road.  Stream  sediment  will  be 
removed  to  improve  gradient,  the  stream  deepened  and 
narrowed,  overhead  cover  created,  and  riparian  wetlands 
constructed.  After  completion,  the  stream  should  be  more 
functional  from  a fisheries  perspective.  The  project  will  be 
on  the  property  of  cooperating  landowners  Valley  Quar- 
ries, Inc.,  John  Helman  and  Larry  Stinger.  Construction 
should  begin  this  year. 

Although  not  a part,  by  law,  of  the  Growing  Greener 
program,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has 


Branch,  in  Franklin 
County.  Combining 
Growing  Greener  grants 
totaling  $1  21,000,  a 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation  Challenge 
Grant  for  $75,000,  and 
supplemental  current/ 
anticipated  funding  will 


East  Sandy  Creek,  Venango  County 


give 


the  Falling  Spri 


mg 


Greenway  enough  to 
complete  a project  to 
improve  a degraded  section 
of  its  namesake  stream. 

Falling  Spring  Branch 
is  a spring-fed  wild  trout 
fishery  in  a suburban 
setting  at  Chambersburg. 
The  stream  and  its  angling 
have  been  enhanced  and 
watchdogged  for  years  by 
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had  involvement  from  top  Harrisburg  staff  to  employees  in 
the  far  reaches  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  waterways 
conservation  officers  and  area  fisheries  managers.  Accord- 
ing to  Tom  Ford,  Commission  Policy  and  Planning 
Director,  “The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
supports  the  Growing  Greener  initiative;  always  has  and 
always  will.  It  improves  fisheries  habitat  and  stream 
corridors,  and  that’s  great!  We  have  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  program  in  terms  of  providing  technical  assistance, 
staff  support,  attending  meetings  and  sending  letters  of 
support,  designing  habitat  improvement  structures, 
providing  stream  survey  data,  sharing  information  on 
funding  sources,  and  more.” 

John  Arway,  Commission  Chief  of  Environmental 
Services,  says  his  division  was  “overwhelmed”  with  requests 
for  design  and  other  assistance  during  the  original  on- 
slaught of  Growing  Greener  applications.  “We  did  what 
we  could  to  support  the  projects,  because  they  benefit  the 
resource  and  recreation,”  says  Arway.  “Overall,  Growing 
Greener  is  going  to  have  a real  effect  on  the  quality  of 
water  in  Pennsylvania.”  Arway  says  that  positive  results 
will  be  a “double-edged  sword.”  A lot  of  the  degraded 
waters  will  be  improved  to  where  they  may  qualify  for 
inclusion  into  the  stocked  trout  program.  Because  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  has  had  to  reduce  hatchery  trout 
numbers,  in  the  future  it  will  have  to  wrestle  with  requests 
to  add  these  recovered  waters  to  a limited  stocking  pro- 
gram. 


In  the  latest  round  of  funding,  more  than  260  organi- 
zations statewide  received  $35  million  in  Growing  Greener 
grants  for  watershed  restoration,  protection  and  education. 
These  “Round  3”  recipients  have  two  years,  until  June  30, 
2003,  to  complete  their  projects.  Applications  were 
available  in  fall  2001  for  Round  4,  and  these  grants  will  be 
awarded  mid-2002.  Round  5 applications  will  be  available 
in  fall  2002,  and  that  will  be  the  last  funding  session  of  the 
current  program.  Legislative  reauthorization  of  Growing 
Greener  appears  likely. 

Groups  can  find  out  about  grant  opportunities  by 
calling  the  DEP  Growing  Greener  Grants  Center  at  (717) 
705-5400;  by  visiting  the  Growing  Greener  web  site  at 
www.growinggreener.org;  or  by  contacting  county  conser- 
vation districts  and  DEP  regional  offices.  DEP  also  holds 
Growing  Greener  application  workshops. 

Since  its  inception,  Growing  Greener  has  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  more  than  60  watershed  protection 
groups  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy  has  a Watershed  Assistance  Center  whose 
staff  can  assist  groups  in  preparing  funding  proposals  or 
public  presentations  and  offer  technical  resources  and 
planning  assistance.  For  more  information,  call  the 
Conservancy  at  (724)  329-0531,  email: 
npinizotto@paconserve.org,  or  visit  their  website  at 
www.paconserve.org.  0 


East  Sandy  Creek,  Venango  County.  Growing  Greener  grants  range 
from  organizing  a watershed  group, to  assessing  watershed  needs, 
to  developing  a plan  to  correct  problems,  to  implementing  the 
plan.  The  last  item  is  the  visible  efforts  that  the  public  might  no- 
tice around  waterways.  The  projects  have  the  potential  to  make 
fisheries  better  or  reestablish  fisheries  that  were  lost  or  degraded. 
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This  aquatic  aberration  is  not  a sharklike 
slasher,  or  a Nessie-type  monster  whose 
mere  appearance  sends  mortals  scurrying. 


by  Rob  Criswell 

photos  by  the  author 
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There  are  nasty  creatures  roaming  the  wilds 
of  Penn’s  Woods!  Some  maraud  about  the 
ridg  es  and  mountains,  but  others  forsake  the 
land  and  lurk  in  dark  waters. 


One  is  particularly  formidable.  Grotesque  in 
appearance  by  most  standards  with  a dirty-looking 
oversized  head  and  long,  ungroomed  whiskers,  it 
begins  to  stir  only  when  the  day-shift  turns  in.  It 
pokes  tentatively  about  its  modest  abode,  and  then 
steals  off  into  the  night,  with  the  singular  mission  of 
filling  its  belly.  It  isn’t  looking  for  trouble,  and  if 
you’re  not  an  intended  victim  you  have  little  to 
worry  about.  If,  however,  you  cross  it,  you  may  pay 
a heavy  price.  This  nocturnal  stalker  is  very  profi- 
cient at  causing  pain,  as  veterans  of  such  encounters 
will  attest. 

This  aquatic  aberration  is  not  a sharklike  slasher, 
or  a Nessie-type  monster  whose  mere  appearance 
sends  mortals  scurrying.  It  is  little  Angry  Thomas, 
a.k.a.  the  “madtom,”  a finny  creature  seldom  6 
inches  long  and  usually  less  than  4 inches.  Although 
most  folks  are  wary  of  its  intimidating  appearance, 
what  commands  more  respect  for  this  miniature 
catfish  is  its  “sting.”  Although  thought  by  many  to 
be  delivered  by  the  creature’s  “whiskers,”  or  barbels, 
the  discomfort  is  actually  caused  when  a careless 
handler’s  skin  is  broken  by  a spine  on  either  side 
(pectoral  spines)  or  the  fish’s  back  (dorsal  spine).  A 
toxin  is  then  secreted  that  causes  a sensation  to 
humans  similar  to  a wasp  or  hornet  sting,  but  may 
mean  paralysis  for  an  aquatic  adversary,  although 
the  chemicals  vary  in  potency  among  species. 

Madtoms  comprise  the  largest  and  most  diverse 
group  of  catfishes  in  the  United  States.  At  least  27 
species  of  this  all-American  genus  are  known,  in- 
cluding six  in  Pennsylvania. 


The  genus  name  lor  the  bunch,  “Noturus,” 
is  Greek  for  “tail  over  the  back,”  and  refers  to 
the  condition  where  the  adipose  fin,  a small 
fatty  structure  behind  the  dorsal  fin  (also  present 
on  trout),  is  attached  to  the  tail.  This  fin  stands 
alone  in  all  other  catfish,  and  allows  quick 
separation  between  madtoms  and  small  bull- 
heads, flatheads  and  channel  cats.  The  general 
common  name  “madtom”  was  most  likely 
coined  long  ago  in  Virginia — a combination  ol 
“tom,”  for  the  obvious  “whiskers,”  associated 
with  domestic  cats,  and  “mad,”  for  its  perceived 
nasty  disposition  for  “stinging"  and  its  erratic 
dashing  and  darting  behavior  when  excited. 
Most  Pennsylvanians,  however,  know  them  as 
“stonecats,”  a reference  to  the  preferred  habitat 
of  most  varieties. 

Although  large  in  number,  these  piscatorial 
miniatures  do  not  even  remotely  approach  the 
sizes  of  some  of  their  brethren.  Even  though  a 
flathead  catfish  is  capable  ol  topping  1 00  pounds, 
most  madtoms  struggle  to  reach  100  millime- 
ters (4  inches).  The  “monsters”  of  these  runts 
are  the  margined  madtom  of  our  eastern  drain- 
ages, which  may  make  a half-loot,  and  the 
stonecat  (actual  species  name)  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  Lake  Erie  watersheds,  which  ap- 
proaches 12  inches  on  extremely  rare  occasions. 

Our  bottom-hugging  madtoms  use  a vari- 
ety ol  habitats,  ranging  from  turbulent  riffles 
and  clean,  sandy  runs  to  heavily  vegetated  back- 
waters and  lakes.  The  one  requirement  that's 
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not  negotiable  is  readily  accessible  cover,  so  that 
these  nocturnal  creatures  may  slip  vampirelike 
into  darkness  at  the  first  hint  of  dawn. 

The  stonecat  and  margined  madtom  are 
our  two  most  common  species,  although  rela- 
tively few  h umans  outside  the  river-fishing  com- 
munity have  ever  laid  eyes  even  on  these.  They 
both  prefer  riffles  of  slow  to  moderate  velocity 
containing  varying  sized  stones  and  rocks.  Al- 
though their  habitats  are  similar,  they  are  “allo- 
patric,”  which  means  that  their  distributions  are 
mutually  exclusive  and  do  not  overlap.  The 
former  occurs  in  many  streams  and  rivers  in  the 
Ohio  system,  while  the  latter  is  widespread  in 
the  Delaware,  Potomac  and  Susquehanna  River 
watersheds.  The  remaining  four  are  so  rare  that 
they  are  almost  non-existent. 

The  northern  and  mountain  madtoms  are 
handsomely  marked  species  now  confined  to 
the  Allegheny  River  and  one  tributary — French 
Creek.  They  are  extremely  rare,  and  are  classi- 
fied by  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  as 
“endangered.  They  require  clean,  turbulent 
water,  and  occur  only  in  fast  riffles  where  gravel 
and  rubble  are  abundant.  Like  the  rare  darters 
that  also  survive  in  these  waterways,  these  catfish 
are  good  indicators  of  their  environment’s  health. 
Although  the  mountain  madtom  was  collected 
in  the  1930s  from  the  Shenango  River,  it  hasn’t 
been  seen  there  since. 

The  brindled  madtom,  another  distinctively 
marked  species,  accepts  the  widest  array  of  habi- 
tats of  the  stonecat  group.  It  has  been  found  in 


fast  and  slow  riffles,  sandy  runs,  pools  with 
sluggish  current,  and  even  in  glacial  Lake 
LeBoeuf  in  Erie  County.  Despite  its  apparent 
tolerance  for  a variety  of  habitats,  it  is  extremely 
rare,  and  is  classified  as  “threatened.”  On  a 
bright  note,  researchers  collected  two  brindled 
madtoms  from  the  Shenango  River  in  the  sum- 
mer of  2001 — the  first  in  70  years! 

Most  enigmatic  of  the  Pennsylvania  mini- 
cats is  the  tadpole  madtom,  a stubby,  deep- 
bodied species  that  resembles  its  namesake — a 
juvenile  frog.  Its  distribution  in  the  state  is 
widespread,  having  been  documented  in  each 
watershed  but  the  Potomac,  yet  it,  too,  is  endan- 
gered. Although  fairly  common  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  in  the  19th  century,  it  seems  to  begone 
today.  And  collections  from  the  Susquehanna 
and  Ohio  systems  total  only  a handful  of  indi- 
viduals. It  can  still  be  found  in  significant 
numbers  in  only  a few  spots  in  the  Lake  Erie 
watershed. 

Although  it  prefers  weedy  backwaters,  pools 

and  natural  ponds,  it  can  be  found  in  other 

states  in  marshes  and  ditches  as  well.  It  appears 

to  be  inexplicably  absent  from  our  extensive 

marshes  in  the  northwest  region  of  the  state. 

The  tadpole  madtom  also  boasts  the  distinction 

of  having  the  most  potent  sting  of  the  entire 

Sang. 

to 

In  June  and  July,  physical  changes  in  our 
madtoms  signal  the  onset  of  the  breeding  sea- 
son. The  abdomen  of  the  female,  burgeoning 
with  eggs,  becomes  disproportionately  huge, 
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Scientific  Name  Noturus  stigmosus 
Watershed  Ohio  (Allegheny  only) 

Status  endangered 


and  the  muscles  of  the  male’s  head  and  back  swell 
considerably. 

In  the  madtoms’  world,  the  male  is  Mr. 
Mom.  In  fact,  after  laying  her  eggs,  the  female 
shows  practically  no  interest  in  parenting.  She 
may  even  lay  only  a fraction  of  her  spawn  in  one 
event  and  then  slip  off  to  mate  with  another 
suitor.  Meanwhile,  ever  the  diligent  domestic, 
the  male  selects  the  nest  site,  cleans  an  area  for  the 
eggs,  and  guards  the  nest  and  small  young  after 
hatching.  Although  nests  are  usually  located 
under  stones,  logs  and  debris,  or  among  rooted 
plants  or  other  natural  materials,  one  man’s  trash 
is  another  fish’s  treasure,  and  discarded  boards, 
bottles  and  tires  are  frequently  used.  Particularly 
attractive  are  aluminum  cans,  with  holes  small 
enough  for  Mr.  Mom’s  head  to  block,  and  thus 
preventing  predators  access  to  the  can  and  his 
brood. 

Madtoms  are  well-adapted  for  gathering 
nourishment  in  a darkened  world.  Their  barbels 
are  sensory  organs  without  parallel,  and  their 
sensitivity  is  incredible.  These  organs,  along  with 
receptors  on  the  body,  permit  them  to  “sniff’  the 
aroma  of  prey  in  tiny  concentrations.  Those 
confined  to  aquaria  react  to  the  introduction  of 
food  into  the  tank  in  seconds. 

Larger  stonecats  and  madtoms  have  a de- 
cided preference  for  crayfish  when  available,  along 
with  an  occasional  fish,  but  the  basic  diet  is 
primarily  aquatic  invertebrates.  Important  en- 
trees on  the  madtom  menu  include  larval  cad- 
dises, midges  and  mayflies. 

The  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  evi- 


dence that  madtoms  sold  for  bait  by  some  dealers 
have  been  collected  from  wild  populations  in  the 
state.  According  to  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code,  it  is 
illegal  to  take  these  bait  species  from  the  wild  and 
sell  them.  Such  commercial-level  activity  de- 
pletes populations  far  beyond  the  limited  remov- 
als of  individuals  seining  ior  their  personal  use. 

Bait  anglers  who  fish  with  madtoms  and 
stonecats  should  take  steps  to  ensure  that  they  are 
not  harming  this  aquatic  resource.  Dealers  should 
be  questioned  about  the  source  of  their  stonecats, 
and  if  it  is  suspected  that  they  are  unlawfully 
marketed,  these  operations  should  be  avoided  or 
reported.  Fishermen  should  also  attempt  to 
determine  which  species  they  are  purchasing  and 
which  bait  species  is  native  to  their  watersheds. 
Because  only  the  stonecat  and  margined  madtom 
may  be  legally  used  for  bait,  and  their  distribu- 
tions don’t  overlap,  this  is  not  as  difficult  as  it 
sounds.  The  stonecat  has  a cream-colored  spot 
on  the  upper  edge  of  its  tail  and  another  just 
behind  the  dorsal  fin.  The  madtom  s unspotted 
tail  is  edged  in  black.  Bait  collectors  seining  in 
the  Allegheny  and  Shenango  rivers  and  French 
Creek  should  take  care  not  to  retain  madtoms 
that  have  distinctive  markings  or  pigment  pat- 
terns characteristic  of  the  rare  species. 

Angry  Thomas  commands  our  respect  at 
two  levels:  While  physically  handling  him,  and 
while  considering  his  conservation  as  an  impor- 
tant element  of  our  natural  heritage.  If  you  leave 
him  alone,  he’ll  leave  you  alone.  0 
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2002  Trod/ Salmon  Stamp  Prints  & Patches 


This  year’s  trout/salmon  stamp  fea- 
tures a painting  of  a brown  trout  lurk- 
ing beneath  a sunken  log.  The  artwork 
was  painted  by  Larry  Tucci  of  Roches- 
ter Hills,  Michigan.  A panel  of  judges 
chose  the  painting  in  a competition 
held  last  May. 

© 2002  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
All  Rights  Reserved. 


Limited-edition  trout  stamp  and  waterways  conservation 
prints  are  available  at  galleries  throughout  Pennsylvania. 
Information  on  obtaining  prints  and  patches  is  available 
from  the  publisher:  Wilderness  Editions,  RR  3 Box 
113A,  Tyrone,  PA  16686;  1-800-355-7645.  Visit  the 


publisher’s  web  site:  www.wildernesseditions.com.  Wa- 
terways conservation  and  trout  stamp  prints  and  patches 
are  not  available  from  the  Commission.  Contact  the 
publisher  for  these  items. 
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Earlier  this  year  WCO  Terry  Hannold  and  I worked 
a plainclothes  detail  at  Scots  Run  Lake,  Berks  County,  to 
detect  over-the-limit  violations  after  a late-winter  trout 
stocking.  I watched  an  angler  catch  his  limit  of  three 
trout  while  fishing  from  the  right  side  of  the  dam  breast. 
This  angler  left  the  area  and  then  returned  less  than  1 5 
minutes  later  and  got  set  to  fish  from  the  left  side  of  the 
dam.  While  I was  waiting  to  see  if  this  individual  would 
catch  and  keep  more  trout,  I observed  another  angler 
approach  him  and  flash  what  appeared  to  be  a badge  case. 
By  watching  body  language,  I could  tell  that  the  subject 
was  getting  very  upset.  He  then  gathered  his  equipment 
and  left  the  area.  About  two  hours  later,  after  Terry  and  I 
both  caught  our  limit  of  violators,  the  irate  angler  re- 
turned to  the  lake  and  began  walking  up  the  shoreline 
warning  people  that  “the  warden”  was  here  and  that  he’d 
been  “busted.”  Terry  approached  him  and  asked  to  see  the 
citation  he’d  received.  The  angry  angler  said  he’d  not  been 
given  a citation,  that  the  officer  had  just  shown  his  badge 
and  told  him  to  leave.  Terry  advised  this  angler  that  a 
“real”  warden  would  have  given  him  a citation,  and  then 
asked  what  kind  of  badge  the  officer  had.  With  this  1 
pulled  my  badge  from  under  my  shirt  and  said,  “Did  it 
look  like  this?”  The  angler  examined  my  badge  for  a 
second  while  Terry  pulled  out  his  own  badge.  After  seeing 
Terry’s  badge,  the  angler’s  lip  began  to  quiver  and  he  said, 
“You  guys  are  everywhere — I’m  going  home.” — WCO  Rob 
Croll,  Montgomery  County. 

40  stitches 

One  day  last  summer,  Cadet  Edwards  and  I were 
called  to  investigate  a boat  accident  on  Pymatuning 
Reservoir.  As  in  most  boat  accidents  it  could  have  been 
easily  avoided.  A child  was  allowed  to  ride  on  the  bow  of  a 
pontoon  boat  (outside  of  the  protective  railing)  dangling 
his  feet  in  the  water  as  the  boat  traveled  up  the  lake  at 
three-quarters  throttle.  A wave  caused  the  child  to  get 
thrown  into  the  water  and  he  got  struck  by  the  prop. 
Fortunately,  in  this  case  only  40  stitches  were  required  and 
the  child  is  doing  well.  Boaters  need  to  be  aware  that  not 
only  is  it  against  the  law  to  ride  on  the  bow  outside  the 
protective  rail  at  greater  than  minimum  height  swell  speed, 
but  it  is  also  very  dangerous.  In  this  case  it  was  only  a 10 
HP  motor.  However,  another  few  inches  with  even  this 


size  of  motor  and  prop  could  have  meant  disaster  for  the 
young  child.  Anyone  who  falls  off  the  bow  of  a boat  while 
the  boat  is  moving  risks  the  chance  of  getting  struck  by  the 
prop  even  with  the  quickest  reaction  of  the  operator. 
Everyone  needs  to  remember  that  boats  don’t  have  brakes 
and  won’t  stop  on  a dime. — WCO  Terry  Crecrafi,  Eastern 
Crawford  County. 

Stocking  assistance 


Acting  Southcentral  Assistant  Regional  Supervisor  Donald 
L.  Lauver  (right)  recently  presented  Blaine  E.  Shambaugh 
with  a pewter  Conserve  2000  stocking  truck  and  a certifi- 
cate of  appreciation  for  his  20  years  of  helping  to  stock 
Perry  County  trout  streams.  Blaine  is  known  locally  as  the 
“stocking  coordinator.” 


WCO  Bryan  Bendock  (right),  Northern  Susquehanna, 
Eastern  Bradford  Counties,  recently  presented  Jeff  Allen 
with  a framed  trout  stamp  poster  for  his  help  in  stocking 
Wysox  Creek.  Allen’s  1,000-acre  Bradford  County  farm 
borders  some  three  or  four  stream  miles.  Much  of  this 
stream  section  is  far  from  roads,  and  Allen  uses  his  pickup 
truck  to  cart  both  Stockers  and  trout  to  and  from  the  creek. 
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"Ninja"  Poachers 

The  phone  at  my  house  rang  at  6:45  a.m.  on  a morning 
in  November.  Normally,  the  only  acceptable  reason  for  a 
call  that  early  on  a day  offwould  have  been  that  Lake  Erie  was 
on  fire.  The  caller  was  a landowner  who  lived  adjacent  to  the 
heavily  used  Manchester  Hole  on  Walnut  Creek.  He  started 
off  the  conversation  with,  “You  told  me  to  call  you  anytime 
of  the  day  or  night  ii  I had  a problem.”  I confirmed  that  I 
had  told  him  that  and  there  was  no  problem  with  the  early 
call.  He  said,  "Three  persons  dressed  like  “Ninjas”  were 
walking  through  his  yard  from  the  creek.”  My  mind  (still 
half  asleep)  was  running  through  the  sections  of  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Code  for  a possible  violation  when  the  landowner 
continued,  “I  saw  them  putting  garbage  bags  under  the  pine 
tree  in  my  yard  and  when  I walked  there  to  look  at  them,  I 
found  12  garbage  bags  lull  of  steelhead  and  I thought  you 
might  find  that  suspicious.” 

Now  wide  awake,  I told  the  landowner  not  to  approach 
these  people  but  if  they  came  with  a vehicle  before  my 
arrival,  I would  appreciate  it  if  he  could  manage  to  get  a 
license  plate  number. 

My  wife  recalls  that  it  was  the  quickest  she  had  ever  seen 
me  get  out  of  bed,  dressed,  and  into  my  patrol  car.  While  en 
route  to  the  scene,  I realized  that  backup  would  be  prudent, 
so  I contacted  Assistant  Regional  Supervisor  Bob  Nestor. 
Bob  said  he  was  just  walking  out  the  door  and  could  respond 
immediately.  Upon  my  arrival,  the  property  owner  pointed 
out  the  three  “Ninjas”  lurking  in  the  woods  about  25  yards 
away  from  the  bags.  Bob  arrived  shortly  afterward  in  his 
personal  vehicle  and  was  able  to  take  up  surveillance  while 
I moved  the  marked  state  vehicle  to  a remote  location.  An 
hour  passed  with  attempts  by  the  suspects  to  retrieve  the  fish, 
but  they  were  foiled  by  the  awakening  neighborhood.  Chil- 
dren with  parents  awaiting  school  buses,  fishermen  walking 
to  their  favorite  spots,  and  people  heading  out  to  work  all 
added  to  their  paranoia. 

Finally,  Bob  Nestor  reported  that  all  three  suspects 
brazenly  ran  into  the  yard,  grabbed  the  bags  of  fish  and 
carried  them  to  a more  secluded  setting  lor  what  would  be 
a loading  point  for  their  vehicle.  With  that  call,  I went  to 
their  location  with  the  state  vehicle  and  apprehended  them 
on  Manchester  Bridge.  I ordered  them  to  place  their  hands 
on  my  vehicle  and  not  to  remove  them  unless  instructed. 
Bob  Nestor  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  as  we  were  patting  the 
suspects  down,  my  mind  was  racing  as  to  how  we  were  going 
to  handle  the  logistics  oi  dealing  with  the  large  quantity  oi 
fish,  ecuring  evidence  and  transporting  the  suspects.  Just 
then,  DWCO  Don  Benczkowski  pulled  up  to  the  stop 
followed  shortly  by  DWCO  Bob  Johnston  pulling  in  be- 
hind us  in  his  truck.  With  the  additional  manpower,  we 
were  able  to  secure  witness  statements,  find  additional 
evidence  of  other  violations,  and  provide  an  acceptable  level 
oi  officer  safety. 

Once  everything  was  secured  and  transported  to  the 
Commission  Walnut  Creek  Access  building,  the  task  oi  the 

■— 


paperwork  began.  Only  one  of  the  suspects  was  found  to  have 
a valid  ID,  all  were  nonresidents,  and  one  tried  to  provide  a 
false  name.  Hours  passed  until  all  of  the  facts  were  finally 
sorted.  A total  of  1 8 citations  were  written  with  WCO  Terry 
Crecraft  coming  up  from  Crawford  County  to  help  out, 
because  both  deputies  had  to  leave  for  their  regular  jobs.  Paul 
Atkinson  of  the  Lake  Erie  Research  Unit  and  WCO  Mike 
Wojtecki  of  the  PA  Game  Commission  assisted  in  finding  a 
place  for  the  fish,  to  be  used  after  they  were  photographed  for 
evidence. 

We  contacted  the  local  district  justice  office  about  the 
situation.  District  Justice  Denise  Stuck-Lewis  was  off  for  the 
afternoon  to  attend  a function,  but  she  said  to  call  when  we  got 
them  to  her  office  and  she  would  return  to  handle  the  case.  We 
arrived  with  the  defendants  and  had  a total  of  1 8 charges  to  file. 
The  charges  included  three  counts  of  over  the  limit,  three 
counts  of  using  an  illegal  device,  three  counts  of  littering,  three 
counts  of  littering  on  Commission  property,  two  counts  of  no 
license,  two  counts  of  no  trout/salmon  stamp,  one  count  of 
borrowed  license,  and  one  count  of  false  statements.  The  fines 
and  cost  totaled  $2,635,  for  which  the  defendants  posted  a 
cash  bond. 

Further  investigation  led  to  two  additional  charges  filed 
on  a suspect  from  Ohio  on  lending  of  a fishing  license  and  false 
application.  The  Erie  City  Police  Department  also  assisted  in 
this  investigation. 

A hearing  was  held  on  the  charges  in  front  of  District 
Justice  Stuck-Lewis.  The  defendants  were  found  guilty  on  all 
charges. — WCO  John  Bowser,  Western  Erie  County. 

Two  "culprits" 

Lackawanna  Lake  was  recently  stocked  with  fingerling 
tiger  muskies.  DWCO  Taylor  was  patrolling  the  lake  that  day 
and  observed  a couple  of  the  fingerling  muskies  leap  onto 
shore.  Before  Dave  could  come  to  their  rescue,  a large  bullfrog 
grabbed  one  of  them  and  hopped  into  the  lake.  As  Dave 
approached  the  second  fish,  a crow  swooped  down  and  took 
offwithit.  Deputy  Taylor  was  frustrated!  If  anyone  knows  the 
whereabouts  of  the  large  bullfrog  and  the  crow,  contact 
Deputy  Taylor.  He  is  prepared  to  file  charges  on  the  two 
culprits  for  fishing  without  a license  and  using  an  unlawful 
device  to  fish. — WCO  Walter  A.  Buckman,  Lackawanna  County. 

Sacrificed  himself  again 

Stocking  thousands  of  legal-sized  trout  each  spring  in 
Venango  County  takes  up  a significant  portion  of  time,  and 
the  past  two  seasons  many  helpers  and  I have  been  very  lucky 
to  have  the  weather  accommodate  us  wonderfully.  It  has  not 
rained  or  snowed  on  us  while  stocking  either  year.  I told  my 
helpers  jokingly,  “it  does  not  rain  on  me.”  So  when  on  the  last 
inseason  stocking,  I misjudged  the  depth  of  water  in  the  East 
Branch  of  Sugar  Creek  and  tumbled  in  waist-deep.  I explained 
to  them  that  I had  sacrificed  myself  once  again  so  that  they 
could  have  another  stocking  season  of  good  weather.— WCO 
Thomas  J.  Tarkowski,  Venango  County. 
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PUBLICATIONS  & PRODUCTS  ORDEF 

FORM 

Code# 

Description 

Price 

Quantity 

Subtotal 

w 

Wall  Chart  Sets 

(taxable,  shipped  in  mailing  tube,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$5.66 

1 03FCHTS 

Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania,  Warmwater  Fishes 
of  Pennsylvania,  Migratory  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania, 

Misc.  Game  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania, 

Panfishes  of  Pennsylvania,  Forage  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 

103RCHTS 

Set  of:  Frogs  of  Pennsylvania,  Salamanders  of  Pennsylvania, 
Snakes  of  Pennsylvania,  Turtles  of  Pennsylvania 

$3.77 

Books 

(taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$9.43 

103AMPR 

PA  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

103PUBF 

Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating  Access 

$2.83 

1 03FISH 

Pennsylvania  Fishes 

$9.43 

103ENDS 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

$5.66 

Patches 

(taxable,  limited  quantities  available,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$4.71 

1 1 1 NCOP98 

1998  Northern  Copperhead  (limited  quantities) 

1 1 1NLFR99 

1999  Northern  Leopard  Frog  (limited  quantities) 

$4.71 

1 11MPTUOO 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

$4.71 

1 1 1 SALA01 

2001  Spotted  Salamander 

$4.71 

1 1 1SKNK02 

2002  Five-Lined  Skink  (NEW!) 

$4.71 

1 1 1 PLAY02 

2002  PLAY  Patch:  Hybrid  Striped  Bass  (NEW!) 

$2.83 

Wall  chart  sets,  books  and  patches  total 

PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 

Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater 

Subscriptions/Renewals 

$9.00 

□ YES! 

Enter  my  new  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR 

□ YES!  Enter  my  new  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS 

$25.00 

□ Renewal  Account  # if  renewing 

y T0TAL  Y0UR  0RDER 

^Jyou  can  also  purchase"!^  Shipping  and  handling  total 

\ our  products  at  For  orders  under  $10.00-ADD  $2.00 

"The  Outdoor  Shop" 

www.fish.state.pa.us  J?  For  orders  of  $10.00  OR  MORE-ADD  $3.00 

TOTAL  amount  enclosed 

Use  for  new  and  renewal  PA  Angler  & Boater  subscriptions,  publication  and  product  orders  and 
change  of  address. 

Name  


Street  Address 

City, State Zip  _________ 

Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Services,  P.0.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Use  check  or  money  order  for  remittance  made  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.  c 


Two  New  State  Records 


ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  certified 
two  recent  catches  by  Pennsylvania  anglers  as  new  state 
records  for  their  respective  species. 


A 4-pound  sauger  from  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
Lycoming  County  was  a record-setter  for  Tim  Waltz  of 
Williamsport.  Waltz  hooked  the  2 1 .25-inch  sauger  Novem- 
ber 1 1,2001,  while  casting  with  an  artificial  lure.  Waltz’s  fish 
bests  a 3-pound,  1 5-ounce  sauger  that  had  topped  the  records 
listing  for  1 5 years.  The  previous  record  fish  was  landed  in 
1987  in  the  Allegheny  River,  Allegheny  County. 


An  8-pound,  1 4.8-ounce  pickerel  taken  by  ice  fisherman 
Dave  Wilson  ol  Honesdale  (center)  breaks  an  even  older 
record.  The  former  mark  of  8 pounds  dates  back  to  a 1937 
catch  from  Shohola  Falls,  Pike  County.  The  pickerel  record 
had  been  the  second  oldest  ol  the  official  Pennsylvania  state 
records.  A 54-pound,  3-ounce  musky  landed  in  1924  is  still 
the  oldest  state  record  catch.  Pictured  with  Wilson  are  WCO 
Dave  Kaneski  (left)  and  Commission  President  Leon  H. 
Reed. 

Wilson  hooked  his  record-smashing  catch  January  17. 
He  was  ice  fishing  using  a tip-up  baited  with  a minnow  at  the 


Commission’s  Long  Pond  in  Wayne  County.  The  fish 
measured  30  inches  long. 

Pennsylvania  certifies  state  records  based  on  total  body 
weight.  Potential  record  fish  must  exceed  the  established 
benchmark  by  at  least  one  ounce,  as  weighed  on  a certified 
scale.  To  be  considered  for  state  record  certification,  a fish 
must  be  caught  using  legal  means,  in  season,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia waters  open  to  the  public  without  charge  or  fee.  Fish  do 
not  qualify  if  they  are  taken  from  farm  ponds;  fee-fishing 
lakes,  ponds  or  streams;  or  in  waters  restricted  to  use  by  club 
members  or  their  guests. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  the  only 
entity  that  can  certify  an  official  state  record  fish  in  the 
Commonwealth.  A complete  list  of  official  state  records  as 
recognized  by  the  Commission  can  be  found  in  the  “Fishing’ 
section  of  the  Commission’s  web  site  at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Browns  Pond,  Warren  County 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  Browns  Pond,  Warren  County.  The 
pond,  near  the  village  of  Lander,  is  a 30-acre  impoundment 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  lor  use  by  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  originally  used  the  pond  for 
warmwater  fish  propagation,  but  recently  determined  that  it 
no  longer  needs  the  impoundment  for  hatcher)'  uses.  As  a 
result,  with  the  encouragement  of  State  Representative  Jim 
Lynch,  the  Commission  has  now  opened  the  pond  (or  public 
use. 

“We’re  pleased  that  Representative  Lynch  has  expressed 
his  support  for  opening  this  pond  for  community  fishing. 
Because  the  pond  is  no  longer  used  for  hatchery-related 
purposes,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  benefit  the  public  in  a 
diflerent  way — through  use  of  the  site  lor  recreational  pur- 
poses,” said  Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Executive  Director. 

The  pond  has  fishing  opportunities  for  panfish  and 
bullhead  catfish.  The  waterway  is  relatively  shallow,  some  1 0 
feet  at  the  deepest  point.  The  surrounding  wetlands  are  home 
to  many  amphibians  and  birds. 

Commission  property  regulations  apply  to  the  use  of  the 
pond.  Specifically,  open  fires  are  prohibited,  no  swimming  is 
allowed,  vehicles  are  restricted  to  the  public  roadways,  dogs 
must  be  leashed  or  under  the  immediate  control  of  their 
owners  and  no  trees  or  vegetation  can  be  cut  or  picked. 
Parking  at  the  property  is  limited  to  that  which  is  available 
along  adjacent  roadways.  There  is  no  developed  boat  launch 
at  the  site,  but  cartop  boats,  canoes  and  kayaks  may  be  used 
to  explore  the  pond. 
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Fishing  License  Sales  Numbers  Increase 

Slightly  more  Pennsylvania  fishing  licenses  and  trout 
stamps  were  sold  in  2001  than  2000  according  to  final  sales 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  issued  a total  of  960,159  fishing 
licenses  in  2001,  up  from  947,571  sold  in  2000.  Similarly, 
the  sale  ol  trout  stamps  rose  from  689,494  in  2000  to  700,820 
in  200 1 . More  trout  stamps  were  purchased  in  200 1 than  in 
lour  of  the  previous  five  years.  Overall  revenue  from  the  sales 
of  2001  licenses  and  trout  stamps  was  up  about  $298,000 
over  those  of  year  2000  fishing  license  sales. 


More  fishing  licenses  were  sold  in  Allegheny  County 
than  in  any  other  county  last  year,  continuing  a long-standing 
trend.  In  2001,  68,826  licenses  were  reported  sold  in 
Allegheny  County.  York  County  (36,279  licenses), 
Westmoreland  County  (35,676),  Erie  County  (35,449)  and 
Lancaster  County  (34,382)  completed  the  top  five  counties 
for  license  sales. 

More  non-resident  annual  fishing  licenses  were  sold  in 
Wayne  County  (3,840)  than  any  other  county,  though 
neighboring  Pike  County  (3,751)  came  in  a close  second. 
Erie  County’s  3,644  non-resident  annual  licenses  sold  rounded 
out  the  top  three  in  that  category. 

A comparison  of  the  total  number 
of  Pennsylvania  resident  fishing  licenses 
sold  in  a county  with  that  county’s  popu- 
lation shows  Forest  County  coming  out 
on  top  of  a “per  capita”  tabulation.  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  figures  indicate  4,946 
individuals  live  in  Forest  County.  A 
total  ol  1,599  resident  licenses  were  sold 
there,  equal  to  32  percent  of  the  county’s 
population.  However,  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  limits  Pennsylvania  resi- 
dent anglers  to  purchasing  licenses  in 
their  home  county.  Therefore,  it  is 
likely  that  many  licenses  are  bought  in 
counties  other  than  the  one  of  principal 
residence. 

Cameron  County  boasted  the  high- 
est percentage  of  I icense-buyers  who  also 
bought  trout  stamps  at  98  percent  ( 1 ,233 
trout  stamps  for  1,259  licenses  sold). 
Elk  County  (97  percent — 6,027  stamps 
for  6,242  licenses)  and  Potter  County 
(95  percent — 3,265  stamps  lor  3,421 
licenses)  also  had  a high  proportion  of 
license-buyers  who  bought  trout  stamps. 

The  year  2001  was  the  first  license 
year  for  which  the  Commission  sold 
fishing  licenses  online  through  the  “Out- 
door Shop”  at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
There  were  3,119  fishing  licenses  and 
2,220  trout  stamps  sold  online  in  200 1 . 

For  complete  statistics  on  fishing 
license  sales,  go  to  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  World  Wide  Web  site, 
www  fish. state. pa. us.  While  there,  take 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Outdoor 
Shop  and  purchase  your  2002  fishing 
license  and  trout  stamp. 


'Fbftm'  from  tlje  Kite  hen 

yOtcww  Lii/H  at  (jy  Wayne  Phillips 

Tomato  tJrotfj 


Cooking  fish  in  a broth  is  a won- 
derful way  to  keep  fish  moist  and 
packed  full  of  flavor. 

Ingredients  (for  four  servings) 

16  to  20  ounces  of  bass,  cut  into 
1-inch  dices 
1 cup  diced  onion 
1 cup  diced  fennel  bulb 
1 cup  diced  mushrooms 
1 garlic  clove,  minced 
1 /2-cup  white  wine  or  chicken 
stock 

1 28-ounce  tin  of  Italian  plum 

tomatoes,  crushed 

2 tablespoons  fresh,  or  1 teaspoon 

dried,  tarragon  leaves 
Pinch  of  red  pepper  flakes 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Olive  oil 

Procedure 

Heat  2 tablespoons  olive  oil  in  a 
heavy  bottomed  large  pan.  Saute  on- 
ions, garlic,  mushrooms  and  fennel 
for  5 minutes.  Add  crushed  tomatoes 
and  wine.  Cover  and  simmer  for  30 
minutes.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Add  tarragon  and  red  pepper  flakes. 
Add  diced  fish  to  the  simmering  stock 
and  cook  uncovered  until  fish  is 
opaque,  usually  5 minutes  or  less. 


Serve 

Serve  in  pasta  bowls  with  a 
mound  of  mashed  potatoes  on  top. 
Serving  the  potatoes  on  top  allows 
the  wonderful  broth  to  combine  with 
them  to  produce  a terrific  flavor  com- 
bination of  fish,  tomatoes,  potatoes 
and  seasonings. 

Hints 

Make  this  dish  as  spicy  as  you  like 
by  adding  more  red  pepper  flakes  or 
some  of  your  favorite  hot  sauce.  Take 
care  not  to  overcook  the  fish  or  it  will 
turn  into  mush.  Cutting  the  fish  into 
3/4-inch  to  1-inch  cubes  helps  keep 
the  fish  in  pieces  after  it  is  cooked. 
T ake  the  pan  off  the  heat  while  the  fish 
is  still  transparent  or  rare  in  the  middle. 
The  residual  heat  in  the  broth  will 
finish  cooking  the  fish.  If  you  prefer 
fewer  vegetables  in  the  dish,  simply 
cut  the  quantity  in  half.  For  a milder 
tomato  flavor,  reduce  the  amount  of 
tomatoes  and  increase  the  amount  of 
wine  or  chicken  stock. 
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Reports, Term  Papers,  Research 

Teachers,  instructors,  parents,  students  and  anyone  look- 
ing for  educational  resources  from  the  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  should  check  out  our  new  education  web  page. 
Just  click  on  the  “Education”  link  in  the  left-hand  column  of 
our  main  page  at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  is  to  provide 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
through  the 

protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 


General  Information 
717-705-7800 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Architectural  Consultant 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
J.  Gary  Moore,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman  Jr.,  Human  Resources  Director 
Tom  Ford,  Director  of  Policy  and  Planning 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
717-705-7900 
Licensing,  Boat  Registration 
717-705-7930 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Grants 
Man'  Stine,  Licensing  and  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 
814-359-5100 

Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Director 
Vacant,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries 
Management 

James  E.  Harvey,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/Coolwater  Fish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 
814-359-5152 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E., 

Division  of  Engineering,  Construction  & 
Maintenance 

Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Real  Estate 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 
Vacant,  Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
717-705-7861 

Tom  Kamerzel,  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 
717-705-7833 
Subscription  Inquiries 

717-705-7835 
John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Ted  Walke,  Educational  Media  Services 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


From  kids  to  instructors,  everybody  benefits  because  the 
new  page  serves  as  a clearinghouse  for  all  the  information  you 
could  want.  Featuring  our  Educational  Resource  Catalog,  it 
provides  a great  way  to  get  educational  information  into  your 
hands  fast. 

Also  included  on  the  page  are  instructor  training  dates, 
links  to  all  the  forms  you  may  need,  and  even  links  to 
publications  you  can  print  at  home.  K- 1 2 educators  will  find 
this  page  helpful  in  meeting  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education’s  environment  and  ecology  standards  that  have 
now  become  law.  Check  the  page  often  because  we  continue 
to  add  new  information. 


Angler's  Notebook  s^jonF^ 


It  doesn’t  take  long  for  a fish  removed  from  the 
water  to  experience  permanent  damage,  even 
though  it  may  initially  swim  off.  To  preserve 
the  resource,  always  remember  to  release  your 
catch  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  when  photo- 
graphing a fish,  place  it  back  in  the  water  (or 
the  livewell)  between  pictures. 

A handy  item  to  keep  with  your  tackle  is  one 
of  those  thin  rubber  pads  used  in  the  kitchen  to 
help  twist  stubborn  lids  off  jars.  Folding  the 
rubber  over  your  line,  pinching  down  and  then 
running  your  line  through  the  pad  helps  remove 
kinks  and  twists  from  lines  and  leaders.  It  can  also 
help  you  get  a good  grip  on  your  rod  when  trying 
to  separate  the  different  sections. 


When  flyfishing,  you  don’t  have  to  wait  for 
insects  to  start  emerging  from  the  water  to  figure 

out  which  imitation  to  use.  Shaking  the  branches  of  trees  or  bushes  along  the 
bank  often  stirs  up  the  bugs  that  hatched  from  the  waterway  the  previous  day. 
Also,  look  on  streamside  rocks  for  the  nymphal  “skins”  left  behind  by  emerging 
stoneflies. 

One  way  to  make  your  aluminum  boat  quieter  is  to  coat  the  interior  with 
one  of  those  spray-on  bedliners  meant  to  be  used  on  pickup  trucks.  In  addition 
to  eliminating  much  of  the  noise  associated  with  metal  boats,  the  liner  also 
makes  it  safer  to  walk  on  the  hull  with  wet,  muddy  shoes.  Spray-on  bedliners 
can  be  found  at  most  auto  parts  suppliers. 

Removing  line  from  a reel  by  hand  can  be  a time-consuming  process.  To 
speed  it  up,  try  this  trick:  Clamp  a short  wooden  dowel  into  a power  drill. 
Attach  the  end  of  your  line  to  the  dowel,  guide  it  with  your  free  hand  and  then 
simply  run  the  drill  for  a few  seconds  to  transfer  the  line  onto  the  dowel.  If  you 
want  to  reuse  it,  remove  the  dowel  and  store  it  until  you  are  ready  to  put  the  line 
back  on  a reel. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Drought 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  calling  on 
anglers  and  boaters  to  step  up  water  conservation  measures  in 
light  of  the  recent  declaration  of  a drought  emergency  by 
Governor  Mark  Schweiker. 

“Pennsylvania’s  anglers  and  boaters  spend  a lot  of  time 
on  the  state’s  waterways,  so  they  are  often  among  the  first  to 
note  the  effects  of  a drought.  And  because  water  quantity 
affects  fish  populations,  anglers  obviously  have  a special 
interest  in  conserving  water.  We  encourage  anglers  and 
boaters  to  continue  their  current  water  conservation  prac- 
tices and  we  urge  all  Pennsylvanians  to  join  with  sportsmen 
in  doing  their  part,”  said  Commission  Executive  Director 
Peter  A.  Colangelo. 

Governor  Schweiker  declared  a drought  emergency  for 
24  counties:  Adams,  Bedlord,  Berks,  Bucks,  Carbon,  Chester, 
Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Huntingdon,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Monroe,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Perry,  Philadelphia,  Pike,  Schuylkill, 
Wayne  and  York. 

In  addition  to  the  24  counties  now  in  drought-emer- 
gency status,  seven  counties  remain  in  a drought  warning  and 
31  counties  are  under  a drought  watch. 

The  seven  counties  under  a drought  warning  are:  Co- 
lumbia, Juniata,  Mifflin,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Snyder 
and  Union.  Thirty-one  additional  counties  are  under  a 
drought  watch:  Armstrong,  Blair,  Bradford,  Butler,  Cambria, 
Cameron,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Crawford, 
Elk,  Erie,  Fayette,  Forest,  Greene,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Mercer,  Potter, 
Somerset,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Venango,  Warren 
and  Wyoming. 

According  to  Commission  officials,  it’s  too  soon  to 
predict  the  effect,  if  any,  the  drought  may  have  on  trout 
stocking  or  on  fishing  in  general. 

“Because  surface  water  levels  are  typically  higher  in  the 
spring  than  other  times,  most  streams  and  lakes  will  likely 
have  a sufficient  amount  of  water  to  support  trout  stockings. 
We  are  monitoring  the  situation,  however,  and  adjustments 
will  be  made  when  warranted,”  Colangelo  said. 

Trout  stocking  information  can  be  found  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site  at  www.fish.state.pa.us.  The  Com- 
mission will  update  schedule  changes  regularly,  but  Colangelo 
asked  anglers  to  be  especially  understanding  because  in 
response  to  the  drought,  some  “go/ no-go”  decisions  may  not 
be  made  until  the  actual  day  of  the  planned  stocking. 

Although  it’s  too  soon  to  determine  the  latest  drought’s 
affect  on  the  rest  of  2002  stocking  schedules,  the  dry  condi- 
tions experienced  across  the  Commonwealth  for  the  last 


several  years  (drought  emergencies  have  been  declared  in  five 
ol  the  last  seven  years)  have  directly  influenced  the  number  of 
trout  raised  in  state  hatcheries.  Successful  aquaculture,  the 
propagation  of  fish,  requires  a consistent  source  of  water. 
Unfortunately,  water  supplies  at  several  Commonwealth 
hatcheries  have  been  diminishing  in  recent  years.  The 
Commission  announced  early  last  year  that  it  must  reduce  the 
number  of  trout  produced  by  its  hatcheries  to  address  both 
water  quality  and  water  quantity  issues. 

Hatcheries  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  have  been  hit 
particularly  hard  with  water  supply  issues.  For  example,  early 
last  year  the  water  supply  at  the  Bellefonte  hatchery  dropped 
from  about  3,000  gallons  per  minute  to  just  over  3,700 
gallons  per  minute  in  a period  of  a few  days.  The  Bellefonte 
example  is  similar  to  the  challenges  faced  by  all  Commission 
hatcheries.  A loss  of  water,  particularly  at  times  when  the 
hatcheries  are  at  peak  capacity,  can  result  in  the  wholesale  loss 
of  fish.  By  capping  production,  the  Commission  hopes  to 
give  hatcheries  a larger  buffer  against  catastrophic  loss. 

For  more  information  on  drought  conditions,  visit  the 
PA  PowerPort  at  www.state.pa.us,  PA  Keyword:  “drought.” 
Additional  information  can  be  obtained  by  calling 
Pennsylvania's  toll-free  drought  hotline  at  1-800-437-6653. 
Questions  can  also  be  emailed  to  droughtinfo@state.pa.us. 
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Six-year-old  Nathan  Hofmann  holds  a 1 6-inch  rain- 
bow trout  he  caught  last  June  during  a fishing  derby  at 
Ole  Bull  State  Park,  Potter  County. 


Shane  Hogarth,  age  2 1/2, 
inspects  the  yellow  perch  he 
caught  at  Marsh  Creek  Lake, 
Marsh  Creek  State  Park, 
Chester  County.  Shane 
caught  the  perch  on  a 
nightcrawler.  He  was  fishing 
with  his  grandparents. 


Matthew  Hricko,  Swissvale,  PA,  caught  this  17-inch 
largemouth  last  September  in  Lake  Arthur,  Moraine 
State  Park.  The  fish  took  a minnow.  Matthew  released 
the  fish  right  after  the  picture  was  taken. 


William  Passafiume,  Pitts- 
burgh, caught  this  30-inch, 
7.5-pound  walleye  in 
Canadohta  Lake,  Crawford 
County,  in  June.  This  fish  hit 
a jig-and-minnow  combo. 


Sandy  Neumann, 
Coopersburg,  is  proud  of 
the  17.5-inch  largemouth 
bass  she  caught  in  Lake 
Nockamixon,  Nockamixon 
State  Park,  Bucks  Count}7, 
last  June.  The  fish  weighed 
about  2.8  pounds. 


Bill  Rzodkiewicz,  Fairview, 
shows  the  2-pound,  6-ounce 
brook  trout  he  caught  in 
Kinzua  Creek.  The  fish  was 
17.5  inches  long. 


Tyler  Simons  (holding  fish),  age  12,  caught  the  biggest  fish  in 
Bullfrog  Valley  Pond,  Hershey,  by  landing  this  20-inch,  5-pound 
golden  rainbow  trout.  Tyler  earned  a Junior  Angler  Award  for  the 
catch.  The  action  was  part  of  the  Annual  Fishing  Derby,  spon- 
sored by  the  Derr}7  Township  Department  of  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation, in  cooperation  with  the  Hershey  Kiwanis  Club.  Also 
pictured  are  Dr.  Richard  Simons  (left),  Tyler’s  dad;  Joe  Still  (right, 
in  back),  angler  and  friend;  and  Tyler  Esbenshade,  Tyler  Simons 
friend. 
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PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 
Infrastructure 


by  Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director ; Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 


As  regular  readers  know,  our  state  faces 
serious  problems  with  the  infrastructure 
that  supports  fishing  and  boating  in 
Pennsylvania.  These  problems  are  not 
new.  More  than  four  years  ago,  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  identified  adequate 
funding  for  infrastructure  improvements 
as  a top  priority.  We  have  sought  the 
help  of  sportsmen,  and  the  support  of 
the  General  Assembly,  for  innovative 
ways  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  infrastruc- 
ture needs  at  Pennsylvania  state  hatch- 
eries, as  well  as  dams  and  access  areas 
under  the  control  of  the  Commission. 

Upgrading  our  state  hatcheries  is 
our  first  infrastructure  priority.  Water 
quantity  and  water  quality  concerns  led 
to  the  reduction  in  trout  production  for 
2002,  and  upgrading  our  hatcheries  is 
essential  to  let  them  continue  to  operate 
within  environmental  expectations  and 
with  reduced  water  supply.  I he  Com- 
mission hired  FishPro  Consulting  Engi- 
neers and  Scientists,  the  nation’s  fore- 
most hatchery  experts,  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  independent  review  of 
the  state’s  hatchery  system.  We  have 
just  received  copies  of  the  FishPro  re- 
port, which  includes  an  executive  sum- 
mary and  three  huge  volumes  of  mate- 
rial, reviewing  all  aspects  ofour  hatchery 
system. 

While  we  have  expended  substan- 
tial resources  over  the  years  to  maintain 
our  state  hatcheries,  including  about 
$10  million  in  the  last  decade  alone, 
more  stringent  effluent  criteria  mean 
that  additional  investments  are  needed 
to  ensure  continued  compliance  with 
water  quality  expectations.  M uch  of  the 
hatchery  infrastructure  (hatch  houses, 
administrative  building,  etc.)  actually 
dates  back  to  the  early  1 900s.  Wastewa- 
ter treatment  and  hatchery  technologies 
have  evolved  substantially,  as  have  the 
expectations  for  our  discharges. 

The  time  has  come  to  address  the 
upgrade  needs  in  a comprehensive  man- 
ner, and  that’s  where  the  FishPro  report 
will  be  so  valuable  as  a blueprint  for  the 


future.  FishPro  projects  it  will  take  $50 
million  to  address  the  Priority  1 needs 
at  all  the  hatchery  facilities.  Of  the  $50 
million  total,  FishPro  believes  we  will 
need  about  $28  million  for  our  trout 
(coldwater)  hatcheries  alone.  Priority  1 
needs  are  defined  as  those  “improve- 
ments considered  essential  to  the 
station’s  ability  to  meet  assigned  fish 
production  goals  and  compliance  with 
the  Commonwealth’s  operational  codes 
and  permits.”  An  additional  $32  mil- 
lion is  needed  to  address  what  FishPro 
categorizes  as  Priority  2 and  3 needs  for 
all  the  hatcheries. 

In  the  past,  infrastructure  improve- 
ment needs  at  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion-managed hatcheries,  dams  and 
access  areas  were  accomplished  using  a 
variety  of  funding  mechanisms  includ- 
ing General  Fund  appropriations  (early 
1900s),  Commonwealth  conservation 
bond  initiatives  (Project  70  and  Project 
500),  capital  debt  bonds,  and  operating 
funds  raised  from  license  funds  and 
other  revenue.  Many  facilities  man- 
aged by  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
have  also  had  repairs  made  with  federal 
Sportfish  Restoration  Program  fund- 
ing. The  last  major  Commonwealth 
investment  in  developing  infrastruc- 
ture for  fishing  and  boating  was  under 
Project  500,  which  was  enacted  over  30 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  $25  million 
(nearly  $100  million  in  current  dollars) 
was  allotted  to  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission for  infrastructure  development 
projects,  including  hatchery  develop- 
ment and  upgrades. 

The  issues  we  face  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  national  in  scope.  As  I men- 
tioned before,  the  March  and  April 
2002  issues  of  Field  and  Stream  maga- 
zine had  articles  entitled  “Storm  Warn- 
ings,” by  Bob  Marshall.  He  observed 
that  “infrastructure,  the  physical  prop- 
erties that  make  hunting  and  fishing 
possible,  has  taken  a beating  in  many 
states.”  Fish  and  wildlife  agencies  across 
the  United  States  have  had  to  use  scarce 


revenue  from  license  buyers  to  do  the 
basics  as  “maintenance  of  boat  ramps, 
fish  hatcheries,  reservoirs,  ponds,  dams 
and  road  systems — as  well  as  land  ac- 
quisition— has  been  abandoned.” 

The  Pennsylvania  General  Assem- 
bly is  considering  an  innovative  ap- 
proach to  funding  fish  and  wildlife  in- 
frastructure need  in  legislation  to  ex- 
tend “tipping  fees”  and  enlarge  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  money  may  be 
spent.  Under  current  law,  a tipping  fee 
of  $2  per  ton  is  charged  for  waste 
dumped  in  Pennsylvania  landfills.  Pro- 
posals before  the  General  Assembly 
would  increase  the  fee  and  devote  some 
additional  revenue  to  conservation  and 
related  purposes.  One  bill  increases  the 
tipping  fee  to  $6  per  ton  and  allocates 
the  revenue  to  the  Environmental  Stew- 
ardship Fund  for  “Growing  Greener” 
purposes,  as  well  as  the  Conservation 
Heritage  Account  for  fish  and  wildlife 
infrastructure  and  other  purposes. 

As  1 write  this,  the  details  of  the 
final  version  of  tipping  fee  legislation 
are  not  yet  known.  It’s  important  that 
this  bill  devotes  at  least  5CR  per  ton  of 
the  increased  tipping  fees  to  a conserva- 
tion account  to  be  allocated  to  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  Game  Commis- 
sion and  Wild  Resource  Conservation 
Fund.  If  just  50<f  per  ton  were  provided 
for  these  agencies,  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  and  Game  Commission 
would  each  receive  several  million  dol- 
lars per  year  to  be  used  for  infrastruc- 
ture improvements. 

The  concept  of  investing  50<f  per 
ton  of  increased  tipping  fees  for  fish- 
and-wildlife-related  purposes  has  won 
broad  bipartisan  support.  Over  60 
members  of  the  House  are  co-sponsor- 
ing House  Bill  2500,  sponsored  by  State 
Representatives  David  Levdansky  and 
Bruce  Smith.  It  is  certainly  appropriate 
to  invest  landfill  tipping  fees  in  fish  and 
wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation  because 
of  the  effects  that  landfills  have  on 
waterways  and  watersheds,  wildlife  and 
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aquatic  life.  This  innovative  approach 
would  provide  stable,  long-term  hand- 
ing for  our  conservation  agencies. 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  we 
should  know  whether,  with  your  help 
and  the  support  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, Pennsylvania  has  taken  ma- 
jor strides  in  funding  efforts  to  “keep 
Pennsylvania  fishing.” 


Trout 
Summit 
Slated  for 
September 
2002 


Plans  are  well  underway  for  the  Trout 
Summit,  which  will  be  held  in  Har- 
risburg on  September  27  and  28, 
2002. 

The  first  day  of  the  Summit  will 
be  a symposium  for  state  and  federal 
officials  from  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states  to  discuss  issues  and  approaches 
to  dealing  with  trout  management. 

The  second  day  of  the  Trout 
Summit  will  give  the  Commission 
staff  the  opportunity  to  brief  leaders 
of  statewide  sportsmen  and  trout 
fishing  groups,  participants  in  past 
trout  workgroups,  and  interested 
anglers  on  important  recent  devel- 
opments. The  Summit  will  invite 
participation  by  diverse  non-gov- 
ernmental groups  and  organizations. 
TheTrout  Summitwill  also  provide 
the  opportunity  in  a workgroup/ 
focus  group  setting  for  anglers  and 
their  representatives  to  have  input 
on  these  important  issues. 

For  more  information,  visit 
the  Commission’s  web  site, 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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Reptiles 


Last  April,  during  this  issue’s  production,  Commission  graphic  artist  Ron  Kuhn 
brought  in  a caged  northern  fence  lizard.  His  father-in-law,  Steve  Waggoner, 
had  captured  the  reptile  in  a wooded  area  of  his  property  and  had  given  it  to  Ron. 
Ron  had  placed  tree  bark  and  leaves  in  the  cage,  and  against  this  backdrop  I 
photographed  the  lizard.  The  next  day  Ron  returned  the  lizard  to  its  original 
capture  site. 

During  this  time  we  had  also  been  preparing  the  Summer:  PLAY  Newsletter, 
which  appears  in  this  issue.  Its  subject  is  reptiles  in  Pennsylvania. 

Photographing  the  northern  fence  lizard  and  preparing  the  PLAY  Newslet- 
ter for  publication  made  me  think  about  Pennsylvania  reptiles.  We  anglers  buy 
fishing  licenses  and  trout  stamps  to  catch  fish,  so  reptiles  and  amphibians  aren’t 
often  in  the  spotlight  of  our  pursuits.  However,  most  anglers  know  that 
Commission  waterways  conservation  officers  protect  Pennsylvania’s  amphib- 
ians and  reptiles  and  their  habitats,  in  addition  to  protecting  fish  and  the  places 
where  they  live.  Along  these  lines,  check  the  timber  rattlesnake  item,  by  WCO 
Cadet  Thomas  McMann,  in  this  issue’s  “Notes  from  the  Streams,”  on  page  54. 

We  anglers  might  not  know  as  much  about  reptiles  and  amphibians  as  we 
know  about,  say,  catching  trout  on  opening  day.  Nevertheless,  some  of  us 
anglers  are  interested  in  and  curious  about  reptiles  and  amphibians.  Check  the 
letter  on  hellbenders  in  this  issue’s  “Mail”  column,  on  page  5. 

Most  of  us  anglers  also  know  that  some  amphibians  and  reptiles  become 
meals  for  the  fish  we  seek.  For  this  reason  it’s  easy  to  understand  how  we  can 
sometimes  underestimate  the  value  of  our  reptiles  and  amphibians.  Still,  we 
know  that  reptiles  and  amphibians  are  part  of  our  aquatic  environment,  and  as 
such  we  become  increasingly  curious  about  them,  and  welcome  information 
that  helps  us  learn  about  them. 

When  I looked  into  the  northern  fence  lizard’s  eyes  close  enough  to  study 
the  surrounding  intricate  patterns,  I,  angler  that  1 am,  embraced  these  ideas 
more  fully. 

The  Summer  PLAY  Newsletter  focusing  on  Pennsylvania  reptiles  begins  on 
page  36. — Art  Michaels,  Editor. 
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Paddlefish,  Atlantic  salmon 

Enclosed  find  what  I thought  was  a very  interesting  article 
on  paddlefish  (“Progress  with  Paddlefish  Restoration,"  by 
Dudley  Parr,  Jan/Feb  1999,  page  13).  This  is,  no  doubt,  the 
reason  there  are  so  few  paddlefish  in  PA  waters — greed.  Sure 
hope  the  restoration  plan  is  going  well. 

In  the  early  1940s,  fishing  as  a kid,  I found  the  skeletal 
remains  of  a paddlefish  at  Flat  Rock  Dam  on  the  Schuylkill 
River,  Gladwyne.  They  may  have  inhabited  the  Schuylkill  at 
one  time  in  good  quantities.  Might  still  be  in  there,  or  you 
could  reintroduce  them. 

Also,  I suspect  that  the  Atlantic  salmon  used  to  run  up  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  when  the  water  level  was  up 
higher  and  the  water  was  colder  and  purer. — Thomas  Brown, 
Gladwyne. 

Paddlefish  are  not  native  to  the  Delaware  River  water- 
shed, which  includes  the  Schuylkill  River.  As  a result,  it  was 
unlikely  that  the  skeletal  remains  of  the  fish  you  found  in  the 
Schuylkill  River  near  Flat  Rock  Dam  in  the  early  1 940s  were 
those  of  a paddlefish.  In  Pennsylvania,  paddlefish  are  native 
to  the  Ohio  River  watershed,  which  includes  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  rivers. 

Shortnose  and  Atlantic  sturgeon  are  native  to  the  Dela- 
ware River  watershed.  Sturgeon  and  paddlefish  have  similar 
body  shapes.  The  similarities  include  an  elongated  snout, 
sub-terminal  mouth  and  a heterocercal  (sharklike)  tail.  Un- 
fortunately, their  presence  in  the  Schuylkill  River  in  the 
1940s  was  also  unlikely  because  of  Fairmount  Dam.  Atlantic 
sturgeon  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  the  ocean  or  in  brackish 
water  and  return  each  spring  to  freshwater  rivers  to  spawn. 
Shortnose  sturgeon  spend  their  lives  in  a relatively  small  area 
of  the  Delaware  River  and  are  rarely  found  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Schuylkill  River.  Fairmount  Dam,  located  downriver 
from  Flat  Rock  Dam,  was  built  between  1810  and  1820,  and 
it  blocked  the  upriver  migration  of  fish,  including  sturgeon, 
from  the  Delaware  River.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  you 
found  the  skeleton  of  a sturgeon  that  someone  caught  in  the 
Delaware  River  and  released  or  discarded  in  the  Schuylkill 
River. 


The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  does  not  have  any  record 
of  Atlantic  salmon  running  up  the  Delaware  River.  Atlantic 
salmon  are  known  to  occur  in  the  Connecticut  River  and  a 
few  strays  have  been  found  in  the  Hudson  River.  Any 
Atlantic  salmon  found  in  the  Delaware  River  would  have  to 
have  strayed  far  off  course. — Dave  Miko,  Fisheries  Biologist. 

Here  is  a photo  of  my  10-year-old  son,  Jacob,  with  his  first 
keeper  northern  pike.  The  fish  was  36  inches  long  and 
weighed  more  than  1 3 pounds.  Jacob  caught  the  pike  in  early 
November  last  year  on  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Berwick. 
He  used  a live  chub  and  ultralight  tackle  with  4-pound-test 
line.  He  was  fishing  for  smallmouths,  so  no  wire  leader  was 
used.  It  took  him  almost  30  minutes  to  land  this  fish. — Sta>i 
Lushinsky,  Stroudsburg. 


Hellbenders 

This  past  T uesday  night  my  buddy  hooked  into  a big  ugly 
animal  that  looked  like  a prehistoric  salamander.  He  said  he 
thought  it  was  a “hellbender.  " What’s  a hellbender? — Emailed 
item  (from  one  or  more  people)  taken  from  the  “ Q&A  "area  of  the 
Commission’s  web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


Hellbenders  are  Pennsylvania’s  largest  salamanders. 
They  can  reach  29  inches  long  and  weigh  up  to  5 pounds. 
Typical  hellbenders  found  in  Pennsylvania  streams  are  1 0 
to  20  inches  long.  Hellbenders  come  out  only  at  night. 
They  reside  in  clean,  clear-flowing  rivers  and  streams  with 
lots  of  rocks,  under  which  they  hide.  Anglers  fishing  at 
night  sometimes  inadvertently  catch  hellbenders  by  hook 
and  line. 

Hellbenders  aren’t  very  pretty,  but  they  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Pennsylvania’s  stream  and  river  ecosystems. 
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Scientists  estimate  that  they  can  live  30  to  50  years.  They 
co-exist  very  well  with  native  trout  populations.  They 
don’t  eat  trout.  If  you  catch  a hellbender,  you  should 
release  it  unharmed  to  the  waters  from  which  taken. 

Golden  rainbow  trout 

This  year  for  the  first  time  I caught  what  I’ve  always  called 
a “palomino”  trout.  When  I took  it  to  the  bait  shop,  nobody 
could  agree  on  what  kind  of  trout  it  really  was.  Some  guys 
agreed  with  me  that  it  was  a palomino.  Others  said  it  was  a 
golden  trout.  And  somebody  else  said  that  we  don’t  have 
golden  trout  in  PA  and  that  my  fish  was  a sterile  albino 


rainbow  trout.  But  1 thought  albinos  were  white,  not  orange. 
I figured  since  the  Commission  stocked  this  fish,  you’d  know 
what  kind  of  fish  it  really  is.  Can  you  help? — Emailed  item 
(from  one  or  more  people ) taken  from  the  “ Q&A  ” area  of  the 
Commission ’s  web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.  us. 

The  golden-orange  trout  stocked  by  the  Commission 
are  accurately  called  “golden  rainbow  trout.”  The  golden 
rainbow  trout  originated  from  a single  rainbow  trout  that 
was  spawned  in  the  fall  of  1954  in  West  Virginia.  This 
trout’s  body  color  was  a mixture  of  golden  and  normally 
pigmented  tissue.  When  this  fish  was  crossed  with  a 
normally  pigmented  rainbow  trout,  the  offspring  (what 
we  have  come  to  refer  to  as  “palomino”  rainbow  trout) 


were  lighter  in  color. 

Golden  rainbow  trout  and  palomino  rainbow  trout 
are  not  sterile  hybrids.  They  are  simply  color  variations 
of  rainbow  trout  (Oncorhynchus  mykiss ) and  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  golden  trout  (Oncorhynchus 
aguabonita)  native  to  a few  drainages  in  California.  It 
took  selective  breeding  for  several  generations  to  result  in 
the  development  of  true  breeding  golden  rainbow  trout. 
Typically  these  fish  are  more  of  a brilliant-golden  color 
than  the  palomino  rainbow  trout,  which  has  a color  phase 
intermediate  between  the  golden  and  normally  pigmented 
rainbow  trout. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  rise  of  the  palomino  rainbow 
trout  stemmed  from  obtaining  fertilized  golden  rainbow 
trout  eggs  from  West  Virginia.  When  these  golden 
rainbow  trout  reached  maturity,  they  were  crossed  with 
normally  pigmented  rainbow  trout  and  the  offspring 
resulted  in  the  development  of  the  palomino  rainbow 
trout.  The  initial  stockings  of  palomino  rainbow  trout  in 
Pennsylvania  waters  occurred  during  the  1 967  season.  At 
present,  however,  because  of  their  more  brilliant  colora- 
tion, we  use  golden  rainbow  trout  exclusively  for  produc- 
tion purposes  instead  of  the  lighter  palomino  rainbow 
trout. 


Letters  to  the  & editor 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  invites  you  to  write  or 
email  letters  to  the  editor  if  you  have  an  idea  on 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  content;  a question  or 
concern  about  the  Commission;  something  to  say  about 
fish  and  fishing,  or  boats  and  boating;  or  a helpful  idea 
for  anglers  or  boaters.  Please  hold  letters  to  no  more 
than  200  words.  Letters  must  be  signed  with  the 
writer’s  name  and  address.  Letters  to  the  Commission 
become  the  property  of  the  Commission,  and  they  are 
edited  for  clarity  and  space  considerations. 

Address  correspondence  to:  Editor,  PA  Angler  & 
Boater,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000; 
or  contact  the  Commission  through  its  web  site: 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Correction 

In  the  “Currents”  section  of  the  May/June  2002 
issue,  the  item  on  “Drought,”  on  page  62,  listed  the 
Pennsylvania  toll-free  drought  hotline  phone  number 
incorrectly.  The  correct  phone  number  is  1-888-457- 
6653.  We  regret  this  error. 
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Largemouth  bass  anglers  often  learn  one  of  the  best  walleye 
fishing  patterns  before  most  walleye  anglers  do.  Fishing  a 
plastic  worm  or  weedless  jig-and-pig  through  deep,  sparse 
weeds,  they  are  surprised  to  see  that  what  they  supposed 
was  a lunker  bass  turned  out  to  be  a hefty  walleye.  In 
typical  natural  lakes,  or  any  lakes  with  extensive  weed  beds, 
if  there  are  walleyes,  some  of  them  will  probably  be  in  deep 
weeds.  Ignored  by  most  walleye  anglers  who  prefer  to  fish 
deeper,  open  water,  and  fed  by  the  relative  abundance  of 
the  weed  beds,  these  are  often  some  of  the  bigger  walleyes 
in  any  lake. 

Like  most  game  fish,  all  walleyes  do  not  behave  the 
same.  A radio-telemetry  study  in  a New  York  lake  showed 
three  main  behavior  patterns:  Those  that  traveled  around 
the  basin,  those  that  moved  from  place  to  place  at  the 
edges  of  weed  beds,  and  those  that  spent  most  of  their  time 
at  one  area  in  the  weed  beds.  So  do  not  assume  that  just 
because  you  can  catch  walleyes  in  deeper  water,  that  is  the 
only  thing  going.  If  conditions  are  right,  there  are  prob- 
ably walleyes  in  the  weeds. 

Walleyes  might  be  in  the  weeds  whenever  the  weeds 
provide  a suitable  environment.  This  is  generally  whenever 
they  are  green  and  producing  oxygen.  Weeds  may  be  high 
enough  to  provide  cover  by  the  time  walleye  season  opens 
in  May.  By  mid-September,  some  weeds  are  beginning  to 
die.  As  they  die,  they  lose  their  appeal  as  walleye  habitat. 
Finding  the  last  green  weeds  of  fall  often  leads  to  fabulous 
fishing.  Look  for  this  action  from  late  September  through 
|l  October. 

Walleyes  hunt  in  the  weeds  for  the  same  reasons  as 
[ | other  predatory  fish.  They  are  there  to  eat.  Not  shaped 
| for  tight  maneuvering,  walleyes  are  most  likely  to  be  in 


sparse  weeds  or  along  the  deeper  edges  of  weed  beds.  But 
do  not  judge  weed  beds  by  their  appearance  at  the  surface. 
During  summer,  weeds  often  mat  at  the  surface  even 
though  they  are  sparse  underwater. 

To  fish  weed  beds  successfully  for  walleyes,  you  should 
be  able  to  form  an  image  of  the  way  they  look  underwater. 
Unless  you  dive  underwater,  you  always  look  at  weeds 
from  above,  seeing  their  widest  circumference.  The 
purpose  of  leaves  is  to  catch  sunlight.  Plants  do  not  waste 
much  energy  on  growth  in  the  shade.  So  while  the  leaves 
may  form  a dense  mat  close  to  or  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  close  to  the  bottom  there  may  be  only  a few  scat- 
tered stalks  (see  Figure  1). 


Figure  1.  Even  though  viewing  from  above  you  might  see  a thick  mat 
of  weeds,  underneath  there  are  only  the  thin  stalks  of  the  weeds. 

This  is  where  walleyes  live.  Even  during  midday,  light  is  dim,  the 
way  they  like  it.  This  is  one  of  the  better  patterns  for  midday 
fishing. 
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Walleyes  hunt  in  the  weeds  for  the  same  reasons  as  other  predatory 
fish.  They  are  there  to  eat.  Not  shaped  for  tight  maneuvering, 
walleyes  are  most  likely  to  be  in  sparse  weeds  or  along  the  deeper  edges 
of  weed  beds. 


Blasting  through  heavy  cover 

Sometimes  the  only  way  to  get  to  walleyes  is  to  blast 
through  a thick  mat  of  leaves.  This  takes  some  weight, 
and  a shape  to  pass  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  weeds 
without  snagging.  Bait  might  be  out  of  the  question 
because  weeds  are  too  thick,  and  it  probably  would  not 
survive  many  trips  through  the  weeds.  Fishing  this 
situation  is  nearly  identical  to  flipping  for  bass,  except  for 
the  lures. 

Walleyes  prefer  more  slender  lures  than  the  typical 
bass-flipping  jig-and-pig.  Use  an  “Arkie”  jig  head,  which 
has  a weed  guard,  but  instead  of  tipping  the  jig  with  a pork 
frog,  use  a more  slender  pork  strip.  And  instead  of  the 
black  or  brown  pork  preferred  by  bass  anglers,  try  white, 
yellow  or  lime  green.  The  same  goes  for  the  jig  colors.  A 
lime-green  jig  with  a yellow  pork  trailer  is  an  excellent 
combination.  A brown  jig  with  an  orange  trailer  can  also 
be  productive. 

The  Arkie-style  jig  is  most  often  dressed  with  a lively 
rubber  or  plastic  skirt.  Sometimes  it  is  dressed  with 
bucktail,  and  this  might  be  the  better  choice  for  walleye 
fishing  because  it  is  more  slender  when  it  gets  wet. 

Another  minor  variation  from  flipping  for  bass  is 
distance.  Flipping  through  thick  weeds  works  best  when 
the  line  is  right  under  the  rod  tip.  In  this  position,  the  jig 
drops  straight  down,  and  if  a fish  does  not  take  it,  it  comes 
straight  back  up  the  same  way.  But  walleyes  can  be  more 


skittish  than  largemouth  bass.  Usually  you  should  fish  a 
little  farther  from  the  boat.  The  jig  and  line  will  hang  on 
more  weeds,  but  there  is  no  way  around  it.  If  this  were  too 
easy,  maybe  too  many  anglers  would  do  it. 

Otherwise,  flipping  for  walleyes  is  like  flipping  for 
bass.  Move  a lot,  usually  with  an  electric  motor,  and  cover 
a lot  of  water  while  you  are  searching.  There  is  no  need  to 
give  walleyes  more  than  a few  seconds  to  look  at  the  jig 
before  moving,  unless  it  is  tipped  with  live  bait.  It  might 
pay,  though,  to  wiggle  the  jig  several  times.  Your  patience 
should  be  tempered  by  the  area  you  have  to  cover,  and 
whether  you  have  found  a concentration  of  walleyes.  Be 
much  more  patient  when  you  are  confident  there  are 
walleyes  in  the  area. 

Once  you  have  located  an  area  that  holds  walleyes,  live 
bait  becomes  a better  option.  Now  you  can  let  it  sit  in  one 
place.  This  can  be  done  with  an  Arkie  jig,  or  with  an  egg 
sinker  and  a weedless  hook.  Use  a smaller  hook  than  you 
would  normally  use  because  it  minimizes  the  odds  of 
snagging. 

Standard  bass  flipping  rods,  7.5  feet  in  length  and 
fairly  stiff,  work  fine  for  walleye  flipping.  Even  longer  rods 
would  be  better. 

Though  walleyes  can  be  quite  line-shy  in  clear  water, 
you  must  compromise  when  you  fish  through  thick  mats 
of  weeds.  Line  of  10-pound  test  is  about  right — any 
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Walleyes  might  be  in  the  weeds  whenever 
the  weeds  provide  a suitable 
environment.  This  is  generally  whenever 
they  are  green  and  producing  oxygen. 


lighter  and  you  would  lose  most  big  walleyes.  Any 
heavier  and  hits  will  decrease.  Try  a low-visibility, 
translucent  green  line.  Green,  understandably,  is  fairly 
easy  to  overlook  in  the  weed  beds. 

Walleyes  take  advantage  of  weeds  probably  both  as 
cover  from  above,  since  they  are  rarely  in  such  shallow, 
clear  water  during  daylight  without  weeds,  and  as 
concealment  Irom  prey.  They  tend  to  feed  more  often 
than  walleyes  in  deeper  water,  perhaps  because  the 
weeds  provide  cover,  but  probably  more  because  the 
shallower  water  is  warmer.  Their  metabolic  rate  is  faster 
in  warmer  water.  They  digest  food  faster  and  use  more 
energy. 

Walleyes  are  not  built  for  fancy  maneuvering  in  the 
weeds,  so  the  best  place  to  fish  is  along  the  outer  edges 
ol  thicker  weed  beds.  Many  walleye  anglers  troll  along 
these  edges.  This  is  often  very  effective.  But  when 
walleyes  are  less  aggressive,  you  have  to  get  your  lures 
closer  to  the  weeds.  T his  can  be  difficult  because  the 
edges  of  weed  beds  are  seldom  straight.  Trolling  past 
the  tips  of  the  outermost  weeds  does  not  get  close 
enough  to  most  weeds.  Any  method  that  covers  the 
edges  tight  enough  to  catch  sluggish  walleyes  is  going  to 
get  into  the  weeds. 

Tickling  the  weed  edges 

A very  effective  method  of  fishing  for  walleyes 
along  any  weed  edge  uses  very  light  jigs  tipped  with 
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Flipping  for  walleyes  is  like  flipping  for  bass.  Move  a lot,  usually 
with  an  electric  motor,  and  cover  a lot  of  water  while  you  are 
searching. 


bait.  Light  jigs,  1 /32-ounce  to  1/16-ounce,  especially 
when  tipped  with  hall  of  a nightcrawler,  are  not  heavy 
enough  to  pull  line  into  the  weeds.  Just  as  important,  the 
small  hooks  are  not  as  apt  to  snag  as  are  larger  hooks 
because  a piece  of  nightcrawler  fills  the  hook  gap,  acting  as 
a weed  guard.  This  terminal  rig  can  be  cast  across  the 
weed  edges  and  retrieved,  with  a little  practice,  so  the  jig 
slides  over  the  weeds  and  then  slowly  falls  to  the  bottom 
between  the  weeds  (see  Figure  2). 


Figure  2.  Use  a very  light  jig  head  tipped  with  bait  to  tickle  the 
weed  edges.  A 1 /32-ounce  or  1/1 6-ounce  jig  is  not  heavy  enough  to 
pull  line  through  the  weeds,  so  if  it  is  fished  carefully,  the  rig  crawls 
over  the  weeds  and  then  falls  into  gaps  between  the  weeds. 


A gentle  touch  is  required  to  make  this  work.  You 
have  to  be  able  to  feel  the  jig,  know  when  to  lift,  when  to 
wiggle  the  rod  tip,  and  when  to  give  it  a light  snap.  Sure, 


you  will  snag  a few  weeds.  Patience  is  a must.  But  it  is 
this  challenge  that  keeps  down  serious  walleye  fishing 
pressure  in  the  weeds. 

A long  rod  can  be  a very  big  help.  It  raises  the  angle  of 
the  line  and  improves  your  ability  to  apply  upward  pres- 
sure. 

Complicating  this  situation  is  that  the  water  is  typi- 
cally very  clear.  Without  clear  water  there  would  be  no 
deeper  weeds.  So  light  line  is  very  important.  Six-pound- 
test  is  a good  choice.  Four-pound-test  might  be  even 
better.  Getting  a big  walleye  out  of  the  weeds  on  such 
light  line  can  be  difficult,  but  not  as  impossible  as  it  might 
seem. 

Baits 

A general  guideline  for  choosing  baits  is  to  use 
nightcrawlers  from  late  May  through  mid-September.  Use 
live  minnows  the  rest  of  the  time.  This  applies  to  walleye 
fishing  in  or  out  of  the  weeds.  Leeches  can  be  used 
anytime  in  place  of  nightcrawlers.  Nightcrawlers  get 
picked  apart  by  panfish  whenever  panfish  are  abundant. 

But  this  is  also  a very  good  method  for  catching  larger 
panfish.  Even  though  you  might  be  fishing  for  walleyes, 
you  probably  would  not  object  to  catching  8-inch  bluegills, 
or  foot-long  yellow  perch.  With  a few  of  those  in  the  ice 
chest,  you  might  be  more  inclined  to  release  walleyes. 

Pennsylvania’s  aggressive  expansion  of  walleyes  has 
given  most  anglers  opportunities  to  fish  for  this  popular 
species.  Fishing  the  weeds  might  unlock  the  walleye  secrets 
of  your  local  lake.O 
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by  Jerry  Bush 


Imagine  camping  in  an  area  where  a meandering  brook 
whispers.  You  awaken  under  darkened,  star-studded  skies, 
and  prepare  breakfast  on  an  open  fire  while  the  coffee 
perks.  Before  long,  the  morning  activities  include  a hike 
to  a serene  fishing  spot.  The  reflection  of  the  rising  sun 
settles  on  the  water’s  surface  as  trout  or  bass  attack  your 
offering. 

Sounds  great,  doesn’t  it?  A trip  to  some  exotic 
location  isn’t  exactly  necessary!  You  can  have  all  of  these 
delights  right  here  at  home!  Consider  these  five  wilderness 
fishing  adventures  in  selected  Pennsylvania  state  parks. 

Chapman  State  Park 

Nestled  in  Warren  County,  Chapman  State  Park 
awaits  anglers  who  want  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a main- 
tained campground  while  still  experiencing  a true  wilder- 
ness fishing  excursion.  About  5 miles  south  of  the  town  of 
Clarendon,  the  park  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Allegh- 
eny National  Forest,  where  it  is  easily  accessible  by  any 
motor  vehicle. 

Brook  trout  and  bass  swim  freely  in  the  68-acre 
impoundment  created  by  Chapman  Dam.  The  West 
Branch  of  Tionesta  Creek,  which  flows  into  and  out  of  the 
lake,  is  also  amply  stocked  with  brookies.  The  fish  are 
nearly  as  plentiful  as  the  peace  and  quiet. 

The  surrounding  terrain  is  best  described  as  moun- 
tainous, and  it  is  covered  with  mature  forest.  Several 


hiking  trails  course  through  and  around  the  park,  so 
adventurous  anglers  may  choose  to  trek  several  miles  into 
State  Game  Lands  29,  which  borders  the  park.  By  doing 
so  you  can  cast  to  some  seldom-disturbed  brook  trout 
residing  in  the  West  Branch  of  Tionesta  Creek. 

Note  that  Chapman  State  Park’s  campground  is  closed 
from  December  1 5 to  April  1 . 

Cook  Forest  State  Park 

Cook  Forest  State  Park’s  borders  extend  into  Clarion, 
Forest  and  Jefferson  counties.  This  popular  destination 
offers  year-round  camping.  The  surrounding  old-growth 
timber  is  called  the  “Forest  Cathedral.”  It  is  the  largest 
remaining  stand  of  old-growth  timber  in  the  eastern  U.S. 

Area  anglers  are  quick  to  recommend  the  trout  fishery 
of  nearby  Tom’s  Run,  but  don’t  miss  the  fabulous  small- 
mouth  bass  fishing  available  in  the  Clarion  River.  A 
spinning  outfit  will  turn  the  trick.  If  you  are  into  fly- 
fishing you  will  enjoy  the  way  these  fighters  attack  dry 
flies.  On  occasion  I have  caught  and  released  three  dozen 
or  more  bass  in  an  afternoon  of  fly  fishing  the  Clarion. 

Miles  of  this  waterway  are  open  to  commercial  canoe- 
ing, kayaking  and  float-tube  adventures.  These  activities 
provide  a great  way  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  water  when 
taking  a break  from  your  fishing  adventure.  Unless  you  are 
incredibly  patient,  avoid  these  areas  while  angling.  The 
best  bass  fishing  is  accessible  downstream  of  the  town  of 
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Cooksburg. 

Persons  with  disabilities 
and  children  under  the  age  of 
12  will  find  exceptional 
opportunities  to  hook  trout  in 
a stocked  pool  near  the  park 
office.  A level,  grass  bank 
provides  easy  access  for  persons 
with  disabilities. 

Raccoon  Creek  State 
Park 

One  of  the  largest  state 
parks  in  the  Commonwealth, 

Raccoon  Creek  occupies  more 
than  100  acres,  in  Beaver 
County,  just  a stone’s  throw 
Irom  Pittsburgh.  Raccoon 
Creek  State  Park  Lake  provides 
ample  opportunities  for  trout 
and  bass  enthusiasts. 

Phis  park  was  initiated  as  a 
Recreational  Demonstration 
Area  by  the  National  Park 
Service  in  the  1930s,  and  it 
continues  to  evolve.  Even 
though  the  park  boasts  modern  sites,  some  with  the 
convenience  of  electricity,  anglers  seeking  a true  wilderness 
atmosphere  should  raise  a tent  in  the  wooded  campground. 

Ol  course,  nothing  says  you  have  to  rough  it  all  the 
time.  11  planning  your  trip  far  enough  in  advance,  modern 
cabins  are  available  tor  rent.  Additionally,  a special 
lakeside  lodge  with  three  bedrooms  is  accessible  by  reserva- 
tion. The  lodge,  which  sleeps  up  to  nine,  would  serve 
perfectly  as  quarters  lor  a group  of  friends  wishing  to 
experience  a “bush  camp”  outing. 

Bluegills,  yellow  perch,  walleyes,  muskellunge,  crappies 
and  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass  populate  the  lake. 
Rainbow  trout  and  brook  trout  are  stocked.  The  trout 
provide  excellent  fishing  opportunities  spring,  winter  and 
fall,  but  they  become  tight-lipped  once  the  water  tempera- 
ture rises  above  62  degrees. 

Summer’s  diehard  trout  anglers  often  hike  to  some  of 
the  lake’s  cooler  feeder  streams.  Fly  fishermen  working  the 
water  early  and  late  in  the  day  have  the  best  chance  ol 
success. 

Leonard  Harrison  State  Park 

The  next  gem  is  Leonard  Harrison  State  Park,  located 
alongside  Pine  Creek  Gorge,  also  known  as  the  Grand 
Canyon  ol  Pennsylvania.  The  overlook  and  surrounding 
scenery  can  only  be  described  as  magnificent. 

Pine  Creek  meanders  through  the  bottom  of  the  gorge, 
and  it  beckons  truly  adventurous  hiking  anglers  who  are  in 
good  physical  condition.  A long,  steep  hike  with  an  800- 


foot  change  in  elevation  leads 
to  Pine  Creek’s  hard-fighting 
trout,  panfish  and  small- 
mouth bass. 

Anglers  may  also  enter- 
tain the  option  of  transport- 
ing bicycles  to  an  access  point 
on  Pine  Creek  Trail,  which 
parallels  the  water’s  path. 

The  biking  option  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  to  move 
front  one  fishing  hole  to 
another  with  the  aid  of  the 
two-wheeler. 

Campers  at  Leonard 
Harrison  State  Park  may  opt 
to  lure  trout  swimming  the 
waters  of  nearby  stocked 
streams.  These  rivulets 
include  Marsh  Creek,  Stoney 
Fork  Creek,  Straight  Run  and 
Four-Mile  Run.  A trail 
known  as  “The  Turkey  Path’’ 
runs  along  Four-Mile’s  banks, 
providing  access  to  hikers 
throughout  the  area. 

Ricketts  Glen  State  Park 

Moving  east  into  Luzerne,  Sullivan  and  Columbia 
counties,  Ricketts  Glen  State  Park  provides  a wilderness 
experience,  even  though  it  is  located  less  than  40  minutes 
from  Wilkes-Barre  and  60  minutes  from  Scranton.  The 
park’s  22  free-flowing  waterfalls  add  to  the  already  spec- 
tacular scenery. 

Lake  Jean  consists  of  245  water  acres.  Look  for  action 
with  bass  and  panfish. 

Mountain  Springs  Lake,  located  at  the  eastern  end  ol 
the  park,  offers  a special  treat  for  trout-seeking  fly  anglers. 
The  trout  inhabiting  the  40-acre  lake  cooperate  by  attack- 
ing caddisflies  and  other  floaters,  but  only  if  you’re  casting 
pre-dawn  or  late-dusk  hours.  If  you  sleep  in,  try  green 
inchworm  imitations,  which  seem  to  fool  many  fish  during 
the  day.  Spincasting  anglers  do  well  with  mealworms,  red 
worms  and  grubs. 

As  of  this  writing,  Mountain  Springs  Lake  is  drawn 
down  a few  feet  and  has  not  been  stocked  with  trout. 

The  next  time  you’re  dreaming  of  a wilderness  fishing 
adventure,  remember  the  opportunities  in  Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania  state  parks  offer  golden  experiences  to  anglers 
who  want  to  enjoy  a blazing  campfire  and  sleep  under  the 
stars — especially  if  you  enjoy  quiet,  controlled  environ- 
ments. Try  it,  you’ll  like  it!  0 
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For  more  information 

Toll-free  reservations  for  any  Pennsyl- 
vania state  park:  1-888-PAPARKS. 

• Chapman  Dam  State  Park,  R.R.  2, 
Clarendon,  PA  16313;  (814)  723-0250; 
tent  and  camper,  many  sites  w/electric,  pit 
toilets. 

• Cook  Forest  State  Park,  River  Road, 
Cooksburg,  PA  16217;  (814)  744-8407; 
tent  and  camper,  cabins,  many  sites  w / 
electric,  showers/pit  and  flush  toilets. 

• Leonard  Harrison  State  Park,  R.R. 

6,  Wellsboro,  PA  16901;  (570)  724-3061; 
tent  and  camper,  some  sites  w/electric,  pit 
toilets. 

• Raccoon  Creek  State  Park,  3000 
S.R.  18,  Hookstown,  PA  15050;  (724) 
899-2200;  tent,  camper  and  cabin,  many 
sites  w/electric,  showers/ flush  toilets. 

• Ricketts  Glen  State  Park,  695  S.R. 
487,  Benton,  PA  17814-8900;  (570)  477- 
5675;  tents,  camper  and  cabin,  many  sites 
w/electric,  showers/flush  toilets. 
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by  WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County 


The  warm  weather  brought  boating  into  full 
swing.  The  busiest  boating  lake  in  the  state, 
Lake  Wallenpaupack,  is  just  a few  miles 
outside  our  district.  We  engaged  in  several 
high-profile  patrols.  I was  assigned  to  three 
separate  details.  The  primary  focus  of  these 
operations  was  drunken  boaters — more 
specifically,  boaters  who  disregard  the  laws 
and  operate  a watercraft  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  or  a controlled  substance.  These 
laws  parallel  the  laws  that  apply  to  motor 
vehicles.  A conviction  for  this  crime  has  a 
long-lasting;  negative  effect  for  the  individual 
who  chooses  to  operate  a vessel  in  thi 


is 


manner. 


The  first  step  is  observing  a violation  of 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Code.  It’s  usually  a minor 
violation,  such  as  a burned-out  lightbulb, 
someone  standing  in  a vessel  or  riding  on  the  motor  cover, 
or  an  expired  registration.  We  activate  the  blue  lights  and 
pull  alongside  the  vessel  to  begin  the  boarding  process. 
Everything  is  observed,  including  the  operator’s  actions, 
mannerisms  (physical  appearance,  speech,  dexterity)  and 
condition  of  the  vessel.  If  any  of  our  observations  raises 
suspicions,  we  then  ask  the  operator  to  perform  several 
sobriety  tests  unique  to  boating.  These  tests  are  important. 
They  help  us  determine  if  the  operator  is  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  or  a controlled  substance. 

When  it  is  determined  that  the  operator  is  probably 
BUI,  an  arrest  follows.  The  operator  is  then  handcuffed 
and  asked  to  submit  to  a chemical  test.  This  test  may  be 
breath,  blood  or  urine.  The  rules  of  criminal  procedure 
dictate  that  a non-resident  he  arraigned  within  six  hours. 

If  bail  is  not  secured,  a night  or  two  in  jail  also  follows.  A 
preliminary  hearing  is  then  scheduled  for  the  near  future. 

If  this  seems  like  a lot  to  endure  for  having  the  notori- 
ous “couple”  of  drinks  while  boating,  use  a designated 
driver  or  operator.  Everyone  will  have  a safe  and  enjoyable 
outing. 

Our  major  sediment  pollution  case  continued  in  May 
and  June.  This  meant  taking  more  photographs,  gathering 
more  water  samples  and  shooting  more  video  tape.  The 
results  of  the  water  samples  were  analyzed  by  Commission 
biologist  Ron  Tibbott,  and  as  expected,  all  were  confirmed 
to  be  pollution.  Six  counts  of  “pollution  of  waters”  charges 
were  filed  with  the  district  justice  and  a preliminary 
hearing  was  scheduled.  A preliminary  hearing  is  slightly 
different  from  most  summary  hearings  or  trials.  It’s  quite 
simple,  actually.  We  need  to  prove  that  a crime  has  been 
committed,  and  that  a particular  person,  or  in  this  case,  an 
entity,  is  responsible  for  committing  the  crime. 


We  held  two  large-scale  programs  for  separate  groups 
of  teenagers.  We  play  a small  role  during  these  week-long 
annual  adventures.  First  is  the  Monroe  County  Conserva- 
tion Camp.  WCO  Don  Fieiner  and  DWCO  Casey  and  I 
discussed  topics  including  water  quality,  insect  life  and 
stream  surveys.  We  then  demonstrated  some  electrofishing 
equipment  as  well  as  other  methods  for  gathering  fish  for 
research.  The  program  ended  with  a discussion  and  a 
firsthand  look  at  some  large-shelled  reptiles  (snapping 
turtles).  For  once,  the  turtles  decided  to  cooperate  and  put 
on  quite  a display.  The  state  police  joined  us  for  the 
second  program  for  Camp  Cadet  at  Lake  Ladore.  The 
snappers  this  time  had  to  share  the  stage  with  another 
reptile  demanding  respect — rattlesnakes.  Quinten  Holl 
and  Kathy  Brewington  brought  two  of  these  serpents  and 
gave  the  cadets  a firsthand  look  at  two  black-phase  timber 
rattlers. 

With  a major  pollution,  high-profile  BUI  patrols  and 
two  large  programs,  I spoke  with  the  media  on  many 
occasions.  These  encounters  were  quite  diverse.  With  the 
pollution  incident  I was  speaking  as  a lead  investigator 
involved  in  a criminal  investigation.  Concerning  the  BUI 
patrols,  I was  part  of  a team  of  dedicated  officers  whose 
ultimate  goal  was  to  ensure  safe  boating.  For  the  pro- 
grams, I was  an  educator,  attempting  to  inform  our  future 
generations  that  Pennsylvania’s  waters  are  there  for  every- 
one to  enjoy,  but  that  our  water  resources  should  be 
respected.  With  the  help  of  Tammy  Compton  and  Kevin 
Edwards  of  the  Wayne  Independent  and  Christine  Pinto  of 
the  Scranton  Times/Tribune,  we  disseminated  vital 
information  on  a variety  of  topics  for  everyone  in  the  area 
to  share.  0 
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Applies  to 

Even  though  the  popularity  of  many  recreational  activities 
has  ebbed  and  flowed  over  the  years,  boating  in  Pennsylva- 
nia has  been  on  a continual  upswing.  Today,  more  than 
360,000  boats  are  registered  in  the  Commonwealth  and  an 
estimated  21  million  boating  trips  are  taken  here  each  year. 
With  more  and  more  people  taking  to  the  water,  boat 
sales,  particularly  used-boat  sales,  have  been  booming. 
Unfortunately,  the  informal  nature  of  many  used-boat 
transactions  can  make  them  a tempting  market  for  the  sale 
of  stolen  boats. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  used  boats  trade  hands  each  year 
in  Pennsylvania  through  yard  sales,  classified  ads,  estate 
sales  and  dealers.  Used 
boats  can  provide 
buyers  with  a good- 
quality  watercraft  often 
at  a fraction  of  a new 
watercraft’s  price.  In 
fact,  just  like  cars,  the 
first  vessel  for  many 
boat  owners  is  a used 
one. 

But  that  great  deal 
is  sometimes  no  deal  at 
all.  The  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  says  that 
even  though  buyers 
usually  check  the 
condition  of  the  boat, 
they  don’t  apply  the 
same  scrutiny  to  the 
seller.  They  should. 

According  to  the  Commission,  illicit  sales  are  uncom- 
mon, but  every  year  the  Commission  uncovers  enough  to 
keep  its  investigators  busy.  And  the  fact  that  stolen  boat 
sales  are  relatively  rare  is  little  consolation  if  you're  the  one 
who  gets  ripped  off  by  a bogus  seller.  In  most  such 
cases,  the  person  who  unwittingly  purchases  a stolen  boat 
has  to  surrender  the  craft.  Meanwhile,  the  seller  and  the 
money  are  long  gone.  Fortunately,  the  Commission  says 
there  are  some  simple  steps  you  can  take  to  avoid  being 
taken  in. 

• First,  apply  the  basic  principle  of  “buyer  beware.” 


Boat  Sales 

by  Dan  Tredinnick 

Don’t  assume  the  seller  is  actually  the  owner  or  that  the 
seller  has  the  right  to  sell  the  boat  on  the  owner’s  behalf. 

• Unlike  cars,  not  all  boats  are  required  to  have  a title 
document  that  proves  legal  ownership.  However,  some 
boats  are  required  to  hold  titles  in  Pennsylvania  including 
all  inboard  motorboats  with  a model  year  of  1997  or  newer 
and  outboard  motorboats  14  feet  in  length  or  longer  with  a 
model  year  of  1997  or  newer.  If  the  boat  you’re  consider- 
ing falls  in  either  of  those  categories,  ask  for  the  title. 

• If  the  boat  isn’t  required  to  be  titled,  but  has 
Pennsylvania  registration  numbers  on  it,  ask  to  see  the 
most  recent  registration  card.  If  the  seller  can’t  produce 

these  documents,  be 
skeptical. 

• Be  suspicious  of 
used  boats  from  other 
states.  Ask  to  see  all 
out-of-state  title  and 
registration  documents. 

• Ask  lots  of 
questions.  If  the  seller 
seems  uncomfortable 
answering  them,  ask 
yourself  why.  Trust 
your  gut  feelings  and 
don’t  be  scared  to  walk 
away.  If  the  deal  seems 
too  good  to  be  true,  it 
might  be. 

• If  you  do  make  a 
purchase,  get  a detailed 

bill  of  sale  that  contains  the  seller’s  name,  contact  informa- 
tion and  signature;  full  description  of  the  boat,  including 
any  hull  identification  number  (HIN)  or  registration 
number;  the  date  of  the  sale;  and  the  price  paid.  You’ll 
need  this  information  to  register  the  boat  anyway,  and  it 
serves  as  a safeguard  against  seller  fraud.  The  fact  that  a 
boat  is  stolen  property  is  often  uncovered  during  the 
registration  process.  Having  detailed  information  can  help 
establish  a case  against  a fraudulent  seller. 

Keeping  these  common-sense  tips  in  mind,  vou  can 
help  ensure  that  the  purchase  of  that  dream  boat  doesn't 
end  in  troubled  waters.  o 
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I vividly  remember  a late  July  morning  25  years  ago.  I arrived 
early  at  Falling  Spring  Branch  just  outside  of  Chambersburg. 
Small  trico  spinners  had  already  begun  to  fall  spent  on  the 
surface  and  at  least  six  trout  led  on  these  dead  or  dying 
spinners  in  front  of  me.  I hurriedly  tied  on  a size  24  female 
trico  imitation  with  the  tip  ol  the  abdomen  cream  and  the 
remainder  ol  the  body  dark  brown.  I cast  the  pattern  in  the 
vicinity  ol  several  rising  trout — and  I continued  to  cast  the 
pattern  for  what  seemed  like  an  hour.  Finally,  one  small 
rainbow  trout  sipped  in  my  pattern. 

Meanwhile,  another  much  older  angler  who  fished  across 
the  stream  from  me  had  considerably  more  success.  The 
section  he  fished  had  no  rising  trout,  but  he  still  did  well.  I 
caught  one  trout,  but  this  expert  just  a few  leet  away  caught 
six  trout. 

What  was  this  angler  doing  differently?  Out  of  the 
corner  ol  my  eye  I carefully  watched  that  angler,  but  I still 
couldn't  determine  what  he  was  doing  differently.  I swal- 
lowed any  pride  I had  left  and  asked  almost  in  a whisper, 
“What  are  you  doing  to  catch  all  those  trout?”  Fie  looked  up 
at  me  and  didn’t  utter  a word  ol  reply  lor  five  minutes. 
Finally,  the  old  man  said,  “I'm  sinking  the  fly,”  as  he  turned 
and  headed  for  his  car.  Sink  the  pattern?  What  did  he  mean? 

Later  that  same  week  I sat  at  my  fly  tying  desk  haunted 
by  those  words.  1 began  tying  a Trico  Spinner  quite  differ- 
ently from  any  that  1 had  tied  before.  First,  I added  six  wraps 
ol  .005  lead  to  the  hook  shank.  Then  I tied  the  body  with 
cream  and  dark-brown  opossum  fur.  For  the  tail  I tied  in  a 
few  pale-gray  fibers  from  a hen  neck.  I finished  the  fly  with 
several  strands  of  metallic  Flashabou  to  copy  the  spent  wings. 
I tied  the  pattern  on  a size  20  short-shank  hook. 

I tied  a dozen  T rico  Spinner  wet  fly  copies  and  promptly 
placed  them  in  a compartment  ol  my  seldom-used  fly  pat- 
terns. There  they  remained  lor  almost  10  years  before  I 
thought  about  using  them.  Then  an  occasion  occurred  when 
a group  of  other  anglers  watched  me  fish  a Trico  hatch  out 
West.  They  watched  and  watched  while  I caught  nothing 


during  a heavy  Trico  spinner  fall.  I figured  I had  about  an 
hour  before  that  spinner  fall  ended,  so  I dug  into  that  fly  box 
of  rarely  used  patterns  and  picked  our  a Sunken  Trico — 10 
years  old  and  never  used.  That  pattern  saved  the  day  for  me. 
I caught  five  trout  before  the  spinner  fall  ended. 

I now  had  confidence  in  that  sinking  spinner  pattern  and 
I decided  to  test  it  on  some  of  Pennsylvania’s  trout  streams 
with  heavy  trico  populations.  I first  tested  the  pattern  on 
central  Pennsylvania’s  Spring  Creek.  Phis  stream  gets  an 
inordinate  amount  of  angling  pressure  during  its  sulphur  and 
trico  hatches.  I first  tried  the  sunken  pattern  on  a late  July 
morning  just  after  that  hatch  had  begun.  I tied  the  size  20 
short-shank  pattern  a foot-and-a-half  behind  a size  1 8 Patriot 
in  a tandem  setup.  Why  use  the  tandem?  I have  difficulty 
following  small  spent-winged  flies  on  the  surface.  The 
tandem,  with  the  Patriot  used  as  a strike  indicator,  solves  the 
problem.  That  first  morning  four  trout  took  that  sunken 
spinner. 

I’ve  used  the  Sunken  Trico  pattern  plenty  ol  times  since 
and  the  fly  has  saved  me  from  a barren  day  more  than  once. 
Just  think  lor  a minute:  Thousands  ol  these  trico  spinners 
land  on  the  surface  each  morning  from  late  June  through 
much  ol  October  on  many  Commonwealth  streams.  After 
floating  on  the  surface  for  a pool  and  riffle  or  two,  some  of 
these  spent-winged  spinners  sink  on  their  drift  downstream. 
Where  would  trout  that  have  been  fished  over  constantly 
during  the  hatch  rather  feed?  Underneath  the  surface  is  where 
many  trout  feed  on  these  tiny  mayfly  spinners. 

The  same  technique  (sinking  the  pattern)  often  works 
when  the  dun  emerges.  The  largest  trout  I have  ever  caught 
during  the  green  drake  hatch  was  caught  on  a Green  Drake 
dry  fly  that  I had  yanked  under  the  surface. 

No,  it’s  not  blasphemy  to  sink  a floating  pattern — it’s 
smart  fishing.  0 
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6.  Lacquer  and  whip-finish 


2.  Tie  in  several  gray  hackle 
fibers  for  the  tail. 


Hook:  Size  20  short-shank. 
Thread:  Dark  brown. 

Body:  Two  turns  of  cream  opos- 
sum at  the  rear  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  and  head  wrapped  with 
dark-brown  opossum  or  angora. 
Wing:  A half-dozen  strands  of 
Flashabou  tied  in  spent. 


3.  Dub  enough  cream  opossum 
fur  to  make  two  complete  turns 
around  the  rear  of  the  body. 


4.  Dub  dark-brown  opossum  and  complete 
the  rear  of  the  body.  Tie  in  about  a half- 
dozen  Flashabou  fibers  to  copy  the  spent 
wings.  ... 


5.  Complete  the  body  of  dark-brown  opos- 
sum by  winding  some  of  it  on  top  of  the 
wings  and  in  front  of  the  wings  for  the  head. 


1 . Make  six  to  eight  turns  of  very  light 
(.005)  lead  around  the  hook  shank. 


Dressing:  Sunken  Trico 
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Hot  Summer  Nights 

and  Pittsburgh’s  Catfish 

by  Tim  Trainer 


A few  decades  ago,  Pittsburgh’s  three  rivers — the  Allegheny, 
the  Ohio  and  the  Monongahela — offered  area  anglers  little  in 
the  way  of  species  variety.  If  you  were  to  ask  a river  fisherman 
what  you  could  catch  in  the  rivers  during  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  before  new  environmental  regulations  were  enacted 
and  before  the  loss  of  much  of  the  city’s  heavy  industry,  he 
would  probably  tell  you  “just  some  carp  and  bullhead  cat- 
fish.” Even  though  most  sport  fishermen  might  view  the 
prospect  of  pursuing  these  “lowly”  bottom  feeders  with  a bit 
of  disdain,  for  the  young  boy  who  started  fishing  the  city’s 
rivers  in  the  late  1960s,  “carp  and  catfish”  were  pretty  cool. 
And  although  my  fishing  targets  have  expanded  greatly  with 
age,  those  youthful  experiences  have  resulted  in  a lilelong 
interest  in  catfish. 

The  decline  ol  the  steel  industry  and  the  city’s  heavy 
industrial  base  has  provided  the  “silver  lining”  of  improved 
water  quality  in  the  rivers  and  the  reappearance  of  many 
highly  sought  gamefish  species.  More  specifically,  improved 
water  quality  can  be  attributed  to  the  combined  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  pollution  from  sewage,  mine  drainage  and 
industrial  effluents.  Thus,  fishing  in  all  three  rivers  has 
improved  dramatically  over  the  last  30  years,  resulting  in 
healthy  natural  populations  of  smallmouth  bass,  walleyes, 
sauger,  rock  bass  and  white  bass.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion also  now  stocks  muskies,  tiger  muskies  and  striped  bass 
hybrids  for  expanded  fishing  opportunities.  And  for  someone 
who  long  ago  enjoyed  fishing  lor  “just  some  carp  and  catfish,” 
the  improved  quality  of  Pittsburgh’s  rivers  offers  an  added 
bonus:  Big  catfish! 

The  catfish  in  Pittsburgh’s  three  rivers  are  bigger  and 
more  plentiful  today.  The  largest  species,  the  flathead  catfish, 
which  was  once  non-existent  in  the  Monongahela  River, 
flourishes  today  in  all  three  rivers,  offering  area  anglers  the 
opportunity  to  tie  into  something  really  big.  Even  a small 
flathead  is  probably  bigger  than  most  fish  caught  in  the  rivers, 
and  a big  one  can  weigh  over  30  pounds.  Whether  you  hook 
a flathead  or  a channel  catfish,  catfishing  is  a unique  fishing 
experience. 

Like  most  upper-level  river  predators,  catfish  are  noctur- 
nal. They  are  generally  inactive  during  the  daylight  hours, 
although  you  may  hook  one  during  the  day  either  through 
luck  or  the  perfect  placement  ol  the  right  bait.  When  the  sun 


sets,  catfish  go  on  the  prowl,  cruising  the  shallows  in  search  ol 
baitfish,  crayfish,  insects  or  whatever  protein  the  river  washes 
by,  or  they  lie  in  ambush  along  structure  or  submerged 
channels  and  creekbeds.  Catfish  are  more  than  scavenging 
bottom-feeders.  They  are  skilled  predators  that  aggressively 
pursue  and  consume  large,  live  prey.  The  best  time  to  fish  for 
cats  is  under  the  cover  ol  darkness,  and  the  fish  are  most  active 
and  voracious  when  water  temperatures  rise  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Warm  nights,  fast  action 

From  mid-June  through  mid-September,  when  the  night- 
time air  temperatures  are  generally  above  33  degrees  and  the 
rivers  have  lost  their  spring  chill,  it’s  time  to  dust  off  your 
trusty  lantern,  restring  your  medium-action  to  heavy  action 
rods,  and  head  for  the  river  lor  a relaxing  night  ol  catfishing. 
Just  about  any  spot  along  the  river  will  do,  but  there  are 
unique  river  features  to  look  for  to  improve  your  chances. 

II  you  have  access  to  a boat,  one  ol  the  best  places  to  find 
big  cats  is  just  below  locks,  dams  and  bridge  abutments.  1 his 
is  especially  true  lor  Hatheads,  which  lie  along  dam  structure 
waiting  to  ambush  prey  swept  over  the  dam.  By  positioning 
your  boat  just  downstream  from  the  dam  or  bridge  abut- 
ments, you  can  cast  against  the  structure  and  make  presenta- 
tions to  the  large  catfish  lying  along  its  base. 

II  you  have  a fish  finder  on  your  boat,  you  can  also  target 
submerged  channels,  creekbeds  and  brush  piles.  All  catfish 
cruise  the  river  in  search  of  food,  but  the  really  big  ones  tend 
to  be  territorial.  II  they  find  structure  from  which  they  are 
successful  as  ambush  hunters,  they  will  stay  around  that 
structure.  When  using  a boat  at  night,  wear  your  PFD,  make 
sure  your  running  lights  are  on  and  be  on  the  lookout  lor 
barge  traffic. 

II  you’re  a shore  fisherman,  like  me,  look  for  natural 
points,  peninsulas  and  sandbars  that  run  out  into  the  river. 
Many  anglers  make  the  mistake  ol  targeting  deep  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  channel.  Although  this  approach  can  be 
occasionally  successful,  I've  found  the  best  catfish  action  at 
night  to  be  in  shallow  water,  where  baitfish  congregate. 
When  fishing  from  a point  or  a bar,  look  lor  the  large 
underwater  flat  along  the  downstream  side. 

Another  good  place  to  find  catfish  is  the  mouth  ol  a 
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From  shore  look  for  natural  points,  peninsulas  and  sandbars.  The  best  catfish  action  at 
night  is  actually  in  shallow  water,  where  baitfish  congregate.  When  fishing  from  a point 
or  a bar,  look  for  the  large  underwater  flat  along  the  downstream  side. 


tributary  stream.  Catfish  often  cruise  these  areas  looking  for 
baitfish  swept  into  the  river  by  the  stream.  Remember  to 
position  your  bait  at  the  stream  mouth  instead  of  far  out  in  the 
channel.  Emboldened  by  the  darkness,  big  cats  cruise  these 
shallows  in  search  of  a meal. 

Flatheads,  channels 

Once  you’ve  identified  a prime  catfish  location,  you’ll 
need  to  set  up  your  terminal  tackle  to  fish  the  bottom  for 
either  fatheads  or  channel  cats.  This  can  be  done  in  one  of 
two  ways.  My  personal  preference  is  to  tie  on  a three-way 
swivel  and  use  two  pieces  of  12-pound  monofilament  leader 
to  tie  on  your  hook  and  sinker.  The  leader  for  your  one- 
ounce  sinker  should  be  twice  as  long  as  the  leader  for 
your  size  4 or  6 hooks  so  that  the  sinker  will  rest  on  the 
bottom  with  the  hook  above  it.  Another  approach 
is  to  use  a BB  shot  as  a stopper  for  a one-ounce 
egg  sinker  that  is  positioned  about  1 8 
inches  above  the  hook. 

Although  many  anglers 
have  hooked  flatheads  with 
the  terminal  tackle  described 
above,  there’s  an  important 
modification  to  make  when 
targeting  flatheads.  The 
mouths  of  channel  cats  face 
down  to  suck  up  food  like 
a swimming  vacuum 
cleaner,  but  a fathead’s 
mouth  faces  up  like  the 
scoop  of  a shovel  placed 
on  the  ground.  The 
mouth  of  a fathead  is 
oriented  to  take  prey 


swimming  above  the  fish  instead  of 
on  the  bottom. 

To  get  your  bait  off  the  bottom 
in  the  fathead  zone,  use  either  a 
floating  jighead  or  affix  a small  or- 
ange “corky”  float  next  to  the  hook. 
Both  of  these  techniques  will  get 
your  bait  up  olf  the  bottom  so  a 
cruising  fathead  can  easily  inhale 
your  offering. 

Throwing  these  rigs  into  shal- 
lows with  the  right  bait  will  elicit 
strikes  from  both  fatheads  and 
channel  cats.  These  two  predomi- 
nant species  in  Pittsburgh’s  rivers 
are  easy  to  distinguish.  A channel 
cat  has  a bottom-facing  mouth, 
speckled  brown-green  sides  and  a 
deeply  forked  tail.  Flatheads  have 
wide,  flat  heads,  large  up-facing 
mouths,  a uniform  brown-gray  col- 
oration and  a more  rounded  tail. 


Live  bait,  cut  bait 

Many  different  baits  will  take  both  flatheads  and  channel 
cats.  But  a general  rule  of  thumb  is  to  use  large  live  baits  for 
flatheads  and  smelly  cut  baits  for  channel  cats. 

Suckers  from  8 to  12  inches  long  are  excellent  flathead 
bait.  When  fishing  such  large  bait,  it’s  often  wise  to  fish  with 
your  bail  open  to  give  the  flathead  time  to  take  the  bait 
without  feeling  any  line  resistance.  Once  the  fish  has  the  bait 
and  is  moving  away  with  it,  close  the  bail,  set  the  hook,  and 
hold  on  for  the  fight  of  your  life. 

Channel  cats  hit  chubs,  suckers,  minnows  and 
shiners,  as  well  as  a variety  of  cut  baits.  The 
whiskers  on  a catfish  are  actually  sensitive 
olfactory  organs,  which  help  make  up  for 
their  small  eyes.  Catfish  hunt  by  smell,  not 
sight.  Thus,  many  veteran  catfishermen 
believe  in  the  old  bait  axiom:  “The 

smellier,  the  better.”  Chicken  livers, 
franks,  ham  and  shrimp  are  excellent 
baits  for  channel  cats.  When  all  else 
fails,  tty  a large  nightcrawler. 

To  increase  the  chances  of 
catching  both  flatheads  and  chan- 
nel cats,  1 fish  two  rods,  one  with 
a corky  and  chub,  the  other 
with  cut  bait  on  the  bottom. 
Although  I’ve  had  fish  vio- 
late the  general  rule  of 
thumb  (flatheads  on  live 
bait,  channel  cats  on  cut 
bait),  these  approaches  hold 
pretty  much  to  form.  0 
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Six  Hotspots 


AM  three  rivers  offer  a range  of  catfishing  hotspots.  Here 
are  six  places  where  you  can  rest  your  lantern  and  lawn 
chair  to  chuck  some  chubs  and  liver  on  a warm  summer 


night 


Ohio  River 

1 Below  the  dam  on  the  south  side  of  Neville  Island. 

2 The  mouth  of  the  Beaver  River. 


Allegheny  River 

3 Just  below  Lock  and  Dam  #2  beneath  the  Highland  Park 
Bridge  between  Sharpsburg  and  Aspinwall. 

4 The  mouth  of  Pine  Creek  in  Etna. 


Monongahela  River 

Along  The  Waterfront  Development  Complex  in 
Homestead. 

6 Underneath  the  Elizabeth  Bridge. 

Visit  one  of  these  spots  when  catfish  are  on  the  prowl,  and 
you  might  find  a 30-pound  flathead  on  the  end  of  your 
line.  With  the  stars  and  barges  as  your  audience,  you'll 
soon  understand  the  allure  of  catfishing  and  discover  that 
Pittsburgh's  rivers  offer  much  more  than  "just 
catfish."— T.T. 
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The  Next  Big  Water  Issue: 


by  Linda  L.  Steiner 


No  one  can  guarantee  that  rain  will  fall,  but  here  in  the  East 
precipitation  is  a pretty  sure  bet.  We  have  always  taken  having 
enough  water  for  granted. 

Not  anymore.  Drought  emergencies  have  been  declared 
in  Pennsylvania  in  five  of  the  last  seven  years,  with  the  eastern 
and  southcentral  regions  especially  hard  hit.  Last  winter's 
near  lack  of  snow  cover  did  little  to  recharge  underground 
aquifers,  let  alone  replenish  reservoirs  that  were  in  some  cases 
well  below  normal  levels.  When  regular  trout  season  began  in 
April,  many  streams  had  summerlike  low-water  conditions. 
The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  asked  anglers  and  boaters  to 
“step  up  water  conservation  measures,”  in  response  to  Gover- 
nor Schweiker’s  declaration  of  a drought  emergency  in  24 
counties  and  a drought  watch  in  3 1 more.  Low  groundwater 
levels  have  affected  state  trout  hatchery  production  and 
contributed  to  reduced  stocking  numbers. 

With  water  quality  concerns  having  been  largely  ad- 
dressed through  law,  regulation  and  voluntary  clean-up  and 
usage  practices,  quantity  is  the  next  big  water  issue.  Having 
sufficient  water  for  current  and  projected  human  uses  is  one 
thing.  What  about  fisheries  and  other  aquatic  wildlife  re- 
sources? 

Under  Pennsylvania’s  Constitution  (Section  27,  Article 
1 ),  “The  people  have  a right  to. . .pure  water. . . Pennsylvania’s 
public  natural  resources  are  the  common  property  of  all  the 
people,  including  generations  yet  to  come.  As  trustee  of  these 
resources,  the  Commonwealth  shall  conserve  and  maintain 
them  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.” 


Water  diversion  laws 

Although  Pennsylvania’s  water  resources  are  held  in 
public  trust,  the  right  to  use  the  water  is  based  on  a common- 
law  system  of  riparian  rights  that  dates  back  to  old  England. 
Under  the  Common  Law  Riparian  Doctrine,  landowners 
whose  property  is  along  the  stream  can  take  out  water  for  their 
domestic  use  and  “for  reasonable  extraordinary  use”  on  that 
property.  Water  resources  are  to  be  shared  by  the  riparian 
(waterside)  landowners,  but  each  user  does  not  have  a guar- 
antee of  getting  an  equal  or  fair  share,  nor  a minimum  or  a 
maximum.  Basically,  the  one  with  the  biggest  pump  gets  the 
most  water. 

The  transfer  and  use  of  the  water  off  the  riparian  property 
is  generally  not  allowed  and  considered  a use  “unreasonable 
per  se."  The  exception  is  municipal  water  supplies.  Courts 
have  said  that  municipalities  can  withdraw  water  from  out- 
side their  boundaries,  but  replacement  of  the  withdrawal  may 
be  required. 

Basin  commissions 

In  Pennsylvania,  most  water  that  is  withdrawn  goes  right 
back  into  the  same  watershed  after  use.  But  some  water  is 
diverted  out  of  the  basin  or  lost  by  other  means,  such  as 
evaporation.  I n the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  River  water- 
sheds, “consumptive”  water  withdrawals,  over  100,000  gal- 
lons per  day,  are  regulated  by  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission.  In 
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addition,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  requires  permits  lor 
withdrawals  that  take  out  more  than 
10,000  gallons  per  day  in  special 
Groundwater  Protective  Areas. 

These  river  basin  commissions 
have  regulatory  roles  that  are  unique 
in  the  United  States.  To  protect 
streams  and  other  water  users,  some 
of  the  commissions’  oversight  re- 
quires that  consumptive  use  of  water 
be  reduced  during  drought,  or  they 
may  require  payment  of  fees  to  pro- 
vide storage  in  reservoirs  for  release 
during  low  flows.  Unfortunately,  no 
Ohio  River  Basin  Commission  exists 


ik 


Delaware  River.  The  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  oversees  water 
withdrawals  in  the  Delaware  River  Watershed. 


to  protect  water  uses  and  oversee  diversions 
from  that  watershed  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Water  rights  there  fall  back  on  the  antique 
Common  Law  Riparian  Doctrine. 

Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  regulations 

Although  water  quantity  isn’t  addressed 
directly  in  Pennsylvania  law,  some  safeguards 
do  exist  in  the  state’s  Clean  Streams  Law, 
implementing  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act,  to 
protect  a stream  from  water  withdrawals.  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection  (DEP) 
regulations  (25  Pa.  Code,  Chapter  93)  address 
surface  water  in  an  “Antidegradation  Require- 
ments” section.  The  key  to  water  quantity 
protection,  according  to  Kurt  Weist,  Senior 
Attorney  for  Citizens  for  Pennsylvania’s  Fu- 
ture (PennFuture),  is  in  the  second  paragraph: 
“(by)  Existing  use  protection  for  surface  waters. 
Existing  instream  water  uses  and  the  level  of 
water  quality  necessary  to  protect  the  existing 
uses  shall  be  maintained  and  protected. 

“ Fhat  existing  instream  water  uses  must 
be  protected  is  the  source  of  a number  of  DEP 
regulation  requirements  relatingto  waterquan- 
titv,”  said  Weist.  Just  how  competing  existing 
uses  fare  in  relation  to  each  other,  such  as 
stream  flows  for  fisheries  versus  an  adjacent 
landowner’s  need  to  take  a reasonable  amount 
of  water  for  agriculture,  for  example,  may  have 
to  be  decided  by  the  courts.  What  is  consid- 
ered “reasonable"  is  open  to  interpretation.  In 
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Kinzua  Dam.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  controls  the  receiving  stream’s  water  quantity,  in  this  I 
case,  the  Allegheny  River.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  reviews  applications  for  hydropower  releases,  | 
which  is  one  use  of  Kinzua  Dam. 


the  example  of  a small  headwater  stream,  says  Weist,  it 
may  be  reasonable  use  for  a riparian  landowner  to  take 
virtually  all  of  the  water  out  of  a creek  during  a drought. 
“This  is  a disputed  issue,”  says  Weist.  “There  is  a lot  of 
indeterminacy  in  Pennsylvania  law  governing  water 
use.”  Designated  High  Quality  Waters  and  Excep- 
tional Value  Waters  do  enjoy  additional  legal, 
antidegradation  protections. 

Agency  roles 

1 he  Pennsylvania  DEP  has  direct  responsibility 
for  permitting  surface  water  withdrawals  for  public 
water  systems,  a use  that  accounts  lor  1 0 percent  of  all 
withdrawals  in  thestate.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlite  Service  monitor  the 
effects  ol  proposed  withdrawals  on  stream  flows  and 
aquatic  habitats,  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  keeps 
tabs  on  stream  flows  at  permanent  monitoring  stations. 
The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  controls  receiving 
stream  quantity  from  its  reservoirs,  such  as  Shenango, 
Beltzville,  Blue  Marsh  and  Tionesta,  and  controls 
water  levels  in  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  Ohio  River 
Watershed. 

Leroy  Young,  Chief  of  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  s Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Aquatic  Resources  Section,  says  the  Commission  re- 
views water  permit  withdrawal  applications,  making 
recommendations  on  how  much  water  should  remain 
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in  the  stream  so  fisheries  won’t  be  adversely  affected.  The 
Commission  looks  at  both  surface  water  and  groundwater 
withdrawal  proposals. 

Some  streams,  such  as  Falling  Spring  Branch  in  Franklin 
County,  rely  almost  entirely  on  the  amount  of  water  they 
receive  from  underground  sources — springs — for  fishery 
health.  Recently,  contested  subsurface  withdrawals  for  water 
supply  at  Trim  Root  Run,  in  Centre  County,  led  to  permit- 
ting that  required  pass-by  flows  to  maintain  the  stream,  says 
Young.  In  another  case,  a withdrawal  permit  was  conditioned 
to  provide  sufficient  groundwater  levels  in  a wetland  harbor- 
ing endangered  bog  turtles. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  collaborated  on  a multi- 
agency study  on  trout  streams,  says  Young,  developing  a 
computer  model  to  gauge  the  effect  on  trout  habitat  from 
water  withdrawals.  The  four-year  project  involved  about  100 
streams  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  and  developed  a 
procedure  for  determining  instream  flow  needs  for  waterways 
with  naturally  reproducing  trout  populations.  The  report 


was  released  by  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Com- 
mission and  is  on  the  DEP  website.  “We  can  now 
look  at  a proposed  withdrawal  and  predict  the 
effect,  do  analyses  of  alternatives,  and  condition 
permits  based  on  that  information,’’  says  Young. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  also  reviews 
dam  permits,  says  Young,  considering  the  effect  on 
fisheries  of  the  amount  of  water  released  down- 
stream of  impoundments.  The  Commission  is 
involved  in  license  reviews  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  such  as  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack  (Lackawaxen 
River),  Piney  Dam  (Clarion  River)  and  Kinzua 
(Allegheny  River).  “Hydropower  affects  flows  a 
lot,  ” says  Young,  especially  with  frequent  high/low 
fluctuations  to  generate  power. 

Even  the  water  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  not 
immune  to  withdrawals.  According  to  a National 
Wildlife  Federation  report,  private  companies  are 
considering  taking  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  and 
transporting  it  by  tanker  to  countries  in  need  of 
clean  freshwater.  Great  Lakes  United,  an  interna- 
tional coalition  working  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  ecosystem, 
reports  that  “a  large  world  commercial  water  mar- 
ket could  be  realized  soon.  The  coalition  warns 
that  “international  trade  agreements  created  or 
updated  during  the  1 990s  will  facilitate  the  growth 
of  world  trade  in  water,  because  they  define  water 
as  a commodity.”  The  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion is  calling  for  “making  water  conservation  and 
environmental  protection  the  basis  of  the  [Great 
Lakes]  region’s  water  use  law  [to]  dramatically 
strengthen  the  area’s  ability  to  defend  against  fu- 
ture export  and  diversion  proposals." 

Pennsylvania  currently  lacks  and  would  ben- 
efit from  a comprehensive  water  management  sys- 
tem. Earlier  this  year,  the  Pennsylvania  DEP  announced  a 
water  resources  initiative  to  accomplish  four  objectives:  1) 
Update  the  State  Water  Plan,  including  gathering  data  on 
how  much  water  the  state  has,  how  it  is  used  and  what  will  be 
needed  in  the  future;  2)  Identify  Critical  Water  Planning 
Areas,  like  watersheds  that  cover  multiple  municipalities,  and 
identify  where  water  demands  now  or  will  in  the  future 
outstrip  available  supplies;  3)  Create  a Water  Conservation 
Program,  by  promoting  efficient  use  of  existing  water  sup- 
plies; and  4)  Set  Water  Well  Construction  Standards.  At 
press  time,  two  bills  before  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  (SB 
1230  and  HB  2230)  were  addressing  these  goals. 

At  last  fall’s  Second  Annual  Pennsylvania  Watershed 
Conference,  DEP  Secretary  David  E.  Hess  told  attendees, 
“Don’t  just  stop  at  the  issue  of  improving  water  quality,  but 
start  talking  about  water  quantity  issues;  the  two  go  together. 
That  same  sentiment  could  be  echoed  by  every  angler,  and 
every  fish,  in  the  Commonwealth.  0 


Lake  Erie,  North  Pier,  lighthouse  at  end  of  Presque  Isle  channel, 
looking  easterly  into  the  lake.  Commercial  interest  is  expanding  in 
taking  freshwater  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  selling  it  to  clean-water- 
poor  nations. 
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Recently  Introduced  to  the  Delaware  River  Watershed 
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Commission  Area  6 Fisheries  Manager  Mike  Kaufmann  with  a Blue 
Marsh  Lake  flathead  catfish. 


Scientists  front  The  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia  and  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Water  Department  suspected  some- 
thing fishy  when  they  drew  down  the  water 
of  the  Fairmount  fish  ladder  for  a routine 
clean-out  in  the  spring  of  1 999.  What  they  found  in  puddles 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fishway  was  a catfish  species  new  to  the 
Delaware.  The  flathead  catfish,  Pylodictis  olivaris,  was  a 
notable  catch  because  it  was  the  first  time  the  introduced 
catfish  was  found  in  the  Philadelphia  portion  of  the  Schuylkill 
River.  Since  then,  10  flatheads  were  collected  in  the  fishway 
in  the  spring  drawdown  of  2000,  and  12  were  collected  in 
200 1 . Last  August  5,  flathead  catfish  more  than  28  inches  in 
length  were  collected  front  the  ladder. 

Although  1 999  was  the  first  time  flatheads  were  caught  so 
near  Philadelphia,  anglers  have  known  about  the  catfish  in  the 
Springton  and  Blue  Marsh  reservoirs  for  more  than  three 
years.  In  fact,  there  are  fish  stories  about  a flathead  weighing 


more  than  45  pounds  caught  this  summer  from  Springton 
Reservoir  in  Delaware  County.  If  confirmed,  this  weight 
would  break  the  state  record  of  43  pounds,  9 ounces  set 
for  a catfish  caught  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  Phila- 
delphia flathead  populations  probably  originated  from 
Blue  Marsh  Reservoir  or  from  leaving  Springton  Reser- 
voir, via  Crum  Creek,  to  swim  up  the  Delaware  into  the 
Schuylkill  River. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  the  flathead  was  first 
introduced  to  the  Delaware  River  Watershed;  it  may  have 
been  accidentally  introduced  during  state  fish  stockings 
or  it  may  have  been  intentionally — and  illegally — intro- 
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duced  by  an  overzealous  angler.  The  native  range  of  flatheads 
includes  a broad  area  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
encompassing  the  Mississippi,  Missouri  and  Ohio  River 
watersheds.  This  ichthyologic  oddity,  which  under  ideal 
conditions  can  grow  to  more  than  1 10  pounds,  is  hailed  by 
anglers  as  one  ol  the  best  of  all  freshwater  sport  fish — great  lun 
to  hook  and  excellent  eating.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
where  flatheads  are  commercially  fished,  the  meat  sells  lor  $6 
a pound. 

So  what  does  a 1 1 0-pound  catfish  eat?  What  the  fiathead 
is  feeding  on  in  the  Delaware  is  indeed  a riddle,  the  punch  line 
to  which  seems  to  be  any  fish  it  wants.  Studies  from  other 
areas  suggest  that  flatheads  are  active  hunters  that  prey  on  a 
wide  variety  of  fish  averaging  5 inches  in  length.  At  night, 
they  sometimes  feed  in  riffle  water  so  shallow  their  dorsal  fins 
are  exposed.  When  the  fiathead  was  introduced  into  the  New 
River  Valley  in  Virginia,  researchers  estimated  that  the  catfish 
removed  20  to  35  percent  ol  the  black  bass  and  sunfish  in  a 
watershed  reservoir.  A study  of  flatheads  fished  Irom  six 
Oklahoma  reservoirs  found  that  gizzard  shad  lormed  50  to  90 
percent  ol  the  catfish  diet.  Flatheads  introduced  in  the 
Altamaha  River,  Georgia,  eliminated  bullheads  and  caused  an 
80  percent  reduction  in  redbreast  sunfish  numbers.  Carp, 
drum,  white  crappies,  and  channel  catfish  have  also  been 
found  in  fiathead  stomachs. 

With  such  a big  appetite,  the  question  on  a lot  ol  people’s 
minds  is  how  this  introduced  species  may  affect  native 
Delaware  River  fish.  Exotic  fish  have  the  potential  to  deplete 
native  fish  populations  directly  by  eating  them  or  indirectly 
by  out-competing  them  for  a limited  lood  or  habitat  resource. 
The  American  Fisheries  Society  found  that  exotic  species 
contributed  to  27  out  of  40  North  American  freshwater  fish 
extinctions  in  the  past  century.  Scientists  with  The  Nature 
Conservancy  believe  that  non-native  species  are  presently 
limiting  the  recovery  of  more  than  a third  ol  imperiled  North 
American  fish.  More  study  is  needed  to  see  il  these  exotic 
flatheads  are  depleting  native  populations  of  fish,  such  as 
sunfish,  American  shad,  eels  or  striped  bass. 

If  you  catch  a fiathead,  Pennsylvania  Sea  Grant  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  would  like  your  help 
in  slowing  their  reproduction  and  spread.  Anglers  are  asked 
not  to  catch  and  release  these  catfish  to  eastern  Pennsylvania 
waterways.  Anglers  who  catch  flatheads  at  the  base  of 
Fairmount  Dam  should  limit  their  consumption  to  one  meal 
per  month.  For  more  consumption  advice,  see  the  fish 
consumption  advisories  in  the  current  Summary  of  Fishing 
Regulations  and  Laws. 

Urban  Coastal  Environmental  Agent  Ann  Faulds  is  working  in 
partnership  with  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Extension  to  expand 
Pennsylvania  Sea  Grant  into  the  Delaware  Estuary . Her  mission 
is  to  promote  coastal  economic  and  environmental  stewardship  in 
the  Pennsylvania  portion  of  the  Delaware  River  Estuary.  For 
more  information,  please  contact  Ann  at  215-471-2216  or 
afaulds@psu.  edu.  Phis  article  is  reprinted  with  permission  from 


the  Partnership  for  the  Delaware  Estuary  and  Pennsylvania  Sea 
Grant.  Visit  www.pserie.psu.edu/seagrant. 

Conservationist  Measures 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  usually  encourages  catch 
and  release  of  species.  Fiowever,  in  this  case,  being  a conser- 
vationist means  removing  and  killing  flatheads  that  are  caught 
in  the  Delaware  River  Watershed,  which  includes  the  Schuylkill 
River.  Once  caught,  these  introduced  species  should  not  be 
released  into  any  waters.  This  idea  applies  only  to  the 
Delaware  River  Watershed — not  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania 
where  flatheads  are  native  species. 

Flathead  catfish  populations  can  expand  to  unusu- 
ally high  densities  for  a “top  carnivore.”  The  damage  that 
introduced  fiathead  populations  have  caused  to  other  fish 
populations  has  been  documented  in  other  states.  1 heir 
prolific  nature  means  that  releasing  adults  will  result  in  many 
more  flatheads  produced. 

Angling  alone,  ol  course,  won’t  eliminate  the  introduced 
species,  but  anglers  can  keep  fiathead  populations  at  a level  at 
which  damage  to  other  fish  populations  can  be  minimized. 
Be  sure  you  know  the  differences  between  fiathead  catfish  and 
other  catfishes.O 


catchliAfr)  -flat heads 

Use  these  tips  to  catch  flatheads  and  do  your  part  for  conser- 
vation. 

• Live  bait  works  best.  Flatheads  don’t  seem  to  like 
chicken  liver,  cut  bait  or  stink  baits,  as  do  channel  catfish  and 
bullheads.  Flatheads  seem  to  key  in  on  live  or  struggling 
organisms.  Try  big  shiners  and  small  bluegills. 

• Flathead  catfish  telemetry  studies  reveal  that  they  like 
pools  deeper  than  3 meters,  snags  like  felled  trees  over  holes 
deeper  than  3 meters  with  low  water  flow,  and  holes  along 
river  banks. 

• On  the  Schuylkill  River  they  can  be  found  in  the 
Phoenixville-Mont  Clare  area  and  in  the  pools  at  the  base  of 
dams.  They  can  probably  be  found  in  the  Schuylkill  any- 
where between  Reading  and  Philadelphia  in  appropriate 
habitat.  They  can  also  be  found  in  the  tidal  Delaware 
(Delaware  Estuary)  as  far  upstream  as  Bucks  County. 

• Flatheads  bite  best  in  warm  water  temperatures.  Try 
mainly  the  summer  months  into  September. 
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Dave  Wolf 


Moments 


Heat  blanketed  the  earth — one  of 
those  sultry  days — complete  with  haze 
and  stifling  humidity.  My  plans  to 
fish  a favorite  trout  stream  became 
sidetracked  as  a brisk  wind  peeled  the 
earth  from  the  dirt  road  before  me. 

Fhe  wind  was  welcomed  to  quell  the 
heat,  but  on  the  open  stream  section  I 
had  planned  to  fish,  the  wind  would 
most  likely  prevent  the  expected  hatch  and  spinner  fall, 
which  would  bring  trout  to  the  surface. 

1 find  it  amazing  how  quickly  I forget  those  waters  that 
had  been  on  my  list  of  favorites,  forsaken  for  something 
new  and  different.  1 am  attracted  to  new  waters,  because 
of  the  species  they  hold,  or  the  character  of  their  surround- 
ings. At  some  juncture  of  my  angling  life,  I found  some 
literal  connection  to  nearly  every  species  of  gamefish  in  the 
state. 

Back-tracking,  1 found  the  small  and  narrow  road  to  a 
lake  well-guarded  from  the  wind.  I remembered  that  the 
lake  had  held  largemouth  bass,  crappies  and  bluegills.  The 
warm  breeze  created  riffles,  but  they  were  not  enough  to 
stop  the  surface  feeding  on  a lake. 

I rummaged  through  my  duffle  bag  and  grabbed  a box 
of  cork  popping  bugs  and  shoved  them  into  my  vest. 

Then  I strolled  along  the  shoreline  looking  for  rising  fish 
within  casting  distance. 

There  were  no  anglers  along  the  shoreline,  where  weed 
beds  stretch  like  fingers  into  the  still  waters.  I suspected 
the  crappies  would  have  been  in  the  deeper  pockets,  out  of 
my  reach.  I recall  thinking  that  it  really  didn’t  matter — 
the  lake  was  quiet,  save  the  honking  of  geese  that  had 
moved  farther  out  on  the  lake  on  my  arrival. 

The  place  was  beautiful,  perhaps  only  to  an  angler 
willing  to  slow  his  pace  and  take  the  day  in  stride.  I had 
no  plans  to  leave  any  time  soon,  and  I knew  the  fish  would 
be  cruising  and  feeding,  and  whatever  fish  do,  on  those 
kinds  of  summer  days. 
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I watched  haplessly  as  larger  bass  ambushed  schools 
of  baitfish  offshore,  where  tickling  fingers  of  protruding 
weeds  indicated  shallows.  As  with  most  lakes  in  this  area 

of  the  state,  the  drought  had 
pulled  down  the  normal  water 
depths.  Sitting  in  the  high 
grasses,  I watched  nature  tell  her 
story — sweltering  heat,  a brisk 
wind,  lower  than  normal  water 
flows  and  subsequent  shallows, 
where  bass  found  their  food 
supply  in  abundance.  There  is 
always  a lesson  out  here,  always 
something  to  be  learned  from 
watching  a waterway  when 
angling  for  a variety  of  species. 

Bluegills  began  to  feed  in 
earnest  as  dark  clouds  thickened 
and  turned  from  cotton  white  to 
gray.  I noted  the  fish  were 
gathering  in  specific  locations 
along  the  shoreline,  a shoreline 
with  frequent  dropoffs  and 
pocket  water  of  surprising  depth. 

1 smiled  at  my  own  foolish- 
ness as  I cast  over  and  beyond  the 
rises  in  hopes  of  deeper  water  where  the  larger  crappies 
and  bass  might  be  found.  “Learned  behavior,”  I 
mumbled  to  myself.  “The  concept  that  the  larger  fish 
are  always  a long  cast  away.” 

A nice  crappie  came  from  the  depths,  so  close  to  the 
shoreline,  I was  pleasantly  surprised.  The  fish  had  come 
from  a deep  shoreline  trough,  where  rotting  stumps  were 
visible. 

I stepped  back,  moved  down  the  shoreline  and 
waited  for  the  fish  to  begin  rising  again.  The  wind 
kicked,  the  dark  clouds  moved  quickly,  and  I could  feel 
the  drop  in  air  temperature.  We,  the  fish  and  I,  were  in 
a hurry,  as  they  began  to  feed  heavily  and  I rushed  my 
casts. 

Nearly  every  cast  was  greeted  by  a potentially  tasty 
crappie — all  large  fish,  “slab-sided”  with  weight.  It  was  a 
feeding  and  fishing  frenzy  and  I wondered  aloud  how 
many  crappies  this  lake  contained.  This  single  deep 
trough  brought  fish  after  fish,  all  brought  to  hand  and 
released. 

Lightning  creased  the  far  horizon  and  I fought  the 
urge  to  make  another  cast.  I wisely  turned  and  retreated 
to  my  vehicle  as  the  strength  of  the  fast-approaching 
storm  came  barreling  down. 

I sat  and  watched  the  storm,  filled  with  heavy  rain, 
sharp  cracks  of  thunder  and  a torrential  downpour.  The 
lake  was  quiet  now  and  I sat  to  savor  the  hour  of  fish- 
ing— moments  of  a fishing  life,  that  in  time,  are  com- 
piled into  volumes.  O 
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At  the  Muddy  Waters  Fishing  Club,  the 
air  conditioner  had  been  running  on 
high  for  over  a week.  The  only  way  club 
members  could  keep  their  refreshments 
cool  was  by  placing  them  against  the 
vent  that  spewed  refrigerated  air  from 
the  creaky  old  machine. 

Despite  the  extraordinarily  high 
temperatures  outside,  old  Joe  Weedfull 
came  into  the  club  every  day  before 
lunch  with  a smile  on  his  face.  The  smile 
was  an  expression  of  satisfaction  for  the 
number  of  bass  he  had  caught  before  taking  his  midday  break. 

“They’re  biting  like  hot  cakes,”  Joe  said  as  he  cooled 
himself  in  front  of  the  noisy  air  conditioner. 

Most  Muddy  Waters  members  wouldn’t  even  venture 
outside  during  this  August  heat  wave,  but  since  it’s  my  job  to 
gather  knowledge  from  anglers,  I begged  Joe  for  a trip. 

“All  right,  kid,"  he  said.  “Meet  me  tomorrow  on  the 
dock.” 

“What  time?”  I asked. 

Joe  chewed  on  his  ice  and  with  a flat,  critical  eye  told  me 
to  be  ready  “at  4 a.m.” 

I won’t  bore  you  with  my  battle  with  the  alarm  clock,  or 
the  way  I stumbled  down  the  dock  at  that  early  hour,  but 
exactly  1 5 minutes  after  untying  his  boat  and  arriving  ar  a 
main  lake  point  beside  a wide  bay,  joe  caught  a 4-pound 
largemouth  on  a plastic  worm.  Less  than  5 minutes  later  1 
followed  with  a 3-pounder  that  took  a worm  of  a different 
color.  By  1 0 a.m.,  we  each  had  half  a dozen  bass  and  it  was 
time  to  return  to  the  air  conditioner.  Despite  the  sweat  and 
the  sleeplessness,  1 was  wearing  a bright  smile. 


Timing,  temperature 

It’s  no  secret  that  to  catch  bass  in  the  middle  of  summer 
you  should  get  up  early,  or  stay  out  very  late.  When  water 
temperatures  climb  into  the  mid-80s,  largemouths  are  not 
stridently  active  during  the  day,  particularly  on  sunny  days. 
Night  fishing  is  often  the  way  to  go,  but  success  under  the 
starry  skies  is  often  based  on  moon  phases.  Also,  the  water 
temperature  may  not  drop  until  long  after  sunset  and  even  a 
tiny  decline  in  water  temperature  can  activate  summer  bass. 

On  the  other  hand,  early  to  mid-morning  fishing  is  not 
tied  to  the  moon  phases,  though  there  are  some  lunar  consid- 
erations. More  important,  if  the  water  temperature  is  going 
to  drop  a tad,  it  takes  the  long  night. 

Location,  lures 

Besides  timing  and  temperature,  two  other  keys  to  catch- 
ing bass  in  a brutally  hot  summer  are  location  and  lures. 

For  morning  fishing,  bass  location  is  actually  easy  to  plot. 
You  can  expect  active  fish  to  move  toward  the  shallows  to  feed 
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at  some  point  during  the  night,  and  to  stay  there  until  either 
fishing  pressure  or  bright  light  chases  them  away. 

By  “shallow  water”  I'm  not  referring  to  the  paper-thin 
shoreline  ol  only  a loot  or  two  of  flat  water.  “Shallow”  lor 
morning  fishing  can  be  down  12  or  15  ieet. 

In  the  morning,  I look  for  a shelf,  dropoff  or  inclined  flat 
where  the  bass  have  traveled  up  front  deeper  water.  The  nice 
thing  about  this  early  morning  movement  is  that  it  occurs  in 
a zone  where  most  bass  anglers  like  to  fish,  and  where  many 
bass  lures  are  highly  effective. 

Ninety  percent  of  this  shallow  fishing  will  be  done  in  and 
around  weeds.  The  other  10  percent,  on  any  given  lake,  will 
be  along  a main  lake  or  bay  point. 


Covering  the  latter  first,  look  for  a point  at  the  mouth  of 
a bay  or  cove,  or  for  a point  that  extends  out  from  a wide  bay. 

1 have  many  of  these  structures  memorized  in  my  favorite 
Pennsylvania  lakes  and  they  often  produce  in  the  morning. 
The  points  act  as  conduits  for  traveling  bass  as  they  work  in 
and  out  from  deep  to  shallow  water. 

Two  approaches 

There  are  two  distinct  approaches  to  fishing  these  points, 
and  they  should  be  mixed  and  matched.  The  two  approaches 
are  either  to  fish  up,  that  is,  to  cast  toward  the  shallower  water, 
or  to  cast  back  into  the  deeper  water.  With  the  first  technique 
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you  re  bringing  the  lure  downslope  in  the  direction  of  deeper 
water.  With  the  second  you’re  positioned  closer  to  the  shore, 
bringing  the  lure  upslope  in  the  direction  of  shallower  water. 
Many  times  fish  show  a preference  for  one  or  the  other 
presentation.  Often  you  can  take  a fish  or  two  one  way  and 
then  turn  around  and  get  more  from  the  other  direction. 

As  noted,  90  percent  of  your  summer  fishing  is  going  to 
occur  around  weeds,  either  submerged  beds  that  don’t  reach 
near  the  surface,  or  umbrella  beds  that  cover  the  surface  like 
an...  well,  you  know  what  I mean. 

Weed  beds 

Choice  of  lures  plays  a key  role  in  fishing  weeds,  and  I’ll 


get  to  lures  in  a second.  But  first  you  have  to  think  about  those 
weed  beds.  Ask  yourself,  do  the  weeds  go  right  up  to  the  bank? 
Is  there  space  between  the  bank  and  the  interior  weed  line? 
Are  there  sizable  pockets  in  the  weeds,  and  what  is  the  outer 
weed  line  like?  Is  it  straight  or  wavy  with  good  indentation? 
At  the  outer  edge,  do  they  continue  for  some  distance  without 
reaching  the  top? 

I catch  a lot  of  largemouth  bass  by  fishing  the  inner  weed 
line,  that  is,  the  space  between  the  bank  and  the  beginning  of 
a thick  weed  bed.  Sometimes  this  inner  line  does  not  exist,  but 
when  it  does  it  can  be  a bonanza  on  summer  mornings.  Cast 
to  the  shoreline  and  let  a weedless  surface  lure  play  around 
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back  there. 

I’m  a pickpocket,  too.  I like  to  probe  the  holes  I see  in 
thick  weed  beds  with  a variety  ofweedless  lures.  I like  flipping 
or  pitching  a variety  of  lures,  particularly  lures  not  regularly 
noted  for  flipping  or  pitching,  such  as  spinnerbaits  and 
floating  worms. 

Wavy  lines,  or  deep  indentations,  on  the  outer  sides  of 
weeds  beds  are  prime  spots  lor  foraging  largemouths.  Bass 
scout  a corner  in  a weed  bed  as  an  Army  Ranger  uses  the  edge 
of  a building.  I like  to  make  long  parallel  casts  retrieving  lures 


As  the  morning  light  begins  to 
color  the  sky,  a buzzbait  thrown  over 
the  grass  will  bring  up  a lot  ol  large- 
mouths.  I like  a twin-bladed  buzzer, 
and  here’s  a trick  that  makes  them 
work  better.  Every  time  I acquire  a new 
buzzbait  I tie  it  onto  a rod  and,  driving 
to  a destination  with  the  rod  on  the 
boat  deck,  I let  the  shaft  get  roughened 
by  the  wind-blown  action.  It  usually 
makes  the  buzzer  more  effective. 

I like  to  work  buzzbaits  with  a fast 
6.4: 1 casting  reel  so  that  with  the  first 
or  second  turn  ol  the  handle  the  lure  is 
up  on  plane.  When  a bass  attacks, 
don't  set  the  hook  until  the  fish  has  the 
buzzer  under  the  surface  and  you  feel 
the  fish’s  weight. 

Across  heavy  weeds  use  hollow 
floating  baits  such  as  rats,  frogs  or  mice. 
The  same  hooksetting  rules  apply. 

For  weed  pockets  or  thick  weeds, 
try  my  Beaded  Worm.  Purchase  large, 
rounded  beads  from  a craft  store,  thread 
them  in  front  of  a rib  or  ringworm  and 
use  a light-wire  hook.  Mix  and  match 
colors.  Who  cares  which?  They  float 
across  thick  weeds  and  then  fall  tanta- 
lizingly  slowly  into  pockets.  Also  use  a 
floating  worm  in  pockets.  Make  im- 
mediate hooksets. 

Where  weeds  don’t  quite  touch  the  surface  use  the  newer 
surface,  or  shallow-diving,  crankbaits.  There  are  many  new 
crankbaits  that  go  only  a foot  or  so  below  the  surface.  Use 
lines  rated  14-pound  test  or  heavier,  thick  stuff  to  keep  them 
running  high.  Get  a selection  of  baits  with  tight  and  wide 
wobbles.  Work  them  slowly  over  the  tops  of  tall  weeds.  Also 
work  them  next  to  weed  columns. 

As  for  main  lake  and  bay  points,  you  can’t  beat  a weighted 
worm  for  summer  fishing.  Texas  rig  the  bait  or  leave  it 
unpegged.  Also,  put  the  worm  directly  on  a slider  or  ballhead 


close  to  the  outer  edge.  I also  pitch 
those  same  unpitchable  lures  onto  the 
protrusion  of  a weed  line,  and  then 
maneuver  them  along  the  indentations 
by  swinging  my  rod  from  side  to  side. 
Joe  once  told  me  I use  a bass  rod  like  a 
cue  stick.  It  sounds  right. 

Finally,  many  times  you  have  to 
cast  directly  into  the  heaviest  weeds 
and  retrieve  the  bait  through  the  dens- 
est grass.  Lure  selection  is  very  impor- 
tant here,  so  let’s  get  into  lures. 


Lures 
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jig.  While  it’s  still  dark,  or  just  getting  light,  I use  lull-size  7- 
inch  or  larger  ribbontail  worms.  The  bigger,  fuller  worms 
cause  more  commotion  down  under.  After  sunrise  I often 
switch  to  finesse-size  worms  or  French  fry  worms.  Go  with 
black/chartreuse  in  very'  low  light  and  pumpkin,  kudzu  and 
strawberry'  as  it  gets  brighter. 

Look,  you  can  catch  bass  in  a brutally  hot  summer.  You 
just  have  to  know  what  to  use  and  when  to  use  it.  You  also 
have  to  know  when  it’s  time  to  head  for  the  air 
conditioner.  0 


The  top  six  lores  are  shallow-runners,  great  in  low-light  conditions 
around  hard  structure  and  vegetation.  1.  Cordell  Big  O,  2.  Bomber 
Fat  A,  3.  Bomber  Shallow  A,  4.  Mann’s  Five  Plus,  5.  Rebel  Wee-R, 
6.  Mann’s  Baby  One  Minus.  Below  are  surface  worms.  Use  a 
beaded  worm  (left)  or  a floating  worm  (right)  to  work  over  thick 
vegetation. 
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Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  Commissioner  Enoch  S.  "Inky"  Moore  Jr. 


Introduction  to  Reptiles 

When  asked  to  name  a reptile,  would  you  say  a "dinosaur”?  How 

about  a crocodile?  Would  you  say  "fence  lizard”?  How  about  a 

stinkpot  turtle?  Even  though 
dinosaurs  lived  long  ago  and 
crocodiles  do  not  live  in 
Pennsylvania,  there  are 
reptiles  in  Pennsylvania, 
fact,  there  are  39 
eptile  species  in 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania 
reptiles  inhabit 
woodlands, 
wetlands  and 
ourwaters. 
This  special 
issue  of  PLAY 
is  about 
reptiles. 


Northern 

fence 

lizard— 

Sceloporus 

undulatus 

hyacinthinus 
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What  makes  an  animal  a reptile? 

All  reptiles,  including  those  long  extinct,  share  characteristics.  After 
reading  this  issue  of  PLAY,  you  can  list  those  traits.  Six  reptile  species 
are  endangered  and  two  are  threatened.  They  are  protected  by  law. 

Did  you  know,  though,  that  the  Commission  protects  all  reptiles  in  some 
way?  For  example,  there  is  an  open  fishing  season  for  snapping  turtles 
and  a limit  on  how  many  you  can  keep. 

When  you  are  done  with  this  issue  of  PLAY,  pass  it  on.  Remember  that  subscriptions  to  the 
PLAY  newsletter  are  free  to  other  kids  ages  8 to  12.  Teachers  and  youth  group  leaders  can  also 
get  PLAY  newsletters.  Contact  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  for  more  details  on  this  program. 

Don’t  forget  to  check  out  the  Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us.  The  site  is 
loaded  with  information  on  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish,  fishing,  boating  and  water  safety. 


Turtle 


Eastern  box  turtl e-Terropene  Carolina  Carolina 


Turtles 

are  unique. 

Can  you 
name 
another 
critter  with 
such  a shell? 

Some  animals 
have  tough,  leathery 
skin,  like  the  armadillo. 

Others  have  heavy 
scales,  like  an 
alligator.  But 
none  has  a 
covering  as 
unusual  as  a 
turtle’s  shell 
And  it  isn’t 
just  the 
simple  outside 
cover  that  it 
appears  to  be. 

Con  you  guess 
which  body  parts 
make  up  the  shell? 

If  you  guessed  spine  and 
ribs,  you  were  right.  There  is  no  trick  here. 

A turtle’s  shell  is  nothing  more  than  an  external  spine  with  fused  ribs. 
Peek  under  a turtle  shell  and  you’ll 
notice  that  those  "ribs”  look  more 
like  bony  plates.  These  bony  plates 
are  covered  with  scutes. 


Common  snapping  turtle  (juvenile)- 
Chelydra  serpentina  serpentina 


Turtle  tidbit: 

Did  you  know  that  Native  Americans 
also  found  turtles  to  be  unique?  They 
referred  to  their  world  as  "turtle  earth.” 
Turtle  shells  were  used  as  rattles  in 
sacred  ceremonies.  They  were  even  used 
as  bowls  or  cups! 


turtle  shell  photos-Art  Michaels,  stinkpot  turtle  photo-Tom  Diez 


PA  Reptile  Family  Tree 


Taxonomy  (tacks-on-a-me)  is  not  about 
accountants,  income  tax  or  the  IRS.  It’s  all 
about  classifying  organisms!  Greek  and  Latin 
words  are  used  in  taxonomy.  Carolus  von 
Linnaeus,  a Swedish  botanist,  created  the  first 
system  of  taxonomy.  In  1758,  Linnaeus 


classified  plants  with  his  system.  The  Linnaean 
system  is  used  today. 

Scientists  use  taxonomy  to  organize  and  name 
living  things.  Animals,  in  this  case,  are  grouped 
by  physical  characteristics,  body  functions  and 
genetics,  just  to  name  a few  traits. 
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Eastern  box  turtle 

Using  the  color  shown  for 
each  family’s  limb  on  the  tree, 
help  these  Pennsylvania  reptiles 
find  their  place  in  the  taxonomic 
tree.  Place  an  "X”  in  the  color 
that  puts  them  in  the  correct 
place  on  the  tree. 


Kingdom : 

AnimaUa 

(animals) 


Northern  copperhead 
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Have  you  ever  wondered  what 
makes  an  animal  a reptile? 

Here  are  some  characteristics 
that  can  help  you  tell  the 
difference  between  reptiles 
and  other  animals. 

Skeleton:  Reptiles  are 
vertebrates.  Reptiles  have  an 
internal  skeleton,  unlike  insects, 
which  have  an  external  skeleton. 

Skin:  Reptiles  have  dry,  scaly 
skin.  Some  reptiles  such  as  lizards 
have  small  scales.  Turtles  have 
much  larger  scales  called  "scutes” 
(rhymes  with  "boots”).  No  reptiles 
have  slimy  skin,  as  do  frogs  and 
salamanders. 

Feet:  Reptiles  have  claws. 
Amphibians,  such  as  frogs,  toads 
and  salamanders,  do  not  have  true 
claws. 

Breathing:  Reptiles  have  lungs. 
Most  amphibians  go  through  a life 
stage  during  which  they  have  no 
lungs. 


What  is  a "Reptile"? 


Body  temperature:  Reptiles 
are  "ectotherms.”  In  reptiles  the 
body  temperature  varies  with  the 
temperature  of  the  environment. 
Mammals  and  birds  regulate  their 
own  body  temperature.  They  are 
called  "endotherms.” 

Eggs  and  young:  Reptiles 
produce  hard-shelled  eggs  or  bear 
live  young.  Most  amphibians  lay 
eggs  that  require  water  to  survive. 
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ECTO-EXPERIMENT 

Like  you,  ectotherms  die  if  their  body  temperature 
gets  too  warm  or  too  cold.  So  ectotherms  have 
several  strategies  to  keep  their  body  temperature 
within  survival  range. 

You  can  try  it  for  yourself!  Conduct  the  following 
experiment. 


Equipment  and  materials  needed: 

✓ Outdoor  thermometer 

✓ One  sheet  of  black  paper 

✓ One  sheet  of  white  paper 

✓ A bowl,  pot  or  tub  of  water 

1 . Assemble  the  materials  and  on  a sunny  day  go 
outside. 

2.  The  ideal  spot  for  this  experiment  has  a mix  of 
sun  and  shade. 

3.  Your  job  is  to  keep  the  body  of  your  thermom- 
eter "creature”  between  60  and  75  degrees.  By 
moving  your  thermometer  to  different  locations  out- 
side, you  should  try  to  keep  the  temperature  in  this 
range.  Be  creative!  Use  the  water  and  paper  to 
help.  On  a notepad  keep  track  of  the  temperature 
and  the  location  of  your  thermometer.  Record  the 
temperature  every  five  minutes,  for  about  a half-hour. 

4.  Answer  the  following  questions: 

A.  How  long  did  it  take  to  reach  60 
degrees  at  first?  How  did  you  do  it? 

B.  What  did  you  do  when  the 
temperature  rose  too  high? 

C.  What  did  you  do  when  the 
temperature  dropped  too  low? 

D.  Did  the  temperature  ever  go 
below  60  degrees  or  above  75 
degrees?  What  would  happen  to 
animals  in  the  wild  that  could  not 
stay  within  their  temperature  range? 

E.  How  did  you  use  the  white  paper, 
black  paper  and  water  to  help  the 
temperature  stay  within  the  range? 

F.  Describe  some  ways  that  you’ve 
seen  amphibians  and  reptiles  trying 
to  regulate  their  body  temperature. 

Adapted  from  "Hot  'n'  Cool  Herps,"  Ranger  Rick’s  NatureScope:  Let's  Hear 
it  for  Herps!  Washington,  D.C.:  National  Wildlife  Federation,  1987. 

Adapted  for  the  Pennsylvania  Amphibians  and  Reptiles  Curriculum  Guide,  PA 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  with  permission  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Companies. 


Ectotherms  and 
Endotherms 


What  does  your  body  do  to  keep  you 
warm  on  a cold  day?  How  does  a dog 
stay  cool  on  a hot  summer  day?  What 
does  a chickadee  do  to  stay  warm  on  a 
cold  winter  day?  How  does  a snake 
shake  off  the  cold  of  a spring  night? 

Your  body  generates  heat  when  it  uses 
up  fuel  like  fat  and  carbohydrates.  When 
you  get  cold,  you  shiver,  and  your  body 
"burns  up”  more  fuel.  Dogs  pant  to  help 
stay  cool  on  hot  days  (you  sweat).  Birds 
fluff  their  feathers  to  help  create  more 
insulation  around  their  bodies  to  stay 
warm  (you  get  "goose  bumps”).  The 
bodies  of  people,  dogs,  other  mammals 
and  birds  generate  their  own  heat  and 
maintain  the  body  at  a specific 
temperature.  That  temperature  stays 
very  constant  and  changes  only  a little 
when  stressed  (for  instance,  you  get  a 
fever  of  100  degrees-2  degrees  warmer 
than  "normal”  body  temperature).  These 
animals  are  called  endotherms.  "Endo” 
means  "inner.”  "Therm”  refers  to 
temperature. 


Reptiles  are  ectotherms.  "Ecto” 
means  "outer.”  Their  body  temperature 
isn’t  so  steady-it  changes  with  the 
temperature  of  the  environment.  Many 
people  think  that  the  body  temperature 
of  an  ectotherm  is  the  same  as  its 
environment.  That’s  why  some  call  these 
animals  "cold-blooded.”  Even  though  the 
body  temperature  of  an  ectotherm  is 
regulated  mostly  by  its  environment, 
internal  heat  is  produced  by  body 
functions. 


Hold  this  section  up  to  a 
mirror  to  read  the  answers! 
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There  are  plenty  of  chances  for 
most  Pennsylvanians  to  have  a 
"snakey”  encounter.  Snakes 
occasionally  enter  yards  or  buildings. 

This  often  happens  when  humans  build 
where  snakes  live.  Even  though  your 
basement  isn’t  the  preferred  habitat  of 
a black  rat  snake,  it  may  be  there 
because  the  basement  offers  shelter  or 
food.  Which  would  you  prefer  to  have,  a 
snake  or  mice  and  rats?  Since  the  only 
good  way  to  get  a snake  out  of  a building  is 
physically  moving  it,  prevention  is  the 
best  approach. 


Black  rat 
j.iake-  Elophe 
obsoleta  obsoleta 


TIPS  for  keeping 
snakes  out  of  buildings 

Move  shelter  or  reproductive  areas 
such  as  piles  of  firewood,  stones  and 
mulch  away  from  buildings. 


If  you  find  a snake  on  your  patio  or  in 
your  basement  or  garage,  don’t  kill  it! 
Snakes  are  important  parts  of  Pennsylvania’s 
biodiversity.  Be  sure  the  snake  is 
nonvenomous  before  moving  it — if  you  plan 
on  doing  so  yourself.  If  you  are 
uncomfortable  removing  a snake  or  if  it’s 
venomous,  contact  a local  animal  removal 
specialist.  The  phone  numbers  for  these 
businesses  are  found  in  the  yellow  pages  of 
your  phone  directory. 


Visit  the  Commission’s  web 
site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
for  information  on  snake 
identification. 


Eliminate  food  sources  for  snakes 
such  as  mice,  rats  and  voles. 

Snakes  are  poor  climbers,  so  seal 
openings  and  cracks  in  buildings  at 
ground  level. 


There  is  no  known  effective  snake 
repellent  that  can  be  used  safely  with- 
out endangering  humans  and  pets,  and 
especially  the  snake! 


illustration-Tom  Duran  Jr.,  photos-Ted  Walke 
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Pennsylvania 

Amphibians 

Rephles 


Pennsylvania  Amphibians  Et 
Reptiles  is  a 1 61  -page  full-color 
book  that  contains  information 
and  identification  details  on 
Pennsylvania’s  amphibians  and 
reptiles.  The  book  sells  for  $9.43 
plus  57  cents  PA  state  sales  tax 
and  $3.00  shipping  and  handling 
(total  of  $13). 

Please  send  orders  to:  PA  Fish 
6t  Boat  Commission,  Educational 
Media  Services,  P.O.  Box  67000, 


A fishing  license  is  required  by  persons  age  16  and  older 
to  take,  catch  or  possess  reptiles.  It  is  unlawful  to  disrupt 
the  nest  or  possess  the  eggs  of  any  wild  reptile  in 
Pennsylvania.  Except  for  snapping  turtles,  reptiles  taken 
in  Pennsylvania  may  not  be  offered  for  sale.  Except  for 
endangered  and  threatened  species,  snapping  turtles  and 
timber  rattlesnakes,  the  reptile  season  is  open  year-round, 
and  both  the  daily  limit  and  possession  limit  is  two  (2). 
Consult  the  current  Summary  Of  Fishing  Regulations  and 


Harrisburg,  pa  17106-7000.  i_aws  for  additional  clarification  and  information. 


I Found  a Reptile-Should  I Keep  It? 

Wild  turtles  and  snakes  are  difficult  reptiles  to  don’t  remain  healthy.  If  you  wish  to  keep 
keep  as  pets.  In  captivity  it  is  hard  to  re-  a reptile  as  a pet,  visit  a pet  store  and 

create  wild  conditions,  and  animals  usually  purchase  a captive-bred  species. 
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PUB U CATI O N sVp RO dTj CTS  O R DER  FORM* 


Code# 

Description 

Price 

Quantity  Subtotal 

w 

Wall  Chart  Sets 

(taxable,  shipped  in  mailing  tube,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$5.66 

$3.77 

1 03FCHTS 
1 03RCHTS 

Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania,  Warmwater  Fishes 
of  Pennsylvania,  Migratory  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania, 

Misc.  Game  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania,  Panfishes  of 
Pennsylvania,  Forage  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 
Set  of:  Frogs  of  Pennsylvania,  Salamanders  of  Pennsylvania, 
Snakes  of  Pennsylvania,  Turtles  of  Pennsylvania 

Books 

(taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$9.43 

103AMPR 

PA  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

103PUBF 

Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating  Access 

$2.83 

103FISH 

Pennsylvania  Fishes 

$9.43 

103ENDS 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

$5.66 

Patches 

(taxable,  limited  quantities  available,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$4.71 

1 1 1NCOP98 

1998  Northern  Copperhead  (limited  quantities) 

1 1 1 NLFR99 

1999  Northern  Leopard  Frog  (limited  quantities) 

$4.71 

1 1 1 MPTUOO 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

$4.71 

1 1 1 SALAOI 

2001  Spotted  Salamander 

$4.71 

1 1 1 SKNK02 

2002  Five-Lined  Skink  (NEW!) 

$4.71 

1 1 1 PLAY02 

2002  PLAY  Patch:  Hybrid  Striped  Bass  (NEW!) 

$2.83 

Wall  chart  sets,  books  and  patches  total 

PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 

Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater 

Subscriptions/Renewals 

$9.00 

□ YES! 

inter  my  new  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR 

□ YES!  Enter  my  new  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS 

$25.00 

□ New  J Renewal  Account  # if  renewing: 

y — — v TOTAL  YOUR  ORDER 

Jy6u  can  also  purchase\  Shipping  and  handling  total 

y our  products  at  <?  For  orders  under  S10.00-ADD  $2.00 

"The  Outdoor  Shop"  'y 

zL  www.fish.state.pa.us  For  orders  of  $10.00  OR  MORE-ADD  $3.00 

^ TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 

Use  for  new  and  renewal  PA  Angler  & Boater  subscriptions,  publication  and  product  orders  and 
change  of  address. 

Name 


Street  Address 


City State Zip 

Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Services,  P.0.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Use  check  or  money  order  for  remittance  made  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.  c 


Have  All  the 


by  Rob  Criswell 

photos  by  the  author 


In  the  late  1800s  they  were  “everywhere  abundant”  and 
“abundant  in  tributaries  to  the  Delaware  River,”  according  to 
reports  penned  by  noted  ichthyologists  of  the  day  Edward 
Drinker  Cope  and  Tarleton  H.  Bean.  Through  the  mid- 
1900s  they  were  collected  at  nearly  100  locations  in  the 
Delaware  River  Watershed  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  I n 
the  1970s  it  was  not  unusual  lor  biologists  working  in  Bucks 
County  to  collect  and  release  hundreds  at  a single  site.  The 
finny  creatures  were  widely  distributed  in  13  counties. 

Then  the  bottom  fell  out.  In  1962,  Joseph  Mihursky,  a 
researcher  from  Lehigh  University  studying  the  fishes  ol  the 
middle  portion  of  the  watershed,  noted  that  il  the  early 
reports  were  true,  “this  species  has  undergone  a considerable 
reduction  in  the  study  area,  lor  nowhere  was  it  found  to  be 
numerous.” 

Something  had  gone  wrong!  By  the  mid-1980s,  in  less 
than  a decade,  those  thriving  Bucks  County  populations  were 
gone,  along  with  those  in  most  ol  the  rest  of  the  Delaware 
system.  In  the  1990s,  in  spite  of  concerted  ellorts  to  find 
them,  only  one  individual  was  captured  in  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth outside  of  Monroe  County!  T oday,  only  a single 
known  population  remains. 

The  victim  ol  this  calamity  is  the  bridle  shiner,  a diminu- 


tive, obscure  minnow  fond  of  sluggish  current  and  dense 
vegetation.  Its  precipitous  decline  is  unprecedented  among 
Pennsylvania’s  non-migratory  fish  species.  None  of  our  other 
native  fishes  has  plunged  in  numbers  from  such  abundance  to 
its  present  rarity,  and  it  may  soon  be  a footnote  in  Pennsylva- 
nia ichthyology. 

Surviving  with  the  bridle,  and  with  a status  no  less 
precarious,  is  its  lookalike — the  ironcolor  shiner.  This  min- 
now was  always  rare  in  Pennsylvania,  having  been  collected 
only  at  a handful  of  sites.  It  was  thought  to  be  extinct  in  the 
state  until  its  “rediscovery”  in  the  Brodhead  Creek  Watershed 
in  1995. 

These  handsome  shiners  are  two  of  the  state’s  smallest 
fishes,  seldom  stretching  the  tape  at  more  than  2 inches  when 
fully  grown.  Their  subdued  yet  attractively  colored  straw  and 
silvery  bodies  are  accented  by  a wide,  contrasting  black  lateral 
stripe  running  from  snout  to  tail.  Although  very  similar  in 
appearance,  the  ironcolor’s  stripe  continues  past  the  snout 
and  onto  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  (and  even  into  its  mouth), 
while  the  bridle’s  stops  on  its  nose.  Where  this  stripe  encircles 
the  snout  it  lends  a mustached,  or  “bridled,”  appearance  to 
both  species.  Each  scale  on  the  bridle  shiner’s  back  is 
emphasized  with  a border  of  dark  pigment,  while  its  cousin’s 
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is  nor.  Both  are  easily  confused  with 
some  other  Pennsylvania  minnows. 

Blackline  shiners 

Three  other  closely  related  species 
also  ply  Keystone  State  waters,  and  col- 
lectively the  five  are  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  “blackline  shiners.”  Two,  the 
blackchin  and  blacknose,  are  confined 
to  the  Ohio  River  Watershed.  They  are 
also  scarce.  The  blackchin  shiner  hangs 
on  only  in  two  glacial  Erie  County 
lakes,  and  the  blacknose  has  not  been 
found  in  the  state  since  the  1 930s,  when 
it  was  collected  four  times  in  Crawford 
and  Erie  counties. 

The  only  blackline  shiner  that  could 
be  considered  common  in  Pennsylva- 
nia is  the  swallowtail,  which  is  widely 
distributed  in  both  the  Delaware  and 


Susquehanna  River  watersheds.  It  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  bridle  or 
ironcolor,  sometimes  reaching  nearly  3 
inches,  and  is  more  streamlined.  Its 
black  stripe  does  not  usually  continue 
to  the  tip  of  its  snout,  and  it  ends  just 
before  the  tail.  Then  it  continues  as  a 
black  spot  at  the  base  of  that  fin. 

Bridle  and  ironcolor  shiners  are 
gregarious,  slow-swimming  fish.  They 
are  most  at  home  in  sluggish  runs  and 
backwaters  of  streams,  and  favored  habi- 
tat sometimes  looks  “marshy”  or 
“swampy.”  In  Pennsylvania  they  are 
strongly  associated  with  clear  water  and 
dense  cover.  Submerged  beds  of 
aquatic  vegetation  provide  the  best  se- 
curity, and  large  schools  frequently 
move  back  and  forth  between  these 
watery  jungles  and  the  small  openings 


within  them.  During  colder  months, 
when  the  “weeds”  aren’t  growing,  the 
shiners  seek  refuge  among  the  remains 
of  pickerelweed  and  other  near-shore 
plants,  and  they  hide  in  undercut  banks 
and  among  snarls  of  exposed  roots  and 
downed  trees  and  branches.  Because 
they  are  slow  swimmers  and  small,  easy 
targets  for  predators,  an  abundance  of 
escape  cover  is  essential  to  their  survival. 

Breeding 

Both  shiners  spawn  between  late 
May  and  mid-July.  The  males’  colors 
intensify  during  the  breeding  season, 
with  the  lower  sides  of  the  bridle  chang- 
ing from  silver  to  light  yellow  or  gold 
and  those  of  the  ironcolor  to  rosy  or 
orange.  They  also  develop  tubercles  on 
the  head  and  some  fins.  Tubercles  are 
small  fleshy  or  hard  protuberances  that 
develop,  usually  in  male  fish  of  several 
species,  during  breeding  seasons.  Tu- 
bercles aid  in  disputes  with  other  males 
and  they  stimulate  and  maintain  con- 
tact with  females  during  spawning. 

Females  may  drop  up  to  20  eggs  at 
one  time  and  2,000  or  more  during  a 
single  season.  The  eggs  drop  onto  veg- 
etation or  the  bottom  to  develop. 

Life  is  short  if  you’re  a small  shiner. 
Some  studies  have  concluded  that  these 
two  species  live  only  a little  over  two 
years  in  the  wild,  although  they  have 
been  held  considerably  longer  in  captiv- 


ity.  They  are  considered  adults,  and  able  to  spawn,  after  one 
year,  even  though  they  may  be  little  more  than  one  inch  long. 

Range 

Although  they  seem  content  to  co-exist  in  the  same 
stream  in  Pennsylvania,  the  ranges  of  these  two  fish  outside 
the  state  overlap  only  from  southern  New  York  to  northern 
South  Carolina.  The  bridle  inhabits  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain  and  Piedmont  all  the  way  to  Maine,  with  many  gaps 
along  the  way.  It  can  also  be  found  away  from  the  coast  across 
upstate  New  York  to  southern  Quebec  and  eastern  Ontario. 
There  are  old  records  from  the  Susquehanna  Watershed  as  far 


Decline 

The  bridle  shiner's  plunge  from  abundance  has  been 
both  sudden  and  puzzling.  This  trend  is  not  limited  to 
Pennsylvania,  but  instead  seems  to  be  a rangewide  phenom- 
enon. The  decline  was  only  recently  recognized,  so  little  study 
has  been  devoted  to  what  may  have  caused  the  crash. 

Loss  ol  suitable  habitat  is  the  most  likely  culprit.  At 
several  historic  sites,  some  of  which  now  appear  to  be  suitable 
for  bridles,  there  is  evidence  of  human  activity  that  would 
have  increased  siltation  and  sedimentation,  such  as  reverting 
pastures  and  fields,  and  logged-over  woodlands. 


Bridle  and 
ironcolor  shiners 


upstream  as  Lewisburg,  but  these  are  believed  by  some  to  be 
misidentifications.  The  ironcolor  sticks  to  the  lowlands  in  a 
U-shaped  distribution  irom  New  York  to  Florida,  and  then 
along  the  Gull  Coast  to  Louisiana  and  up  the  Mississippi 
River  corridor  to  the  Great  Lakes  states.  The  remaining 
Pennsylvania  population  represents  one  of  the  few  incursions 
this  species  makes  from  the  flatlands. 


Both  shiners  are  sight  feeders,  and  silty  and 
muddy  water  may  have  prevented  them  from  feeding 
efficiently.  Silty  conditions  also  tend  to  reduce  the  light 
available  to  stimulate  aquatic  plant  growth.  One  researcher 
described  the  bridle  as  a “frail''  fish,  and  it  may  be  much  less 
tolerant  of  disturbances  than  other  species. 

Doug  Nieman,  a fisheries  scientist  who  studied  the  East 
Branch  of  Perkiomen  Creek  in  Bucks  County  when  bridle 
shiners  were  still  common,  witnessed  their  demise  in  that 
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stream.  He  noted  that  “through  the  early  to  mid-80s  the 
upper  watershed  began  to  develop  and  the  stream  began  to 
run  “chocolate”  after  any  kind  of  decent  rainfall,”  and  there 
is  now  more  sediment  “in  transit.”  He  has  also  observed  that 
base  flows  of  some  tributaries  that  had  either  supported  the 
shiners  in  the  past,  or  could  have  acted  as  refuges  during  the 
worst  times,  have  been  dropping,  and  some  streams  have 
actually  gone  dry  in  recent  years. 

Yet,  some  old  sites  that  lost  their  shiners  seem  to  have 
been  relatively  unaffected  by  man.  Both  species  gradually 
disappeared  from  a headwaters  swamp  in  Northampton 
County,  even  though  human  activity  appears  to  have  been 


factor. 

On  recognizing  their  current  plight,  the  fish  Boat 
Commission  officially  listed  both  shiners  as  “endangered”  in 
1999.  This  designation  makes  it  unlawful  to  catch  or  possess 
these  species.  But  more  importantly  it  ensures  that  their  well- 
being will  be  considered  when  permits  are  issued  for  such 
things  as  developments,  stream  crossings  and  construction 
projects. 

Unfortunately,  a highway  project  looms  over  the  shiners’ 
future.  A bypass  3.5  miles  in  length,  currently  in  the  design 
phase,  will  be  constructed  to  alleviate  traffic  congestion 
around  the  village  of  Marshalls  Creek,  right  in  the  middle  of 


limited.  The  shiners  were  discovered  there  in  1916,  and  were 
still  present  during  Mihursky’s  survey  in  1960.  In  1978  a 
Penn  State  U niversity  researcher  collected  a handful  of  bridles, 
but  no  ironcolors,  and  by  1995  neither  could  be  found. 

Some  believe  the  introduction  of  non-native  fishes  to  the 
watershed  may  have  hastened  the  bridle  shiner’s  decline.  The 
green  sunfish,  a species  native  to  the  Ohio  River  Watershed 
in  Pennsylvania,  rapidly  expanded  its  range  after  introduc- 
tion into  the  Delaware  system.  This  voracious  invader, 
implicated  in  the  decline  of  native  minnows  in  a North 
Carolina  study,  has  been  prevented  from  entering  the  Mon- 
roe County  shiner  stream  by  a waterfall.  But  the  remaining 
bridle  and  ironcolor  shiners  regularly  serve  as  menu  items  for 
native  pickerel,  and  have  annually  weathered  trout  stockings 
with  no  apparent  harm,  pointing  again  to  habitat  as  the  key 


shiner  country.  Although  effort  has  been  made  to  minimize 
the  project’s  effect  on  the  stream,  there  are  those  who  fear  the 
worst. 

Even  with  safeguards  in  place,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
prevent  siltation  and  sedimentation  in  the  shiners’  vegetated 
pools  during  the  construction  period.  And  with  improved 
access,  there’s  little  reason  to  doubt  that  development  similar 
to  that  noted  by  Nieman  on  the  Perkiomen  during  the  1 980s 
will  accelerate  in  this  area  as  well. 

Although  Pennsylvania’s  last  known  surviving  bridle  and 
ironcolor  shiners  are  currently  abundantin  a 5-milesection  of 
one  Monroe  County  stream,  their  days  in  the  state  could  be 
numbered.  Q 
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Portions  of  a 5-mile  section  of  a Monroe  County  tributary  to 
Brodhead  Creek  appear  to  have  escaped  the  changes  that 
occurred  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  region  that  spelled 
disaster  for  many  other  shiner  communities.  Even  though 
everything  is  business  as  usual  for  now  for  these  fish,  signifi- 
cant changes  loom  on  the  horizon. 

This  last  refuge  for  Pennsylvania’s  two  rarest  fishes  will 
soon  witness  the  Marshalls  Creek  Bypass  Project,  an  effort 
that  will  alleviate  chronic  traffic  congestion  in  and  around  the 
village  at  the  intersections  of  U.S.  Route  209,  Business  Route 
209  and  State  Route  402.  Although  project  designers  have 
selected  an  alignment  they  think  will  have  the  least  effect  on 
this  irreplaceable  aquatic  resource,  there  is  much  concern  that 
sediment  and  silt  generated  during  construction  may  affect 
these  shiners,  both  of  which  are  extremely  sensitive  to  muddy 
waters.  It  is  also  feared  that  post-construction  expansion  in 
the  area,  part  of  one  of  the  state’s  most  rapidly  growing 
regions,  may  increase  sedimentation  and  other  non-point 
pollution  that  would  degrade  the  shiners’  habitat. 

Because  of  these  concerns,  state  officials  and  aquatic 
scientists  are  taking  no  chances.  They  have  designed  a project 
whose  goal  is  to  reestablish  additional  populations  of  both 
shiners  elsewhere  in  the  Brodhead  Creek  watershed.  This 
effort  is  proceeding  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jay  Stauffer  Jr., 
Professor  of  Ichthyology  at  Penn  State  University  (PSU). 
Stauffer  hopes  to  establish  bridle  and  ironcolor  shiners  in  at 
least  five  new  locations,  and  possibly  as  many  as  1 0,  using  the 
offspring  of  a small  number  of  wild  shiners  taken  from  the 
wild.  He  prefers  to  preserve  Pennsylvania’s  native  genetic 


stock,  instead  of  using  shiners  from  elsewhere,  and  is  certain 
that  the  removal  of  a small  number  of  fish  from  the  existing 
population  will  cause  no  harm.  Furthermore,  an  amount  of 
shiners  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  number  removed  for  brood 
stock  will  be  replaced  with  the  hatchery-reared  offspring. 

The  project  is  off  to  a good  start.  Leslie  Leckvarcik,  a PSU 
graduate  student  working  on  her  doctorate  degree  and  serving 
as  the  project  leader,  is  encouraged  by  early  successes  in 
producing  young  shiners.  Beginning  with  a core  population 
of  100  adults  of  each  species,  PSU  is  now  holding  thousands 
of  bridle  and  ironcolor  shiners,  with  more  on  the  way. 
Leckvarcik,  Stauffer  and  additional  PSU  staff  evaluated  and 
selected  introduction  sites  last  spring  and  should  release  the 
first  round  of  shiners  this  summer.  A second  planting  is 
planned  for  the  summer  of  2003.  Monitoring  will  continue 
for  several  years  to  evaluate  the  success  of  the  project. 

The  project  is  funded  by  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion using  money  directed  to  the  states  from  the  federal 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  Restoration  Program,  an  initiative 
designed  for  high-priority,  high-profile  conservation  projects 
for  species  that  aren’t  hunted  or  fished.  Andrew  Shiels, 
Commission  Nongame  & Endangered  Species  Unit  Leader, 
counts  this  recovery  effort  among  his  unit’s  highest  priorities. 

Other  project  partners  include  PennDOT,  which  is  also 
providing  funding  for  the  effort,  the  USGS  Biological  Re- 
sources Lab  in  Wellsboro,  and  the  Brodhead  Creek  Water- 
shed Association. — RC. 
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§mallmouth 


by  Jeff  Knapp 


Many  Pennsylvania  waters  support  good  populations  of 
smallmouth  bass,  in  some  cases  an  under-used  resource. 
These  fish  are  efficient  feeders,  capitalizing  on  a wide  variety 
of  forage  that  occupies  all  zones  of  the  water  column.  To 
catch  these  bass  consistently  you  must  understand  how  they 
relate  to  their  food  sources.  You  must  cover  small  mouths  up 
and  down. 

Smallmouth  bass  are  catchable  year-round.  During  the 
course  of  the  seasons,  bass  focus  on  different  food  sources  that 
become  available.  The  smallmouth  angler  must  adapt  to 
whatever  forage  conditions  are  present.  And  in  the  aquatic 
world  of  the  smallmouth  bass,  food  sources  can  change 
during  the  course  of  the  day.  A sound  game  plan  for  lure 
presentation  allows  for  adapting  to  the  smallmouths’  prefer- 
ences during  the  course  of  the  year  as  well  as  during  the  course 
of  the  day. 

Precisely  “matching  the  hatch”  may  not  be  necessary,  but 
placing  your  offering  in  the  feeding  zone  usually  is.  Under- 
standing the  kinds  of  forage  in  the  waters  you  fish,  the  time 
of  year  they’re  available,  and  how  different  families  ol  lures 
represent  this  food  can  help  keep  you  in  the  zone. 

Summer 

At  no  time  are  there  more  food  options  available  to  bass 
than  during  the  summer,  when  the  food  chain  is  in  full  swing. 
Consider  this  tour  around  several  state  waters  that  shows  a 
few  of  the  options. 

Lake  Erie  harbors  some  of  the  best  smallmouth  fishing 
waters  in  the  country,  and  even  though  big  Erie  smallies  can 


be  caught  over  a span  ol  several  months,  summertime  tends 
to  provide  the  most  stable  weather. 

Starting  with  some  type  ol  bottom-oriented  presentation 
is  productive.  Smallies  are  known  for  their  londness  ol 
crayfish — live  craws  are  popular  baits  along  some  portions  ol 
the  lake — and  a tube  jig  or  grub  that  could  represent  such  a 
treat  tends  to  get  gobbled  up  by  the  lake’s  bass. 

Not  all  Erie  smallmouths  are  caught  on  the  bottom. 
Trailers  pulling  crankbaits  and  spoons  aimed  at  walleyes 
occasionally  catch  bass  from  zones  commonly  associated  with 
suspended  fish. 

Some  savvy  anglers  are  doing  quite  well  working  surface 
lures  over  known  smallmouth  lies.  The  best  action  tends  to 
take  place  in  the  evening,  when  the  lake’s  surface  has  calmed. 
The  lesson  here  is  how  lar  a bass  will  travel  to  take  a lure  when 
its  mood  is  positive,  and  its  strike  zone  is  expanded  by  ultra- 
clear  water,  such  as  that  found  in  Erie.  Bass  rising  from  the 
depths  happens  on  other  clear-water  lakes,  such  as  Kinzua  and 
Raystown. 

Late  summer  is  also  a time  that  shows  how  smallies  make 
use  of  aquatic  insects.  It  happens  on  some  areas  of  the 
Allegheny  River,  and  more  so  on  the  lower  Juniata  and 
Susquehanna  rivers:  Thick  hatches  of  large,  white  mayflies 
trigger  not  only  river  smallmouths  but  such  unlikely  gamefish 
as  channel  catfish.  Fly-casting  a large  white  or  cream  mayfly 
pattern  will  take  bass.  Sometimes  large  crankbaits  fished 
subsurface  will  take  larger  bass,  ones  that  move  in  to  feed  on 
the  smaller  fish  activated  by  the  presence  of  the  mayflies. 

What  about  live  bait?  This  pattern  has  become  a classic 
for  smallies  on  Youghiogheny  Lake  in  Somerset  and  Fayette 
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A bottom-oriented  presentation  is  productive. 
Smallies  are  known  for  their  fondness  for  crayfish. 


counties:  Soft-shelled  crayfish  fished  during  mid-  to  late 

summer. 

More  so  than  any  other  state  water  I’m  aware  of, 
Youghiogheny  River  Lake  anglers  relish  a chance  to  fish  craws 
that  have  molted  into  their  soft-shell  stage.  Area  bait  shops 
carry  the  offering  at  this  time  ol  year.  But  the  Yough’s  forage 
base  has  expanded  in  recentyears  because  ol  the  establishment 
of  alewives.  Gamefish  populations  are  expanding  in  response 
to  the  added  food  presence,  and  fishing  patterns  will  likely 
change  as  well. 

Fall 

Fall  is  a transitional  time  for  smallmouth  bass.  Water 
temperatures  are  changing.  Days  are  getting  shorter.  Fol- 
lowing a season  of  heavy  feeding,  food  sources  are  starting  to 
become  more  limited,  and  will  be  more  so  in  the  months  to 
follow.  When  the  opportunity  arises,  bass  will  feed  in 
preparation  for  the  impending  winter. 

When  the  bass  are  on  the  bite,  the  use  of  a topwater  lure 
makes  obvious  sense.  But  early  fall  is  one  time  when  I use  a 
surface  bait  as  a search  lure,  not  just  something  to  aim  at 
aggressive  biters. 

Cooling  water  temperatures  and  shorter  days  seem  to 
trigger  topwater  action,  not  just  on  rivers,  but  on  most 
smallmouth  waters  across  the  state.  Buzzbaits,  hard  prop- 
baits  and  jerkbaits  fished  over  bass  waters  commonly  coax 


fish  to  the  surface.  Don’t  just  look  for  good  action  during  flat, 
calm  conditions. 

As  water  temperatures  drop  throughout  fall,  the  topwater 
bite  lessens.  From  my  experience,  60  degrees  seems  to  be 
about  the  pivotal  mark.  Below  this  level  I focus  most  of  my 
attention  subsurface,  often  casting  or  dragging  jigs. 

Winter 

Catches  of  open-water  smallies  may  not  be  common 
during  the  winter,  but  they  are  not  unheard  of.  As  is  true  with 
all  species  that  inhabit  our  river  systems,  smallmouth  bass  seek 
slackwa  ter  areas  instead  of  fighting  heavy  current  in  low  water 
temperatures.  Such  is  the  case  occasionally  on  the  Ohio 
River.  If  you  drag  the  right  offering  past  its  nose,  a bass  might 
just  take  it  in. 

Another  excellent  presentation  when  targeting  winter 
bass  is  a blade  bait  or  a vertically  jigged  spoon. 

Spring 

Spring  smallmouth  activity  is  fueled  by  feeding  and 
spawning,  both  of  which  draw  fish  in  shallow  this  time  ofyear. 
So  it’s  not  surprising  that  the  more  productive  presentations 
are  those  that  are  worked  on  top  or  run  at  a medium  depth. 

The  soft-plastic  stickbait,  which  has  become  popular  in 
so  many  fishing  situations  the  past  few  years,  shines  in  the 
springtime  shallow-water  scenario.  Forsmallmouths,  instead 
of  using  the  full-sized  baits  better  suited  for  largemouths,  go 
with  models  that  run  about  4 inches  long.  I like  to  crimp  a 
splitshot  about  1 8 inches  above  the  hook  when  the  bass  won’t 
come  quite  close  enough  to  the  surface  to  take  an  unweighted 
lure. 

Less  aggressive  fish  can  often  be  fooled  by  going  down  to 
their  zone.  A tube  jig  dressed  on  a light  jighead  is  ideal  for  this 
presentation. 

Shallow-running  minnow  baits,  inline  spinners  and  grubs 
fished  on  light  jigheads  are  tops  for  working  the  more  shallow 
lies  of  springtime  creek  smallies.  Lipped  crankbaits  of  about 
2 inches  long  are  ideal  for  bumping  along  the  bottom  of 
deeper  runs.  0 
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Presentations  up  and  down 


Formula  for  success  with  smallmouths:  Precisely  “ matching  the 
hatch”  isn’t  necessary , but  placing  your  offering  in  the  feeding 
zone  is  required.  Understanding  the  kinds  of  forage  in  the 
waters  you  fish,  the  time  of  year  they’re  available,  and  how 
different  families  of  lures  represent  this  food  can  help  you  score 
, more. 
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Covering  smallmouth  bass  up  and  down 
means  carrying  some  selections  from  a few  fami- 
lies of  lures. 

• Jig-type  lures.  Carry  leadhead  jigs  from 
1/8-  to  3/8-ounce  to  be  dressed  with  soft-plastic 
grub  bodies.  Gear  up  also  with  an  assortment  of 
tube  jigs  with  appropriate  jigheads  of  the  same 
weight. 

• Rubber  and  hair  jigs  of  1/8-  and  1/4- 
ounce  work  well  with  small  pieces  of  pork  or 
plastic  trailers.  Even  Texas-rigged  plastic  worms 
take  smallies,  especially  trimmed-down  worms 
about  4 inches  long.  Carry  an  ample  selection. 

• Metal  baits.  Vibrating  blade  baits  and 
compact  jigging  spoons  are  effective  at  triggering 
non-biting  bass  and  non-aggressive  bass  in  cold 
water.  I prefer  blade  baits  in  a metallic  finish 
instead  of  painted,  either  in  1/2-  or  3/4-ounce 
sizes.  Spoons  weighing  3/8-  to  5/8-ounce  in  a 
hammered  metallic  pattern  serve  most  situations 
best. 

• Hard  baits.  In  river  and  creek  fishing, 
where  there  is  commonly  some  degree  of  color  to 
the  water,  short,  squat  crankbaits  are  effective.  I 
stick  with  models  that  run  about  2 inches  long,  in 
natural  patterns  such  as  crayfish,  perch  and  shad. 
Gear  up  with  an  assortment  with  various  lip 
lengths  that  let  you  fish  from  2 to  about  8 feet 
deep. 

• Minnow  baits.  Use  lipped  minnow  baits, 
both  balsa  and  plastic.  They  can  be  twitched 
across  the  surface  and  used  to  cover  depths  to 
about  3 feet.  They  are  effective  in  both  flowing 
and  still  water.  Carry  models  to  about  4 inches 
long. 

• Soft-plastic  stickbaits.  Stay  with  the 
shorter,  slighter  models.  Those  I commonly  use 
feature  a broom-type  tail,  but  lots  of  good  choices 
are  available.  Be  sure  to  carry  the  proper  types  of 
hooks  for  these  baits,  as  well  as  some  crimp-on 
weight  for  adjusting  the  depth  at  which  the  lure 
is  fished. 

• Spinners.  Stock  up  on  both  inline  spin- 
ners and  spinnerbaits.  Go  with  a size  2 or  3 inline 
for  creek  smallmouths.  For  spinnerbaits,  use 
models  smaller  than  those  you  would  use  for 
largemouths,  about  1 /4-ounce. 

• Topwater  lures.  Smallmouth  bass  will 
respond  to  a variety  of  topwater  lures.  During  the 
early  fall,  I always  have  a rod  rigged  with  a small 
twitch  bait.  I’m  also  fond  of  cigar-shaped  prop 
baits  and  smaller-sized  buzzbaits. — JK. 
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Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Awards 


Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officers  (DWCOs)  perform  specialized  law  enforcement  work  in  fisheries  and  watercraft 
safety.  Officers  work  long,  varied  hours,  often  on  holidays  and  weekends,  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  in  rough  terrain.  DWCOs 
receive  a small  allowance  for  some  expenses,  but  not  for  all  expenses,  and  they  are  otherwise  not  compensated  for  their  work. 
Award-winners  are  nominated  by  their  peers. 


Northwest  Region 
Ronald  C.Wygant 

Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  (DWCO) 
Ronald  C.  Wygant  (left)  has  served  the  sportsmen  of  Forest 
County  for  26  years  under  four  different  district  officers. 
During  200 1 , while  there  was  no  full-time  officer  (because  of 
transfers),  he  maintained  the  district  by  attending  to  all  the 
trout  stocking  and  overseeing  the  proper  distribution  of  fish 
during  stocking.  Presenting  the  award  is  Northwest  Region 
Assistant  Supervisor  Frank  Parise. 

Southwest  Region 
Kenneth  Pate 

Since  1994,  DWCO  Pate  (right)  has  volunteered  hundreds 
of  hours  for  boating  and  fishing  activities.  Ken  demonstrates 
a very  professional  attitude  toward  the  public  when  he  is 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  as  a deputy.  During  boat 
boardings,  Officer  Pate  is  able  to  explain  the  reason  for  the 
stop  clearly  and  what  actions  need  to  be  corrected.  He  is  able 
to  leave  the  boater  with  a better  understanding  of  safe 
boating. 

Pollution/disturbance  cases  seem  to  be  an  enjoyable  part 
of  his  position.  Officer  Pate  is  very  knowledgeable  about  local 
sources  of  pollution  and  discharge  sites.  He  knows  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection  personnel  on  a 
first-name  basis  and  has  a reputation  for  his  commitment  to 
the  resources  in  his  district.  Pictured  with  Pate  is  Southwest 
Regional  Manager  Emil  Svetahor. 


Northeast  Region 
Howard  J.  Morana 

For  the  past  six  years,  just  about  every  weekend  from  March 
through  September,  you  will  find  DWCO  Morana  on 
Beltzville  and  Mauch  Chunk  lakes  or  along  the  many  trout 
streams  and  development  lakes  in  his  district.  He  has  worked 
an  average  of  1,200  hours  of  law  enforcement  each  year. 

Officer  Morana  also  assists  with  boating  safety  courses 
and  with  fishing  and  boating  programs  that  are  sponsored  by 
Beltzville  State  Park.  On  many  occasions  he  has  handled 
trout  stocking  for  his  district. 

O 
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- courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement 


Southeast  Region 
Carl  S.  Warner  Jr. 


DWCO  Warner  started  his  career  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  16  years  ago.  Combined  with  a clear 
and  concise  understanding  oi  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code,  he  uses 
very  good  discretion  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  is  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile  to  assist  the  public. 

During  2001,  he  worked  a total  of  279  hours.  He 
continually  volunteers  to  work  on  weekends  and  holidays 
throughout  the  summer  and  is  most  dependable. 


Northcentral  Region 
Lawrence  E.  Krest 

For  the  past  22  years,  Larry  Krest  (right)  has  served  Clearfield 
County.  Officer  Krest  was  the  first  to  prosecute  a BUI 
(boating  under  the  influence)  case  successfully. 

During  2001  he  dedicated  467  hours  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Some  25  hours  of  that  time  were  directed  to  the 
county’s  youth  field  day.  He  taught  hundreds  of  children 
how  to  canoe  and  how  to  save  themselves  and  others  in 
drowning  emergencies.  His  program  has  become  a highlight 
of  the  county’s  youth  field  day.  Pictured  with  Krest  is 
Northcentral  Regional  Manager  Brian  Burger. 


Southcentral  Region 
Stanley  L.  Rhoads  Sr. 


For  the  last  35  years  Stanley  L.  Rhoads  Sr.  (left)  has  been  a 
deputy  in  Perry  County.  From  January  1 to  November  29, 
2001,  he  worked  over  520  hours  for  the  Commission. 
Stanley  is  usually  available  on  short  notice  and  has  a lot  of 
good  community  contacts. 

Officer  Rhoads  responded  this  summer  when  Juniata 
County  9 1 1 Center  called  him  to  report  a pollution  that  was 
occurring.  No  other  officers  were  available,  so  Officer 
Rhoads  took  his  video  camera  and  responded  to  the  scene  and 
followed  the  pollution  to  the  source.  Because  of  the  evidence 
that  was  collected,  Officer  Britcher  was  able  to  enter  into  a 
settlement  agreement  with  the  responsible  party.  Officer 
Rhoads  has  been  very  active  in  trout  stocking  patrols  and 
general  patrols,  and  he  has  donated  equipment  to  assist  with 
patrols  in  his  district.  Pictured  with  Rhoads  is  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistant  to  the  Director  George  Geisler. 
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pbotos-WCO  Toni  Nunamacbi 


by  the  Cadets  of  the  1 6th  WCO  Class 


Cadet  Thomas  McMann  shows  the  frozen  seized  rattlesnakes.  The 
snakes  were  thawed  and  measured  at  the  Northcentral  Regional  Office. 

Timber  rattlesnake  case 

This  past  April  WCO  Nunamacher  and  1 started  an 
investigation  on  an  anonymous  complaint  received  at  the 
northcentral  regional  office.  The  complaint  claimed  that  an 
individual  was  in  possession  of  four  timber  rattlesnakes. 

Timber  rattlesnakes  are  a protected  species  and  special 
Commission  permits  are  required  lor  hunting  and  possession. 

A required  harvest  report  must  also  be  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

A check  ol  Commission  reptile  permits  and  harvest 
reports  showed  that  the  individual  received  a snake  permit  lor 
the  2001  season.  However,  his  harvest  report  stated  that  he 
caught  and  immediately  released  two  timber  rattlesnakes. 


His  signed  harvest  report  indicated  that  he  shouldn’t  be  in 
possession  of  any  rattlesnakes. 

Several  days  later,  WCO  Nunamacher  and  1 went  to  the 
residence.  A lemale  answered  the  door  and  we  identified 
ourselves  as  Commission  officers.  We  asked  for  the  suspect 
and  she  said  that  he  had  left  for  work.  We  told  her  about  the 
information  we  had,  and  she  admitted  that  the  snakes  were 
in  her  freezer.  She  stated  she  was  “glad  that  we  were  taking 
them  and  happy  to  get  rid  ol  them.”  She  also  told  us  that  her 
boyfriend  would  be  home  the  next  day  and  we  could  return 
then.  We  then  seized  the  four  timber  rattlesnakes,  two 
yellow-phase  and  two  black-phase. 

1'he  following  day  we  returned  to  the  residence  and 
WCO  Nunamacher  and  I interviewed  the  suspect.  During 
this  interview  he  admitted  to  possessing  the  lour  rattlesnakes, 
but  said  that  he  didn’t  take  all  of  them.  He  also  implicated 
his  brother-in-law  for  taking  two  of  the  snakes.  He  then  gave 
us  a written  statement.  He  was  advised  that  this  matter  was 
still  under  investigation.  We  then  left  to  compare  statements 
with  the  brother-in-law. 

The  brother-in-law  was  a logger  and  we  questioned  him 
at  his  workplace  where  he  admitted  to  taking  two  of  the 
snakes,  one  from  his  residence  and  the  other  Irom  a work  site 
during  a logging  operation.  He  admitted  that  he  did  not  have 
a permit  to  harvest  timber  rattlesnakes.  He  was  then  advised 
that  a citation  would  be  filed  at  the  district  justice’s  office. 
We  returned  to  our  headquarters  where  we  measured  and 
photographed  the  snakes,  and  then  stored  them  in  our 
evidence  Ireezer. 

The  following  day  we  met  with  the  suspect  and  issued 
three  citations,  one  for  false  statements  on  a Commission 
harvest  report  and  two  counts  of  possessing  timber  rattle- 
snakes out  ol  season. 

Who  ever  said  this  was  a routine  career? — Cadet  Thomas 
McMann,  16th  WCO  Class. 

Pressure 

WCO  cadets  are  put  under  a lot  ol  pressure  each  week. 
They  have  to  deal  with  long  hours  of  intense  classroom 
instruction  and  physical  training.  By  week’s  end  they  must 
apply  the  wealth  of  knowledge  in  a challenging  written  exam. 
But  that  is  not  the  most  stressful  challenge.  It  is  when  your 
son  calls  and  asks  you  to  remember  far  back  in  time  to  help 
with  his  algebra  homework. — Cadet  Emmett  M.  Kyler  III, 
16th  WCO  Class. 

Food  chain 

WCO  training  involves  a variety  of  subjects.  Recently, 
during  aquatic  ecology  class,  the  cadets  used  small  nets  to 
collect  macroinvertebrates  irom  Spring  Creek  in  Centre 
County.  I was  amazed  at  the  amount  and  number  of 
organisms  that  we  found  in  this  waterway.  All  this  aquatic  life 
is  a very  important  part  ol  the  food  chain,  which  explains  the 
healthy  population  of  brown  trout  in  this  creek. — Cadet 
Douglas  L.  Deppen,  16th  WCO  Class. 
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Suggested  equipment 

I spend  a lot  of  my  free  time  fishing.  Last  fall 
I had  one  of  the  most  memorable  on-the-water 
experiences  of  my  life.  The  waterway  was 
Raystown  Lake  and  the  day  was  picture-perfect. 

My  partner  and  I were  fishing  a bass  buddy 
tournament.  During  the  course  of  the  day  we 
caught  three  smallmouth  bass  (each  weighing 
over  5 pounds)  and  one  striped  bass  (estimated  at 
12  pounds),  we  saw  a 6-point  buck  swimming 
across  the  lake,  and  we  also  saw  a bald  eagle.  All 
of  these  once-in-a-lifetime  encounters  and  we 
had  no  camera  on  board!  If  I may  suggest  one 
piece  of  equipment  to  take  fishing  with  you,  it 
would  be  a disposable  camera.  Except  for  the 
three  smallmouths  that  we  brought  to  the  scales 
that  day,  there  was  no  other  record  of  the  day’s 
unique  experiences. — Cadet  Anthony  J. 

Quarracino,  16th  WCO  Class. 

Vehicles 

We  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  day  we  were  issued 
our  state  vehicles.  These  vehicles  are  to  be  used  for  the  explicit 
purpose  of  field  training  assignments  we  soon  will  be  under- 
taking. After  an  overview  of  the  SOP  (standard  operating 
procedure)  manual,  we  headed  out  into  the  parking  lot  to 
inspect  our  new  vehicles.  Practically  drooling  with  anticipa- 
tion, I jumped  into  my  brand  new  1994  Chevrolet  Caprice 
Cruiser.  As  I looked  at  all  of  the  identification  tags,  I could 
hear  my  fellow  classmates  trying  out  their  properly  function- 
ing P.A.  systems.  “I  wonder  where  that  button  is,”  1 thought 
to  myself  With  a little  luck  and  some  good  electricians,  my 
vehicle  would  be  ready  to  hit  the  streets  of  conservation  law 
enforcement  within  the  next  two  weeks! — Cadet  Lawrence  P. 
Furlong,  16th  WCO  Class. 

Take 'em  fishing 

A few  weeks  ago  I had  the  opportunity  to  experience 
fishing  through  the  eyes  of  my  five-year-old  nephew.  I’ve 
taken  him  fishing  before,  but  he’s  now  old  enough  to  use  the 
equipment  himself.  There  was  still  iceon  most  of  the  lake,  but 
I took  him  to  the  spillway,  which  is  unfrozen  most  ol  the  year. 
He  caught  some  rock  bass,  but  he  didn’t  seem  disappointed. 
By  the  look  on  his  face  you  would  have  thought  we  were 
fishing  for  salmon  in  Alaska.  I urge  anglers  to  take  their  sons 
and  daughters,  nieces  and  nephews,  and  grandchildren  fish- 
ing. They  don’t  care  where  you  go  or  what  you  fish  for — 
they’re  just  happy  hanging  out  with  someone  they  really  look 
up  to. — Cadet  Matthew  J.  Sodmont,  16th  WCO  Class. 

Rough  week 

First,  I called  a carp  a brown  trout.  Then  I get  smacked 
with  a training  baton  by  one  ol  my  fellow  cadets  and  the  short 
jokes  pertaining  to  my  height  were  relentless  throughout  the 


week.  Then  I drove  all  the  way  to  school  with  the 
tailgate  ol  my  pickup  truck  down.  When  1 pulled 
into  the  parking  lot,  I noticed  that  my  30-gallon 
storage  bin  was  gone.  I immediately  called  my 
friend  so  that  he  could  search  the  area  near  my 
hometown.  Meanwhile,  1 backtracked  all  the  way 
home  to  find  the  storage  bin.  I no  sooner  reached  my 
exit  on  1-80  when  my  friend  called  my  cell  phone. 
He  found  my  bin  on  a road  near  the  storage  facility 
where  I keep  all  my  belongings.  Nothing  was 
missing  and  it  was  in  perfect  condition.  Talk  about 
a bright  spot  in  what  was  a very  rough  week! — Cadet 
Vincent  C.  Dick  Jr.,  I6'h  WCO  Class. 

"Stone"  fish? 

During  training  I was  assigned  to  ride  along  on 
a stocking  trip  to  Jefferson  Countv.  From  loading 
the  trucks  in  the  morning  to  stopping  and  visually 
checking  the  trout  while  they  were  transported  to 
their  final  stocking  point,  all  was  interesting  to  me.  When  the 
driver  and  I arrived  at  the  meeting  point,  there  were  many 
people  young  and  old  gathered  there.  The  crowd  was  amazed 
by  the  size  of  the  fish  we  had  on  board,  and  boy,  thev  were 
Linkers!  Everything  during  the  stocking  was  going  smoothly 
until  some  of  the  older  guys  wanted  to  initiate  a new  helper. 
The  gentleman  who  was  assisting  the  driver  net  fish  from  the 
tanks  placed  a rock  in  one  of  the  buckets  and  quicklv  put  a lid 
on  it.  He  handed  the  bucket  down  and  commented  that  the 
fish  was  so  big  that  only  one  could  fit  in  that  bucket.  The  new 
helper  then  headed  down  to  the  stream  and  the  older  guys 
watched  as  he  removed  the  lid — and  found  a big  rock.  They 
shouted  that  it  was  a new  kind  of  fish,  a “stone  fish.  Now 
instead  of  160  species  of  fish  in  PA  there  appear  to  be  16 1 
species. — Cadet  Matthew  J.  Visosky,  16th  WCO  Class. 

Oleoresin  capsicum 

Recently  the  1 6th  Class  was  given  instruction  in  the  use  of 
pepper  spray,  or  oleoresin  capsicum,  as  it  is  otherwise  called. 
Part  of  the  training  consists  of  testing  your  resolve  by  taking 
a blast  of  pepper  spray  in  the  face  to  feel  its  effects.  Having 
worked  in  a correctional  institution,  I have  experienced  its 
effects  more  than  once.  For  my  classmates  who  have  never 
experienced  it,  it  was  a treat,  to  say  the  least.  For  me,  though, 
this  is  one  of  those  times  when  1 wish  I had  no  experience  in 
this  subject.  No  matter  what  I was  told  about  it,  “you  never 
get  used  to  it.” — Cadet  Michael  P.  Walsh,  16'1'  WCO  Class. 

Wisdom 

As  the  16th  WCO  Class  progresses  through  training  and 
guest  instructors  flow  in  and  out  of  the  classroom,  I realize  I 
still  have  a lot  to  learn.  In  fact,  I now  understand  that  true 
wisdom  comes  when  you  realize  that  there  is  more  that  you 
don’t  know  than  you  do  know. — Cadet  Chad  A.  Woleslagle, 
16th  WCO  Class. 
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16th  Class  in  Training 


QTY 


x $5.00  ea.  = 
Shipping  = 
Total  Due  = 


Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
1 6th  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Class 
Commemorative  Class  Patch  Order  Form 


Ship  to:  Name 

Address 

City 

State 


$5.00  per  patch 

(Price  includes  sales  tax) 

4”  patch  only 

Make  check  payable  to: 

16th  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Class 
No  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Accepted 


$ 

$ 

$ 


Shipping  Costs 

I-  5 add  $0.60 
6-10  add  $1.20 

II- 15  add  $1.80 
16-20  add  $2.40 


To  ensure  immediate  delivery , pll  out  entire  form  legibly  and  completely.  All  orders  are  on  a first-come,  first-serve  basis.  Send 
orders  to:  Guy  Bowersox,  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106. 
Allow  6 to  8 weeks  for  delivery. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


John  Bowser  Named  Gerald  L.  Greiner  Environmental 

2001  Officer  of  the  Year  Protection  Award 


Pictured  with  WCO  Bowser  are  his  wife,  Cynthia,  and 

Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo. 

Waterways  Conservation  Officer  (WCO)  John  W. 

Bowser  was  recently  named  the  Commission’s  Officer  of  the 
Year  during  the  58th  annual  Northeast  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conference  held  last  April  21-24,  in  Portland,  Maine. 

Bowser,  a 1 3-year  veteran  WCO,  serves  the  anglers  and 
boaters  of  western  Erie  County.  His  assigned  district  is 
unique  because  Lake  Erie  and  its  tributaries  are  among  the 
busiest  waterways  in  the  Commonwealth  and  have  many 
regulations  that  are  different  from  other  Commonwealth 
waters.  Walleyes  and  yellow  perch  draw  thousands  offish  ing 
boats  to  Lake  Erie,  while  fall  steelhead  migrations  bring 
anglers  to  the  lake’s  tributary  streams.  In  addition  to  the 
heavy  workload  created  by  these  popular  fisheries,  Bowser’s 
district  is  home  to  many  watercraft  involved  in  commercial 
and  charterboat  fishing. 

In  addition  to  his  “traditional”  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties, Bowser  is  perhaps  best  recognized  as  an  ambassador  of 
the  Commission.  He  is  a frequent  guest  at  various  outdoors 
clubs  and  he  contributes  frequently  to  the  Commission’s 
web  site  and  to  Erie-area  fishing  web  sites  that  provide  the 
latest  local  fishing  and  boating  information.  Visit  http:// 
sites. state,  pa.  us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/eriewco.htm. 

Web  Resources  for  This  Issue 

Five  State  Park  Wilderness  Fishing  Adventures 

www.dcnr.state.pa.us/stateparks/index.htm 

Meet  the  Flathead  Catfish 
www.pserie.psu.edu/seagrant 
Where  Have  All  the  Shiners  Gone? 

www.sala.psu.edu/watershed/index.html 

John  Bowser,  2001  Officer  of  the  Year 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/eriewco.htm 

Gerald  L.  Greiner  Environmental  Protection  Award 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/graward.htm 

2003  Trout  Stamp 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/2tstamp/2003/summary.htm 

Boater's  Checklist  for  Safe  and  Secure  Waterways 

www.uscgboating.org 
www.boatsafe.com 

2002  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/rwa02.htm 


From  left,  Commission  President  Leon  Reed,  WCO  Martha 
Mackey,  Mrs.  Joy  Greiner,  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  Director 
Tom  Kamerzel  and  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo. 

During  its  April  meeting,  the  Commission  presented  the 
first  Gerald  L.  Greiner  Environmental  Protection  Award  to 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer  (WCO)  Martha  Mackey. 

The  Greiner  Award  memorializes  WCO  Gerald  L. 
Greiner.  He  was  a credit  to  the  “Thin  Green  Line”  and  he 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
Southwest  Region’s  water  resources. 

Jerry  worked  closely  with  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  local  conservation  districts  and  sportsmen’s 
clubs.  His  tough  stance  on  enforcement  of  the  pollution  laws 
brought  many  violators  into  compliance. 

This  award  is  presented  annually  to  the  WCO  who  best 
exemplifies  the  ideals  of  “Resource  First" — the  protection, 
conservation  and  enhancement  of  the  Commonwealth’s  water 
resources  in  the  performance  of  one’s  daily  duties. 

WCO  Martha  Mackey  was  selected  as  the  first  recipient  of 
the  award  in  recognition  of  her  hard  work  and  dedicated 
service  in  protecting  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  resources. 
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2003  Trout  Stamp  Chosen  in  Competition 


Pictured  with  the  top  three  winning  paintings  are  (from  left) 
Commission  Educational  Media  Manager  and  judge  Ted  Walke, 
retired  Commission  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Director  and  judge  Del 
Graff  (holding  the  third-place  painting),  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
Director  and  judge  Rick  Floopes,  Commission  President  and  judge 
Leon  Reed  (holding  the  first-place  painting),  Commission  Deputy 
Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel  and  judge  Dennis  Guise, 
Wilderness  Editions  publisher  and  judge  George  LaVanish,  retired 
Commission  Bureau  of  Administration  Director  and  judge  Al 
May  hew  (holding  the  third-place  painting),  Trout/Salmon  Stamp 
Program  Manager  Tim  Klinger,  and  Commission  graphic  artist  and 
judge  Ron  Kuhn. 


Boater's  Checklist  for  Safe 
and  Secure  Waterways 

• Keep  your  distance  from  all  military,  cruise-line  and 
commercial  shipping.  Do  not  approach  within  100  yards, 
and  slow  to  minimum  speed  within  500  yards  of  any  U.S. 
Naval  vessel,  including  any  U.S.  military  or  military  supply 
vessel.  Violators  of  the  Naval  Vessel  Protection  Zone  face  up 
to  6 years  in  prison  and  a $250,000  fine,  not  to  mention  a 
quick  and  severe  response.  Approaching  certain  other  com- 
mercial vessels  may  result  in  an  immediate  boarding. 

• Observe  and  avoid  all  security  zones.  Avoid  commer- 
cial port  operations  areas,  especially  those  that  involve 
military,  cruise-line  or  petroleum  facilities.  Observe  and 
avoid  other  restricted  areas  near  dams,  power  plants,  etc. 
Violators  will  be  perceived  as  a threat,  and  will  face  a quick, 
determined  and  severe  response. 

• Do  not  stop  or  anchor  beneath  bridges  or  in  the 
channel.  If  you  do,  then  expect  to  be  boarded  by  law 
enforcement  officials. 

• Keep  a sharp  eye  out  lor  anything  that  looks  peculiar  or 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Report  all  activities  that  seem  suspicious 
to  the  local  authorities,  the  Coast  Guard,  or  the  port  or  marina 
security.  Do  not  approach  or  challenge  those  acting  in  a 
suspicious  manner. 


A painting  by  Christopher  Leeper  of  Canfield,  Ohio,  was 
selected  winner  of  the  2003  Pennsylvania  Trout/Salmon 
Stamp  Art  Competition.  The  painting,  “ Morning  Memo- 
ries,”  depicts  a father  and  son  walking  to  their  favorite  fishing 
spot  on  a path  along  a stream  on  a spring  morning. 

Second-place  honors  went  to  a painting  titled  “ Memo- 
ries,”  by  Susan  Bankey  Yoder  ol  Atglen,  Pennsylvania. 
Yoder’s  painting  shows  fishing  memorabilia  and  vintage 
fishing  equipment.  The  painting  includes  items  from  the 
artist’s  fishing  memories  including  the  1975  fishing  license 
buttons.  A painting  called  "Dad &I  & My  First  Fly,”  by  Paul 
R.  Fenwick  of  Hillsborough,  New  Jersey,  placed  third  in  the 
competition. 

Eight  judges,  including  Commission  President  Leon 
Reed,  evaluated  38  paintings  in  the  first  round  of  the  compe- 
tition. Eight  finalists  were  selected  after  the  first  round. 
Judges  then  ranked  the  finalists  in  order  of  their  preferences. 


WARNING! 


Do  not  approach  within  100  yards  of  any 

U.S.  naval  vessel.  If  you  need  to  pass  within  100  yards  of  a 
U.S  naval  vessel  in  order  to  ensure  a safe  passage  in  accordance  with  the 
Navigation  Rules,  you  must  contact  the  U S naval  vessel  or  the  Coast  Guard 
escort  vessel  on  VHF-FM  channel  16. 


OPERATE  AT  MINIMUM  SPEED 


You  must  operate  at  minimum  speed 
within  500  yards  of  any  U.S.  naval  vessel 

and  proceed  as  directed  by  the  Commanding  Officer  or  the  official  patrol 


Violations  of  the  Naval  Vessel  Protection 
Zone  are  a felony  offense,  punishable  by 
up  to  6 years  in  prison  and/or  up  to 
$250,000  in  fines 


• Always  secure  and  lock  your  boat  when  you  are  not  on 
board.  This  precaution  includes  while  you  are  visiting  marina 
restaurants  or  a friend’s  dock  and  other  piers. 

• Never  leave  your  boat  accessible  to  others.  Always  take 
the  keys  to  the  boat  with  you. 

• When  storing  your  boat,  make  sure  it  is  secure  and  its 
engine  is  disabled.  If  it  is  on  a trailer,  make  the  trailer  as 
immovable  as  possible. 

• Remain  sober  and  alert  when  on  the  water.  Stay  in 
control  of  your  craft  and  respect  the  rights  of  others  lawfully 
enjoying  the  waterways. 

This  information  was  provided  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
and  the  National  Association  of  State  Boating  Law  Adminis- 
trators. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Donation 

Patrick  Domico  (center,  with  check),  chairman  of  the 
Governor’s  Sportsmen’s  Advisory  Council,  holds  a $1,500 
check  presented  by  American  Legion  Post  No.  505  for 
purchasing  private  hatchery-raised  trout  for  stocking  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  Curwensville.  The  post  home  mem- 
bers sponsored  bingo  games  since  May  2000  to  raise  the 
money. 

Witnessing  the  presentation  were  (from  left)  Larry 
Opalisky,  post  commander;  Howard  Wriglesworth,  vice 
commander;  Bill  Stadtmiller,  financial  officer;  Kerry 
Swatsworth,  chaplain;  Ken  Kavelak,  trustee;  Butch  Auber, 
bingo  committee  chairman;  and  Harold  Decker,  service 
officer. 

Domico  is  also  coordinator  o(  the  26th  Annual  Kids’ 
Fishing  Derby,  held  last  April  at  Parker  Dam  State  Park  Lake, 
Clearfield  County.  The  event  drew  hundreds  of  children  and 
their  parents.  Some  1,200  trout  were  stocked  before  the 
derby  by  the  Susquehanna  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  The 
event  was  open  to  children  up  to  and  including  the  age  of  1 3. 


Commission  Awards 

During  its  April  meeting,  the  Commission  gave  Southeast 
Region  secretary  Gail  Burkholder  an  Outstanding  Service 
Award  for  “outstanding  performance  ol  her  duties  in  the 
Southeast  Region  Office  and  flawless  accountability  lor  re- 
gion operations  along  with  her  cheerful  service  to  the  public." 


The  Commission  also  recognized  Customer  Service  Su- 
pervisor Valerie  Groetzinger  for  outstanding  performance  as 
agency  coordinator  for  the  Commission’s  State  Employees 
Combined  Appeal  (SECA)  campaign.  Valerie’s  efforts  led  to 
the  Commission’s  surpassing  its  initial  goal  and  raising  more 
than  $16,200  in  contributions. 

In  both  these  photos,  award-winners  appear  with  Com- 
mission Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  (left)  and 
Commission  President  Leon  Reed. 


Linda  Steiner  Wins  Award 

PA&B  regular  contributor  Linda  Steiner  won  2nd  place  in  the 
2001  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America  (OWAA) 
“Take  Pride  in  America  - Magazine  Category”  award  contest. 
The  winning  entry  was  her  article  “The  Greenway  to  Good 
Fishing,”  from  the  May/June  2001  issue.  The  “Take  Pride  in 
America”  contest  “recognizes  excellence  in  communicating 
and  encouraging  the  ‘Take  Pride'  message — encouraging  the 
public  to  take  care  of  our  natural  and  cultural  resources  and 
to  get  people  involved,  through  volunteering,  to  correct  what 
has  been  abused  and  to  generate  new  conservation  projects." 
The  award  was  presented  at  OWAA’s  mid-June  convention, 
held  in  West  Virginia. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


fishiri  from  the  Rite  hen 


Out  tyrun  Wcdleya 

with  Spicy  Mayonnaise  h wayne  Phillips 

Want  the  crunch  of  battered  fish  with- 
out all  the  calories  and  bother  of  deep 
fat  frying?  Trypan-fried  walleye  fillets 
coated  with  nutty-tasting  oat  bran. 

. \ 

Ingredients  (for  four  servings) 


Boneless  walleye  fillets  for  4,  cut 
into  pieces  3 to  4 inches  wide 
1 to  2 cups  oat  bran 
Canola  oil 
Butter 

Salt  and  pepper 

Spicy  chili-garlic  mayon- 
naise: 


tossed  with  tomato  sauce,  and  sugar 
snap  peas.  Kids  will  love  this  fish  with 
a side  of  French  fries.  The  spicy  garlic- 
chili  mayonnaise  is  sure  to  become  a 
favorite  quick  and  easy  sauce  to  serve 
with  any  type  of  fried,  baked  or  broiled 
fish. 

Hints 


Blend  1/2-tsp.  chili-garlic  sauce 
with  1 /4-cup  mayonnaise.  Taste  it  to 
see  if  you  prefer  it  milder  or  hotter. 
Mix  up  enough  to  serve  with  the  fish. 

Procedure 

Pat  boneless  walleye  fillets  dry  on 
paper  toweling.  Season  on  both  sides 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Place  the  fillets 
on  a plate  with  the  oat  bran  and  gently 
press  the  oat  bran  into  the  fish.  Turn 
over  the  fillets  and  coat  the  second 
side.  Put  the  coated  fish  on  a piece  of 
waxed  paper.  Place  a nonstick  saute 
pan  on  the  stove  and  bring  it  to  me- 
dium-high heat.  Add  oil  and  butter. 
Once  the  butter  has  stopped  foaming, 
add  the  coated  fillets.  Turn  the  heat 
down  to  medium  and  allow  the  fish  to 
fry.  Once  the  first  side  is  nicely 
browned,  carefully  turn  the  fillets  and 
complete  cooking  on  the  other  side. 
It  should  not  take  as  long  to  cook  the 
second  side  as  the  first. 

Serve 

This  crunchy,  juicy  fish  is  lovely 
with  a pasta  such  as  fusilli,  lightly 


Oat  bran  is  available  at  most  health 
food  stores.  Look  for  the  chili-garlic 
sauce  in  the  Oriental  section  of  your 
supermarket.  Cutting  the  walleye  into 
smaller  pieces  allows  you  to  turn  them 
without  losing  any  of  the  coating. 
Frying  the  first  side  until  the  coating  is 
golden  brown  is  a valuable  hint  be- 
cause this  means  you  turn  the  fish  only 
once. 

Everyone  loves  deep-fried  battered  fish, 
but  it  has  a high  fat  content  and  there 
is  all  the  bother  with  a deep  fat  fryer. 
Coating  fish  and  then  frying  them  in 
a non-stick  pan  with  a bit  of  oil  and 
butter  yields  a crisp  outside  and  moist, 
juicy  inside.  Begin  with  dry  fish  and 
then  gently  pat  the  coating  onto  the 
fish.  Sprinkle  more  coating  on  the  fish 
and  press  it  in  before  coating  the  other 
side.  Coat  the  ends  of  the  fish  as  well. 
Besides  oat  bran,  you  can  use  barley 
cereal,  wheat  bran,  rolled  oats  or  coarse 
cornmeal. 


Breathalyzer  Donation 

Kimberly  Shaner  (left)  and  other  members 
ol  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  pre- 
sented a breathalyzer  to  WCO  Steve 
Boughter  for  use  on  the  waterways  he  pa- 
trols. Also  picture  are  (from  left)  Chelsea 
Ritter,  David  Hunt,  Jerome  Tanner,  Dave 
Hunt  and  Tom  Hunt. 

Pennsylvania's  First 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries 

In  1866,  a convention  was  held  in  Harris- 
burg to  investigate  pollution,  bad  conditions 
in  mountain  lakes  and  streams,  and  the 
stopping  of  spring  shad  runs  by  dams.  As  a 
result,  the  General  Assembly  enacted,  and 
Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin  signed  into 
law,  the  Act  of  March  30,  1866  (P.L.  370, 
No.  336),  that  created  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  Fisheries  ol  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Governor  Curtin  named  James  J. 
Worrall  (sometimes  spelled  “Worall”) 
Pennsylvania’s  first  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
eries. He  served  in  the  late  1860s. 

As  part  of  the  Commission’s  efforts  to 
explore  its  heritage  as  one  of  America’s  oldest 
fisheries  conservation  agencies,  we  are  seek- 
ing more  information  about  our  first  Com- 
missioner ol  Fisheries,  James  J.  Worrall.  We 
are  looking  for  biographical  information 
and  a portrait  or  photograph  ol  Commis- 
sioner Worrall.  We  understand  he  served  in 
the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War  before 
becoming  the  Commissioner. 

If  you  or  anyone  you  know  has 
information  (family  histories,  genealogy  or 
otherwise)  about  James  Worrall,  please  con- 
tact the  Commission  at  the  lollowing  ad- 
dresses: Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000;  or  email: 
dguise@state.pa.us. 
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In  Memoriam:  Frank  A.  Kulikosky 


Frank  A.  Kulikosky  died  March  23,  2002.  He  was  83  years 
old.  He  started  with  the  Commission  as  a deputy  in  Carbon 
County  in  1952.  He  was  appointed  as  Fish  Warden  in 
Cambria  County  in  1959.  In  1962  he  transferred  to  Berks 


County.  In  1968  he  was  promoted  to  Assistant  Regional 
Supervisor  in  the  Southeast  Region.  In  1973  he  transferred  to 
the  Southcentral  Region  as  Assistant  Regional  Supervisor  until 
his  retirement  in  1981. 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  is  to  provide 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
through  the 

protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 

General  Information 
717-705-7800 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Architectural  Consultant 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
J.  Gary  Moore,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman  Jr.,  Human  Resources  Director 
Tom  Ford,  Director  of  Policy  and  Planning 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
717-705-7900 
Licensing,  Boat  Registration 
717-705-7930 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Licensing  and  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 
814-359-5100 

Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Director 
Vacant,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries 
Management 

James  E.  Harvey,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/Coolwater  Fish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 
814-359-5152 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E., 

Division  of  Engineering,  Construction  & 
Maintenance 

Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Real  Estate 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 
Vacant,  Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
717-705-7861 

Tom  Kamerzel,  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 


Ang 


ers  in  summer,  so 
boat  extra  carefully 
to  protect  your  boat 
motor’s  prop  and 
lower  unit.  Scan 
your  path  ahead  as 
you  travel,  and  stay 
in  the  middle  of 
channels.  Inspect 
your  prop  often  for 
dents  and,  worse,  broken  blades.  Fix  or  replace  a damaged  prop  or  lower  unit 
because  it  will  lower  performance. 


Low  water  often 
characterizes  our  riv- 


When  going  after  largemouths,  don’t  be  afraid  to  let  your  weedless  worm 
rig  bounce  along  the  bottom.  The  silt  and  debris  stirred  up  often  attracts  the 
attention  of  nearby  bass  looking  for  an  easy  meal.  Try  this  on  your  first  cast 
and  then  work  the  same  spot  again  with  a shallower  retrieve. 

After  years  of  use,  the  hulls  of  some  aluminum  canoes  will  slowly  buckle, 
resulting  in  an  upward  bulge  along  the  length  of  the  craft.  To  restore  a hull 
to  its  original  shape,  place  a piece  of  lumber  under  the  edge  of  the  gunwales 
and  then  place  another  small  scrap  over  the  keel  directly  underneath  the  first 
board.  Place  a car  jack  between  the  boards  and  slowly  pump  until  the  bulge 
is  pushed  back  out.  Repeat  along  the  length  of  the  canoe,  if  necessary. 

Bigger  smallmouths  are  caught  by  spin  fishermen  at  other  times  of  the 
year,  but  summer  offers  the  best  conditions  for  anglers  preferring  to  use  fly 
tackle  to  go  after  bronzebacks.  Low  water  and  warm  temperatures  make 
wading  and  casting  more  pleasurable.  Flyrodders  can  catch  smallies  all  day 
long  using  Clouser  Minnows,  Woolly  Buggers  or  crayfish  during  daylight 
hours,  and  then  switching  to  surface  poppers  in  the  evening. 


BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 
717-705-7833 
Subscription  Inquiries 
717-705-7835 

John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Ted  Walke,  Educational  Media  Services 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


When  a lure  gets  snagged  on  underwater  structure  in  a river,  most 
anglers’  first  reaction  is  to  yank  the  rod  to  try  to  pull  it  free.  Of  course,  this 
usually  just  makes  the  problem  worse  by  burying  the  hook  point  even  deeper. 
Instead,  when  you  initially  realize  you  are  hung  up,  open  the  bale  and  let  out 
some  line.  The  pressure  of  the  current  against  the  slack  line  will  often 
dislodge  the  lure  on  its  own. 
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2002  Ralph  W.  Abele 
Conservation 
Heritage  Award 


The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  seeking 
nominations  for  the  2002  Ralph  W. 
Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award. 
The  deadline  for  nominations  is  August 
30,  2002.  The  award  will  be  presented 
at  an  appropriate  ceremony  in  the  fall  of 
2002. 

The  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation 
Heritage  Award  is  the  highest  recogni- 
tion the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission can  confer  on  persons  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. The  Commission  established 
the  Abele  Award  to  recognize  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  who  have  made  outstand- 
ingcontributions  to  the  protection,  con- 
servation and  enhancement  of  the 
Commonwealth's  aquatic  resources. 
The  award  serves  as  a memorial  to  Ralph 
Abele  lor  his  steadfast  and  courageous 
work  in  protecting  and  conserving  our 
natural  resources.  Past  Abele  Award 
winners  were:  Ken  Sink,  Dr.  Maurice 
Goddard,  Lenny  Green,  Dr.  William 
Kodrich,  Robert  W.  McCullough  Jr., 
Peter  Duncan,  James  L.  Myers,  Larry  J. 
Schweiger,  Enoch  S.  (“Inky")  Moore, 


Robert  P.  Gingjr.  and  Raymond  Savel. 

Fhe  Abele  Award  is  presented  to  a 
Pennsylvanian  who  has  dedicated  his  or 
her  time  and  energy  to  the  conservation 
of  the  state’s  natural  resources,  specifi- 
cally the  aquatic  resources,  through  one 
or  more  of  the  following  accomplish- 
ments: 

• Personally  invested  heavily  in  the 
long-term  education  of  Pennsylvania’s 
youth  on  conservation  issues  vital  to  an 
improved  aquatic  environment. 

• Put  at  risk  his  or  her  person  and 
livelihood  to  undertake  public  activi- 
ties and  positions  on  behalf  of  improv- 
ing and  protecting  the  aquatic  resources 
of  Pennsylvania. 

• Led  a regional  or  statewide  envi- 
ronmental effort  that  has  been  recog- 
nized for  its  duration  and  success  in 
protecting  and  enhancing  the  aquatic 
resources  of  Pennsylvania. 

• Played  a leading  role  in  reclaim- 
ing and  enhancing  a major  significant 
natural  water  resource  within  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

• Led  an  effort  to  pass  major  envi- 
ronmental legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion, conservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  natural  environment  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

• Brought  national  recognition  to 
Pennsylvania  through  personal  activi- 
ties, actions  and  contributions  to  the 
aquatic  resources. 

Employees  and  active  Commission- 
ers of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  are  not  eligible  for  this 
award,  but  they  are  encouraged  to  sub- 
mit nominations. 

Nominations  may  be  sent  to  Den- 
nis Guise,  Deputy  Executive  Director/ 
Chief  Counsel,  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000  by  no  later 
than  August  30,  2002.  Nominations 
may  also  be  submitted  by  electronic 
mail  to  dguise@state.pa.us. 

The  nominations  should  describe, 
in  a maximum  of  three  typewritten 
pages,  the  following: 

• Biographical  information. 

• How  the  nominee  meets  the  cat- 


egories for  recognition. 

• Specific  accomplishments  of  the 
nominee. 

• Past  recognitions  of  the  nomi- 
nee. 

• Affiliations  of  the  nominee. 

• Additional  information  to  war- 
rant award  of  this  honor. 

Jefferson  County  Anglers 
Can  Once  Again 
"Go  to  Cloe" 

Cloe  Lake,  a favorite  fishing  spot  for 
Jefferson  County  anglers,  will  re-open 
at  8. am.  Saturday  April  13,  concurrent 
with  the  start  of  the  2002  Pennsylvania 
Trout  season. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pitts- 
burgh Railroad  originally  constructed 
Cloe  Dam  in  1910  for  water  supply  to 
the  railroad.  The  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission acquired  the  27-acre  lake  in 
1966  for  public  recreation.  Acting  on 
guidance  of  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection,  the  Commission 
drained  Cloe  Lake  injuly  1999  to  begin 
rehabilitating  a portion  of  the  aging 
dam.  The  lake  began  refilling  in  the 
December  2001 . 


Dignitaries  attending  the  Cloe  Lake 
rededication  included  (front  row)  DEP 
Senior  Engineer  Tom  McFarland,  Jefferson 
County  Commissioner  Ira  Sunderland,  DEP 
Secretary  Dave  Hess,  Jefferson  County 
Conservation  District  manager  Deb  Wilson, 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  engineer  John 
Sinclair,  (back  row)  State  Senator  Joe 
Scarnati,  Jefferson  County  Commissioner 
David  Black,  State  Representative  Sam 
Smith,  Jefferson  County  Conservation 
District  Chairman  Herb  Landes,  and 
Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A. 
Colangelo. 
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2002  PFBC  Photography  Contest 

PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  Magazine,  in  Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site,  and  on  Commission  exhibits! 


The  2002 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Photography  Contest  is  intended  to 
foster  a greater  appreciation  for 
Pennsylvania's  fishing  and  boating,  and 
aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a 
certificate,  the  limited-edition  year 
2002  trout  stamp  patch  and  the  limited- 
edition  year  2002  nongame  species 
patch.  Honorable  Mention  winners  will 
receive  a certificate  and  the  limited- 
edition  year  2002  nongame  species 
patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable 
mentions  may  appear  in  a contest 
feature  article  in  a future  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater.  All  entries 
may  also  be  used  elsewhere  in  the 
magazine,  on  the  magazine's  cover,  in 
Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site,  and  in 
Commission  exhibits  and  other  projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May  2002 
through  December  2002. 


Rules 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes  less  than  half 
one's  annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs  all  boaters,  and  anglers  in  boats,  must  be  wearing  properly  fit- 
ted, buttoned  and  zipped  lifejackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 
3 V2"x5",  4"x6",  5"x7",  or  8"xl0",  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 
transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• All  submissions  must  be  original-no  duplicate  slides  or  digital  submissions. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number,  location  of 
the  photograph,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition  to  a 
fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries  per  category.  Multiple  submis- 
sions are  allowed,  as  long  as  entrants  submit  no  more  than  two  items  per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and 
use  all  submissions  for  publishing,  illustration.  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertising, 
trade,  exhibitry  and  promotion,  or  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose  with- 
out compensation. 

• Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)  from  previous  Commission  photography 
contests  are  not  eligible. 

Entrants  who  want  their  materials  returned  must  include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  with  the  right  amount  of  postage  and  appropriate  packaging  to  safeguard 
materials.  Submissions  that  do  not  include  return  envelopes  and  postage  will  not  be 
returned. 


Photo  Contest  Entry  Form 
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Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Contest,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  The  deadline  for  the  Commission's  receiving  entries  is  December  31,  2002. 


Please  Print  Clearly 
Entrant's  Name:  — 


Address: 


City: 


-State: 


-Zip: 


Phone: 


E-mail  (if  available): 
Date: 


Signature: 


Categories 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

□ 3.  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  (Animal  closeups, 

or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the  primary  subject) 

□ 4.  Invertebrates  (worms,  aguatic  insects, 

crustaceans,  mussels) 

□ 5.  Fishing  & Boating  Resources 

(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis) 

I received  this  form  from  (check  one): 

□ PA  &B  magazine 

□ the  Commission’s  web  site 

□ Other  (specify) 


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 


CHECK  OUT  THE  COMMISSION'S  NEW 
BOATING  SAFETY  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATE  CARD! 

Our  new  certificate  card  is  durable,  waterproof  and  the  size  of  a credit  card  with  raised  letters.  We 
punched  a hole  in  it  to  make  it  handy  to  attach  to  your  life  jacket,  boat  keys  or  the  lanyard  on  your  PWC. 

If  you  have  already  been  issued  a Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate  from  the  Commission,  you 
can  get  a new  card  (duplicate)  for  a reasonable  $5  each.  To  get  one  (or  more),  download  an  application 
from  our  web  site  at  www.fish.state.pa.us.  Click  on  “Forms,"  and  then  scroll  down  to  “Other  Boating.” 
Click  on  “Application  for  Duplicate  Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate,”  and  then  print  the  form.  Fill  out  the  application  and  send 
it  to  the  Commission  with  your  fee.  If  you  don’t  have  access  to  the  Internet,  we  will  mail  an  application  to  you.  Call  1-888-723-4741  and  ask  for  the 
application,  or  e-mail  us  with  your  request  at:  ra-be@state.pa.us. 


BOATING  COURSES  AND  SAFETY  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATES 
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Who  needs  to  have  a Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate?  Certificates  are  required  for  ALL  operators  of  personal  watercraft  (PWC,  Jet 
Ski®,  Sea  Doo®,  Wave  Runner®,  Tiger  Shark®,  etc.).  Persons  12  to  15  years  of  age  must  also  obtain  a Certificate  to  operate  boats  powered  by 
motors  of  10  horsepower  or  more. 

How  do  I get  a certificate?  To  obtain  a Commission-approved,  permanent  Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate,  boaters  must  successfully 
complete  a Commission-approved  boating  course^  fee  may  be  charged).  Pennsylvania  residents  must  have  a certificate  issued  by  the  Commission. 
Approved  courses  include  classroom  courses  offered  by  the  Commission,  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  the  U.S.  Power  Squadrons,  and  the 
Commission's  new  Boat  Pennsylvania  Internet  and  video/correspondence  courses.  To  find  a classroom  boating  course  near  you,  contact  one  of 
the  following  resources: 

• Fish  & Boat  Commission  web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us 

• Fish  & Boat  Commission  Boating  Course  Hotline:  1-888-PAFISH-1  (1-888-723-4741) 

• U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Hotline:  1-800-AUX-USCG  (1-800-289-8724) 

Boaters  wanting  to  take  a long-distance  learning  course  in  the  comfort  of  their  own  homes  can  visit  the  Commission’s  web  site  at 
www.fish.state.pa.us  to  access  the  Boat  Pennsylvania  Internet  course,  OR  call  1-800-830-2268  to  order  the  Boat  Pennsylvania  video/ 
correspondence  course. 


The 

Outdoor  Shop 

Purchase  fishing  licenses,  trout 
stamps,  launch  permits  and  more 

-All  Online! 
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PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 


“Resource  First” 


by  Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 


Fifteen  years  ago,  in  1987,  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  approved  “Resource 
First”  as  the  Commission’s  motto.  The 
adoption  of  the  “ Resource  First”  motto 
culminated  more  than  adecade  in  which 
the  Commonwealth’s  Fisheries  man- 
agement programs  focused  on  the  re- 
source to  guide  policies  in  areas  such  as 
trout  allocation  and  stocking,  and  wild 
trout  management. 

Members  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission and  the  Commission  stall  are 
very  proud  ol  the  agency’s  commit- 
ment to  “Resource  First.”  Like  many 
mottos  or  slogans  that  try  to  summa- 
rize a complex  subject  in  just  a couple 
of  words,  “Resource  First”  has  been 
subject  to  various  interpretations.  If 
you  ask  three  people  what  “Resource 
First”  means,  you’re  liable  to  get  three 
answers  that  differ  in  emphasis  and 
wording.  Some  will  argue  that  ap- 
proval of  policies  and  programs  they 
advocate  is  required  to  put  the  resource 
First,  while  others  may  try  to  Find  some 
inconsistency  between  putting  the  re- 
source First  and  providing  recreational 
opportunities.  Even  so,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  common  under- 
standing of,  and  overwhelming  sup- 
port lor,  the  bedrock  principles  that 
underlay  “Resource  First.” 

Executive  Director  Ralph  W.  Abele 
has  been  rightly  recognized  as  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  giants  of  conservation. 
Elis  leadership  imbued  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission,  as  we  were  then 
called,  with  “resource  First”  principles 
long  before  “Resource  First”  became 
an  agency  motto.  In  the  mid-1970s, 
our  Fisheries  managers  began  to  refocus 
their  eflorts  to  address  resource-based 
Fisheries  management.  A resource- 
based  system  required  data,  and  the 
Commission  began  to  inventory  trout 
streams  by  looking  at  physical,  chemi- 
cal, thermal,  biological  and  social  pa- 
rameters to  generate  a trout  stream 
classiFication  system. 

An  interdisciplinary  Operation 
FUTURE  Taskforce  was  formed  to 
help  translate  resource  information  into 
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agency  policies  and  regulations.  “FU- 
TURE,” an  acronym  that  means  “Fish- 
eries Utilization  Through  User  Resource 
Evaluation,”  became  a much-admired 
model  to  help  policy-makers  and  man- 
agers make  sound  Fisheries  management 
decisions.  The  FUTURE  approach 
worked  because  it  included  an  interdis- 
ciplinary process  involving  Commis- 
sion staff  from  many  diverse  functional 
areas  as  well  as  bringing  in  user  group 
and  angler  input.  The  FUTURE  pro- 
cess was  not  without  controversy  and 
disagreement.  Some  ol  the  same  issues 
raised  today  between  fly-Fishers  and  tra- 
ditional anglers  were  discussed  nearly 
20  years  ago.  However,  through  it  all, 
the  process  focused  on  resource-based 
Fisheries  management,  and  the  process 
developed  new  policies  and  approaches 
that  gained  widespread  recognition  and 
support. 

In  January  1981,  the  members  of 
the  Commission  unanimously  adopted 
a policy  for  the  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement of  Fisheries  Resources.  The 
policy  stated  that  “it  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  Commission  to  protect,  conserve 
and  enhance  the  quality  and  diversity  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  Fisheries  resources 
(including  reptiles  and  amphibians)  and 
to  provide  continued  and  varied  an- 
gling opportunities  through  scientiFic 
inventory,  classiFication  and  manage- 
ment ol  that  resource.” 

“Protect,  Conserve,  Enhance.” 
Those  three  words,  taken  from  the  1 98 1 
statement  ol  policy,  appear  on  the  “Re- 
source First"  logo  and  are  an  integral 
part  ol  the  “Resource  First”  approach. 

When  “Resource  First”  was  adopted 
as  an  agency  motto  15  years  ago,  it 
meant  that  a concept  developed  to  guide 


Fisheries  management  programs  would 
now  inform  and  guide  all  Commission 
ellorts.  This  expansion  of  the  “Re- 
source First”  concept  to  enforcement, 
engineering,  propagation,  boating  and 
education  programs  reinforced  the 
longstanding  principles  espoused  by  our 
agency  and  its  leaders.  Putting  the 
“resource  First”  did  not  mean  putting 
water-based  recreation  second.  Putting 
the  “resource  First”  recognizes  that  with- 
out good  quality  water  in  sufFicient 
quantities,  there  would  be  fewer  recre- 
ational Fishing  and  boating  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s 
policy  is  to  protect,  conserve  and  en- 
hance the  quality  and  diversity  ol  our 
state’s  precious  Fishery  resources.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  we  do  this:  The 
waterways  conservation  ofFicer  acting 
on  a pollution  case,  the  area  Fisheries 
manager  surveying  a stream  and  recom- 
mending Fisheries  management  actions, 
the  aquatic  resources  program  specialist 
working  with  teachers  to  make  sure  a 
new  generation  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  conservation  of  aquatic  re- 
sources and  the  Fisheries  biologist  re- 
viewing a permit  application  are  all,  in 
their  own  ways,  putting  the  “Resource 
First”  and  helping  to  protect,  conserve 
and  enhance  aquatic  resources.  But 
even  these  examples  are  too  narrow 
since,  in  a very  real  sense,  everything  we 
do  as  an  agency  has  some  relationship, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  protecting,  con- 
serving and  enhancing  our  aquatic  re- 
sources. 

In  1991,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion adopted  a new  mission  statement: 

The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to  provide 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
through  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  aquatic  resources. 

Although  the  mission  statement 
seems  simple,  its  development  involved 
a great  deal  ol  input  from  staff  and  the 
angling  and  boating  public.  One  of  the 
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questions  that  some  asked  was  whether 
the  mission  statement  and  the  four 
agency-wide  goals  adopted  at  the  same 
time  somehow  supplanted  “Resource 
First”  principles.  The  answer  was  em- 
phatic: The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
mission  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
goal  of  putting  the  “resource  first.”  As 
the  Commission  said  at  the  time  of 
approval  ol  the  mission  statement,  our 
efforts  to  protect,  conserve  and  enhance 
Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  resources  are  an 
ideal  that  may  never  be  reached,  but  it 
is  one  that  is  worth  our  best  efforts. 

What  about  today?  The  basic  “re- 
source first"  principles,  which  have 
guided  the  Commission  lor  manyyears, 
are  more  important  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. Our  agency  confronts  major  chal- 
lenges as  expectations  change,  and  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  like  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  across  America,  seeks 
the  financial  resources  to  do  our  jobs, 
address  angler  and  boater  expectations, 
and  carry  out  our  mission . As  we  learned 
from  the  recently  completed  FishPro 
report  on  Pennsylvania’s  state  hatchery 
system,  it  won’t  be  easy  or  inexpensive 
to  upgrade  our  state  fish  hatcheries  to 
meet  evolving  standards  and  meet  an- 
gler expectations.  The  “Trout  Sum- 
mit,” planned  for  late  September,  is  an 
example  ol  how  we  continue  to  use  a 
future-focused  process  of  seeking  input 
from  a variety  ol  sources  as  we  move  to 
update  and  improve  our  resource-based 
trout  management  efforts. 

And  so  today,  we  celebrate  the  fif- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  approval  of 
the  “Resource  First”  motto  and  honor 
those  whose  hard  work  and  dedicated 
efforts  laid  a strong  and  lasting  founda- 
tion for  this  approach. 


Acknowledgement:  Special  thanks  to 
Richard  Snyder,  Chief  of  the 
Commission ’s  Fisheries  Management 
Division,  for  his  summary  of  the  history 
of  the  Operation  FUTURE  p rocess  and 
the  background  of  the  Resource  First 
efforts. 
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Pennsylvania  Rivers 


During  the  1 980s,  seeing  a jet-driven  outboard  on  our  rivers  was  unique.  Back 
then,  jet  drives  were  modified  lower  units — major  manufacturers  didn’t  make 
production-model  jet-drive  engines  until  the  1 990s.  To  protect  their  props  and 
lower  units,  river  anglers  most  often  caged  their  props.  Today,  of  course,  jet- 
driven  outboards  are  common  sights  on  our  waterways. 

During  the  last  20  years,  we  anglers  and  boaters  have  learned  much  about 
jet-drive  outboard  and  boat  selection,  maintenance,  repair  and  performance. 
PA  Angler  & Boaters  lucky  to  have  Chris  Gorsuch,  an  expert  on  jet-driven  rigs, 
contribute,  and  his  latest  article,  on  how  to  choose  a jet  boat,  begins  on  page  1 2. 

A jet-driven  boat  is  the  perfect  craft  for  working  the  waters  of  the  Juniata 
River,  and  author  Vic  Attardo  explains  how  to  do  that  through  the  Commission’s 
own  expert,  Warmwater  Unit  Leader  Bob  Lorantas.  Lorantas  also  appears  on 
this  issue’s  cover.  Attardo’s  article  begins  on  page  7. 

For  more  river  tun,  regular  contributor  Mike  Bleech  talks  about  the 
Clarion,  beginning  on  page  47.  Pennsylvania  rivers,  including  the  Clarion,  are 
loaded  with  catfish,  walleyes,  muskies,  trout  and  smallmouth  bass. 

If  a successful  day  on  a river  for  you  includes  keeping  some  of  your  catch, 
check  out  Carl  Haensel’s  article  “Care  of  the  Catch,”  beginning  on  page  51. 
Haensel  provides  step-by-step  instructions  with  photographs  on  how  to  dress 
and  fillet  your  catch. 

Those  who  break  the  laws  on  our  waterways  and  who  do  not  pay  fines  or 
respond  to  citations  are  served  with  arrest  warrants  by  waterways  conservation 
officers.  District  justices  issue  arrest  warrants.  For  special  insight  into  how 
waterways  conservation  officers  serve  warrants,  see  WCO  Dave  Kaneski’s 
“ WCO  Diary”  column,  on  page  1 6.  Special  thanks  go  to  the  1 6th  WCO  Cadet 
Class  for  providing  photographs,  and  to  District  Justice  Gregory  D.  Johnson 
for  assisting  in  the  cadet  training  and  appearing  in  the  photographs. 

If  you’d  like  more  information  on  articles  that  appear  in  PA  Angler  & 
Boater , read  the  “Web  Resources  for  this  Issue”  item,  on  page  59.  We’ll  include 
a web  resources  section  in  each  issue. — Art  Michaels,  Editor. 
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A truly  "memorial"  day 

I witnessed  something  I don’t  think  I’ll  ever  see  again!  As 
the  2002  Memorial  Day  weekend  approached,  I anticipated 
getting  an  early  start  on  the  weekend  by  taking  Friday  off  to 
fly  fish  my  favorite  stream,  the  Brodhead  near  Analomink. 
The  day  didn’t  start  too  well.  1 received  a speeding  ticket  in 
my  haste  to  get  to  the  stream.  On  the  first  cast,  my  reel  flew 
off  the  reel  seat  and  I had  to  pull  all  my  line  off  to  get  the  reel 
back.  My  next  cast  landed  my  offering  square  in  a tree  and  1 
had  to  break  off.  I was  ready  to  quit  and  go  home!  Finally, 
things  settled  down  and  I began  to  catch  fish.  As  I worked  my 
way  up  the  left  bank,  there  was  a sudden  huge  crash  about  1 0 
feet  behind  me.  I was  so  startled  I fell  into  the  stream!  There, 
right  behind  me,  a black  bear  had  pounced  on  a young  fawn, 
knocking  it  into  the  stream.  The  bear  and  fawn  struggled 
momentarily,  but  the  bear  soon  had  a firm  grip  on  the  fawn. 
I watched  in  amazement  as  the  bear  dragged  the  fawn  back 
into  the  woods.  I watched  as  the  bear  picked  up  the  deer  and 
ran  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  What  a sight!  This  drama 
by  Mother  Nature  made  all  of  the  previous  events  pale  in 
comparison. — Terry  Lamp  high,  Cinnaminson,  NJ. 

Leeches 

I live  in  central  Chester  County.  I have  been  buying 
fishing  licenses  and  have  been  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  for  over 
50  years.  For  all  these  years  I have  been  catching  my  own  bait. 
I do  not  buy  any.  I would  appreciate  any  information  you  can 
supply  on  where  I can  catch  leeches  in  my  area,  and  how. — 
Barry  Gorman,  West  Chester. 

Leeches  are  often  associated  with  large  amounts  of 
decaying  organic  matter  such  as  what  occurs  in  the  black- 
bottomed  backwaters  of  some  ponds  and  lakes  and  in 
streams  that  receive  substantial  amounts  of  organic  (ma- 
nure) runoff.  If  there  are  many  dairy  or  cattle  operations  in 
central  Chester  County,  and  small  to  mid-size  streams 
flowing  through  well-used  pastures  or  along  significantly 
eroded  stream  banks  in  the  pastures,  these  would  be  the  first 
places  to  check.  The  worse  the  runoff  problem  and  the 
poorer  the  farming  techniques,  the  better  the  stream  will  be 
for  leeches. — Area  6 Fisheries  Manager  Michael  L.  Kaufmann. 


Mystery  catfish 

I have  enclosed  photographs  of  a catfish  I caught  in  June 
2001.  I would  like  to  know  if  it  is  just  your  ordinary  channel 
catfish  or  if  it  is  another  kind  of  catfish. 

All  the  years  I have  been  catching  catfish,  I have  never 
caught  one  this  dark.  The  fish  was  22  inches  long  and  weighed 
4 pounds.  Maybe  it  has  been  on  the  bottom  for  a long  time, 
but  I would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  identify'  it  for  me.— 
Eileen  Kicinski,  Philadelphia. 


Thankyou  for  the  photos  and  y'our  inquiry'  regarding  the 
identification  of  the  dark  blue-black  or  charcoal-colored 
catfish  that  you  caught.  If  I had  only  seen  the  photos  of  the 
fish  and  had  not  been  told  the  date  of  capture,  I would  still 
have  guessed  the  capture  date  as  sometime  near  the  end  of 
May  or  in  June.  That  is  because  male  channel  catfish  are 
often  very  dark  at  this  time — they  undergo  the  final  physi- 
ological, physical  and  behavioral  changes  that  accompany' 
the  spawning  period.  The  fish  that  you  caught  was  a channel 
catfish,  no  doubt  about  it. 

Thanks  for  the  great  photos  from  many'  angles.  Viewing 
fish  from  several  angles  is  always  appreciated  when  we  are 
asked  to  identify  a fish  from  an  angler’s  photographs. — Area 
6 Fisheries  Manager  Michael  L.  Kaufmann. 
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Check  your  boots? 

Fishing  Cross  Fork  Creek’s  Heritage  Trout  water  in 
Potter  County  early  this  past  May,  I was  enjoying  the  tran- 
quility ol  having  the  middle  section  of  project  water  all  to 
myself  on  a T uesday  afternoon  when  I heard  a vehicle  engine 
approach.  As  I continued  to  fish,  I noticed  it  was  a white 
vehicle  with  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  emblem  on  the 
side,  patrolling  this  section  of  water  by  way  of  a camp 
driveway.  I continued  to  fish,  rounding  the  corner  in  full  view 
of  the  vehicle  as  it  returned  from  down  the  road  where  it 
apparently  had  turned  around.  The  vehicle  passed  from  view 
behind  me,  but  I couldn’t  help  but  hear  the  engine  stop  and 
the  door  closing  as  I cast  to  the  pool  in  front  of  me. 

A minute  later,  1 was  greeted  with  a Iriendly  hello  by  a 
WCO.  We  chatted  a bit,  followed  by  my  first-ever  license 
check  while  on  a stream.  T he  WCO  then  asked  if  he  could 
check  my  vest,  and  after  agreeing,  I was  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  detail  he  used  examining  every  pocket!  He  then  said, 
“You’d  be  surprised  where  people  try  hiding  fish  on  these 
waters.”  We  both  made  some  more  small  talk  before  he  was 
on  his  way  and  I was  casting  to  the  next  run. 

Later  that  night,  at  a famous  watering  hole  in  Cross  Fork, 
I retold  the  story  to  the  establishment’s  owner  and  several 
patrons.  They  all  acknowledged  it  had  been  a very  long  time 
since  they  heard  of  such  a patrol  on  the  Heritage  Trout  section 
of  Cross  Fork,  and  were  glad  to  hear  it  took  place.  Then  one 
patron  piped  up  and  asked,  “Did  they  check  your  boots?” 
Confused,  1 answered,  “No,  but  why?”  With  a huge  grin,  he 
replied,  “Because  that’s  where  I used  to  keep  my  fish!” — Erik 
Cronk,  Erie. 

Schuylkill  River  shad  run? 

1 have  heard  over  the  past  year  people  talking  about  a shad 
run  in  the  Schuylkill  River  that  would  extend  past  Reading.  I 
also  see  that  shad  fry  are  stocked  in  the  river  this  far  west.  Are 
any  steps  being  taken  at  the  dams  to  allow  for  this  type  of  shad 
run  to  happen  on  the  Schuylkill  River?  I would  like  to  see  it 
join  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna. — Andrew  I.  Frey,  via 
email. 

Plans  for  restoration  of  American  shad  and  river  herring 
to  the  Schuylkill  River  have  been  in  place  since  the  mid- 
1970s.  Progress  in  the  Susquehanna  River  Watershed  and 
on  the  Lehigh  River,  the  release  of  state  funds  for  fishway 
construction  at  Flat  Rock  Dam,  and  the  natural  breaching  of 
Vincent  Dam  have  given  new  life  to  the  Schuylkill  River 
anadromous  fish  restoration  effort. 

Fairmount  Dam’s  fishway,  located  in  Philadelphia  and 
first  opened  in  1979,  is  scheduled  this  year  for  a million- 
dollar  overhaul  to  bring  it  up  to  present-day  technology. 
The  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  has  commit- 
ted to  building  a fishway  starting  late  this  year  at  Flat  Rock 
Dam,  located  in  Gladwyn,  Montgomery  County,  and  to  the 
future  breaching  of  Plymouth  Dam,  located  in 


Conshohocken,  also  in  Montgomery  County.  Plymouth 
Dam  has  already  begun  to  breach  naturally.  As  the  former 
owner  of  Norristown  Dam,  PECO  Energy  (Exelon  Power) 
has  been  asked  to  provide  fish  passage  at  Norristown  Dam, 
Montgomery  County,  and  Black  Rock  Dam,  near 
Phoenixville,  Chester  County.  Vincent  Dam,  near  Limer- 
ick, Chester  County,  and  Felix  Dam,  near  Reading,  Berks 
County,  have  breached. 

When  the  fishways  are  constructed  and  Plymouth  Dam 
is  breached,  100  miles  of  the  Schuylkill  River  will  then  be 
open  to  anadromous  and  resident  fish  migration.  In  antici- 
pation of  this,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
has  been  stocking  the  river  with  American  shad  fry  in  Berks 
County  since  1999.  Survival  of  the  fry  to  fingerling  size  in 
the  river  has  been  documented.  The  return  of  Schuylkill- 
River-imprinted  adult  fish  resulting  from  the  fry  stockings 
should  have  begun  this  year  with  a “trickle”  of  three-year- 
old  males  and  should  continue  with  a more  substantial 
number  of  four-year-old  males  and  females  returning  in 
2003  and  2004. — Area  6 Fisheries  Manager  Michael  L. 
Kaufnann. 

Backtalk 

Letters 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  invites  you  to  write  letters 
to  the  editor  if  you  have  an  idea  on  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  content;  a question  or  concern  about  the  Commission; 
somethi  ng  to  say  about  fish  and  fishing,  or  boats  and  boating; 
or  a helpful  idea  for  anglers  or  boaters.  Please  hold  letters  to 
no  more  than  200  words.  Letters  to  the  Commission  become 
the  property  of  the  Commission,  and  they  are  edited  for 
clarity  and  space  considerations. 

Photographs 

Send  a photograph  ol  you  and  your  catch  to  PA&B  for 
publication  consideration  in  the  “Cast  & Caught”  column. 
Please  send  only  snapshots  and  prints — no  slides  and  no 
pictures  larger  than  8x10.  Include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  if  you  want  your  picture  returned. 

Address  correspondence  to:  The  Editor,  PA  Angler  & 
Boater,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 

Correction 

In  the  July/August  2002  issue  on  page  16,  a photograph 
showed  officers  escorting  a handcuffed  man  from  a boat.  The 
photograph  was  used  to  illustrate  officers  apprehending  those 
suspected  of  boating-under-the-influence  violations.  The 
photograph  shows  a procedure  that  officers  do  not  follow: 
Suspects  aboard  boats  are  handcuffed  with  the  hands  in  front 
of  the  body,  not  behind,  so  that  if  they  fall  overboard,  they  can 
better  maneuver  and  tread  water. 
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by  Vic  Attar  do 

photos  by  the  author 


The  “Big  J”  and  I go  back  a long 
way.  I don’t  come  from  around 
there,  but  I used  to  camp  on  its 
shores,  awakened  at  night  by  the 
rumbling  cacophony  of  passing 
freight  trains  only  a few  yards  from 
the  bank.  In  the  morning,  I’d 
gather  my  fly  fishing  gear  and  head 
down  to  the  bridge  at  Port  Royal, 
swimming  across  the  current  with 
the  rod  held  over  my  head,  until  I 
reached  the  deepest  pool  where 
the  big  bass  lived. 

My  favorite  inventions  of  smallmouth  fly 
patterns  were  created  to  fish  the  Big  J,  and  one  day 
I met  a pair  of  cantankerous  old  billy  goats  shifting 
for  stonecats  in  the  river’s  stones  and  silt,  who 
gradually  became  two  of  the  most  important 
friends  in  my  life. 

Despite  this  intimacy  with  the  river,  1 knew  I 
didn’t  know  everything  there  was  to  know  about 
it.  Well,  who  does?  But  when  Bob  Lo ran tas,  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  Warmwater  Unit  Leader, 
told  me  the  Juniata  was  his  favorite  river  as  well, 
the  decision  to  fish  together  was  easy. 

You  can  run  portions  of  the  Juniata  in  a 
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propeller  boat  (if  props 
aren't  important  to  you) 
and  you  can  certainly  jet 
upstream  and  down- 
stream (if  money  is  no 
object  when  buying  a mo- 
tor), but  the  surest,  and 
cheapest,  way  to  cover  the 
river  is  with  a canoe.  With 
a beaked  boat,  you  can 
work  the  water  as  you  go, 
or  you  can  park  the  craft 
along  the  shore  and  give  a 
piece  of  water  a real  going 
over.  Th  is  is  what 
Lorantas  likes  to  do. 

During  the  first  week 
of  August,  we  started  early 
in  the  morning  below 
Lewistown  heading  east 
to  Mifflintown.  Early 
August  is  not  the  best  time 
to  gather  tons  of 
smallmouths  on  any 
Pennsylvania  river,  unless 
you  fish  early  or  late.  For 
one  thing,  the  water  tem- 
perature is  usually  tepid, 
and  if  the  Juniata  River 
has  a down  side,  it’s  the 
color  of  the  water  in  late 
summer.  On  this  day, 
the  water  was  brown  and 
we  couldn't  see  the  bot- 
tom, or  even  the  sub-sur- 
face rocks,  until  we 
bumped  into  them. 

As  Bob  explained,  the 
water  color  can  be  caused 
either  by  algae  blooms  or 
by  storms  transporting 
excessive  sediments  from 
watershed  disturbances 
such  as  construction  or 
farming  activities.  The 
Juniata  River,  he  noted, 
carries  an  extremely  high  alkalinity  level,  100  parts  per 
million.  By  contrast,  the  Allegheny  and  the  Delaware  rivers 
are  only  about  40  parts  per  million.  While  the  ]’s  high 
numbers  allow  it  to  buffer  the  effects  of  acid  rain,  it  makes  it 
a very  fertile  river.  This  fertility  translates  through  the  food 
chain  from  plankton  to  crayfish  (of  which  there  are  tons)  all 
the  way  up  to  smallmouth  bass. 

The  Juniata’s  brown  water  causes  a lot  of  anglers  prob- 
lems, but  it  doesn't  have  to.  For  a time  I labored  under  the 


misconception  that  to  conquer  the  color  I should  fish  deep 
and  dark.  1 figured  that  dark  baits  or  dark  flies  along  the 
bottom  would  be  most  successful.  I surmised  that  in  the 
murkiness  they  would  be  more  visible.  It’s  a fairly  universal 
concept  and  it’s  been  known  to  work.  The  problem  is  that  it 
produces  only  limited  success  on  the  Juniata. 

Even  fishing  with  margined  madtoms,  a.k.a.  stonecats, 
the  top  smallmouth  bait  on  the  J and  the  Susquehanna,  you 
can’t  cut  through  the  brown.  I had  some  stonecats  along  with 
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Owr  drifting  technique  was  to  cast  across  the  current  and  keep  the  bait  to  our  side.  It 
wasn’t  good  to  let  the  lure  get  behind  you,  because  this  would  cause  snags,  and  you  didn’t 
want  it  too  far  in  front.  By  casting  across  the  current,  the  bass  saw  the  full  profile  of  the 
bait.  This  side  view  is  also  important  when  fishing  in  murky  water. 


me  on  this  jaunt  with  Bob,  and  though  one  caught  the  biggest 
bass  of  the  day,  they  didn’t  do  well  at  all. 

For  one  thing,  to  work  stonecats  you  have  to  work  the 
rod,  lilting  the  bait  as  it  gets  into  rocks  and  lowering  the  rod 
tip  when  coming  to  deeper  slots.  But  in  the  murky  water,  I 
couldn’t  see  the  rocks,  so  after  hanging  up  a hall-dozen  times 
and  then  having  to  paddle  the  canoe  against  the  current  to 
retrieve  the  bait,  I madly  gave  up  on  madtoms. 

To  cut  through  the  brown,  I’ve  learned  you  have  to  make 


a lot  ol  noise.  Bob  knows 
it,  too.  Stonecats  are  too 
silent.  So  too  are  most 
flies.  To  get  the  bass’s  at- 
tention in  tan  water  you 
have  to  use  something  with 
rattles,  something  they  can 
key  in  on,  find  the  bait  and 
get  a meal.  The  trick  is  to 
use  small,  shallow- running 
crankbaits  with  clanking 
rattles. 

With  years  of  experi- 
ence behind  him,  Bob  pre- 
fers the  shape  of  a Big  O- 
type  bait.  Instead  of  buy- 
ing an  expensive  name 
brand,  he  purchases  ge- 
neric O bodies  from  a cata- 
log company  and  then  adds 
sharp  hooks.  Primarily  he 
uses  one  color,  a bright 
crayfish. 

Even  though  the  fish- 
ing was  not  top  notch  for 
the  river,  we  both  man- 
aged to  catch  1 5 bass  each 
in  about  five  hours  ol  hard 
fishing  (minus  an  hour  lor 
lunch  and  camera  work). 
And  as  I’ve  seen  before  on 
the  J,  the  best  fishing  may 
not  occur  at  sunrise,  but 
later  in  the  morning  when 
the  log  burns  oil.  I was 
still  catching  bass  at  1:30 
p.m.,  when  we  climbed  out 
of  the  canoe. 

There  were  short  sec- 
tions of  the  river  where  we 
found  the  bass  stacked  up, 
but  the  structure  we  took 
them  from  was  varied.  We 
plucked  bass  through  riffles 
and  subsequent  chutes  and 
runs.  However,  the  most 
consistent  fishing  came  from  the  moderately  flowing  pools — 
or  what  appeared  to  be  pools. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  this  section  of  the  J,  I know 
the  pools  were  places  where  the  river’s  limestone  ledges 
transected  the  current,  forming  a maze  ol  hiding  places  lor 
bass.  The  smallies  lie  before  or  behind  the  ledges  and  wait  lor 
the  river  to  bring  them  food.  On  this  day,  the  river  brought 
them  treble-hooked  crankbaits. 

Our  drifting  technique  was  to  cast  across  the  current  and 
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The  Juniata  River 


Juniata  River  Accesses 

1.  Warrior's  Ridge  Access.  Off  PA  Route  305. 

2.  Smithfield  Access.  Fourth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Huntingdon. 

3.  Point  Access.  Off  U.S.  Route  22  east  of 
Huntingdon. 

4.  Shamut  Access.  Off  PA  Route  1 03  between 
Mount  Union  and  Newton-Hamilton. 

5.  Newton-Hamilton  Access.  At  Newton- 
Hamilton  on  PA  Route  986. 

6.  Granville  Access.  Three  miles  west  of 
Lewistown  off  PA  Route  103. 

7.  Lewistown  Access.  Just  above  River  Bridge 
in  Lewistown  off  U.S.  Route  22. 

8.  Mifflintown  Access.  Half-mile  west  of 
Mifflintown  on  PA  Route  32. 

9.  Mifflin  Borough  Access.  Downstream  from 
the  PA  Route  35  bridge. 

10.  Walker  Access.  At  Mexico  on  PA  Route  32. 

11.  Muskrat  Springs  Access.  Village  of  Center, 
2.5  miles  east  of  Mexico  on  PA  Route  32. 

12.  Thompsontown  Access.  Half-mile  south  of 
Thompsontown  on  PA  Route  333. 

13.  Greenwood  Access.  2.5  miles  south  of 
Millerstown,  off  U.S.  Routes  22  and  322  on 
old  Route  22. 

14.  Amily  Hall  Access.  In  the  village  of  Amity 
Hall,  off  U.S.  Routes  1 1 and  1 5 and  U.S. 
Routes  22  and  322,  on  old  Route  22. 


We  both  managed  to  catch  1 5 bass  each 
in  about  five  hours  of  hard  fishing  (minus 
an  hour  for  lunch  and  camera  work).  As 
five  seen  before  on  the  J,  the  best  fishing 
may  not  occur  at  sunrise,  but  later  in  the 
morning  when  the  fog  burns  off.  I was  still 
catching  bass  at  1:30  p.m.,  when  we  climbed 
out  of  the  canoe. 


keep  the  bait  to  our  side.  It  wasn’t  good  to  let  the  lure  get 
behind  you,  because  this  would  cause  snags,  and  you  didn’t 
want  it  too  far  in  front.  By  casting  across  the  current,  the  bass 
saw  the  lull  profile  of  the  bait.  This  side  view  is  also  important 
when  fishing  in  murky  water. 

Stopping  along  a riffle  gave  Bob  and  me  a chance  to 
examine  the  river  bottom.  It  was  littered  with  crayfish  shells 
and  marbled  with  small  mussels  about  the  size  of  the  nail  on 
your  little  finger.  Bob  pointed  out  that  these  were  Asiatic 
mussels,  an  alien  species  that  is  crowding  out  the  river’s  native 
mollusks. 

The  Juniata  River  has  become  Bob’s  laboratory  in  help- 
ing to  assess  the  state  Big  Bass  program.  In  1995,  Big  Bass 
regulations  were  applied  to  a 1 9.5-mile  section  Irom  Newport 
upriver  to  Port  Royal,  and  in  2002,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion expanded  these  regulations  to  include  another  15  miles 
from  the  mouth  near  Duncannon  upriver  to  Port  Royal. 

With  Lorantas  as  the  leader,  the  Commission  made  a 
comparison  of  smallmouth  bass  populations  from  1995 
through  2000.  For  that  study,  population  characteristics 
were  compared  in  a “treatment  reach,”  which  covered  the 
19.5-mile  Big  Bass  section,  to  a “control  reach”  from  Port 
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Royal  to  Lewistown,  under  regular  statewide  regulations. 
Over  2,200  bass  were  tagged  in  each  segment.  Results  relied 
on  anglers  returning  tags. 

“We  found  that  the  number  ol  bass  between  12  and  15 
inches  exhibited  an  increasing  trend  from  1 995  to  2000  in  the 
Big  Bass  reach  and  a decreasing  trend  in  the  control  reach," 
Lorantas  said. 

Even  though  many  outside  factors  might  be  involved, 
such  as  drought  and  angler  participation,  Lorantas  believes 
the  Big  Bass  regulations  did  what  they  were  intended  to  do. 

“Differences  in  survival  and  exploitation  (that  is,  fishing 
mortality),  as  well  as  trends  in  density,  clearly  illustrate  that 
harvest  restrictions  increased  density  of  bass  in  the  Big  Bass 
reach,”  Lorantas  said. 

But  here’s  the  fun  part  lor  all  smallmouth  Ians. 

“An  interesting  and  in  some  ways  challenging  finding 
resulted  from  the  study:  The  level  of  movement  ol  bass  from 
their  initial  tagging  location  to  the  location  of  capture  by 
anglers.  Although  most  smallmouth  bass  moved  less  than  1 5 
km  (9.3  miles),  there  was  a net  downstream  movement  ol  5.1 
miles. 


“This  downstream  movement  likely  resulted  from  cap- 
ture ol  upstream-moving  spawners  that  eventually  descended 
the  river  and  were  caught  by  anglers,"  Lorantas  said. 

“One  smallmouth  bass  moved  downriver  72  miles  and 
was  caught  in  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Harrisburg,  and 
one  moved  out  into  the  Susquehanna  and  then  up  the 
Susquehanna  for  a total  move  of  51  miles,"  Lorantas  said. 

Gosh,  I love  what  you  can  still  find  out  about  the  Juniata. 
Be  sure  to  launch  a noisy  crankbait  to  tempt  the  J’s  small- 
mouth bass!  C 


More  than  Smallmouths 

Smallmouth  bass  aren’t  the  only  fish  in  the  Juniata 
sea.  Besides  smallies,  we  also  caught  rock  bass.  When 
I first  started  fishing  the  Big  J,  I caught  a lot  of 
rockies — big  rockies.  Then,  in  the  early  1990s,  I 
noticed  a decline  in  the  population.  With  angler 
reports  of  fewer  large  rock  bass  in  the  Juniata  River, 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  decided  to  enact  a 10- 
fish  limit  on  rock  bass  in  the  Juniata  beginning  this 
year.  Lorantas  indicated  that  several  biotic  and  abiotic 
elements  can  affect  density  of  rock  bass,  including  an 
increase  in  density  of  smallmouth  bass.  Remember 
that  in  the  early  1990s,  the  Commission  shifted  from 
a 10-inch  minimum  to  a 12-inch  minimum  for  river 
bass,  and  that  rule  enhanced  smallmouth  populations, 
perhaps  at  some  consequence  to  rock  bass.  It  was 
reported  that  some  concerns  about  rock  bass  over- 
harvest originated  from  locales  where  rock  bass 
concentrated  in  late  winter  and  spring. 

Adjusting  angler  harvest  represented  one  of  the 
few  controls  the  Commission  had  for  enhancing  rock 
bass  density,  even  though  the  Commission  recognized 
that  the  change  might  have  a limited  enhancement 
effect  outside  of  those  specific  locales  and  seasons 
where  rock  bass  were  concentrated  and  harvest  was 
intense.  The  new  rule  creates  a uniform  fishing 
regulation  for  rock  bass  harvest  on  the  Juniata  River 
and  is  consistent  with  sportfishing  trends  that  favor 
limiting  harvest.  Summer  fishing  for  rock  bass 
remains  good  on  the  Big  J and  will  likely  get  better! 

Walleyes  are  also  an  important  species  in  parts  ol 
the  Juniata  River,  and  there  are  anglers  who  concen- 
trate on  them.  But  for  my  money,  it’s  the  Big  J’s 
collection  of  muskies  that  gets  my  blood  boiling.  I 
have  seen  dark,  rainy  days  on  the  river  when  a pair  ol 
toothy  critters  would  hunt  the  base  of  riffles  chasing 
suckers  and  such  into  the  shallows.  A well-placed 
bucktail  spinner  will  catch  these  fish,  but  that’s 
another  story  for  another  day. — VA. 
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by  Chris  Gorsuch 


Over  the  years,  I’ve  seen  outboard  jet  applications  used  lor 
fishing  saltwater  bays  and  shallow  lakes  and  navigating  rock- 
filled  eastern  river  flats  and  the  raging  white  water  ol  north- 
western rivers.  Having  climbed  aboard  a number  ol  outboard 
jet  rigs,  I’ve  learned  there  may  be  no  limit  to  where  we  will  find 
outboard  jet  use  in  the  future.  However,  there  are  limitations 
on  how  they  are  best  used  in  shallow  eastern  rivers.  A hull  that 
performs  well  in  one  application  may  not  perform  well  in 
others.  Here  are  seven  steps  that  can  help  you  select  a jet  boat 
to  traverse  Pennsylvania  rivers  successfully. 

The  list  order  is  important  because  each  step  offers 
information  that  helps  to  define  the  next  step.  Because  of  the 
specific  needs  associated  with  river  travel,  I place  careful 
attention  on  areas  that  may  never  even  get  a second  look  in 
other  marine  applications.  Following  these  seven  steps  will 
resolve  many  limitations  common  to  outboard  jetting. 


Hull  shape 

When  many  PA  anglers  consider  a river  craft,  they  turn 
first  to  a flat-bottomed  johnboat.  When  it  comes  to  outboard 
jets,  flat-bottomed  hulls  tend  to  cavitate  more  than  any  other 
hull  type.  Cavitation  occurs  when  the  jet  intake  pulls  more 
air  than  water  into  the  pump  housing.  Flat-bottomed  hulls 
have  a tendency  to  channel  air  bubbles  and  carry  them  from 
the  bow  to  the  stern  and  into  the  jet  intake. 

A slight  degree  of  deadrise  in  the  hull  splits  off  the  air 
bubbles  before  they  reach  the  intake.  This  small  deadrise  also 
improves  handling.  Many  aluminum  boat  manufacturers 
now  offer  sled  and  johnboat  hulls  with  3 to  6 degrees  of 
deadrise  from  the  bow  to  the  stern. 

Regardless  of  which  outboard  brand  name  you  select,  if 
the  engine  has  a jet  attached  to  the  lower  unit,  it  was 
manufactured  by  Outboard  Jet,  a division  of  Specialty  Manu- 
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facturing.  Outboard  Jet  publishes  a guideline  for  selecting  a 
jet  hull.  One  of  the  first  key  elements  is  the  hull’s  chine.  The 
chine  is  the  area  where  the  hull’s  side  meets  the  bottom.  For 
optimum  performance,  you  must  select  a hull  with  a sharp 
chine.  A sharp  chine  reduces  drag  and  helps  the  hull  get  on 
plane  better  than  a soft,  rounded  chine. 

Bottom  width 

Most,  if  not  all,  jet-powered  boats  are  designed  to  run  in 
shallow  water  while  on  plane.  The  key  is  to  select  a hull  that 
drafts  shallow  while  on  a drift.  The  wider  the  bottom  of  the 
hull,  the  more  displacement  the  boat  offers.  I he  increased 
displacement  produces  a shallow  draft  when  the  craft  drifts. 
Under  power,  even  though  there  is  increased  surface  area,  the 
hull  tends  to  jump  on  plane  quicker  because  ol  the  short  rise. 
Jet  drives  should  not  be  considered  lor  any  craft  that  does  not 
have  a consistent  bottom  width  equal  to  or  greater  than  48 
inches.  Based  on  several  other  key  elements,  you  should  select 
a hull  that  is  48  to  66  inches  wide. 

The  general  rule  when  it  comes  to  a jet  hull  length  is 
straightforward — nothing  less  than  14  feet.  This  rule  stands 
to  reason,  because  there  aren’t  too  many  sled  or  johnboat  hulls 
less  than  14  feet  that  offer  48-inch  bottoms.  The  most 
popular  hull  lengths  seem  to  be  in  the  range  of  16  to  18  feet. 
At  this  length,  the  hull  size  and  weight  are  a good  match  for 
a mid-range  jet  engine. 

Another  consideration  for  the  length  and  width  selected 
is  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  river  where  you’ll  most  often 
use  the  boat.  Tight  areas  and  narrow  passes  may  put  limita- 
tions on  the  hull  size. 


Chart  A 

Estimating  Overall  Weight 


Weight  Calculation 

Example 

(weight  in  pounds) 

Worksheet 

Engine  Weight 

235 

Battery  (2) 

+ 115 

Fuel  (@  ~8lbs  per  Gal) 

+ 95 

Your  Weight 

+ 175 

Passenger  A 

+ 190 

Passenger  B 

+ 165 

Gear  Weight 

+ 50 

(A)  Weight  in  Payload 

1025 

Hull  Weight 

+ 550 

(B)  Total  Gross  Weight 

2,600 

Hull  construction 

Aluminum  hulls  are  the  best  bet  for  shallow  rivers. 
Aluminum  hulls  offer  superior  durability  and  are  lighter  than 
other  hull  materials.  Anyone  who  has  ever  operated  a jet- 
powered  boat  knows  that  hitting  shallow  ledges  is  inevitable. 
To  help  counter  the  occasional  impact  associated  with  river 
travel,  the  hull  gauge  should  be  no  less  than  .100-inch  thick. 
Anything  less  will  not  likely  hold  up  over  time.  Here  again, 
many  hull  manufacturers  offer  hull  gauges  in  . 1 00-inch  and 
.125-inch  thicknesses. 

With  the  hull  material  selected,  the  next  decision  is  how 
it  is  fabricated.  Aluminum  is  either  riveted  or  welded.  Even 
though  many  manufacturers  have  explanations  for  which  one 
is  best,  having  owned  both  types,  I’ve  drawn  my  own  conclu- 
sions. In  a lake  setting  with  pounding  waves,  a riveted  hull 
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seems  to  travel  better.  How- 
ever, for  river  applications  1 
prefer  a welded  hull  because 
it  will  just  last  longer. 

Overall  weight 

Overall  weight  is  the 
most  overlooked  area,  even 
though  jets  are  known  to  be 
more  susceptible  than  prop- 
powered  hulls.  Beyond  the 
hull  weight,  which  can  range 
from  400  to  1,000  pounds, 
it  is  important  to  estimate 
closely  the  total  weight  your 
engine  will  be  pushing.  To 
be  accurate,  include  the  en- 
gine, batteries,  passengers 
and  any  expected  payload. 

The  chart  on  page  13  provides  an  example  and  doubles  as  a 
worksheet  to  help  you  calculate  your  overall  weight. 

Estimating  the  overall  weight  will  help  to  outline  two 
needs.  First,  use  Chart  A as  a guide  to  ensure  that  the  hull 
selected  is  rated  well  above  this  calculated  total  capacity. 
Weight  will  vary  between  passengers  and  gear,  so  it  is  always 
best  to  guess  on  the  high  side.  Second,  total  gross  weight 
(Chart  B)  should  be  used  in  the  next  step  to  help  select  the 
proper  engine  size.  Each  step  prepares  you  for  the  next. 

Engine  size 

Selecting  the  correct  engine  size  for  an  outboard  jet  does 
not  have  to  be  a mysterious  process.  Here  is  a safe  guideline 
for  selecting  the  right-sized  engine:  You  need  a ratio  of  1 
horsepower  for  every  23  pounds  your  craft  will  be  pushing. 


Use  the  engine  powerhead 
rating,  not  the  jet  rating, 
when  using  this  calculation. 

For  example,  a 60/40 
jet  engine  will  effectively 
bring  1 ,500  pounds  of  gross 
weight  on  plane.  Additional 
weight  beyond  this  number 
will  greatly  affect  perfor- 
mance. 

The  chart  at  left  was 
created  to  be  used  as  a quick 
reference  guide.  The  black 
line  on  the  chart  follows  the 
25:1  weight  ratio.  The  folks 
at  Outboard  Jet  produce  a 
chart  similar  to  this  one. 

Hull  layout 

Selecting  the  right  hull  layout  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
process.  Homework  here  can  help  balance  the  weight  from 
stern  to  bow.  Appropriate  weight  distribution  greatly  im- 
proves the  time  it  takes  the  boat  to  reach  plane  and  water 
depth  that  can  safely  be  drifted  through.  The  situation  to 
avoid  is  a layout  that  places  all  the  weight  in  the  boat  stern. 
Console  placement  can  greatly  assist  in  balancing  the  overall 
weight. 

The  illustration  on  page  1 5 shows  the  effects  of  adjusting 
the  console  forward.  The  goal  is  to  get  the  craft  to  sit  as  level 
as  possible. 

A forward-mounted  console  offers  more  than  just  weight 
distribution — it  improves  the  line  of  sight  while  running 
narrow  channels  or  shallow  flats.  T o add  further  to  the  variety 
to  hull  steering  options,  several  manufacturers  offer  jet  crafts 
in  side-console,  center-console  and  stick-steer  models.  Each 
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has  advantages  and  is  well  worth  consider- 
ation. I have  operated  crafts  with  each  setup. 
They  all  work  well  when  they  are  set  up 
properly. 

Multiple  seat  base  positions  let  passen- 
gers sit  in  several  locations  when  the  craft  is 
under  power.  Seating  options  become  im- 
portant because  the  number  of  passengers 
may  change  from  trip  to  trip. 

Customizing  the  hull  layout  can  be  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  and  beneficial  steps  in 
optimizing  the  boat  for  how  it  will  most  often 
be  used.  The  only  caution  is  the  tendency  to 
choose  too  many  options.  Multiple  storage 
bins,  rod  lockers  and  other  accessories  are 
nice,  but  they  also  add  weight.  For  shallow 
eastern  rivers,  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
weight  down. 

Test  drive 

The  best  advice  I can  give  anyone  is 
always  ask  for  a test  drive  before  you  buy.  It 
is  the  final  exam  for  how  well  the  first  six  steps 
were  followed.  Marine  shops  that  have  a good 
product  will  not  have  any  problems  taking  a 
potential  buyer  out  on  the  water  first.  Take 
the  helm,  drive  it,  and  test  how  it  maneuvers. 
Get  a feel  for  how  well  it  drifts  and  how  much 
your  drafting  depth  is.  This  is  a sizable 
purchase.  If  you  let  the  performance  of  the 
hull  do  the  talking,  you'll  ensure  that  your 
money  is  well-spent.  If  for  some  reason  a test 
run  cannot  be  provided  and  you’re  still  sold  on 
a particular  craft,  ask  to  speak  with  a customer 
who  purchased  a similar  package.  You 
wouldn’t  buy  a car  without  a test  drive  first,  so 
why  should  it  be  any  different  with  a boat?  A 
test  drive  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  your 
satisfaction.  0 


Console  Placement 
and  Balancing  Weight 
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WCO  Diary, 


by  WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County 


A few  hearings  were  scheduled  tor  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  The  first  was  a preliminary  hearing  for  the  six  counts 
ot  Pollution  of  Waters  against  a contractor  for  allowing 
sediment  to  enter  our  waters.  Two  days  before  the  hearing 
date,  an  out-of-court  settlement  was  reached  in  lieu  of 
prosecution. 

We  also  spent  a few  days  stocking  trout  as  usual.  One  of 
the  lakes  we  stock  with  fingerling  trout  is  a put,  grow  and  take 
area.  This  simply  means  that  the  lake  is  suitable  for  trout  to 
live  in  and  grow,  but  it  doesn’t  provide  the  proper  habitat  for 
natural  reproduction.  Every  year  we  have  a few  anglers  who 
show  up  and  are  prepared  to  fish,  only  to  learn  that  the 
information  they  received  was  only  partially  correct. 

I also  spent  a day  at  the  Bloomsburg  Fair.  This  year  we 
displayed  some  of  the  snakes  found  in  Pennsylvania,  includ- 
ing timber  rattlesnakes  and  copperheads.  We  heard  many 
stories  of  giant  serpents,  such  as  1 8-foot-long  black  snakes! 

I ’m  not  quite  sure  what  was  really  encountered,  but  the  two 
species  of  black  snakes  in  the  Commonwealth  grow  to  a 
maximum  length  of  less  than  half  that,  and  they  are  our 
biggest  snakes. 

This  is  also  the  time  of  the  year  when  we  serve  arrest 
warrants  that  accumulate  over  the  course  of  the  busy  season. 
Warrants  are  issued  by  district  justices  for  several  reasons — 


usually,  failure  to  make  payments  or  failure  to  respond  to  the 
citation.  1 his  process  begins  with  a records  check.  These 
records  are  used  to  confirm  locations,  other  possible  warrants 
that  may  exist  and,  most  importantly,  to  let  us  know  if  there 
is  a history  of  violence.  These  checks  are  a valuable  tool,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  they  have  alerted  us  to  a potential 
hazard. 


For  example,  when  neighboring  WCOs  Walt  Buckman 
and  Kurt  Tereschak  had  a warrant  for  a man,  the  records 
check  revealed  that  a man  with  the  same  name  and  descrip- 
tion was  wanted  for  murder  in  Texas.  Another  incident 
occurred  at  an  arraignment  with  the  Scranton  Police  Depart- 
ment and  WCO  Buckman.  The  summary  warrant  we 
possessed  was  trumped  by  WCO  Buckman’s  warrant  for 
assault  on  an  infant. 

Warrant  service  is  at  a minimum  a two-officer  job,  and  if 
a records  check  reveals  a violent  past,  serving  a warrant  may 
require  more  officers. 

A call  or  visit  to  the  local  or  state  police  is  a must.  Usually, 
one  of  those  officers  accompanies  us  for  the  warrant’s  serving. 
For  serving  at  least  half  the  warrants,  we  have  to  go  to  places 
where  most  citizens  wouldn’t  dare  go.  For  the  second  time 
this  year  I had  to  pull  in  behind  a trailer  that  someone  called 
home.  In  itself,  that’s  fine,  but  it  was  in  great  disarray  and  we 
found  a 1 2-gauge  shotgun  in  plain  view. 

Once  we  locate  the  person,  the  process  becomes  quite 
simple.  Either  we  receive  the  monetary  amount  listed  on  the 
warrant  as  collateral,  or  the  person  is  taken  into  custody, 
handcuffed,  searched  and  transported  to  meet  the  judge. 
Depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  incarceration  in 
the  county  jail  may  be  the  outcome.  0 
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with 

Dave  Wolf 


Convictions 


Mike  casts  a spinner  into  the  water  and  smiles  as  if  to  say,  “nice 
cast,  don’t  you  think?"  Matt  nods  his  head  as  if  he  agrees.  He 
realizes  that  “nice  casts"  are  in  the  sight  of  the  beholder.  He 
had  seen  better  and  he  had  seen  worse.  He  looked  to  the  open- 
face  reel,  and  saw  no  backlash.  All  things  considered,  a cast 
without  backlash  is  indeed  a good  cast. 

Matt  looks  toward  the  far  mountain,  and  then  back  to  the 
glaring  water.  Mike  and  Matt  had  worked  the  banks  of  the 
stream  earlier  this  week.  It  was  different  from  now,  however, 
because  they  had  participated  in  a stream  cleanup.  Mike  had 
talked  Matt  into  participating  in  the  endeavor,  and  Matt  had 
reluctantly  agreed.  He  had  a free  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
enjoyed  many  a day  on  the  stream.  What  were  a few  hours  to 
help  in  some  minuscule  way  to  help  clean  up  the 
environment? 

Mike  was  a diehard  angler  who  spent  the  majority  of  his 
free  time  prowling  trout  streams,  attending  meetings  and 
trying  to  save  the  environment.  Matt  thought  most  of  what 
Mike  had  accomplished  was  a waste  of  time.  And  he 
wondered  why  Mike  was  trying  to  stop  progress.  Matt  felt 
comfortable  that  anything  worth  saving  would  be  saved. 
After  all,  he  thought,  someone  was  in  charge  of  taking  care  of 
such  things. 

Despite  Mike’s  best  efforts  to  convince  Matt  that  it  took 
a hardcore  group  of  people  willing  to  devote  time  and  money, 
Matt  thought  that  most  organizations  held  picnics  and  had 
nice  raffle  prizes  at  any  of  the  many  banquets  he  had  attended. 
In  fact,  he  had  won  the  rod  he  was  fishing  with  today. 

Certainly,  they  had  been  fun  and  filled  with  nice  folks. 
But  he  had  contributed  his  money  for  whatever  it  was  that  the 
group  did,  like  perhaps  buying  more  raffle  prizes  for  the  next 
banquet  or  food  for  the  next  picnic.  The  amount  of  time  he 
spent  fishing  was  paid  for  by  the  fishing  license  and  trout 
stamp  he  proudly  wore.  Besides,  Matt  never  kept  many  fish, 
and  never  complained  when  he  had  one  of  those  fishless  days. 
He  was  a good  sportsman  and  abided  by  all  the  rules  and 
regulations.  Mike  was  aware  of  Matt’s  respect  for  the  environ- 


ment and  knew  that  Matt  was  a law-abiding  angler  and 
boater. 

They  had  graduated  from  high  school  together  and  lost 
track  of  each  other  when  they  headed  off  to  different  univer- 
sities. Both  had  successful  careers  in  different  fields.  In  time, 
they  began  fishing  together  once  or  twice  a month,  and  Mike 
seemed  always  involved  in  one  thing  or  another.  And  most  of 
his  concerns  surrounded  water  and  fishing. 

Matt  spent  his  spare  time  coaching  little  league  baseball, 
and  M ike  had  agreed  that  it  was  a worthwhile  endeavor.  Matt 
believed  that  coaching  youth  and  getting  them  into  physical 
shape  was  far  more  important  than  Mike’s  contributions  to 
society. 

Mike  had  attended  a game  or  two  each  year  to  show 
support  for  Matt’s  team,  and  he  knew  that  Matt  had  his  hands 
full,  getting  those  youngsters  ready  to  compete  and  then 
making  sure  they  made  their  scheduled  games.  Matt  often 
recalled  the  broad  smile  of  a youngster  crossing  home  plate, 
while  proud  parents  looked  on. 

Matt  cast  his  lure  out  beyond  Mikes  and  Matt  nodded  to 
tell  Mike  he  had  made  a nice  cast.  Mike’s  eyes  searched  the 
waters  for  a shadow,  a wag  of  a tail.  Matt  cast,  thinking  that 
if  a fish  were  going  to  bite,  it  would;  if  not,  then  they  simply 
were  not  hungry. 

Mike’s  reflection  waffled  on  the  passing  current,  and  he 
looked  to  the  far  bank  where  he  saw  the  opening,  where  he  had 
brought  scores  of  youngsters  to  cast  to,  and  catch  their  first 
trout.  He  knew  that  Matt  would  recognize  the  broad  smile, 
much  the  same  as  when  one  of  his  well-coached  little  leaguer’s 
crossed  home  plate  for  the  first  time. 

Matt  recognized  the  area,  where  tires  and  twisted  metal 
once  crowded  the  stream,  now  gone  after  he  and  Mike  had 
placed  them  in  a dump  truck.  The  place  was  better  for  it. 

Boday,  they  renewed  their  appreciation  for  each  other’s 
community  service — without  a cheering  crowd.  Many  a 
conviction  does  not  seek  reward. 0 
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by  Charles  R.  Meek 


When  I tie  the  Trout  Fin,  I immediately  think  of  my 
formative  years  when  I first  took  up  fly  fishing  in  a serious 
way.  I first  watched  an  angler  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  area,  John 
Weaver,  cast  two  of  them  in  tandem  on  Bowman  Creek. 
Sometimes  he  caught  two  trout  on  the  two  flies  on  the  same 
cast.  What  a mess  those  trout  often  produced!  I can  still 
remember  those  tangled  lines  when  he  caught  a double.  He’d 
work  on  his  leader  for  up  to  a half-hour  trying  to  get  the  knots 
out  of  it.  Every  evening — all  season  long — John  caught  trout 
after  trout  on  that  bright-orange  dry  fly. 

Was  it  just  that  John  was  a skilled  fly  fisherman,  or  was 
it  the  pattern?  After  weeks  of  John’s  urging,  I finally  tied 
several  Trout  Fins.  One  late-June  evening  I began  casting  a 
Trout  Fin  on  Bowman  Creek.  The  pattern  worked  and  I 
caught  trout — trout  when  no  hatch  appeared — trout  when 
none  rose  and  the  water  level  was  extremely  low.  After 
months  of  doubt,  the  Trout  Fin  truly  deserved  a place  in  my 
fly  box.  John  had  convinced  me  that  the  Trout  Fin  was  a 
deadly  pattern. 

That  was  35  years  ago,  and  the  pattern  works  as  well 
today  as  it  did  then.  More  recently,  I conducted  a test  of  20 
dry  flies  on  central  Pennsylvania’s  Little  Juniata  River.  In  that 
experiment,  I used  an  Adams,  Light  Cahill,  Wulff  Royal, 
Coachman,  March  Brown,  Patriot,  Trout  Fin  and  others. 
During  a period  of  two  months,  I cast  each  dry  fly  1 ,000  times 
over  water  where  no  trout  rose. 

I had  a counter  with  me  to  keep  record  of  the  number  of 
casts.  I made  fishing  tedious  for  those  two  months.  Never- 
theless, of  the  20  patterns  tested  when  no  trout  rose,  the 
Trout  Fin  was  the  second-best  pattern  (next  to  the  Patriot). 
The  Trout  Fin  works  especially  when  no  hatch  appears  and 
the  water  is  void  of  rising  trout. 

John  introduced  the  Trout  Fin  to  me  during  the  pre- 
synthetic days  of  the  1960s.  He  used  orange  silk  for  the  fly 
body.  That  orange  silk  sometimes  changed  color  after  John 
caught  a few  trout.  Over  the  years,  I have  opted  for  bright- 
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orange  poly  yarn — it  floats  better  and  doesn’t  change  color. 
John  used  white  quill  sections  for  the  wings.  Quill  wings  spin 
and  twist  fine  leaders,  so  I changed  the  wings  to  white  calf 
body  hair. 

I make  the  wings  and  the  tail  about  the  length  of  the  hook 
shank.  Make  certain  you  keep  the  wings  well  back  from  the 
hook  eye.  You  want  plenty  of  room  for  the  hackle  and  to  tie 
off  the  fly.  I always  remember  what  John  Perhach,  another 
great  fly  tier  from  the  Wilkes-Barre  area,  often  preached: 
Don’t  crown  the  eye.  I usually  tie  the  wing  in  about  one-third 
of  the  way  back  from  the  eye. 

Do  you  have  trouble  tying  perfectly  divided  wings  on 
patterns?  I’ve  included  several  tips  that  will  help.  After  I’ve 
separated  the  wing,  I use  a piece  of  thread  as  a harness  to  keep 
the  wings  in  place.  If  you  have  trouble  making  a figure  eight 
to  divide  the  wings,  you  can  use  the  procedure  I use  in  step  2. 
That  procedure  makes  tying  and  dividing  split  wings  simple. 

Some  tiers  have  trouble  judging  the  length  of  the  tail.  I 
always  tie  in  the  tail  shorter  than  I want  it.  Make  a couple  of 
turns  with  the  tying  thread  around  the  butts  of  the  tail 
material  and  then  pull  the  tail  out  to  the  correct  size.  If  you 
do  it  this  way,  you  II  never  make  a tail  too  short  or  too  long. 

I like  to  add  two  furnace  hackles  or  one  furnace  saddle 
hackle  for  the  legs.  Recent  genetic  advances  make  it  easy  to 
use  just  one  saddle  hackle  to  make  a full-hackle  fly. 

The  Trout  Fin  is  more  than  just  a pretty  attractor.  It  also 
copies  some  of  the  orange-bodied  mayflies  often  seen  in  June, 
July  and  September.  You’ve  probably  seen,  some  of  these 
orange-bodied  mayflies  in  the  air  or  on  the  surface  when  little 
else  is  available  for  trout. 

I prefer  to  tie  the  pattern  in  sizes  1 2 and  14.  You  can  use 
the  T rout  Fin  as  a stri  ke  i ndicator  in  a tandem  setup  with  a wet 
or  dry  fly  behind  it.  With  its  white  calf  body  hair  wings  and 
bright-orange  body,  it’s  easy  to  detect  on  the  surface.  The 
pattern  also  works  well  and  is  easy  to  follow  on  Pennsylvania’s 
small  streams. 
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Dressing:  Trout  Fin 

Hook:  Size  12  to  18  dry  fly  hook. 

Thread:  Orange,  6/0. 

Tail:  Furnace  barbules  (brown  with  a black  center). 
Wing:  White  calf  body  hair. 

Hackle:  Furnace  (brown  with  a black  center). 

Body:  Bright-orange  poly  yarn. 


(Tj)  Tie  in  the  orange  thread  and  wind 
back  from  the  eye  one-third  of  the  way 
on  the  hook  shank.  Tie  in  about  two 
dozen  calf  body  hair  fibers.  Use  a hair 
stacker  so  the  tips  are  even.  The  tips 
should  extend  out  over  the  eye  of  the 
hook,  and  the  butt  section  of  this  hair 
should  extend  backward  toward  the 
hook  bend.  Wind  about  a half-dozen 
turns  of  the  tying  thread  over  the  butts 
to  secure  them.  Make  about  a dozen 
turns  of  tying  thread  in  front  of  the 
undivided  wing  to  make  it  stand  upright. 
Make  a figure  eight  to  divide  the  wings. 


(4?)  Tie  in  the 
orange  poly  yarn 
just  in  front  of 
the  tail,  wind 
forward  to  the 
wing  and  tie  in. 


(2)  If  you  have  difficulty  making  a 
figure  eight,  take  a 6-inch  piece  of 
tying  thread  and  tie  it  in  just  behind 
the  wings.  Take  the  loose  end  of  the 
thread  you  just  tied  in  and  take  it 
through  the  middle  of  the  wings  to 
divide  them  in  two.  Wrap  the 
thread  around  the  left  wing  one  or 
two  times  until  you’re  satisfied  with 
the  wing  placement.  Do  the  same 
thing  with  the  right  wing. 


[3/  Wind  the  tying  thread 
back  to  the  hook  bend,  take 
a half-dozen  fibers  from  a 
furnace  hackle  and  tie  in. 
Tie  the  fibers  in  short, 
make  a couple  of  turns  with 
the  tying  thread,  and  then 
pull  the  tail  fibers  out  so 
they  are  about  ecjual  to  the 
length  of  the  hook  shank. 


8(  5?)  Tie  in  a 

furnace  saddle 
hackle  just  behind 
the  wing  with  the 
dull  side  facing 
forward. 


\ 

r/ 

| 

{6/  Take  your 
hackle  pliers  and 
make  about  six 
turns  with  the 
furnace  hackle 
behind  the  wing 
and  four  in  front 
of  it.  Then  tie  off 
the  hackle,  trim 
and  cement. 
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The  Pymatuning 
Lake  Association 


Long  before  “partnership"  was 
a fashionable  word,  the 
Pymatuning  Lake  Association 
was  teaming  with  natural  re- 
source and  recreation  agencies 
from  two  states,  as  well  as  local 
businesses  and  organizations, 
to  make  fishing  better  at 
Pymatuning  Lake.  What  they 
have  accomplished  in  north- 
west Pennsylvania  and  north- 
eastern Ohio’s  Lakeland  Region,  and  what  they  continue  to 
accomplish,  is  not  only  a success  story,  but  also  a model  for 
other  groups. 

The  Pymatuning  Lake  Association  was  formed  in  1945 
with  the  goal  of  promoting  tourism,  fishing,  boating  and 
other  outdoor  recreation  in  and  around  its  nearly  1 4,000-acre 
namesake  impoundment.  Pymatuning  Lake  was  completed 
in  the  1930s  to  conserve  the  waters  entering  what  had  been 
the  Pymatuning  Swamp  and  regulate  the  flow  of  the  Shenango 
and  Beaver  rivers,  with  a secondary  purpose  of  flood  control. 
In  the  years  following  its  establishment,  the  lake  developed  a 
third  use — recreation.  Angling  and  boating  became  popular, 
with  vacation  visitation,  especially  from  the  urban  areas  of 
Pittsburgh,  Erie,  Cleveland  and  Youngstown.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania/Ohio state  line  bisects  the  lake  from  north  to  south. 

The  Pymatuning  Lake  Association  began  as  an  idea  of 
business,  with  developing  the  emerging  tourist  economy  as 
the  nonprofit  corporation’s  focus.  The  association  has  since 
evolved  into  the  major  private  citizen  force  behind  continu- 
ing fishery  habitat  improvements  at  the  lake,  working  closely 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Pymatuning 
State  Park  (two  of  that  name,  one  in  Ohio  and  one  in 
Pennsylvania),  and  the  Ohio  Division  ofWildlife.  Anglers  at 
Pymatuning  need  to  thank  not  only  the  fortunate  combina- 
tion of  these  state  agencies  with  the  Pymatuning  Lake  Asso- 
ciation for  their  good  fishing,  but  also  the  enduring  enthusi- 


I asm  of  the  individuals  involved. 
For  example,  the  Lake 
Association’s  President,  Dewey 
Forsythe,  Secretary,  Mike 
Humanic,  and  Treasurer,  War- 
ren Beaver,  all  brimmed  with 
energy  on  Pymatuning’s  behalf 
during  a recent  conversation. 
Beaver,  in  particular,  is  in  the 
unique  position  of  having  been 
the  longtime  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission waterways  conservation  officer  for  that  area.  Now 
retired,  what  was  his  vocation  has  become  his  avocation — his 
interest  in  Pymatuning  Lake. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  says  Beaver,  he  and  others  with  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  as  well  as  the  Pennsylvania  state 
park  staff,  began  doing  aquatic  habitat  improvement  work  at 
the  lake,  at  first  with  the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps. 
In  the  early  1990s,  a public  meeting  was  held  to  try  to  draw 
more  community  volunteers  into  the  habitat  work.  Accord- 
ing to  Dave  Flouser,  Chief  of  Habitat  Management  for  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  the  Pymatuning  Lake  Association 
members  were  the  only  group  that  raised  their  hands  and  said 
they  were  interested.  “They  have  lived  up  to  their  offer 
extremely  well,”  says  Houser.  “The  Pymatuning  Lake  Asso- 
ciation has  been  an  essential  part  of  this  more  so  than  we  ever 
dreamed  possible.” 

The  Pymatuning  Lake  Association  numbers  over  100 
individual  members  ($7  to  join),  with  nearly  40  business 
members  ($25).  The  hardcore  group  of  members  that  takes 
part  in  the  hands-on  work  is  smaller  than  the  total  figure,  but 
then  the  community  and  business  supporters  of  the 
association’s  projects  are  far  more  plentiful  than  those  actually 
on  its  rolls.  The  association’s  philosophy  has  become  one  of 
“build  it  and  they  will  come,”  says  Forsythe.  That  is,  by 
enhancing  the  lake  fishery  for  its  own  sake  and  for  anglers’ 
sake,  the  tourist  visits  and  economic  boost  will  materialize. 


by  Linda  Steiner 
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Proceeds  from  the  fishing  tournaments  go  almost  entirely  to 
the  Pymatuning  Lake  Association’s  Habitat  Fund,  with  10 
percent  going  to  its  Kids  Free  Fishing  Derby,  traditionally  held 
in  August.  Last  year’s  children’s  fishing  contest  drew  350 
participants  between  the  ages  of  2 and  15.  The  association 
actively  recruits  sponsors  for  the  event,  spreading  enthusiasm 
in  the  community  for  what  they  do  to  benefit  the  lake  and 
those  who  use  it. 


What  is  it  that  the  Pymatuning  Lake  Association  and  its 
partners  build?  This  year,  says  Humanic,  breaking  out  stacks 
of  color  photos  of  the  project  in  progress,  50  wooden  “porcu- 
pine cribs,”  pyramidal  crisscross  stacks  of  wooden  planks, 
filled  with  cement  blocks,  were  put  together  and  placed  in  the 
lake  as  fish  habitat  structure.  One  hundred  tons  of  limestone 
rock  rubble  were  also  sunk  in  piles  in  the  lake,  as  more  fish- 
attractors.  The  same  amount  of  crib  and  rock  structure  was 
placed  in  the  lake  the  year  before,  to  complement  similar 
earlier  work.  The  lake  association  sells  a water-resistant  map 
of  the  lake  ($4),  with  the  many  habitat  structures  marked. 
The  wood  structures  appeal  to  crappies  and  stone  rubble 
draws  smallmouth  bass,  for  spawning,  cover  and  feeding,  as 
they  also  attract  baitfish. 

Whyso  much  concentration  at  Pymatuningon  manmade 
fish  habitat?  When  Pymatuning  Lake  was  constructed,  much 
of  the  panlike  original  land  was  timbered  and  cleared.  When 
it  was  flooded,  few  uneven  features,  like  sunken  logs  and 
stumps,  remained,  especially  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 


Pymatuning  Lake 


lake.  The  northern  section  retained  more  woody  structure, 
but  with  age  and  wave  action,  that,  too,  has  mostly  disap- 
peared. Where  habitat  structures  will  be  placed  in  the  lake 
each  year  is  determined  by  a three-year  plan  put  together  by 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Habitat  Management  Sec- 
tion, along  with  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Pymatuning  state 
parks  and  the  Ohio  Division  of  Wildlife.  With  the  expertise 
it  has  in  the  field,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Habitat 
Management  Section  has  been  taking  the  lead  in  planning 
and  structure  placement  locations,  with  input  and  corrobora- 


tion from  the  other  agencies. 

Houser  says  that  early  each  year  a meeting  is  held  that 
includes  the  Pymatuning  Lake  Association,  to  talk  about 
what  will  be  done,  how,  where  and  when.  Usually,  construc- 
tion and  placement  takes  several  days  in  July,  but  this  year  the 
workdays  were  in  May.  Each  agency  and  the  Pymatuning 
Lake  Association  do  a part,  providing  what  they  are  able  to 
lend  in  manpower,  funding,  building  materials  and  construc- 
tion and  placement  equipment.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion has  provided  50-50  cost-sharing  grants  through  its 
Adopt-a-Lake  program,  as  well  as  staff  time,  plans,  boats, 
tools  and  supplies.  Besides  contributing  its  share  of  the 
funding,  the  Pymatuning  Lake  Association  has  assisted  with 
materials,  hands-on  work  by  members  and  volunteers,  local 
support  and  even  a picnic  lunch. 

Because  habitat  improvement  takes  money,  as  well  as  the 
equities  of  “sweat”  and  time,  the  Pymatuning  Lake  Associa- 
tion uses  a variety  of  funding  mechanisms,  all  of  them 
worthwhile  projects  and  events  in  their  own  right.  Forsythe, 
Humanic  and  Beaver  shared  the  details  of  a few,  like  the 
fishing  derbies.  A crappie  “round-up”  is  held  at  the  end  of 
April,  and  two  walleye  tournaments  are  held  in  May.  Cash 
prizes  are  awarded,  and  teams  pay  an  entry  fee.  The  tourna- 
ments don't  encourage  large  takes  from  the  lake  in  determin- 
ing winners— for  walleyes,  it’s  the  weight  of  the  three  largest, 
for  crappies,  the  five  largest.  All  fish  must  be  checked  in  alive. 

Proceeds  from  the  tournaments  go  almost  entirely  to  the 
Pymatuning  Lake  Association’s  Habitat  Fund,  with  10  per- 
cent going  to  its  Kids  Free  Fishing  Derby,  traditionally  held 
in  August.  Last  year’s  children’s  fishing  contest  drew  350 
participants  between  the  ages  of  2 and  1 5.  The  association 
actively  recruits  sponsors  for  the  event,  spreading  enthusiasm 
in  the  community  for  what  they  do  to  benefit  the  lake  and 
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those  who  use  it. 

The  association  re- 
ceives help  on  the 
kids  fishing  derby 
from  both  states’ 
park  and  conserva- 
tion agency  personnel. 

The  Pymatuning  Lake  Association  also  produces  an 
annual  newsprint  magazine  as  a free  handout.  This  visitors 
guide  has  information  about  the  group  and  its  projects  and 
tournaments,  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  state  parks  and 
recreation  facilities,  and  a lake  map  and  local  fishing  outlook. 
In  addition,  the  publication  is  a comprehensive  directory  of 
local  businesses  and  services  for  anyone  coming  to  the  area. 
The  association  sells  ads  for  the  magazine  and,  again,  proceeds 
from  that  go  to  the  lake  habitat  improvement  fund.  Associa- 
tion members  run  a booth  at  several  sport  shows  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  promoting  the  area  and  the  group’s  lake 
enhancement  role.  The  association  is  even  involved  in  a 
roadside  litter  pick-up,  increasing  good  will  and  visibility,  as 
well  as  making  local  byways  a little  cleaner. 

The  ability  to  work  with  government  agencies,  the  ability 
to  develop  support  of  the  local  community,  the  ability  to  raise 
funds  to  do  its  projects — the  Pymatuning  Lake  Association 
could  provide  a primer  for  other  groups  on  how  to  do  it  right. 
Dave  Houser  complimented  the  association:  “The 

Pymatuning  Lake  Association  has  lived  up  to  its  promise  and 
well  beyond.  It’s  amazing  what  a great  job  they’ve  done  and 
how  appreciative  they  are  of  the  agency  involvement.  They 


love  the  lake,  and  as  a habitat  or  resource  manager,  I get  that 
same  stewardship  feeling.  You’re  drawn  into  it.”  So,  too,  have 
the  state  parks  and  the  Ohio  conservation  department,  for 
whom  Houser  also  gave  high  marks  and  thanks. 

What’s  in  the  future?  Houser  says  he  would  not  consider 
the  aquatic  habitat  enhancement  complete  until  30  percent  of 
the  lake  bottom  is  covered  with  structure  or  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion. “We  haven’t  even  scratched  the  surface,”  he  says, 
“because  only  one  to  two  percent  is  done,  even  after  all  these 
years.”  The  immensity  of  Pymatuning  and  the  task  ahead  are 
daunting,  but  that  just  means  there’s  no  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  something  worth  doing  for  those  who  care  about  the  lake. 

Besides  continuing  its  habitat  work,  Beaver  says  the 
association  has  other  projects  in  its  sights,  like  curtailing  silt 
entering  the  lake  from  a dirt  parking  area  at  the  causeway  at 
Espyvillc.  The  group  has  applied  for  grant  money  to  stabilize, 
resurface  and  grade  the  parking  lot  and  provide  better  drain- 
age. The  plans  also  call  for  parklike  space,  an  information 
kiosk  and  a sheltered  boat  launch. 

The  benefit  of  partnering  is  that  no  one  group  or  entity 
has  to  shoulder  a project  completely,  but  each  can  provide 
what  it  does  best  and  share  the  benefits.  The  angling  public, 
of  course,  profits  the  most.  As  Houser  sums  up,  with  the  team 
of  the  Pymatuning  Lake  Association,  the  parks  and  two  states’ 
natural  resource  departments,  “Everyone  is  singing  the  same 
song  and  going  the  same  direction. 

Contact  information:  Pymatuning  Lake  Association, 

P.O.  Box  1 737,  Andover,  OH  44003;  724-927-6879;  email: 
pymalake@nauticom.net;  www.pymatuninglake.com.  0 
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by  P.  J.  Reilly 

I here’s  a section  of  Penns  Creek  in  Centre  County  that  some  friends 
and  I religiously  fish  each  year.  It’s  rife  with  aquatic  life,  allowing  the 
wild  brown  trout  that  swim  there  to  grow  long  and  lat.  I remember  the 
first  time  I was  invited  to  trout  camp  on  the  stream  several  years  back. 
I headed  to  the  water  carrying  a spinning  rod  and  a box  of  gold  and  silver 
spoons. 

Without  exception,  all  the  anglers  in  camp  were  fly  fishermen. 
They  walked  the  fly-fishing  walk,  and  they  talked  the  fly-fishing  talk. 
“Wild  trout  should  be  caught  on  a fly  rod,’  they  told  me. 

I remember  the  disdainful  looks  that  followed  me  to  the  creek’s 
edge,  where  I laced  up  my  rod  and  tied  on  a small  gold  spoon.  I don’t 
remember  how  many  browns  I caught  that  day,  but  I remember  it  was 
enough  to  catch  the  attention  of  more  than  a few  of  the  rabid  fly  casters 
in  camp.  Who  would  have  thought  that  the  resident  population  ofwild 
trout  would  eagerly  go  for  a shiny  piece  of  metal? 

Mention  trout  fishing  to  a lot  of  folks  and  they’re  likely  to  envision 
a fly  caster  standing  waist-deep  in  an  icy  creek,  snapping  a long,  pencil- 
thin  rod  back  and  forth.  They’ll  think  of  delicate,  hand-tied  flies  barely 
the  size  of  a match  head,  and  terminal  tackle  that  costs  more  than  a four- 
year  college  education. 

True,  that  is  one  facet  of  trout  fishing.  But  some  days,  conditions 
on  a trout  stream  aren’t  hospitable  for  fly-fishing.  Chocolate-brown 
water  roaring  after  a heavy  rain  forces  fly  anglers  to  tie  anvils  on  their 
lines  to  get  their  miniature  flies  down  to  where  the  fish  are  holding.  Or 
a strong  wind  might  blow  hard  across  the  water,  making  casting  a fly 
somewhat  akin  to  heaving  a barbell  with  a cattail. 

On  other  days,  I just  plum  don’t  feel  like  loading  myself  down  with 
all  the  gear  required  for  fly-fishing.  I want  to  travel  light  and  cover  lots 
of  water.  On  these  days,  and  the  days  of  tumultuous  weather,  I like  to 
“metal’’  with  trout. 

Tossing  spoons,  spinners  and  jigs  for  trout  is  a time-honored, 
surefire  way  to  put  a few  fish  in  the  creel.  And  becoming  a hardware 
expert  requires  only  a fraction  of  the  time  it  takes  to  nail  down  the  art 
of  casting  flies. 
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Lures 

Spoons,  spinners  and  jigs  are  the  working  man’s  trout 
lures.  They’re  strong,  durable  and  short  on  frills.  They’re  not 
especially  pretty.  They’re  not  admired  for  their  craftsman- 
ship. They  catch  trout.  That’s  all  they  do. 

Spoons  and  spinners  imitate  baitfish.  They  produce  lots 
of  flash,  just  as  a wounded  minnow  would,  struggling  against 
the  current.  Spoons  are  pieces  of  shiny  metal  hammered  and 
bent  in  a variety  of  shapes.  The  shape  and  the  bends  give  a 
spoon  its  action . Generally,  the  action  is  a side-to-side  wiggle. 

A spinner  is  a rung  higher  on  the  sophistication  ladder 
than  a spoon.  The  spinner  has  a post  decorated  either  with 
beads  or  with  a colorful  “body”  that  carries  a tiny  metal  blade 
attached  by  a clevis.  The  blade  provides  the  spin  on  a spinner. 


time  away  from  the  hatchery  raceways  love  the  bright,  gaudy 
lures  painted  pink,  chartreuse,  fluorescent  orange  and  other 
bright  colors.  In  some  cases,  the  gaudier,  the  better.  When 
freshly  stocked  trout  get  hungry,  they’ll  take  a swipe  at 
anything  that  catches  their  eye. 

Water  depth  and  clarity  are  the  gauges  I check  to  deter- 
mine which  size  spinner  or  spoon  to  use.  Generally,  I prefer 
lures  in  the  1/1 6-ounce  to  1 /4-ounce  range.  When  the  water 
is  low  and  clear,  I’ll  tie  on  the  smallest  lures  in  my  tackle  box, 
because  the  larger  ones  will  spook  wary  trout.  I’ll  choose 
heavier  lures  as  the  water  gets  deeper  and  more  stained, 
because  I need  the  extra  weight  to  get  the  lure  down  through 
the  fast-moving  water  to  the  bottom  where  the  trout  lurk,  and 
the  larger  lures  are  easier  for  the  trout  to  spot  in  stained  water. 


Check  water  depth  and  clarity  to  determine  which  size  spinner  or  spoon  to  use.  Generally,  choose  lures  in  the  1 /16- 
ounce  to  1/4-ounce  range. 


Many  spinners  also  have  a skirt  made  from  a hairlike  fibrous 
material  that  hides  the  attached  treble  hook. 

I like  using  spoons  and  spinners  in  natural  colors  such  as 
gold,  silver,  black,  brown  and  white,  when  I ’m  fishing  streams 
that  harbor  decent  populations  of  wild  trout,  or  stocked  trout 
that  have  survived  some  heavy  fishing  pressure.  These  fish 
know  that  a hot  pink  object  in  the  water  is  not  something 
that’s  supposed  to  be  there,  and  they  tend  to  shy  away  from 
such  lures. 

On  the  other  hand,  trout  that  haven’t  spent  too  much 


Jigs  are  simple  lead  balls  with  hooks  attached  to  them. 
You  can  affix  a variety  of  plastic  tube  lures  like  grubs,  worms 
and  crayfish  to  jigs  to  imitate  those  very  creatures  as  they 
bounce  along  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  Jigs  are  especially 
effective  on  sluggish  trout  that  have  been  chilled  by  a few  days 
of  cold  weather.  A sluggish  trout  won’t  go  sprinting  after  a 
fast-moving  spoon  or  spinner,  but  it  will  surely  take  a nice 
grub  dropped  in  front  of  its  nose. 

My  favorite  jig  sizes  are  1/16-ounce  and  1 /8-ounce,  and 
my  favorite  jig  colors  are  black  with  a white  eye  and  white  with 
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Cast  your  lures  to  the  pocket  water  in  riffles,  the  lee  side  of  boulders  or  debris  in  the  middle  of  a 
stream  and  deep,  long,  slow  pools. 


a black  eye.  I primarily  use  the  dark  jig  in  stained  water  and 
the  white  jig  in  clear  water.  As  for  the  plastic  bait,  it’s  hard  to 
beat  the  basic  grub.  The  action  of  a grub’s  curly  tail  is  lethal. 
Panfish  grubs  that  are  one  or  two  inches  long  work  best  on 
trout.  I like  white,  pumpkinseed  and  black.  When  it’s  legal 
to  use  live  bait,  I often  hook  a nightcrawler,  live  grub  or 
mealworm  on  my  jig  head. 

Tackle 

Now  that  you  have  your  metal  picked  out,  it’s  time  to 
gather  the  gear  you  need  to  go  prospecting  for  trout.  If  you’re 
planning  on  fishing  jigs,  your  top  concern  should  be  finding 
a sensitive  ultralight  rod.  You  want  a rod  that  allows  you  to 
feel  every  bump  in  the  creek,  so  you  know  when  a trout  sucks 
in  your  lure.  For  casting  spinners  and  spoons,  I like  a light- 
action  rod,  five  to  six  feet  long.  Longer  rods  make  it  easier  to 
cast  a light  lure  relatively  far.  When  fishing  spinners  and 
spoons,  the  name  of  the  game  is  covering  lots  of  water.  And 
the  farther  you  can  cast  a lure,  the  more  water  you'll  be  able 
to  fish  with  each  cast. 

An  ultralight,  ultra-casting  spinning  reel  spooled  with 
four-  or  six-pound  line  will  complete  your  outfit  ior  fishing 
either  jigs  or  spinners  and  spoons.  The  elongated  spool  of  an 
ultra-casting  spinning  reel  allows  lor  maximum  casting  dis- 
tance, which,  again,  allows  for  covering  a ton  of  water  on  each 
cast. 

Cast  spinners  and  spoons  several  hundred  times  in  a day’s 
outing  on  the  water  and  you’re  bound  to  sulfer  the  ill  effects 
of  line  twist  by  battling  at  least  one  bird’s-nest  tangle  on  your 
reel.  To  combat  line  twist,  tie  a small  barrel  swivel  to  the  end 
of  your  line,  and  then  tie  a two-  or  three-loot  leader  to  the 


other  end  of  the  swivel.  Attach  your  lure  to  the  leader. 

Techniques 

Working  spinners,  spoons  and  jigs  is  not  simply  a matter 
of  blindly  casting  and  retrieving,  though  it’s  not  much  more 
complicated  than  that.  The  tricky  part  is  dissecting  a stream 
to  find  the  trout  s holding  spots.  Pocket  water  in  riffles,  the 
lee  side  ol  boulders  or  debris  in  the  middle  of  a stream  and 
deep,  long,  slow  pools  are  my  favorite  places  for  “metal-ing” 
with  trout. 

When  using  spoons  and  spinners,  cast  across  the  current 
and  upstream.  Let  the  lure  sink  a bit  before  retrieving  it.  You 
want  it  to  be  as  close  to  the  bottom  as  possible,  without  getting 
hung  up.  If  you’re  fishing  a spinner,  keep  the  lure  moving 
toward  you  at  all  times.  That’s  what  makes  the  blade  turn.  II 
you  let  the  lure  drift,  you’ll  lose  the  action.  If  you’re  fishing 
a spoon,  you  can  stop  and  start  your  retrieve  or  twitch  the  rod 
tip  while  you’re  reeling.  Both  ol  these  actions  will  make  the 
lure  dart  erratically,  which  drives  trout  crazy. 

Fishing  a jig  is  a little  less  active  than  working  a spoon  or 
spinner.  All  you  do  is  cast  above  a “trouty ’-looking  area,  and 
bounce  the  jig  along  the  bottom  through  the  target  zone. 
While  you're  working  the  jig,  reel  in  just  enough  line  to 
eliminate  slack.  Slack  line  will  form  a belly  in  the  current, 
which  will  lift  your  lure  off  the  bottom  and  out  of  the  trout’s 
feeding  lane.  Slack  line  also  makes  detecting  strikes  difficult. 

When  you  go  out  trout  fishing  this  fall,  try  chucking 
some  hardware  for  those  finicky  fish.  Once  you’ve  “metal- 
ed” with  a few  trout,  you  might  never  again  be  the  same 
angler.  Q 
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frollinglnland  Lakes: 


More  than  Meets  the  “Eyes" 

by  Jerry  Bush 
photos  by  the  author 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  I have  overheard  anglers 
debating  the  merits  of  trolling  for  walleyes.  One 
discussion  participant  proclaims  the  virtues  of  jig 
fishing,  while  another  fisherman  voices  a preference 
for  casting  crankbaits.  Though  both  rod-in-hand 
anglers  declare  that  trolling  is  a boring  way  to  catch 
fish,  they  eventually  admit  that  the  procedure  works. 


I find  that  most  anglers  over-simplify  trolling  tactics,  and 
thus  fail  to  develop  a true  appreciation  for  this  tried-and-true 
fishing  tactic.  There  is  more  than  one  way  to  drag  lures  with 
a boat,  and  understanding  the  complexities  of  various  strate- 
gies can  help  put  walleyes  in  the  ice  chest. 

Walleyes  are  renown  for  their  finicky  behavior,  and 
anglers  who  realize  that  patterns  change,  and  accept  the 
notion  that  modification  is  part  of  the  fishing  process,  are 
more  likely  to  boat  walleyes  consistently.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  action  is  slow. 

To  the  untrained  eye,  a person  may  be  led  to  assume  that 
it’s  all  a matter  of  luck.  While  refusing  to  dismiss  “Murphy’s 
Law”  as  an  occasional  factor,  anglers  skilled  in  the  art  of 
trolling  create  much  of  their  own  fortune. 

Trolling  speed 

Rule  #1  when  trolling  for  walleyes  is  to  allow  the  fish  to 
communicate  their  preferred  presentation.  Consider,  for 
example,  trolling  speed.  Every  angler  understands  that  there 
is  a direct  correlation  between  lure  speed  and  lure  action. 
How  do  you  determine  the  speed  preferred  by  the  walleyes? 

You  could  increase  motor  speed  for  a while,  and  then  slow 
down  for  an  equal  amount  of  time.  Assuming  all  factors  are 
the  same,  if  a fish  takes  the  bait  while  you  are  moving  faster, 
it  may  be  communicating  a preference.  One  fish  does  not  a 
limit  make,  however!  If  you  catch  a second  walleye  while 
moving  at  the  faster  pace,  perhaps  you’re  on  to  something. 


If  you’re  unsure  of  color  preference,  begin  trolling  by  choosing  lures 
with  colors  of  known  prey.  For  example,  if  you  know  a lake 
contains  perch,  shiners  and  white  crappies,  choose  comparably 
colored  lures. 


This  method  of  speed  fluc- 
tuation may  require  hours 
of  valuable  time  to  verify. 

Instead,  use  a troll- 
ing tactic  that  changes 
speed  continually  dur- 
ing your  initial  moves. 

To  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective, set  identical  lures 
at  the  port  and  starboard 
side  of  your  craft.  Then  troll 
in  an  “S”  or  figure-8  pattern. 

The  lures  that  are 
trolled  at  the  outside  of  the 
turning  radius  will  move  faster  than  those 
positioned  at  the  inside  of  the  same  turning 
radius. 

If  the  fish  continually  hit  the  outside 
lure  during  a turn,  then  they  are  communi- 
cating a preference  for  faster-moving  baits. 
If  walleyes  continually  strike  the  inside  lure, 
offer  slower-moving  presentations. 


Lure  color 

Next,  if  I’m  unsure  of  color  pref- 
erence, (and  it  seems  to  change  of- 
ten), I begin  trolling  by  choosing 


l 
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Don’t  be  afraid  to  adopt  big- 
lake  tactics,  such  as  those  used 
on  Lake  Erie.  Planer  boards, 
diving  disks  and  downriggers  can 
be  used  while  trolling  for  wall- 
eyes on  many  inland  lakes. 


Planer  boards,  diving  disks 

Walleyes  are  often  skittish.  They  do 
not  sit  comfortably  as  a loud  motorboat 
passes  overhead.  The  fish  slide  to  either 
side  of  the  boat,  thus  removing  them- 
selves from  exposure  to  many  lures.  Planer 
boards  provide  a means  of  moving  the 
offering  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  placing 
the  trolled  lure  into  the  strike  zone. 

However,  small  waterways  would  be 
a nightmare  to  navigate  if  every  boater  on 
the  lake  opted  to  use  professional,  mast- 
trolled  planer  boards.  Instead,  use  smaller, 
in-line  boards  that  attach  directly  to  the 
fishing  line. 

In-line  boards  are  practical  for  use 
on  most  lakes,  regardless  ol  the  size  of  the 
watercraft.  These  planers  cover  a smaller 
area  and  permit  a shorter  turning  radius 
than  the  big,  mast-trolled  boards.  They 
are  also  less  expensive.  You  can  outfit  a 
trolling  rig  with  port-side  and  starboard- 
side  in-line  boards  for  less  than  $50. 

In-line  boards  attach  to  the  fishing 
line  at  two  positions.  One  connection  is 
at  the  side  toward  the  front  of  the  board. 
This  connection  is  designed  to  release 
when  a fish  adds  resistance  to  the  line. 
The  second  connection  (at  the  back  end 
of  the  board)  is  permanent.  When  the 
Iront  attachment  releases,  water  resis- 
tance to  the  board  is  removed,  and  the 
board  harmlessly  floats  back  to  the  fish. 
You  are  then  free  to  fight  the  fish  on  its 
own  merits. 

Great  Lakes  anglers  have  long  appre- 
ciated the  ability  of  diving  disks  to  move 
a lure  down,  as  well  as  to  the  side  of  a 
trolling  watercraft.  To  gain  the  same 
benefits,  inland-lake  anglers  can  use 


lures  with  colors  of  known  prey.  For  example,  if  I know  a lake 
contains  perch,  shiners  and  white  crappies,  I choose  compa- 
rably colored  lures.  II  they  fail,  then  try  some  of  the  unortho- 
dox colors,  such  as  purples,  yellows  and  oranges.  Again,  let 
the  walleyes  communicate  their  preference. 

Color  isn’t  everything!  An  angler  must  determine  if  the 
fish  are  suspended  high  or  deep,  and  select  a lure  that  will 
enter  the  strike  zone. 


smaller  disks,  which  attach  and  release  similarly 
to  in-line  planer  boards. 

Many  lurestyles  can  be  used  with  divingdisks.  Crankbaits, 
spoons  and  worm  harnesses  can  be  attached  12  to  24  inches 
behind  a diving  disk.  One  ol  my  favorite  presen- 
tations is  trolling  a willow-leaf  blade  and  worm- 
harness  attached  18  inches  behind  a medium- 
sized diving  disk. 
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to  70  feet,  an  obvious  problem  if  the  lake  you’re  fishing  is  only 
30  feet  deep. 

Even  though  the  color  of  a planer  board  is  important 
only  so  the  angler  can  see  it,  the  color  of  a diving  disk  could 
affect  the  walleyes.  Because  the  unit  itself  travels  through  the 
fishing  zone,  the  color  of  the  disk  can  be  critical.  Serious 
walleye  anglers  choose  several  pairs  of  suitable  disks  in 
varying  colors. 

Downriggers 

Downriggers  are  usually  considered  essential  for  deep- 
sea  trolling.  Even  though  some  inland  lakes  run  deep,  many 
anglers  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  tool  to  reach  suspended 
walleyes  in  waterways  running  23  to  50  feet  deep.  By 
lowering  a downrigger  weight  10  feet,  and  using  a lure  that 
dives  10  feet,  walleyes  suspended  at  a depth  of  20  feet  are 
easily  reachable. 

Knowledge  of  sub-surface  structure  is  crucial,  and  use  of 
a depth  finder  is  necessary  when  using  a downrigger  in  lakes 
with  rapidly  changing  depths.  Still,  a downrigger  serves  its 
purpose,  enabling  anglers  to  drag  lures  precisely  through 
strike  zones  that  might  otherwise  be  out  of  reach. 

All  downriggers  are  not  expensive,  either.  Major  manu- 
facturers such  as  Cannon,  Big  Jon  and  Scotty  each  offer  units 
that  can  be  clamped  to  the  stern  of  a rented  boat,  with  a total 
investment  of  less  than  $100. 

Lead-core  line 

An  alternative  to  getting  lures  deep  involves  the  use  of 
lead-core  fishing  line.  Lead-core  line  is  weighted,  just  as  the 
name  suggests,  and  thus  sinks  to  depths  unreachable  with 
monofilament.  It  is  available  in  various  strengths,  as  are 
monofilament  and  fiber-filament  strands.  I prefer  1 4-pound 
test  because  the  diameter  of  the  line  seems  acceptable  to  most 
walleyes,  and  provides  the  necessary  strength  to  handle  large 
fish  that  are  towed  while  trolling. 

Lead-core  line  is  available  in  solid  colors,  but  I recom- 
mend anglers  take  advantage  of  the  multicolored  lines.  Each 
colored  segment  signifies  a specific  amount  of  line.  Consis- 
tency is  important,  and  the  colored  segments  offer  a great  way 
to  monitor  the  distance  to  the  lure. 

Walleyes  are  light-sensitive,  so  don’t  overlook  opportu- 
nities to  troll  at  dawn,  dusk  and  during  evening  hours,  when 
walleyes  primarily  feed.  The  fish  will  usually  be  shallower 
and  more  accessible  during  these  low-light  periods.  Flat- 
lining jointed  minnow  baits  through  shallow  bays,  and  in 
front  of  tributary  streams,  can  be  a successful  tactic  at  this 
time. 

Lastly,  pay  attention  to  details  and  keep  notes.  A journal 
of  information,  including  speed,  specific  lure,  line  weight 
and  how  far  back  the  lure  was  running  when  you  caught  fish, 
can  be  very  valuable.  Half  the  battle  of  a successful  trolling 
adventure  is  won  by  reducing  the  time  necessary  to  determine 
where  the  fish  are  and  what  they  want.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  experience. 0 
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• J^owwrigger.  with  a to  io-pou.iA.cf  weight 
cu a,oI  a liwe  release,  attacked  to  the  weight. 

Tip:  Acfcf  a secoud  release  to  the  of ow wrigger 
wire.  Instead  o-fs imply  placiwg  owe  ow  the 
suspewded  weight.  This  is  kwoww  as  a 
"stacker"  allowiwg  a second  flshiwg  pole  to  ruw 
a lure  at  a different  ofepth. 

• Lead-core  liwe.  weighteof  flshiwg  liwe  reaches 
ofepths  uwattaiwable  with  mowofilamewt. 

Tip:  Available  iw  various  color  segmewts  that 
sigwify  a specific  aruouut  of  liwe.  For  example, 
some  lead-core  liwe  changes  color  every  40  feet, 
if  you  have  released  -five  liwe  colors , you  caw  be 
cowfiotewt  that  you  have  let  out  2.00  feet  of  liwe. 

• tnviwg  disk.  vary  iwg  awgles  to  water  resis- 
tawce  causes  oliviwg  awot  siofe  movemewt  uwtil 
the  trigger  releases. 

Tip:  The  most  popular  disks  are  equipped  with  a 
weighted  bottom.  The  weight  caw  be  shifted  to 
differewt  positiows.  causluc)  the  disk  to  ruw  at 
differewt  depths  awd  raudoru  distances  from, 
the  side  of  the  boat. 

• IwMiwe  plawer  board.  Ruws  lures  as  much  as 
y-5  feet  from,  the  side  of  a boat,  uwtil  a fish 
causes  release. 

Tip:  Troll  deep-ruwwiwg  lures  iw  bright  light 
cowditiows  awd  shallow-ruwwiwg  lures  at 
daww.  dusk  awd  iwthe  evewiwg. 

• Flat-liwe.  Traggiwg  a lure  behiwd  the  boat 
with  stawdard  rn.owofilam.ewt  liwe. 

Tip:  ■Ruw  the  lure  a rn.iwim.um.  of  120  feet 
behiwd  the  boat  while  mawwally  providiwg 
surge  awd  fall-back  motiow.  This  creates  lure 
actiow  that  appeals  to  walleyes. 
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0/|/p  Seasons,  Si 

COMMON) 


Includes  the  Youghh 


All  species  ofTROUT  and  SALMON 

w/wr;  /%&?:  v ••  wasaa 


Regular  Season- April  12  at  8 a.m.  through  Septemb 


Extended  Season- All  approved  trout  streams  and  th 
downstream  areas  and  all  lakes  and  ponds,  January  I 
February  28  and  September  2 through  December  3 


BASS  - Largemouth,  Smallmouth 

and  Spotted 

LAKES 


January  I through  April  I I and  November  I through 
December  3 I 


April  1 2 through  June  13 


June  1 4 through  October  3 I 


BASS  - Largemouth,  Smallmouth 
and  Spotted 

RIVERS  AND  STREAMS 


January  I through  April  I I and  October  I through 
December  3 I 


April  1 2 through  June  13 


lune  14  through  September  30 


MUSKELLUNGE  and  Muskellunge  Hybrids 


January  I through  March  14  and  May  3 through  Deo 


PICKEREL* 


January  I through  March  14  and  May  3 through  Dec 


PIKE-  Northern  and  Amur 


January  I through  March  14  and  May  3 through  Dec 


WALLEYE  and  Hybrids  (Saugeye) 


January  I through  March  14  and  May  3 through  Dec 


SAUGER 


January  I through  March  14  and  May  3 through  Dec 


AMERICAN  SHAD  ** 


OPEN  YEAR-ROUND 


AMERICAN  SHAD 


(Lehigh  River  and  tributaries)  OPEN  YEAR-ROUND 


AMERICAN  SHAD,  ALEWIFE, 

BLUEBACK  HERRING,  HICKORY  SHAD** 


(Susquehanna  River  and  tributaries) 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 


j HERRING,  GIZZARD  SHAD  ** 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

j STRIPED  BASS  and  STRIPED  BASS/ 
j WHITE  BASS  HYBRIDS 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

SUNFISH, YELLOW  PERCH, WHITE  PERCH, | 
| CRAPPIES,  CATFISH,  ROCK  BASS, 

SUCKERS,  CARP,  WHITE  BASS 

and  other  gamefish  not  otherwise  listed 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

BAITFISH  and  FISHBAIT  (except  mudbugs) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

AMERICAN  EEL 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

AMERICAN  EEL  (as  baitfish) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

MUDBUGS  (dragonfly  nymphs) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

PADDLEFISH 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

Seasons,  sizes  and  creel  limits  - Except  for  trout  season,  which  begins  at  8 a.m.,  all  regulatory  periods  In  the  fishing  regulations  are  based  on  the  calendar  day,  one  of  which  ends 
midnight  and  the  next  of  which  begins  immediately  thereafter. 

* During  the  period  from  January  I through  March  1 4 and  December  I through  December  3 1,  the  daily  limit  of  pickerel  is  three. 

**  Unlawful  to  take,  catch  or  kill  American  shad,  hickory  shad  (endangered  species),  alewife  and  blueback  herring  (collectively  known  as  river  herring)  in  the  Susquehanna  and  all  :ts  tri 


NOTE:  It  is  not  a violation  of  the  bass  regulations  if  a boss  is  immediately  returned  unharmed  to  the  waters  from  which  it  was  taken.  It  is  unlawful  for  an  angler  to  cast  repeatedly  into 
visible  bass  spawning  nest  or  redd  in  an  effort  to  catch  or  take  bass. 


WALLEYE/PIKE:  MAY  3 


BASS:  JUNE  14 


ses  and  Creel  Limits 


liALTH  INLAND  WATERS 

n Reservoir  and  does  not  include  special-regulation  areas 


MINIMUM  SIZE 


7 inches 


DAILY  LIMIT 


5-  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 


gh 


7 inches 


3 (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 


1 5 inches 


4 (combined  species  ) 


>»  31 


.<  31 


><  31 


k 31 


>•  31 


NO  HARVEST 


Catch  and  immediate  release  only  (no  tournaments  permitted) 


I 2 inches 


6 (combined  species  ) 


1 5 inches 


4 (combined  species  ) 


NO  HARVEST  Catch  and  immediate  release  only  (no  tournaments  permitted) 


1 2 inches 


6 (combined  species  ) 


no  minimum  50  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 


20  inches 


2 (combined  species) 


no  minimum  50  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 


no  minimum  50  (combined  species) 


8 inches 


50 


6 inches  to  8 inches  50 


no  minimum 


Unlimited  if  taken  from  lakes,  ponds,  swamps,  and  adjacent  areas 
50  per  day  if  taken  from  moving  waters  (rivers  and  streams) 


CLOSED 


NOTE:  For  bass  regulations,  power  dam  pools  and  recreational  dam  pools  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  navigational  dam  pools  on  the  Ohio  River  drainage  are  "rivers." 

NOTE:  Approved  trout  waters  are  dosed  to  fishing  from  March  I to  the  opening  day  of  the  regular  trout  season  in  April,  unless  included  in  the  Select  Trout-Stocked  Lake  Program. 
The  list  of  approved  trout  waters  appears  in  the  Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws. 


NOTE:  Landlocked  alewife  less  than  8 inches  in  length  taken  from  inland  ponds,  lakes  or  reservoirs  that  are  collected  by  legal  means  may  be  harvested  for  use  as  baitfish. 


by  Matthew  Faczan 

photos  by  the  author 


I was  born  and  raised  in  Johnstown  and 
my  roots  of  fishing  grew  deep  there.  My 
father  first  took  me  fishing  when  I was 
two,  and  I was  hooked  for  life.  I now  live 
and  work  in  upstate  New  York,  but 
every  spring  I make  several  pilgrimages 
to  the  lamed  trout  streams  of  central 
Pennsylvania.  I generally  visit  close 
friends  who  have  a beautiful  place  on 
Penns  Creek.  It  serves  as  a home  base  to 
many  other  local  waters  such  as  Fishing 
Creek,  Spring  Creek  and  countless  small 
mountain  streams. 

Last  year  during  a cold  November 
steelhead  fishing  trip,  my  friends  and  I 
decided  that  the  weekend  alter  Mother's 
Day  the  next  year  would  be  the  perfect 
time  to  head  “south ” lor  some  dry-fly 
fishing.  It  was  a nice  thought  at  the 
time,  with  leaves  and  flowers  beginning  to  bloom,  sunny 
skies,  birds  chirping,  the  smell  of  spring  in  the  air  and  the 
abundance  ol  mayfly  and  caddis  hatches. 

Throughout  the  winter  we  had  tied  dry  flies  every  chance 
we  had — March  Browns,  Gray  Foxes,  Sulphurs,  Blue-Winged 
Olives,  Blue  Quills  and  even  some  midge  patterns.  We  had 


visions  of  hatches  and  riseforms  in  our  heads  as  winter  drew 
to  a close. 

Six  months  later,  we  were  ready  lor  a long  weekend  of 
rising  fish  and  great  action.  Then  Mother  Nature  stepped  in 
with  a vengeance.  It  began  to  rain  several  days  before  our  trip, 
and  the  creeks  rose  and  turned  into  rivers  of  raging  chocolate 
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milk.  We  watched  the  weather,  and  knowing  the  showers 
would  soon  stop,  we  gambled  and  optimistically  headed 
south,  hoping  for  the  best. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  banks  of  Penns  Creek,  we  knew  dry 
fly  fishing  was  out  of  the  question  for  several  days  at  best.  11 
we  were  going  to  make  the  best  of  the  trip  and  catch  a few 
trout,  we  would  have  to  adapt  to  the  unforeseen  conditions. 

To  catch  these  trout,  we  changed  our  leaders  and  flies 
from  light  6X  tippets  to  stouter  3X  tippets  and  tied  on  heavily 
weighted,  dark  Woolly  Buggers.  Dark-olive,  brown  or  black 
combinations  worked  best.  In  anticipation  of  high  water,  we 
also  tied  these  flies  with  tungsten  deadheads. 

The  first  morning  of  our  trip,  we  met  a friend  from  Lock 
Haven  and  headed  for  Big  Fishing  Creek.  We  were  apprehen- 
sive about  the  high  water  and  considered  heading  home  if  the 
fishing  proved  to  be  poor.  We  approached  a stream  section 
that  most  fly  fishermen  would  usually  pass  by — a shallow 
pool,  clear  and  slow,  with  many  weed  beds  on  the  bottom. 
Any  trout  in  this  section  are  usually  spooked  when  you  slam 
the  car  door  400  yards  away! 

Today  was  a different  story.  1 tied  on  a size  6 Beadhead 
Woolly  Bugger  and  cast  it  across  and  upstream.  The  fly  sank 
fast  and  swung  down  across  the  current.  J ust  as  I began  to  strip 


the  fly  back  toward  me,  WHAJVP.  A big  trout  was  on  for  a 
second  and  spit  the  fly  out  just  as  fast  as  he  had  taken  it. 

My  friend  immediately  tied  on  a gold  Beadhead  Woolly 
Bugger  and  swung  it  through  the  tail  of  the  same  pool.  After 
several  casts,  he  also  hooked  a fish.  This  healthy  1 3-inch  wild 
brown  came  to  the  net  and  we  carefully  released  it.  Before  we 
moved  on,  we  missed  a few  more  and  landed  another  in 
this  area. 

We  decided  at  that  moment  that  we  were  not  going 
home!  We  moved  upstream  and  fished  all  the  water  we  would 
usually  pass  by  when  fishing  small  nymphs  or  dries.  If  the 
profile  of  a big  Woolly  Bugger  swinging  parallel  to  the  current 
didn’t  evoke  a strike,  a few  strips  of  line  usually  whet  their 
appetites. 

That  trip  turned  out  to  be  several  of  the  most  memorable 
days  of  fly  fishing  I have  ever  experienced.  We  adapted  to  the 
conditions  and  everyone  released  better-than-average  fish  for 
this  stretch  of  water.  The  trophy  of  the  weekend  was  an  1 8- 
inch  brown  with  an  1 1 -inch  girth,  released  to  see  another  day. 
This  fish  didn’t  get  that  big  eating  only  mayflies,  and  as  I 
released  this  big  one  into  the  stained  water,  I was  actually 
happy  that  Mother  Nature  decided  to  interfere  several  days 
earlier.  0 
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All  About  Fish 


There  are  about  160  different 
species  of  fish  in  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish 

& Boat  Commis-  

sion,  our  job  is  &&&&&$& 
to  protect  and  ^ 
manage 
these  fish. 

Ichthyology 
(pronounced 
ick-thee-o’- 
lo-gee)  is 

the  study  of  fish  biology. 

Your  job  is  to  read  this  issue  of  PLAY  and  learn  more  about  fish  biology. 

Can  you  list  the  characteristics  all  fish  have  in  common?  How  do  they 
differ  from  other  animals?  Can  you  explain  how  a fish  swims?  Do  you 
know  how  the  fish  in  Pennsylvania  are  classified  and  organized  into  fami- 
lies? After  reading  this  issue,  you  will  know  the  answer  to  these  questions. 

You  will  be  on  your  way  to  becoming  a junior  ichthyologist. 

Fish  are  important  to  Pennsylvania.  More  than  one  million  people  fish  in 
Pennsylvania.  Maybe  you  are  one  of  them.  Anglers  spend  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  on  fishing  here.  That  helps  Pennsylvania’s  economy. 

The  employees  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  work  hard  to  give  anglers 
fishing  opportunities.  A big  part  of  that  job  is  protecting  all  fish  from  pollution 
and  habitat  loss.  Maybe  someday  you  will  join  the  Commission  as  an  ichthyolo- 
gist or  fisheries  manager! 

Want  to  learn  more  about  fish  in  Pennsylvania?  Check  out  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Et  Boat  Commission  web  site  at:  www.fish.state.pa.us.  There  are  printable 
color  illustrations  of  many  fish  found  in  Pennsylvania.  These  illustrations  are 
from  the  Commission’s  book  Pennsylvania  Fishes.  You’ll  find  an  online  version 
of  this  book  on  our  web  site.  You  can  buy  a copy  online  by  clicking  on  "The 
Outdoor  Shop.” 


When  you  are  done  with  this  issue  of  PLAY,  pass  it  on.  Remember  that  subscriptions  to  the 
PLAY  newsletter  are  free  to  other  kids  ages  8 to  12.  Teachers  and  youth  group  leaders  can  also 
get  PLAY  newsletters.  Contact  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  for  more  details  on  this  program. 

Don’t  forget  to  check  out  the  Commission’s  web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us.  The  site  is 
loaded  with  information  on  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish,  fishing,  boating  and  water  safety. 


Internal  Anatomy 


Head:  Fish  have  a bony  skull  that  protects 
the  brain  and  gills. 

Backbone:  Fish  have  backbones.  The 
backbone  goes  from  the  skull  through  the  body 
to  the  tail.  Since  fish  live  in  water,  bones  don’t 
have  to  support  the  entire  body  weight.  Bones 
support  muscles  and  give  the  fish  its  shape. 


gill  covers  (operculum).  Along  the  way,  the 
blood  takes  in  oxygen  and  gives  off  carbon 
dioxide  through  the  gills.  Bones  called  gill 
arches  support  the  gills.  Gill  arches  are 
the  curved,  white  bony  structures  you  see 
when  you  look  at  the  gills. 

Give  Me  Some  Air! 


Brain:  Fish  brains  are  small,  compared  to 
their  body  shape.  The  brain  of  a trout  you 
catch  is  about  the  size  of  a large  pea.  The 
brain  of  a fish  is  very  different  from  a human 
brain.  Fish  brains  have  large  lobes  for  smell, 
and,  depending  on  the  species,  sight.  Human 
brains  have  lobes  for  those  things,  but  other 
parts,  like  where  we  think  and  reason,  are 
much  larger. 

Spinal  COrd:  The  spinal  cord  is  inside  the 
backbone  and  connects  the  brain  to  the  organs, 
muscles  and  other  nerves. 

Ribs:  Attached  to  the  backbone  are  rows  of 
thin  ribs.  These  ribs  protect  the  fish’s  internal 
organs. 

Heart:  Fish  have  a two-chambered  heart. 
Human  hearts  are  four-chambered.  Blood  is 
pumped  by  the  heart  into  the  gills.  Blood 
returns  to  the  heart  after  going  through  the 
organs  and  muscles. 

Gills:  Fish  have  gills  instead  of  lungs.  A fish 
takes  in  water  by  opening  its  mouth.  Fish 
"pump”  water  across  their  gills  by  moving  the 


Some  fish  require  more  oxygen  than 
others.  Trout  need  lots  of  oxygen.  Trout 
live  in  colder  water  because  more  oxygen 
is  found  there.  Other  fish,  like  carp  and 
largemouth  bass,  don’t  need  as  much 
oxygen.  They  can  live  in  warmer  water. 

Stomach  and  intestines:  As  in  humans 
and  other  animals,  these  organs  help  digest 
food.  Nutrients  are  removed  and  wastes  are 
passed  "down  the  line”  to  the  fish’s  anus. 

Liver:  Fish  livers  are  large.  The  liver 
filters  blood,  removing  toxins  taken  in  from 
the  environment. 

Kidney  and  urine  bladder:  As  in  other 
animals,  these  organs  collect  salts  and 
eliminate  waste  from  the  fish. 

Air  bladder:  Why  don’t  fish  sink  to  the 
bottom?  It’s  because  they  have  an  air 
bladder.  This  air  bladder  helps  the  fish  float 
upright,  in  one  place,  without  sinking.  The 
air  bladder  also  magnifies  sounds  and 
helps  them  hear.  Some  fish  species  use 
the  air  bladder  in  the  same  way  that  we 
use  our  lungs:  They  can  gulp  air  when 
they  stick  their  heads  out  of  the  water. 


Pennsylvanic 

Fish  are  just  as  different  from  one  another  as  we  are  different  from  other 
mammals.  There  are  three  different  types,  or  classes,  of  fish.  Cartilaginous 
fish  (Chondrichthyes)  have  skeletons  of  cartilage  and  include  the  sharks,  rays 
and  skates  that  live  in  the  ocean.  Jawless  fishes  (Agnatha)  also  have  skeletons 
of  cartilage,  but  they  lack  jaws.  Bony  fishes  (Osteichthyes)  have  skeletons  of 
bone.  Scientists  place  different  groups  of  fish  in  these  classes  into  "orders” 


Class: 

Chondrichthyes 

(cartilaginous 

fishes) 


Not  found 
in  Pennsylvania 
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Polyodontidae 

(paddlefish) 


Phylum: 
Chordata: 
(spinal  cord) 


Acipenseridae 

(sturgeons) 
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Catostomidae 

(suckers) 


Chain  Pickerel 


Northern  Hog  Sucker 


Which  families  do 
the  fish  above 
belong  to? 


Cyprinidae 

(minnows) 


Family: 
Lepisosteidae  (gars) 


Family: 

Petromyzontidae 

(lampreys) 


ish  Family  Tree 


and  then  into  "families.”  The  easiest  grouping  of  fish  to  learn  is  the  fish  family. 
That’s  because  members  of  a fish  family  share  very  similar  features  or  life  cycles. 

There  are  over  400  fish  families  throughout  the  world.  Pennsylvania  has  more 
than  20  families.  Some  fish  in  these  families  are  common.  Others  are  rare. 

Some  are  just  plain  weird-looking.  For  now,  here  is  a "big  picture”  look  at 
those  families  you  might  encounter  while  fishing  in  Pennsylvania: 


Osmeridae 

(smelts) 


Esocidae 

(pikes) 


Gasterosteidae 

(sticklebacks) 


Percidae 

(perches) 


Amiidae 

(bowfins) 


Cyprinodontidae 

(killifishes) 


Gadidae 

(burbots) 


Centrarchidae 

(sunfishes) 


. Ictaluridae 
(catfishes) 


Clupeidae 

(herrings) 


Family; 

Anguillidae(eels) 


How  Fish  Swim 


PECTORAL  FIN 

PELVIC  FIN 


ANAL  FIN 


Fish  swim  to  breathe,  eat  and  move  in  the  watei 

Fish  muscles  look  like  sideways  W’s,  called  myomeres  (pronounced  my’-oh- 
meors).  The  muscles  contract  from  side  to  side  and  front  to  back.  The  fish’s 
body  pushes  against  the  water  and  moves  the  fish  forward. 


CAUDAL  FIN 


DORSAL  FIN 


ADIPOSE  FIN 


Fins  help  fine-tune  swimming.  The  caudal  fin,  or  tail  fin,  increases  speed. 
The  pectoral  and  pelvic  fins  steer  up  or  down.  They  also  help  fish  turn  and 
stop.  The  dorsal  fin  and  anal  fin  keep  the  fish  upright  in  the  water-as  the 
keel  on  the  bottom  of  a sailboat  keeps  it  upright. 

Fish  Tails 

The  caudal,  or  tail,  fin  adds  an  extra  forward  kick  to  the  fish’s  swimming. 
Tail  shapes  vary  depending  on  how  the  fish  swims  or  where  it  lives. 


Crescent-shaped  tails 

are  suited  for  swimming 
fast  for  long  distances. 


Fork-shaped  tails  are 

also  suited  for  fast 
swimming,  but  they  are 
helpful  in  making  quick 
turns. 


Rounded  tails  are  built 
for  swimming  slowly. 
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Fish  swim  using  their  muscles,  tail,  fins  and  body  shape. 


Body  shapes  vary  depending  on 
how  fish  swim  or  where  they  live. 
Understanding  this  idea  can  give 
you  clues  to  where  a fish  lives  in 
the  water. 


Green  Sunfish 


Horizontal  disks: 

Catfish  and  sculpins  are 
also  flattened,  but  from 
top  to  bottom.  This 
shape  helps  them  stay 
on  the  bottom. 


Flattened  disks:  Fish  like  sun- 
fish  and  perch  are  shaped  like  a 
flattened  disk  on  their  sides.  This 
shape  makes  them  hard  to  see  (if 
you  are  a predator). 

Slimy  Sculpin 


Torpedo:  Muskies  and  trout  have  streamlined  bodies. 
This  shape  helps  them  move  quickly.  Torpedo-shaped  fish 
are  also  well-suited  for  life  in  very  fast-moving  water. 


Muskellunge 


Want  to  know  more  about 
Pennsylvania  fishes? 

Pennsylvania  Fishes  is  a 170-page  full-color  book  that  contains 
information  and  identification  details  on  Pennsylvania’s  fishes. 
The  book  sells  for  $9.43  plus  57  cents  PA  state  sales  tax  and  $3.00 
shipping  and  handling  (total  of  $13). 


Please  send  orders  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational 
Media  Services,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 


Snakelike:  Fish  like  eels  have 
snakelike  body  shapes.  Fish 
with  these  shapes  slither,  just  like  a snake 
They  swim  quickly  and  are  able  to  move 
quickly  in  different  directions. 


American  Eel 
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Living  in  Water:  FishAnato 


Fish  are  adapted  for  life  in  water.  Even 
though  there  are  many  different  shapes 
and  sizes  of  fish,  they  have  many 
characteristics  in  common. 

Pennsylvania’s  fish  can  be  grouped 
according  to  two  different  body  types: 
Spiny-rayed  and  soft-rayed.  Rays  are  found 
in  fish  fins.  They  support  the  fin.  Muscles 
move  the  rays,  which,  in  turn,  move  the  fin. 

Spiny-rayed  fish  have  hard,  and  sometimes 
sharp,  spines  in  one  of  the  two  dorsal  fins.  The 
other  dorsal  fin  has  soft  rays.  Yellow  perch  are 
spiny-rayed  fish. 


first  dorsal  fin  (spiny) 


second  dorsal  fin  (soft) 


r 


gill  cov^r  JE 
pelvic  fins 


caudal  fin 
anal  fin 
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Soft-rayed  fish  don’t  have  stiff,  hard 
spines.  They  also  have  only  one  dorsal  fin. 
Soft-rayed  fish  also  have  a small,  fatty  fin 
on  the  back,  called  an  adipose  fin.  Trout 
are  soft- rayed  fish. 

dorsal  fin  adipose  fin 


gill  cover 
pectoral  fins 


pelvic  fins 


\ caudal  fin 
anal  fin 
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Fins:  While  their  dorsal  fins  may  be  different, 
soft-rayed  and  spiny-rayed  fish  do  have 
similarities  in  their  other  fins. 

Head:  A fish’s  head  has  a mouth  and 
openings  for  eyes  and  nostrils.  Fish 
have  two  pairs  of  nostrils,  called 
nares.  The  nares  lead  to  the 
olfactory,  or  smell,  organs. 

Eyes:  All  fish  have  large 
round  eyes.  This  gives 
them  a wide  field  of 
vision. 


• * • *•« 


Mouth:  Food 
and  water  enter 
through  the  mouth. 
A fish  can  open  its 
mouth  to  let  water  flow  across  the 
gills  without  opening  its  throat  to  swallow. 
The  mouth  of  a fish 
is  adapted  to  what7/ 
it  eats  and  where 
that  food  is  found. 


Scales:  Most  fish  have 
overlapping  scales  or  bony 
plates  that  protect  them. 

Scales  are  covered  by  mucus,  or 
"slime,”  which  protects  fish  from 
infection  and  helps  them  swim  faster. 

Lateral  line:  On  both  sides  of  nearly  all 
fish  is  a line  of  pores  called  the  lateral  line. 
These  pores  are  openings  of  tiny  tubes  that  go 
through  the  scales  into  the  body.  At  the  ends 


Lateral 

Line 


of  each  tube  are  tiny 
hairs  connected  to 
nerves.  Sound 
waves  (like  those  from  your  lure)  enter  the 
tubes  and  make  the  hairs  dance. 

Gill 
cover: 

The  gill  cover  is  a hard, 
bony  plate  that  covers 
the  gills.  Fish  are 
able  to  open 
and  close  this 

plate,  pumping  water 
across  the  gills.  This  plate  also 
protects  the  gills,  in  the  same 
way  that  your  ribs  protect  your 
lungs.  Another  name  for  this 
cover  is  the  "operculum.” 


Operculum 


WILDUFE  FOREVER 
STATE-FISH  ART  CONTEST 
RULES  & REGULATIONS 


HOW  TO  ENTER: 

Completed  portfolios  must  be  postmarked  by  March  31  of  each  year. 
Portfolios  must  include: 

□ A completed  entry  form. 

□ Artwork  of  participant’s  state  fish. 

□ One-page  composition  about  participant’s  state  fish,  its  habitat, 
behavior  or  efforts  to  conserve  it.  The  composition  must 
include  the  student’s  name  and  address. 

□ Entry  forms  are  also  available  by  calling  toll-free  1 -877-FISHART 
(877-347-4278).  Please  allow  two  weeks  by  mail.  Entry  forms 
will  not  be  accepted  by  e-mail.  Please  download  or  print  the 
entry  form  at  www.statefishart.com  and  send  via  regular  mail. 

□ Entry  forms  must  be  completed,  signed  by  a parent  or  guard- 
ian, and  glued  to  the  back  of  the  original  artwork. 

□ Completed  entries  should  be  mailed  to: 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest, 

10365  West  70th  Street 

Eden  Prairie,  MN  55344 

RULES  & REGULATIONS: 

The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  open  to  children  in  grades  four 
through  twelve  attending  public,  private,  or  home-schools  in  the 
United  States.  Only  one  entry  per  child  will  be  accepted. 
Portfolios  will  be  judged  on  the  quality  of  the  artwork. 

The  artwork  must  call  attention  to  the  official  fish  of  his  or 
her  home  state.  PA’s  official  state  fish  is  the  brook  trout.  The 
fish  must  be  depicted  in  its  natural  habitat.  Information  about 
each  state  fish  is  available  on  the  Internet  atwww.statefishart.com. 

All  artwork  must  be  the  contestant’s  original,  hand-done  creation. 
Photographs  and  computer-generated  artwork  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

All  artwork  must  be  8.5 "xl  1 " and  horizontal,  without  a mat, 
frame,  cover  sheet,  or  border.  Art  techniques  may  include 
scratchboard,  pointillism,  chalk,  charcoal,  dry  brush,  watercolor, 
crosshatch,  lead,  collage,  linoleum  printing,  or  crayon.  Please  note: 
If  contestants  use  chalk,  charcoal  or  lead,  they  should  seal  it  with 
an  adhesive. 

All  artwork  must  not  exceed  1/4-inch  in  total  thickness. 

No  lettering,  signatures,  or  initials  may  appear  on  the  front 
of  the  design.  Any  artwork  with  such  identifying  characteristics 
will  be  disqualified  and  eliminated  from  the  competition. 

Completed  portfolios  must  include  a typed  composition  or 
theme  paper  not  to  exceed  one  page  in  length.  Compositions 
should  be  related  specifically  to  the  characteristics  of  the  state 
fish,  its  habitat,  behavior,  or  efforts  to  conserve  it.  The  com- 
position must  include  the  student’s  name  and  address. 


PRIZES: 

All  contestants  will  receive  a certificate  of  participation. 

Three  winners  from  each  state  will  be  selected  on  Earth  Day  of 
each  year— one  winner  pergrade  group  (4-6th,  7-9th,  1 0-1 2th)  for 
a total  of  1 50  winners  (50  states  x 3 winners  = 1 50). 

All  winning  designs  will  be  displayed  at  the  Mall  of  America  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  at  the  State-Fish  Art  Expo  in  June. 

All  winning  designs  will  be  presented  online  atwww.statefishart.com 

THE  FINE  PRINT: 

The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  not  open  to  the  immediate  rela- 
tives of  Wildlife  Forever  employees  or  participating  sponsors. 

It  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to  inform  Wildlife  Forever  of  any 
change  of  address. 

Contestants  living  in  Washington,  D.C.  may  use  either  the  Maryland 
or  Virginia  state  fish  in  their  portfolios. 

Wildlife  Forever: 

Has  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  any  State-Fish  Art  contestant 
without  compensation. 

Retains  ownership  of  all  artwork  entered  in  the  contest.  In  or- 
der to  promote  the  Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest,  products 
such  as  posters,  prints,  T-shirts,  etc.,  may  be  produced  from  win- 
ning artwork.  Any  monies  realized  from  the  sale  or  licensing  of  the 
artwork  will  be  used  to  support  the  contest,  wildlife  conservation, 
and  education  initiatives.  The  winning  artists  must  provide  auto- 
graphs without  charge  to  Wildlife  Forever. 

Retains  all  winning  entries  until  June  1 of  the  following  year  and 
will  return  the  winning  entries  to  the  students  in  June  upon  request. 

Will  return  all  non-winning  entries  upon  request  after  August 
31,  if  the  student  provides  a self-addressed  10"x13"  envelope. 

Reserves  the  right  to  destroy  unclaimed  entries  after  one  year. 

Will  not  insure  entries  it  receives  or  be  responsible  for  loss  or 
damage  of  the  entries. 

PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us 
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2002  State-Fish  Art 


Contest  Winners 


Three  young  Pennsylvania  artists  have  been  named  winners 
in  a national  art  contest.  The  three  were  chosen  as  state 
champions  in  their  respective  age  classes  for  their  depictions 
of  the  brook  trout,  Pennsylvania’s  official  state  fish. 

Benjamin  Smith  of  Natrona  was  named  state  champion 
for  grades  4-6. 

Kristina  Gaetano  of  Mountaintop  took  first-place  hon- 
ors for  grades  7-9.  She  is  a repeat  winner,  having  been  named 
Pennsylvania  champion  for  grades  4-6  in  200 1 . She  was  also 
National  Best  in  Show  for  her  age  group. 

Josh  Joint  of  Erie  garnered  top  state  honors  for  grades  1 0- 
1 2.  The  victory  was  his  third  consecutive,  having  previously 
won  in  2000  and  2001.  He  took  National  Best  in  Show  for 
grades  7-9  in  2001. 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  was  a part- 
ner agency  in  the  contest,  which  was  conducted  by  Wildlife 
Forever.  Pennsylvania’s  1 16  entries  were  the  second  highest 
total  from  any  one  state. 

Pennsylvania  winners  will  receive  a framed  trout  stamp 
print  from  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  In  addition,  the  top 
artwork  Irom  Pennsylvania  was  displayed  along  with  the 
artwork  of  other  winners  Irom  across  the  nation  at  a special 
exhibit  in  the  Mall  of  America  in  Minnesota,  June  7-9. 

The  Pennsylvania  winning  artwork  can  be  viewed  on  the 
Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us.  Winning 
artwork  from  other  states  can  be  seen  on  Wildlife  Forever’s 
contest  site,  www.statefishart.com. 


Winner: 

Benjamin 

Smith 

Grades 

4-6 
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Winner: 

Josh 

Joint 

Grades 

10-12 


Winner: 

Kristina 

Gaetano 

Grades 

7-9 
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Important  for  Teachers: 

If  part  of  a classroom  project,  please  fill  out  teacher  and  school  information  before  duplicating  and 
distributing  to  students.  Duplicate  and  glue  to  back  of  artwork. 


Entries  addressed  to:  Entry  Deadline:  Must  be  postmarked  by  March  31,  2003 

Wildlife  Forever,  State-Fish  Art  Contest 
10365  West  70th  Street 
Eden  Prairie,  MN  55344 


Grade 

□ 4th  □ 5th  □ 6th 

□ 7th  □ 8th  □ 9th 

□ 1 0th  □ 1 1 th  □ 1 2th 

Check  one: 

Group  1 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Contestant 

Last  Name 

First  Name 

Birthdate 

Home  Address 

Street  or  PO  Box 

City 

State 

Zip 

Telephone 

( ) 

( ) 

Home 

Parent  Daytime 

Art  Entry  Title 

Art  Medium  Used 

Fish  Species 


Composition  Title 


School  and  Teacher  Information 

Teacher’s  Name  


Name  of  School 
Street  Address 


City/State/Zip  

I hereby  certify  that  this  is  my  original  work  and  that  it  is  not  a copy  of  published  photographs,  magazines,  book  illustrations,  or  other  materials  protected  by  copy- 
right laws.  I understand  that  Wildlife  Forever  and  other  sponsors  are  not  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  to  my  artwork  and/or  composition.  I grant  exclusive  right 
to  Wildlife  Forever  and  its  designees  to  utilize  my  artwork  and/or  composition  for  reproduction  and  promotional  purposes  and  to  display  my  art.  Also,  I agree  that 
my  artwork  and/or  composition  my  be  used,  altered,  or  published  as  they  see  fit  without  compensation  to  me.  I also  grant  Wildlife  Forever  the  right  to  release  my 
name  and  hometown  in  promoting  the  winners  of  the  contest. 

Signature  of  Student  Date  


Signature  of  Parent,  Guardian  or  Teacher  Date  

Entry  questions  should  be  directed  to  education@wildlifeforever.org  or  by  calling  toll-free  1 -877-FISH ART.  Artwork  must  be  8.5 " 
x 1 1"  HORIZONTAL  and  no  more  than  1/4-inch  thick.  Do  not  mat  or  frame.  Do  not  have  lettering  or  borders  on  the  front. 
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Cut  along  dotted  line  and  mail  today!  Photocopy  this  form  if  you  don’t  wish  to  cut  your  magazine. 


Leaves 

the 

ion  River 

by  Mike  Bleech 


Had  it  not  been  for  the  chill  in  the  early  morning  air,  it  might 
have  seemed  like  a summer  day.  By  9 a.m.  the  air  tempera- 
ture rose  into  the  high  60s.  Most  of  the  leaves  on  the  Clarion 
River  Valley  hillsides  were  still  green.  But  here  and  there,  a 
few  red  and  yellow  leaves  stood  out  once  the  sun  hit  them. 
The  last  wave  of  wildflowers,  most  purple,  along  with  some 
gold,  and  a few  brilliant  red,  provided  splashes  of  extra  color 
along  the  river  bank.  Fall  had  arrived,  whether  or  not  we  were 
ready  to  give  up  on  summer. 

We  were  not.  One  last  chance  at  channel  cats  was  all  we 
had  hoped  for.  Once  the  water  temperature  begins  drop- 
ping, Jim  Silk  suggested,  thechannel  cats  migrate  downriver. 
Anyway,  they  disappear  from  the  upriver  pools  where  they 
can  be  caught,  but  seldom  are,  all  through  summer. 

Silk  is  our  Clarion  River  catfish  connection.  He  is  one 
of  few  anglers  who  seems  to  care  that  channel  cats  have 
become  common  as  far  upriver  as  Hallton,  at  least,  in  the 
suitable  pools.  Or  maybe  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  knows, 
although  this  seems  unlikely.  If  you  drift  a big,  lively  chub, 
or  still-fish  with  smelly  cut  bait,  you  will  catch  channel  cats — 
if  you  know  the  kinds  of  places  they  like. 

“In  the  holes,  where  it  gets  narrow,  that’s  where  the 
deeper  water  is,”  Silk  said. 

He  pointed  to  a chute  where  the  river  narrowed  between 
large  boulders.  Above,  the  river  was  broad  and  shallow, 
nowhere  more  than  about  four  feet  deep.  Between  the 
boulders,  the  bottom  disappeared  under  the  clear,  swirling 
water.  The  pool  below  was  dark,  indicating  depth. 

“There  are  trout  in  this  hole,  and  smallmouths,”  Silk 
said.  “I’ve  caught  walleyes  here.” 

He  has  also  caught  muskies,  the  biggest,  37  inches  from 
this  stretch  of  the  Clarion  River  alongside  Cook  Forest  State 
Park. 


A group  of  canoes  passed.  I asked  if  they  bothered  the 
catfish.  Silk  replied  that  they  did  not.  During  summer, 
canoes  pass  every  few  minutes,  often  in  large  groups.  But  by 
this  time,  late  September,  you  might  have  the  river  to  yourself, 
at  least  on  weekdays. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  year  for  channel  cats.  Small- 
mouth  bass  kept  our  enthusiasm  level  high.  They  eagerly 
attacked  the  chubs  Larry  Snavley  and  I drifted  through  the 
deep  holes,  and  they  put  on  aerial  displays  when  they  felt  the 
hooks. 

Silk  was  intent  on  showing  us  a Clarion  River  channel  cat. 
We  tried  several  of  his  favorite  holes.  Each  produced 
smallmouths,  and  any  would  have  been  fine  with  Snavley  and 
me.  But  then,  moving  did  not  bother  us,  either.  We  were 
learning  a lot  about  the  river. 

Out  of  his  favorite  cut  bait,  Silk  had  stopped  at  a market 
on  his  way  home  from  work  and  bought  some  orange  ruffy 
fillets.  A man  on  a mission,  he  drifted  these  tasty  baits  with 
great  concentration.  After  a few  pleasant  hours,  he  muttered 
something  that  sounded  as  if  he  were  pleased.  The  bend  in  his 
rod  provided  the  explanation.  After  a stubborn  battle,  he  held 
the  catfish  long  enough  for  photos  and  then  gently  slid  it  back 
into  the  cool  water. 

Weeks  passed  before  Larry  Snavley  and  1 returned  to  the 
Clarion  River.  Snavley,  who  introduced  me  to  Jim  Silk,  just 
knew  the  smallmouth  bass  fishing  had  to  be  hot  in  the  Clarion 
River.  We  had  caught  several  while  fishing  for  catfish  in 
September.  Since  then,  through  frosty  mornings  and  balmy 
afternoons,  the  water  temperature  had  gradually  fallen  into 
the  40s.  Leaves  were  already  past  their  prime  on  top  of  the 
Allegheny  Highlands  ridges.  In  the  river  valley,  some  leaves 
were  still  brilliant  gold  and  deep  crimson,  accented  by  the 
deep-green  pines  and  hemlocks. 
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Colorful  leaves  on  the  river  were  beginning  ro  get  in  the 
way  of  fishing,  but  not  enough  to  be  discouraging.  Snavley 
was  right — the  smallmouth  fishing  was  hot.  Before  my  line 
was  rigged,  he  called  for  the  net.  But  there  was  plenty  of  time. 
Turning  its  broad  side  to  the  current,  the  2.5-pound  bass 
made  several  runs  before  getting  close  enough  to  the  net. 

Spread  out  during  summer,  by  mid-fall,  smallmouths 
congregate  in  the  deeper  pools  and  troughs.  They  might  not 
be  as  aggressive  as  they  were  in  warmer  water,  but  lively,  five- 
inch  chubs  cast  into  the  right  places  produced  fish  after  fish, 
some  of  them  close  to  four  pounds. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  objective  was  not  to  cover  a 
lot  of  water  by  drifting  the  bait,  but  instead  to  identify  the 
places  where  bass  congregate  and  then  anchor  the  bait  in  front 
of  them. 

More  weeks  passed.  October  has  been  torn  from  the 
calendar.  The  day  began  as  a squirrel  hunt  with  pal  Joe 
Morrison,  but  our  fishing  rods,  pocket-size  tackle  boxes, 


insulated  chest  waders  and  a cooler  containing  a dozen  shiners 
were  stowed  in  the  new  red  truck.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  I steered  into  a pulloff  alongside  the  Clarion  River  in 
Cook  Forest  State  Park.  A drizzle  that  had  persisted  since 
early  morning,  one  which  the  squirrels  seemed  to  like,  had 
evolved  into  a cold,  pelting  rain.  Sitting  in  the  warm  cab,  we 
pondered  whether  it  was  worth  the  effort.  1 1 had  already  been 
a very  good  day. 

Talking  more  to  myself  than  to  Morrison  I muttered,  “A 
day  fit  only  for  ducks.” 

On  cue,  three  mergansers  flew  past,  low  on  the  river, 
skidding  onto  the  water  in  the  next  pool  upriver.  It  looked 
later  than  it  really  was — dark,  dismal,  wet,  cold.  Are  we  hard- 
core anglers  or  nuts?  While  sliding  into  my  waders  and 
poncho,  I recalled  how  nice  my  old,  brown  van  was,  being 
able  to  get  my  gear  on  without  having  to  get  outside.  What 
a perfect  way  to  start,  soaked  to  the  skin  and  chilled  to  the 
bone. 
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Were  this  an  ideal  world,  such  perseverence  would  be 
rewarded  generously.  An  hour  of  fishing  proved  it  was  not. 
Squirrels  scampered  about  constantly  on  the  opposite  hill- 
side. For  them,  either  this  was  a perfect  day  or  they  knew  what 
was  to  come  and  were  readying  their  stores.  For  humankind, 
it  was  not  a perfect  day.  Already  my  hands  had  lost  most 
feeling,  except  discomfort.  Droopy,  brown  leaves  clogged  our 
lines,  testing  our  patience. 

In  situations  like  these,  the  mind  goes  through  stages  that 
include  doubt  (has  the  water  gotten  too  cold  for  smallmouths?) , 
anger  (blasted  leaves!),  and  self-pity  (man,  am  I cold!),  and 
finally,  stubbornness  (I  am  not  leaving  until  1 catch  some- 
thing!). 

Casting  becomes  mindless,  mechanical.  But  then  there 
was  a thump,  or  at  least  it  felt  like  a thump  through  my  nearly 
useless  fingers.  In  this  brief  moment,  adrenalin  pumped  new 
energy  into  my  extremities.  Somehow,  as  some  sort  of  fish 
began  moving  off  with  my  bait,  I managed  to  set  the  hook,  in 


spite  of  losing  my  grip  on  the  reel  handle  and  nearly  dropping 
the  rod. 

The  8.5-foot  rod  began  throbbing  under  the  pressure  of 
a heavy  fish.  A catfish  so  late?  Abigsmallmouth?  Could  there 
be  a musky  here?  Just  don’t  lose  it!  At  least  get  a look  at  it.  I’ve 
got  to  know  what  it  is. 

Sticking  close  to  the  bottom,  the  fish  turned  its  side  to  the 
current  and  slowly  stripped  line  from  my  spinning  reel — not 
a fast  run,  just  a few  feet  at  a time.  I envisioned  it  thrashing 
from  side  to  side  while  the  current  and  its  weight  carried  it 
downstream.  1 had  no  choice  but  to  follow.  If  it  rubbed  my 
light  line  against  any  of  the  many  boulders,  six-pound  test 
would  quickly  become  no-pound  test. 

With  the  rod  held  high,  I moved  as  fast  as  I dared,  aware 
that  a dunking  in  the  cold  water  would  make  the  hour-drive 
home  very  uncomfortable. 

“You’re  not  a kid  anymore,  Mike.  You’ve  got  to  quit 
doing  this  nonsense,  and  quit  talking  to  yourself." 
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Applying  all  the  pressure  I figured  the  line  could  handle, 
the  fish  gradually  swung  out  of  the  strongest  current  and  into 
the  shallower  water  directly  downstream  from  me.  As  I 
worked  my  way  toward  shore,  it  began  wallowing  close  to  the 
surface.  But  it  had  grown  so  dark,  I still  could  not  quite  be 
sure  of  color  or  form. 

Then  it  was  gone,  leaving  me  wondering  what  it  might 
have  been — wonderingall  through  winter.  I knewthis  would 
be  my  last  visit  of  the  fill  to  the  Clarion  River. 

My  friend  was  less  than  50  yards  upriver,  but  he  was  just 
a vague  form  through  the  rain  and  fog.  With  his  hood  pulled 
halfway  over  his  face,  hunched  over  and  facing  upriver  to 
avoid  the  wind,  he  did  not  even  realize  1 had  hooked  a fish. 

Deer  were  out  in  force  during  the  trip  home.  I drove 
slowly,  with  very  mellow  music  playing  on  the  CD.  The  new 
pick-up  heater  felt  especially  comforting. 

“What  do  you  think  it  was,”  Morrison  asked  after  several 
miles. 

“Maybe  a brown  trout.” 

“How  big?” 

:Big.- 

“How  big?” 

“Maybe  it  was  a musky...”  0 


% Hqh  Casffc 
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The  Clarion  River 
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Care  of  the  Catch 


by  Carl  Haensel 
photos  by  the  author 


The  high  point  of  a day  of  fishing  is  often  hooking  a 
nice  fish.  You’ve  done  everything  right,  cast  your  lure 
to  just  the  right  place,  and  a nice  fish  has  struck.  After 
a firm  hookset,  you  begin  to  fight  the  fish.  Now  comes 
the  biggest  question  of  the  day:  What  will  you  do  if  you 
land  the  fish? 


Releasing  your  catch 

Many  anglers  today  practice  catch 
and  release.  Most  anglers  do  this  lor 
conservation  reasons,  but  there  are  times 
when  regulations  require  that  fish  be 
released.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  a fish  will  live,  even  though  it 
may  appear  to  be  in  good  condition 
when  it's  released.  Many  factors  influ- 
ence a fish’s  chance  lor  survival  when  it’s 
returned  to  the  water.  Nevertheless,  il 
you  follow  these  steps  closely,  you  greatly 
increase  the  likelihood  of  vour  catch's 
survival. 

• Play  the  fish  quickly.  Time  is 
important,  so  play  and  release  a fish  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Don’t  play  or  fight 
the  fish  until  it’s  completely  exhausted. 

• Keep  the  fish  in  the  water.  A fish 
suffocates  out  ol  water,  or  it  could  sus- 
tain brain  damage.  In  addition,  you  can 
fatally  injure  a fish  il  you  let  it  flop 
around  on  rocks  or  on  a boat  deck. 

• Be  gentle  when  handling  fish.  11 
you  handle  fish,  wet  your  hands  first.  It’s 
best  lor  the  fish  il  you  keep  your  hands 
off.  Ifyou  handle  a fish,  don’t  squeeze  it, 
and  keep  your  fingers  out  of  its  gills. 
Small-mesh  nets  are  helpful  il  the  mesh 
doesn’t  get  tangled  in  the  fish's  gills. 

• Remove  the  hook  gently  but  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Use  long-nosed  pli- 
ers, forceps  or  similar  tools.  Il  a fish  is 
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hooked  deeply,  cut  the  line  near  the  Fish’s  mouth  and  leave  the 
hook  in.  Don’t  tear  out  the  hook.  Removing  hooks  from 
deep  in  the  mouth  or  throat  will  injure  the  fish,  and  take 
valuable  time.  Barbless  hooks  may  be  easier  to  remove. 

• Revive  the  fish  and  then  release  it.  Hold  the  fish 
upright  underwater.  Move  the  fish  slowly  and  gently  forward 
and  backward  to  force  water  through  its  gills.  When  the  fish 
revives  and  can  swim  under  its  own  power,  let  it  go. 


Keeping,  dressing,  storing  your  catch 

There  is  no  better  way  to  end  a day  of  fishing  than  to  enjoy 
a meal  of  fresh  fish.  Catch  and  release  is  OK,  but  it  doesn’t 
do  much  to  fill  the  stomach.  Remember  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  taking  a few  fish  for  a meal  or  two,  as  long  as  it 


follows  regulations  and  laws.  Remember  also  to  take  only 
what  you  know  you’ll  use  and  return  the  rest  unharmed.  Also, 
if  a fish  is  bleeding  or  there  is  damage  to  the  gills  or  eyes,  keep 
the  fish  for  dinner,  but  only  if  regulations 
allow.  Fish  that  do  not  recover  enough  for 
release  in  a few  minutes  won’t  recover. 
They  should  also  be  kept  for  the  dinner 
table. 

To  ensure  that  the  fish  you  keep  taste 
their  best,  take  some  time  to  plan  before 
your  trip.  Fish  is  a perishable  food.  If  you 
plan  to  bring  fish  home,  keep  your  catch 
alive  as  long  as  possible.  Then  dress  them 
promptly.  A good  stringer,  fish  basket  or 
boat  live  well  is  fine  for  short  periods, 
especially  when  the  water  is  cool.  Avoid 
placing  fish  in  a bucket  of  water.  Fish 
quickly  use  up  the  limited  oxygen  in  a 
bucket  of  water  and  die. 
Never  put  fish  in  a plas- 
tic bag  or  let  them  lie  in 
the  sun. 

Dressing 

The  best  way  to 
keep  fish  fresh  is  to  dress 


■ 


The  Law 

• Releasing  your  catch. 

When  required,  releasing  your 
catch  must  be  done  so  that  the 
fish  is  immediately  returned  un- 
harmed to  the  waters  from  which 
it  was  taken. 

• Dressing,  filletingyour  catch. 

Pennsylvania  law  requires  that 
you  keep  the  head  and  tail  on 
fish  with  a minimum  size,  though 
these  species  may  be  field-dressed. 
Other  species  may  be  filleted  in 
the  field,  but  the  skin  must  re- 
main on  the  fillet. 
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Filleting 

Filleting  is  the  removal  of  the 
edible  meat  found  along  the  sides  ol 
a fish.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
ways  to  prepare  a wide  variety  of 
fish  to  cook,  from  panfish  to  wall- 
eyes. When  done  correctly,  it  pro- 
vides virtually  bone-free  portions 
of  fish  ready  to  cook.  Proceed 
slowly  at  first.  There  is  no  substi- 
tute for  practice,  so  go  catch  a few 
and  give  it  a try. 

Here’s  how: 

1.  Hold  the  fish  on  a cutting 
board  with  the  fish  on  its  side. 
Using  a fillet  knife,  cut  through 
the  back  of  the  head  to  the  back- 
bone. 

2.  Turn  the  fish  so  the  back 
faces  you.  With  the  blade  angled 
so  it  runs  along  the  backbone, 
push  the  knife  along  the  back- 
bone to  the  tail  using  a sawing 
motion.  Cut  deeply  enough  to 
touch  the  top  of  the  rib  cage. 

3.  Pull  the  fillet  away  from 
the  fish’s  body  while  making 
small,  careful  cuts  to  remove  the 
fillet  from  the  rib  cage. 

4.  When  the  knife  blade  no 
longer  contacts  the  rib  cage,  push 
the  knife  through  the  width  of 
the  fish.  The  blade  will  exit  on 
the  bottom  of  the  fish  near  the 
vent.  Continue  cutting  along  the 
bone  until  the  fillet  is  cut  off  at 
the  tail. 

5.  Turn  the  fish  over  and 
repeat  steps  1 through  4 on  the 
other  side. 

6.  Taking  one  fillet,  slice  a 
bit  of  the  skin  away  from  the 
flesh.  In  large  fish,  cut  a hole  in 
the  loose  skin  so  you  can  fit  your 
finger  through  it. 

7.  Hold  the  skin  and  pull  the 
skin  away  from  the  fillet,  using 
the  knife  to  hold  the  fillet  down. 
Hold  the  knife  at  a 45-degree 
angle.  It  is  important  to  hold  the 
knife  at  the  correct  angle  and  to 
pull  on  the  skin. 

With  your  fingers  or  clean 
tweezers,  feel  for  any  pin  bones 
and  pull  them  out  of  the  fillets. 
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them  quickly  and  put  them  directly  on  ice.  Killing  and 
dressing  the  Pish  quickly  are  more  humane  and  protect  the 
quality  of  the  meat.  Dressing  a fish  involves  cleaning  out  its 
body  cavity  and  removing  blood,  bacteria  and  other  material 
in  the  digestive  tract.  Use  a blow  to  the  fish’s  head  from  pliers 
or  a knife  handle  to  stun  it,  making  it  easier  to  handle.  Cut 
the  “belly”  of  the  fish  from  the  anal  vent  to  the  throat, 
removing  the  entrails.  You  should  also  cut  out  and  remove 
the  gills.  Removing  the  fish’s  internal  organs  and  gills  slows 
spoilage  and  prevents  undesirable  changes  in  flavor  and 
texture. 

ChiBSing 

Cooling  fish  is  critical.  Spoilage  begins  as  soon  as  the  fish 
dies.  All  fish  spoil  rapidly  if  they  aren’t  chilled  right  away.  Ice 
is  the  best  choice  for  chilling  fish.  Cold  water  is  the  next  best 
choice,  followed  by  covering  the  fish  with  a wet  cloth.  Note 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  you're  fishing.  Keeping 
fish  in  warm  water  isn’t  a good  idea.  If  you  plan  to  be  out  all 
day,  bring  ice.  Here  are  a few  tips  to  chill  your  fish  correctly: 

• Use  lots  of  ice.  One  pound  office  for  each  two  pounds 
of  fish  is  a good  rule  of  thumb.  Use  more  if  you  have  a long 
trip  home. 

• “Blue  ice”  types  ofproducts  are  less  effective  at  lowering 
storage  temperatures  to  32  degrees. 

• Blood  and  bacteria  drain  from  fish  into  the  melted  ice, 
so  avoid  letting  fish  lie  in  meltwater.  Drain  meltwater  from 
coolers  or  other  containers  as  necessary. 

• Fish  kept  in  crushed  ice  at  32  degrees  will  last  twice  as 
long  as  fish  kept  at  42  degrees,  which  is  the  most  common 
refrigerator  temperature. 

Steaking 

Larger  fish  such  as  salmon  may  also  be  steaked.  After  the 
fish  has  been  dressed,  just  cut  down  through  the  entire  body. 
Make  the  cuts  at  about  one-inch  intervals. 

Storage 

Fish  taste  best  if  they  are  cooked  soon  after  they  are 
caught.  Fish  can  be  stored  in  a refrigerator  for  a few  days,  but 
if  you  cannot  cook  them  within  that  time,  they  should  be 
frozen.  The  best  freezing  method  is  to  submerge  the  fish 
completely  in  cold  water.  Plastic  freezer  bags  and  freezer 
containers  are  good  freezing  packages  for  this  method.  This 
method  helps  prevent  freezer  burn  and  drying,  and  it  pre- 
serves the  flavor  of  your  catch. 

Before  you  cook 

Fish  are  nutritious  and  good  to  eat,  but  may  take  in 
contaminants  from  the  water  they  live  in  and  from  the  food 
they  eat.  Some  of  these  contaminants  build  up  in  the  fish — 
and  in  you — over  time.  These  contaminants  could  harm 
people  who  eat  them,  so  it  is  important  to  limit  exposure  to 
these  contaminants.  The  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  in 


cooperation  with  the  PA  Department  of  Health  and  PA 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  issues  consump- 
tion advisories  with  information  regarding  these  contami- 
nants. These  advisories  help  you  plan  which  fish  to  keep,  as 
well  as  how  often  and  how  much  to  eat.  These  advisories 
apply  only  to  recreationally  caught  sport  fish  in  Pennsylvania, 
not  commercial  fish.  Consult  your  current  Summary  of 
Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws  for  additional  information  on 
consumption  advisories. 

To  reduce  contaminants  in  fish: 

• Remove  the  skin  and  “belly”  meat  along  the  bottom  of 
the  fish. 

• Remove  any  fat  above  the  fish’s  backbone. 

• Remove  the  V-shaped  wedge  of  fat  along  the  lateral  line 
on  each  side  of  the  fish. 

• Bake  or  broil  fish  on  a rack  or  grill  so  that  fat  drips  away. 

• Discard  the  drippings.  Do  not  eat  them  or  use  them  for 
cooking  other  foods. 

Older,  larger  and  fatty  fish  tend  to  collect  more  contami- 
nants. Eating  smaller,  younger  fish  and  avoiding  fatty  species 
can  help  limit  your  exposure.  Your  exposure  depends  not 
only  on  levels  in  the  fish,  but  also  on  the  amount  of  fish  you 
eat.  The  consumption  of  any  fish  from  contaminated  waters 
is  a matter  of  personal  choice.  0 


Web  resources 

There  is  lots  of  additional  information  on  the  Internet  that 
can  help  you  care  for  your  catch.  Check  out  these  links  to 
begin: 

Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension  page 
on  fish  care  and  handling: 

www.cas.psu.edu/docs/publications/freepubs/FreePubs/ 

pdfs/uk068.pdf 

Pennsylvania  Sea  Grant  page  on  fish 
handling  and  food  safety: 

www.pserie.psu.edu/seagrant/communication/poster/ 

poster4.html 
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PUBLICATIONS  & PRODUCTS  ORDER  FORM 


Code# 

Description 

Price 

Quantity 

Subtotal 

V 

Wall  Chart  Sets 

(taxable,  shipped  in  mailing  tube,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$5.66 

1 03FCHTS 

Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania,  Warmwater  Fishes 
of  Pennsylvania,  Migratory  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania, 
Miscellaneous  Game  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania,  Panfishes  of 
Pennsylvania,  Forage  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 

103RCHTS 

Set  of:  Frogs  of  Pennsylvania,  Salamanders  of  Pennsylvania, 
Snakes  of  Pennsylvania,  Turtles  of  Pennsylvania 

$3.77 

Books 

(taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$9.43 

103AMPR 

PA  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

103PUBF 

Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating  Access 

$2.83 

103FISH 

Pennsylvania  Fishes 

$9.43 

103ENDS 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

$5.66 

Patches 

(taxable,  limited  quantities  available,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$4.71 

1 1 1NCOP98 

1998  Northern  Copperhead  (limited  quantities) 

1 1 1 NLFR99 

1999  Northern  Leopard  Frog  (limited  quantities) 

$4.71 

111MPTU00 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

$4.71 

1 1 1 SALA01 

2001  Spotted  Salamander 

$4.71 

1 1 1SKNK02 

2002  Five-Lined  Skink 

$4.71 

1 1 1 PLAY02 

2002  PLAY  Patch:  Hybrid  Striped  Bass 

$2.83 

1 1 1 PLAY92 

1992  PLAY  Patch:  Chain  Pickerel 

$2.83 

1 1 1 PLAY95 

1995  PLAY  Patch:  Smallmouth  Bass 

$2.83 

1 1 1 PLAY98 

1998  PLAY  Patch:  Americal  Eel 

$2.83 

1 1 1 PLAY99 

1999  PLAY  Patch:  Largemouth  Bass 

$2.83 

1 1 1PLAY01 

2001  PLAY  Patch:  Saugeye 

$2.83 

1 1 1 PADF03 

2003  Paddlefish  (NEW/) 

$4.71 

Wall  chart  sets,  books  and  patches  total 


PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 


Subtotal 


Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  under  $1 0.00-ADD  $2.00 


Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  of  $10.00  OR  MORE-ADD  $3.00 


Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater 

Subscriptions/Renewals 


J YES!  Enter  my  new  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR 


$9.00 


□ YES!  Enter  my  new  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS  $25.00 


J New  -I  Renewal 


Account#  if  renewing: 


TOTAL  YOUR  ORDER 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 


Use  for  new  and  renewal  PA  Angler  & Boater  subscriptions,  publication  and  product  orders  and  change  of  address. 

Name 

Street  Address 

City  State  Zip 

Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Services,  P.0. 8ox  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Use  check  or  money  order  for  remit 
tance  made  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.  C O 2 


pF^SYlVANV'' 

JCmphiblans 

Reptiles  . 


Please  cut  along  dotted  line  and  mail  TODAY!  Please  photocopy  this  form  if  you  don't  wish  to  cut  your  magazine. 


Mystery  employee 

An  older  fellow  came  up  to  me  recently  and  couldn’t  stop 
talking  about  the  pleasant  experience  he  and  his  son  had 
assisting  one  of  “my  people”  at  a local  lake.  Assuming  he  was 
referring  to  one  of  the  deputy  crew,  I was  pleased.  I asked  how 
he’d  assisted  the  deputy  and  which  officer  it  was.  He  looked 
puzzled  and  said,  “Officer.. no!  7 he  guy  in  blue  who  works  for 
you  and  drives  the  white  truck  with  the  decals!”  I still  didn’t 
have  it  right. ..now  assuming  he  had  assisted  a fish  culturist 
with  a warmwater  stocking.  I asked,  “Do  you  remember 
which  hatchery  he  was  from?”  He  replied,  “No,  not  a 
hatchery... your  Ligonier  office. ..or,  I mean,  Somerset.”  I 
asked  if  it  took  place  at  Donegal  Lake  (Commission  prop- 
erty). He  said  no,  but  never  revealed  exactly  where  it 
happened.  This  ruled  out  our  maintenance  people.  Then  he 
volunteered  key  information.  He  had  nets  and  a boat  that 
appeared  to  be  set  up  “for  bowfishing!”  Finally,  the  mystery 
employee  was  revealed.  He  described  him  as  real  pleasant  and 
helpful  answering  questions  he’d  always  wanted  to  ask  a 
“Commission  guy.  I chuckled  when  he  described  him  “with 
a beard.”  I pointed  out  it  was  Area  8 Fisheries  Manager  Rick 
Lorson.  I also  explained  he  didn’t  work  for  me  and  that  he  has 
about  15  times  more  area  than  I cover.  Hearing  this,  the 
fellow  was  even  more  impressed  that  Rick  had  taken  the  time 
to  talk  with  him. — WCO  James  M.  Vatter,  Westmoreland 
County. 

Iced-tea  trout 

During  a beautiful  August  day,  the  fisheries  work  on 
the  Little  Lehigh  Creek  in  Allentown  was  progressing  like 


clockwork.  Wild  brown  trout  were  collected  left  and  right  by 
the  Area  6 Fisheries  Management  crew  electrofishing  the 
stream.  As  the  crew  gathered  trout,  they  gave  one  fish  some 
strange  looks.  They  brought  the  tub  containing  the  intrigu- 
ing trout  back  to  the  bank  and  said,  “One  has  a ring  around 
it.”  Curious,  I grabbed  the  camera  and  was  able  to  get  a shot 
of  a nice  brown  trout  that  had  the  misfortune  of  swimming 
directly  into  the  ring  from  the  top  of  an  iced-tea  bottle.  After 
the  photo,  a quick  snip  freed  the  fish,  and  it  quickly  swam  off 
after  it  was  marked  and  measured.  Who  knew  that  when 
someone  tossed  garbage  near  the  stream  that  an  unfortunate 
brown  trout  would  one  day  be  “ringed”? — Carl  Haensel, 
Southeast  Aquatic  Resource  Program  Specialist. 

Unexpected  duties 

Although  our  primary  responsibilities  as  WCOs  are  to 
enforce  the  fishing  and  boating  laws  for  the  Commonwealth, 
every  new  day  brings  some  unexpected  duties.  On  the  first  of 
November,  I was  patrolling  Shawnee  Lake  and  had  pulled 
into  the  Kegg  Run  parking  area  to  watch  people  fish  from  the 
fishing  pier.  The  weather  was  beautiful  with  sunshine  and 
temperatures  in  the  low  70s.  It  appeared  that  a family  had 
been  picnicking  and  was  now  interested  in  something  in  the 
water  below  the  pier.  I walked  out  onto  the  pier  and  checked 
the  only  person  fishing  at  that  time.  The  women  showed  me 
her  license  and  the  bluegill  she  had  kept  in  a bucket.  I learned 
that  she  was  from  the  area  and  the  other  people  were  her  son, 
daughter-in-law  and  their  children  from  California.  They 
were  enjoying  their  last  day  after  a two-week  stay.  I glanced 
back  over  to  the  family  to  see  streams  of  tears  flowing  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  one  little  girl.  The  grandmother  then 
informed  me  that  she  had  purchased  two  spoons  with  panda 
bear  handles  for  her  granddaughters  and  the  one  little  girl  had 
dropped  hers  in  the  lake  under  the  pier.  I approached  the 
parents  and  asked  if  I could  help.  They  were  both  eager  for 
my  help.  Returning  with  my  waders  on,  I waded  into  the 
water  by  the  pier.  With  the  entire  family  now  watching,  my 
only  thought  now  was  “don’t  fall  in.”  The  water  was  a little 
deeper  and  colder  than  1 had  anticipated.  I rolled  up  my  sleeve 
and  reached  for  the  spoon  as  the  water  started  to  soak  the 
tipper  part  of  my  shirt.  I grasped  the  spoon  and  handed  it  to 
the  little  girl.  The  tears  stopped  suddenly.  After  thanking  me 
and  offering  a sandwich  and  piece  of  pie,  I wished  the  family 
a safe  trip  home  and  proceeded  toward  my  vehicle.  As  I 
turned  the  vehicle  around  in  the  parking  lot,  I noticed  the 
little  girl  standing  on  the  pier  with  her  panda  bear  spoon  in 
one  hand  and  waving  the  other  at  me. — WCO  Terrance  L. 
Kane,  Bedford/Western  Fulton  Counties. 

Striped  bass 

The  Area  6 (southeast  PA)  Fisheries  Management  staff 
electrofished  at  the  base  of  Fairmount  Dam  on  the  Schuylkill 
River  in  Philadelphia  on  Monday,  April  1 5, 2002,  during  low 
tide  in  an  effort  to  document  the  presence  of  American  shad. 
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Fourteen  American  shad  and  three  river  herring  were  seen  in 
39  wristwatch  minutes  of  electrofishing  (32.9  minutes  of 
electrical  current  in  the  water).  Additionally,  20  adult 
striped  bass  were  captured  ranging  in  lengths  from  634  mm 
(25  inches)  to  885  mm  (36  inches).  Only  one  male  was 
running  ripe.  At  least  seven  other  striped  bass  and  two 
walleyes  were  seen  but  not  captured.  No  fathead  cathsh  or 


muskellunge  were  seen. 

For  those  familiar  with  the  striped  bass  electrofishing 
abundance  indexing  technique,  16  striped  bass  were  cap- 
tured in  the  first  1,000  seconds.  Area  Fisheries  Manager 
Mike  Kaulmann  (left)  and  Fisheries  Technician  Bryan 
Chikotas  posed  for  the  camera  while  processing  the  stripers 
on  shore — the  fish  are  alive,  but  they  always  end  up  on  their 
sides  in  the  tubs.  We  tagged  all  but  one  with  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service  tags. — Area  6 Fisheries  Manager  Michael  L. 
Kaufinann. 

Priorities 

Recently  while  on  patrol  atTobyhanna  Lake,  I observed 
a fellow  fishing  from  a canoe.  Seeing  no  fishing  license 
displayed,  I waved  for  him  to  bring  his  canoe  in.  Alter 
checking  his  license  I noticed  that  the  only  PFD  on  board  was 
a child’s,  which  certainly  would  not  have  fit  him.  The  PFD 
was  under  the  battery  lor  the  electric  motor.  1 questioned 
him  about  having  a child’s  PFD  instead  ol  an  adult-sized  one. 
Fie  replied,  “Oh,  that’s  just  for  the  battery.. .ya’  know,  so  it 
won’t  tip  over.”  I asked  where  his  PFD  was  and  he  said,  “In 
my  car — 1 never  bring  it  with  me.  I don’t  like  too  many 
things  cluttering  up  my  canoe  since  there’s  so  little  room.’’ 

“So  let  me  get  this  straight.  You  have  a PFD  lor  your 
battery,  but  not  for  you?”  I replied.  We  had  a conversation, 
and  some  paperwork  was  issued.  I thought,  perhaps,  a 
human  life  might  be  more  valuable  than  a battery.  But,  hey, 
I’ve  been  wrong  before. — WCO  Curt  Tereschak,  Southern 
Wallenpaupack  District. 

Public  servants 

The  high  degree  of  training  waterways  conservation 
officers  receive  benefits  not  only  those  who  fish  and  boat  but 


all  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  Our  training  includes 
Fish  and  Boat  law  enforcement  and  the  Game  and  Wildlife 
Code  as  you  would  expect,  but  we  also  spend  many  hours 
training  in  the  PA  Crimes  Code  and  Vehicle  Code,  and  in 
general  public  safety.  Recently,  WCO  Ray  Bednarchik  and  I 
stopped  a vehicle  driving  in  the  wrong  direction  into  heavy 
opposing  traffic  on  a four-lane  divided  highway. 

The  driver  was  confused  and  under  medical  supervision, 
and  we  stayed  with  him  until  the  police  arrived,  protecting 
both  the  driver  and  the  public.  It  was  all  in  a day’s  work,  but 
it  could  have  resulted  in  a catastrophe.  WCOs  and  deputies 
throughout  Pennsylvania  are  constantly  assisting  others. 
Whether  it’s  a disabled  motorist,  traffic  accident,  response  to 
criminal  activity,  or  a life-threatening  situation,  we  are  here  to 
serve. — WCO  John  V.  Sabaitis,  Southern  Berks  County. 

Blue  jay  tangle 

During  early  November,  Larryjackson,  Tim  Wilson,  Bob 
Weber  and  I were  conducting  a series  of  field  reviews  to 
examine  potential  creel  survey  waters  in  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment Area  7 for  the  2001  season.  At  the  conclusion  of  our 
review  at  one  of  these  waters,  a man  and  young  boy  approached 
us  and  asked  if  we  could  help  to  free  a bird  that  had  become 
stranded  in  a tree.  Upon  further  review,  Larry  had  found  that 
a blue  jay  had  become  entangled  in  monofilament  line  and  was 
trapped  in  the  tree.  After  carefully  removing  the  bird  from  the 
tree,  Larry  was  able  to  hold  the  blue  jay  while  Tim  clipped  the 
line  so  that  we  could  free  the  unfortunate  bird  from  this  mess. 
The  weary  blue  jay  was  then  released  along  the  lake’s  shoreline 
and  we  hope  that  it  was  able  to  recover  from  this  incident. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  common  to  find  discarded  monofila- 
ment line  along  our  waters  and  many  anglers  probably  don’t 
even  give  this  a second  thought.  Anglers  need  to  be  aware  that 
not  only  is  discarded  monofilament  dangerous  to  many  forms 
of  wildlife,  but  it  is  also  littering,  and  that’s  illegal.  In  the 
future,  we  hope  that  more  anglers  take  the  time  to  dispose  of 
their  used  line  properly. — Tom  Greene,  Coldwater  Unit  Leader, 
Division  of  Fisheries  Management. 

Competent  observer 

While  preparing  for  the  start  of  boat  patrol  on  Lake 
Aldred,  I stopped  to  chat  with  a member  of  the  Lake  Aldred  Ski 
Club.  During  our  conversation,  I was  introduced  to  a young 
lady,  Ashley,  who  made  a lasting  impression  on  me.  Ashley 
told  me  all  she  knows  about  water  skiing  and  when  I ques- 
tioned her  about  the  many  hand  signals  used  bv  water  skiers  to 
communicate  with  people  in  the  ski  boat,  she  knew  what  each 
signal  meant.  What  is  most  interestingaboutAshlevis  that  she 
is  only  four  years  old. 

At  four  years  of  age  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Ashley’s  parents 
have  taken  time  to  include  her  in  the  family’s  skiing  activities 
and  have  early  on  shown  her  the  safe  way  to  ski.  It  is  preciselv 
this  kind  of  positive  influence  that  will  last  a lifetime  and 
undoubtedly  be  passed  on  to  Ashley’s  children. — George 
Geisler,  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
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Czop  Named  to 
Fish  & Boat  Commission 


I he  State  Senate  has  confirmed  Richard  W.  Czop  of 
Collegeville,  Montgomery  County,  as  the  newest  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Czop  replaces 
Donald  Lacy,  of  Reading,  Berks  County,  whose  term  ex- 
pired. Czop  will  serve  an  eight-year  term  representing 
District  8 of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 
District  8 covers  Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Lehigh, 
Montgomery,  Northampton,  Philadelphia  and  Schuylkill 
counties. 

Czop,  who  has  been  a fishing  and  boating  enthusiast  for 
most  of  his  life,  has  previously  served  on  the  Boating  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  He  also  served  on  the 
Upper  Providence  Township  Planning  Commission  for  16 
years. 

Graduating  in  1 969  with  an  associate’s  degree  from  York 
College,  Czop,  53,  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
Czop/Specter,  Inc.,  an  engineering  and  land-surveying  firm. 
He  and  wife,  Barbara,  have  two  children,  Christopher  and 
Melissa. 

One  of  the  oldest  governmental  conservation  agencies  in 
the  nation,  dating  back  to  1866,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  sets  rules  and  regulations  governing  fish- 
ing and  boating  in  and  on  all  inland  and  boundary  waters  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Supported  by  fishing  license  and  boat 
registration  fees,  the  Commission  is  comprised  of  10  mem- 
bers serving  eight-year  terms.  Eight  members  represent 
specific  geographic  districts,  and  the  remaining  two  are 
members  at  large. 


Nunamacher  Named  NAWEOA  2002 
Officer  of  the  Year 

WCO  1 homas  Nunamacher  was  named  the  2002  “Of- 
ficer of  the  Year”  by  the  North  American  Wildlife  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Association  (NAWEOA).  This  prestigious 
award  was  presented  during  the  group’s  annual  conference,  in 
Columbus,  Indiana,  last  July. 

With  fellow  officer  WCO  Robert  Dunbar,  Nunamacher 
developed  a successful  children’s  program  represented  by 
“Oil  ie  Otter,’’  a mascot  they  created.  The  program  raises 

funds  for  the  Con- 
servation Officers  of 
Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation (COPA) 
and  promotes  trust 
and  support  for  the 
conservation  law  en- 
forcement  profes- 
sion. COPA  con- 
tributes money  to 
agency  programs 
and  educational 
events. 

Nunamacher  is 
also  active  in  Com- 
mission training 
programs.  He  is  a 

WCO  Thomas  Nunamacher  fidd  trainingofflcer 

with  cadets  and 

serves  as  an  NRA-qualified  firearms  instructor.  He  also  assists 
the  Commission  as  a certified  scuba  diver. 

WCO  Nunamacher  is  a champion  of  the  timber  rattle- 
snake and  the  conservation  of  amphibians  and  reptiles.  His 
presentations  and  classroom  visits  have  educated  thousands  of 
youngsters  on  this  candidate  species. 

Nunamacher’s  law  enforcement  has  a broad,  consistent 
application,  including  major  felony  cases,  environmental  in- 
vestigations, boating-under-the-influence  and  boating  acci- 
dent incidents,  and  a wide  array  of  angling  violations.  He  is 
an  active  cooperator  with  allied  agencies,  including  the  PA 
Game  Commission,  Clinton  County  Conservation  District, 
PA  Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  PA  Bureau  of 
State  Parks,  PA  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  a host  of  local 
authorities  and  non-governmental  organizations. 

NAWEOA  is  a professional  organization  of  conservation 
officers  throughout  the  U nited  States  and  Canada.  The  group 
also  includes  supportive  members  in  other  nations.  NAWEOA 
members  nominate  candidates  for  the  Officer  of  the  Year 
award,  and  the  board  of  directors  chooses  the  award  recipient. 
WCO  Nunamacher  was  nominated  by  Northcentral  Re- 
gional Manager  Brian  Burger.  Nunamacher’s  current  assign- 
ment is  Clinton  County. 
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WCO  David  J.  Rabada, 
1944-2002 

WCO  David  J.  Rabada  died  of 
natural  causes  last  May,  while  checking 
anglers  at  Pumping  Station  Dam  in 
northern  Schuylkill  County.  He  was 
58  years  old. 

Rabada  was  originally  commis- 
sioned as  a deputy  waterways  conserva- 
tion officer  in  1992.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  for  more  than  10  years  in 
Schuylkill  County. 

Rabada  was  recognized  for  excep- 
tional service  at  least  two  times.  In 
1997,  Rabada  helped  rescue  a swim mer 
at  Blue  Marsh  Lake.  He  received  a 
letter  of  commendation  for  his  actions 
from  Law  Enforcement  Bureau  Direc- 
tor Edward  Manhart.  In  2000,  he  was 
named  Deputy  Officer  of  the  Year  for 
the  Southeast  Region.  Rabada  also 
served  the  Commission  as  a basic  boat- 
ing instructor. 


Last  June,  the  Old  Town  Sportsmen’s  Club, 
Clearfield,  held  its  Youth  Field  Days,  which 
included  a filleting  seminar.  Conducting  the 
seminar  was  Deuain  Rickard  (left).  Ten- 
year  old  Andrew  Smith  also  observed,  along 
with  Patrick  Domico  (center),  chairman  of 
the  Governor’s  Sportsmen’s  Advisory 
Council,  and  retired  WCO  Ed  Brown. 


Michael  L.  Lentine  Appointed 
to  Boating  Advisory  Board 

Governor  Mark  Schweiker  recently  ap- 
pointed Michael  L.  Lentine,  Langhorne, 

Bucks  County,  to  the  Boating  Advisory 
Board.  Lentine  has  been  active  in  boating 
for  some  40  years,  with  experience  operat- 
ing both  powered  and  unpowered  craft.  He 
is  a senior  director  of  the  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  Recreational  Council  and 
associate  member  of  the  Paupack  Sailing 
Club.  He  currently  owns  a 22-foot  pon- 
toon boat.  Lentine  is  also  a Navy  veteran, 
having  served  during  the  Korean  War.  Mr. 

Lentine  replaces  Richard  Czop,  who  be- 
came a member  of  the  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission. 

WEB  RESOURCES  FOR  THIS  ISSUE  I 

vvwwl 

Seven  Steps  for  Selecting  an  Outboard  Jet 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/boatinf.htm 

Float-Fishing  the  Juniata 

Stream  flow  data  at  14  Juniata  River  gages: 
http://waterdata.usgs. gov/pa/nwis/current?type=flow 
More  information  on  the  Juniata  River: 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 
www.srbc.net 

The  Pymatuning  Lake  Association 

www.pymatuninglake.com 

WCO  Diary 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/le  1 .htm 

Fall  PLAY  Newsletter 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/edind.htm 

2002  State-Fish  Art  Contest  Winners 

www.statefishart.com 

Care  of  the  Catch 

Penn  State  Cooperative  Extension  page  on  fish  care  and  handling: 
www.cas.psu.edu/docs/publications/freepubs/FreePubs/pdfs/uk068.pdf 
Pennsylvania  Sea  Grant  page  on  fish  handling  and  food  safety: 
www.pserie.psu.edu/seagrant/communication/poster/poster4.html 

"Notes  from  the  Streams"  striped  bass  item 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/afm_files/afm6_02-06-03.htm 
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Commission  Executive  Director  Named  Association  President,  Law  Enforcement 

Director  Named  to  NCLECA  Post 


Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission Executive  Director  Peter  A. 
Colangelo  was  named  President  of  the 
Northeastern  Association  ol  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agency  Directors.  Fie  was 


named  to  the  post  at  the  58th  annual 
Northeast  Fish  and  Wildlife  Confer- 
ence held  last  April  in  Portland,  Maine. 
The  association  includes  fisheries  and 
wildlife  management  agencies  from  13 


states  and  six  Canadian  provinces,  as 
well  as  six  related  cooperatives  and  soci- 
eties. 

Colangelo  is  the  eighth  executive 
director  ol  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion. He  was  sworn  in  to  office  on 
October  3,  1994.  As  executive  director, 
Colangelo  serves  as  the  Commission’s 
chief  executive  officer.  The  executive 
director  is  appointed  by  and  reports  to 
a 10-member  Commission  appointed 
by  the  governor.  In  addition  to  direct- 
ing the  operations  and  activities  of  the 
agency,  the  executive  director  serves  as 
the  agency’s  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer and  by  law  is  a member  of  the 
Environmental  Quality  Board,  the  At- 
lantic States  Marine  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, the  Mid-Atlantic  Fisheries  Man- 
agement Council,  and  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Boating  Advisory  Board. 

Before  his  appointment  as  Com- 
mission executive  director,  Colangelo 
served  34  years  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict. 

Colangelo  has  a degree  in  Civil 
Engineering  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  has  completed  all 
graduate  credit  requirements  in  Parks 
and  Recreation  at  Slippery  Rock  Uni- 
versity. He  is  also  a registered  Land- 
scape Architect  and  a certified  Profes- 
sional Leisure  in  the  National  Recre- 
ation and  Parks  Association.  He  was  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  federal  officer  and 
a past  president  of  the  National  Water 
Safety  Congress. 

Also  at  the  meeting,  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Bureau  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Director  Thomas  J.  Kamerzel  was 
named  President  of  the  Northeast  Con- 
servation Law  Enforcement  Chiefs  As- 
sociation (NCLECA).  Kamerzel  began 
his  career  with  the  Commission  in  1982 
as  a waterways  conservation  officer  in 
Lebanon  County.  He  was  named  Bu- 
reau of  Law  Enforcement  Director  in 
1998. 


fi&hiri  from  the  Kitchen 

Stnalhnouth  by  Wayne  philliPs 

fish  Cakes 

Kids  from  three  to  93  will  love  these  small- 
mouth  bass  fish  cakes  with  lemon-dill  mayon- 
naise and  a side  of  fries. 

Ingredients  for 
four  servings: 

Smallmouth  bass  fish  fillets  (see  page  51) 

1 red  pepper,  finely  diced 
1 garlic  clove,  finely  diced 
1 bunch  green  onions,  thinly  sliced 
4 to  6 slices  fresh  brown  bread,  made  into  crumbs 
Mayonnaise 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Lemon-dill  mayonnaise: 

1 cup  mayonnaise 
Juice  of  a lemon 
1 /4-cup  fresh  dill,  chopped 

Procedure 

Bake  fish  fillets  in  the  oven  until  they’re  cooked  through.  Let  the  fish  cool. 
Flake  the  fish,  checking  to  be  sure  there  are  no  bones.  Saute  the  diced  red 
peppers  and  garlic  until  they  are  soft.  In  a bowl  combine  the  fish  with  green 
onions,  red  pepper,  garlic  and  one-half  cup  fresh  bread  crumbs.  Add  enough 
mayonnaise  to  the  mixture  so  it  holds  together  when  pressed  into  shape.  Form 
into  patties  and  coat  with  fresh  bread  crumbs.  Saute  until  golden  brown  in  a 
nonstick  fry  pan.  Combine  the  ingredients  for  the  lemon-dill  mayonnaise. 

Serve 

This  is  the  perfect  way  to  get  kids  to  enjoy  eating  fish,  so  why  not  improve 
the  odds  even  further  by  serving  fries  as  aside  dish.  The  fish  cakes  are  great  with 
the  lemon-dill  mayonnaise,  as  are  raw  vegetables  like  carrots,  broccoli  and 
celery.  You  could  also  serve  macaroni  and  cheese  as  a side  dish. 
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Christman  Named  Pennsylvania  Boating  Law  Enforcement  Officer  of  the  Year 


Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Scott  Christman  was  named  the  Penn- 
sylvania Boating  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficer of  the  Year  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Boating  Law  Adminis- 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  is  to  provide 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
through  the 

protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 

General  Information 
717-705-7800 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo.  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Architectural  Consultant 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
J.  Gary  Moore,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman  Jr.,  Human  Resources  Director 
Tom  Ford,  Director  of  Policy  and  Planning 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
717-705-7900 
Licensing,  Boat  Registration 
717-705-7930 

Wasvl  James  Polischuk  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Grants 
Man'  Stine,  Licensing  and  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 
814-359-5100 

Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Director 
.Andrew  L.  Shiels,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries 
Management 

James  E.  Harvey,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/CoolwaterFish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 
814-359-5152 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E., 

Division  of  Engineering,  Construction  & 
Maintenance 

Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Real  Estate 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 
Vacant,  Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
717-705-7861 

Tom  Kamerzel,  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
George  C.  Geisler  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  Director 


trators  and  the  Northern  As- 
sociation of  Boating  Admin- 
istrators. Christman  was 
lauded  for  his  “outstanding 
public  service,  unmatched 
professionalism  in  marine  law 
enforcement  and  personal 
commitment  to  ensuring  safe 
and  enjoyable  recreational 
boating." 

The  award  was  presented 
during  the  Northern  Associa- 
tion ot  Boating  Administra- 


tors conference  last 
June,  in  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska. Christmans 
current  assignment  is 
Carbon  Count)',  but  the 
award  was  initiated  for 
his  previous  assignment. 
Dauphin  County. 
WCO  Christman  was 
nominated  by 

Southcentral  Regional 
Manager  Don  Lauver. 


Angler's  Notebook  Forte# 


Early  autumn  is  one  of  the 
best  times  to  fish  because  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  stocks 
tens  of  thousands  of  trout  in 
October  throughout  Common- 
wealth waterways.  In  addition 
to  the  crisp  temperatures  and 
beautiiul  fall  scenery,  autumn 
anglers  usually  enjoy  little  com- 
petition from  other  fishermen. 

High-quality  fishing  line  can  make  a difference  when  it  comes  to  quicker 
hook  sets  and  playing  big  fish  in  heavy  cover.  But  spending  lots  of  money  on 
high-end  line  may  seem  wasteful,  especially  since  most  of  it  just  takes  up  space 
on  the  reel.  You  can  still  get  all  the  benefits  of  the  costly  line  without  the  big 
price  tag  simply  by  filling  your  spool  with  cheaper  monofilament,  and  then 
attaching  an  additional  30  or  40  yards  of  the  “good  stuff’  with  a blood  knot. 

Your  boat’s  anchor  line  or  trailer  winch  rope  is  probably  made  of  polypro- 
pylene or  nylon.  To  prevent  the  line  ends  of  fraying,  singe  them  with  a match 
or  lighter’s  flame  so  that  the  strands  melt  together. 

The  next  time  you  go  after  panfish  with  a tiny  jig,  try  tipping  the  hook  with 
two  or  three  maggots.  Even  though  they  are  very  small,  maggots  are  highly 
effective  for  sunfish,  crappies,  perch  and  rock  bass.  More  importantly,  though, 
they  are  much  more  durable  than  mealworms  and  wax  worms,  and  can  stand 
up  to  repetitive  munching  by  hungry  panfish. 


photo-Jon  Farley 


BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 
717-705-7833 

Subscription  Inquiries 

717-705-7835 
John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resources  Program 
Ted  Walke,  Educational  Media  Services 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


The  cooler  temperatures  that  signal  the  arrival  of  tall  also  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  best  river  smallmouth  bass  fishing  of  the  year.  Bigger 
smallmouths  tend  to  be  less  active  during  the  warm  summer  months,  but  the 
drop  in  water  temperatures  in  autumn  triggers  them  to  start  feeding  voraciouslv 
on  baitfish  and  crayfish.  II  you’re  one  of  the  lolks  who  puts  away  the  river  boat 
around  Labor  Day,  you’re  missing  out  on  the  best  smallie  action  of  the  year. 
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Fish  & Boat  Commission  Awards 


During  the  Commission’s  July  quarterly  meeting.  Commis- 
sioner William  J.  Sabatose,  Brockport  (Jefferson  County), 
and  Commissioner  Paul  J.  Mahon,  Clarks  Summit 
(Lackawanna  County),  were  elected  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 
Commission  President  Sabatose  succeeds  Commissioner 

Leon  Reed,  who  served 
as  President  of  the 
Commission  from ) uly 
2001  to  July  2002. 

Executive  Director  Pe- 
ter A.  Colangelo  (right) 
presented  Commis- 
sioner Reed  with  a 
plaque  expressing  the 
appreciation  of  all  the 
Commissioners  for  his 
outstanding  service  as 
Commission  President 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Commission  presented  Certificates  of  Appreciation  to 
several  employees  for  their  roles  as  counsel  and  witnesses  in 
the  recently  concluded  litigation  over  the  wild  trout  stream 
status  of  Irish  Run  and  two  unnamed  tributaries  near  a 
proposed  landfill  site  in  Jefferson  and  Clearfield  counties. 
Commissioner  Bill  Sabatose  (photo  below,  far  right)  joined 
Commission  President  Reed  (second  from  left)  in  present- 
ing certificates  to  Dennis  Guise  (far  left),  Laurie  Shepler  and 
Richard  Snyder.  Certificates  will  be  presented  at  a later  date 
to  lohn  Aiway,  Tom  Greene,  Dave  Spotts  and  WCO 
Richard  Valazak. 


was  pickecf  as  winners  in  their  respective  age  classes  for  their 
depictions  of  the  brook  trout,  Pennsylvania’s  official  state 
fish.  Commission  President  Leon  Reed  presented  framed 
trout  prints  to  two  of  the  winners  at  the  July  2002  Commis- 
sion meeting. 

Kristina  Gaetano,  Mountaintop,  took  first-place  honors  for 
grades  7-9.  She  is  a repeat  winner,  having  been  named 
Pennsylvania  champion  for  grades  4-6  in  200 1 . She  was  also 
national  best  of  show  for  her  age  group. 


The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  was  a partner  agency  in  the 
contest,  which  was  conducted  by  Wildlife  Forever. 
Pennsylvania’s  1 1 6 entries  were  the  second  highest  total  from 
any  one  state.  The  Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest 
encourages  young  artists  nationwide  to  create  an  illustration 
of  their  state  fish  and  a written  composition  on  its  behavior, 
habitat  or 
efforts  to 
conserve  it. 


Benjamin 

Smith, 

Natrona, 
was  named 
state  cham- 
pion for 
grades  4-6. 

Smith’s 

painting  of  a brook  trout  was  also  picked  as  runner  up  for 
national  best  of  show  in  his  age  class.  Lie  is  joined  by 
Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  (left),  his 
parents,  and  Commission  President  Reed. 


The  Commission  also  recognized  the  Pennsylvania  state 
champions  in  a national  wildlife  art  competition.  The  trio 


Josh  Joint, 

Erie,  gar- 
nered top 
state  honors 
for  grades 
10-12.  The 
victory  was 
his  third 
consecutive, 
having  pre- 
viously won 

in  2000  and  200 1 . Joint’s  painting  was  picked  as  a runner  up 
for  national  best  of  show  in  his  age  class.  He  also  took 
national  best  of  show  for  grades  7-9  in  2001 . Pictured  with 
Josh  are  Commissioner  Concilia  (left),  who  represents  Dis- 
trict I,  which  includes  Erie;  Josh’s  father;  and  Commission 
President  Reed. 
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2002  PFBC  Photography  Contest 

PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  Magazine,  in  Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site,  and  on  Commission  exhibits! 


The  2002 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Photography  Contest  is  intended  to 
foster  a greater  appreciation  for 
Pennsylvania's  fishing  and  boating,  and 
aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a 
certificate,  the  limited-edition  year 
2002  trout  stamp  patch  and  the  limited- 
edition  year  2002  nongame  species 
patch.  Honorable  Mention  winners  will 
receive  a certificate  and  the  limited- 
edition  year  2002  nongame  species 
patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable 
mentions  may  appear  in  a contest 
feature  article  in  a future  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater.  All  entries 
may  also  be  used  elsewhere  in  the 
magazine,  on  the  magazine's  cover,  in 
Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site,  and  in 
Commission  exhibits  and  other  projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May  2002 
through  December  2002. 


Rules 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes  less  than  half 
one's  annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs  all  boaters,  and  anglers  in  boats,  must  be  wearing  properly  fit- 
ted, buttoned  and  zipped  lifejackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 
3 V2"x5",  4"x6",  5"x7",  or  8"xl0",  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 
transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• All  submissions  must  be  original-no  duplicate  slides  or  digital  submissions. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number,  location  of 
the  photograph,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition  to  a 
fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries  per  category.  Multiple  submis- 
sions are  allowed,  as  long  as  entrants  submit  no  more  than  two  items  per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and 
use  all  submissions  for  publishing,  illustration.  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertising, 
trade,  exhibitry  and  promotion,  or  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose  with- 
out compensation. 

• Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)  from  previous  Commission  photography 
contests  are  not  eligible. 

Entrants  who  want  their  materials  returned  must  include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  with  the  right  amount  of  postage  and  appropriate  packaging  to  safeguard 
materials.  Submissions  that  do  not  include  return  envelopes  and  postage  will  not  be 
returned. 
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Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Contest,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  The  deadline  for  the  Commission's  receiving  entries  is  December  31,  2002. 


Please  Print  Clearly 

Entrant's  Name:  - 


Address: 


City: 


-State: 


-Zip: 


Phone: 


E-mail  (if  available): 


Date: 


Signature: 


Categories 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

□ 3.  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  (Animal  closeups  or  photos 

with  the  animals  as  the  primary  subject) 

□ 4.  Invertebrates  (worms,  aquatic  insects, 

crustaceans,  mussels) 

□ 5.  Fishing  & Boating  Resources 

(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis) 

| 

I received  this  form  from  (check  one): 

□ PA  &B  magazine 

□ the  Commission's  web  site 

□ Other  (specify) 


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 


Twentymile  Creek  Acquisition 


Officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission, 
including  Commissioner  Samuel  Concilia  and  Executive 
Director  Peter  Colangelo,  joined  Representative  John  Evans, 
Representative  Thomas  Scrimenti,  and  other  members  of  the 
Erie  legislative  delegation  and  the  House  Game  and  Fisheries 
Committee  to  present  a ceremonial  check  for  $100,000  to 
North  East  Township,  ErieCounty.  The$100,000grantwill 
be  used  to  support  acquisition  and  protection  of  Twentymile 
Creek. 

The  check  presentation  was  held  Thursday,  july  25, 
2002,  at  the  North  East  Marina,  North  East  Township. 

The  Commission  was  able  to  contribute  funding  for  the 
project  as  a result  of  Act  101  of  2002.  The  act  provides  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  remaining  in  a special  account  accumu- 
lated from  permits  sold  to  anglers  who  fished  Lake  Erie  and 
its  tributaries  from  1995  through  1998.  Money  raised 
through  the  sale  of  stamps  was  paid  as  recompense  to  former 
gill  net  commercial  fishing  licensees  under  a statutory  for- 
mula (about  $606,000)  and  for  administration  costs  ($67,000). 
Legislation  was  needed  to  authorize  expenditure  of  the  funds 
remaining  in  the  restricted  account  (about  $268,000). 


Pictured  are  (from  left)  North  East  Township  Supervisors 
Chairman  Dennis  Culver,  State  Representative  John  Evans, 
State  Senator  Jane  Earll,  Fish  & Boat  Commissioner  Sam 
Concilia,  State  Representative  Tom  Scrimenti,  Erie  County 
Councilman  Jim  Terrill,  North  East  Township  Supervi- 
sor Julia  Gorniak,  Erie  County  Council  Chairman  Dave 
Mitchell,  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Executive  Director 
Peter  A.  Colangelo,  and  Erie  County  Councilman  Joe 
Giles. 
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Purchase  fishing  licenses,  trout  stamps, 
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-All  Online! 
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PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 


’ennsylvania  s First  Trout  Summit 


by  Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 


Pennsylvania’s  first  "Trout  Summit” 
was  a resounding  success.  The  Trout 
Summit  was  held  on  September  27-28, 
2002,  at  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s 
headquarters  in  Harrisburg.  The  ses- 
sion held  on  Friday,  September  27,  was 
a symposium  in  which  state  and  federal 
officials  discussed  issues  regarding  trout 
management,  trout  propagation  and 
funding.  Seventeen  state  fish  and  wild- 
life agencies  were  represented  at  the 
Summit,  as  well  as  three  federal  agen- 
cies, five  Pennsylvania  state  agencies, 
and  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Game  and  Fisheries  Committees  and 
their  staffs. 

We  learned  a lot  from  the  presenta- 
tions made  by  our  colleagues  from  other 
states.  Many  of  the  issues  that  we’re 
facing  here  in  Pennsylvania  are  com- 
mon to  many  of  our  sister  states.  When 
it  comes  to  water  quality  issues  related 
to  state  hatchery  operations,  fish  disease 
and  therapeutic  chemicals,  and  trout 
stocking  issues  and  funding,  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  in  Pennsylvania  are  not 
unique  by  any  means.  One  fact  came 
through  loudly  and  clearly:  The  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  a 
leader  among  states  in  taking  proactive 
steps  to  upgrade  and  improve  its  hatch- 
eries and  deal  with  water  quality  con- 
cerns. In  briefing  the  assembled  offi- 
cials, Tom  Johnson  of  FishPro  Con- 
sulting Engineers  and  Scientists  sum- 
marized the  consulting  firm’s  findings 
about  the  Pennsylvania  state  hatchery 
system: 

• Pennsylvania’s  state  hatcheries  are 
managed  and  operated  well. 

• Pennsylvania’s  state  hatcheries 
generally  employ  modern  aquaculture 
technology. 

• The  current  effluent  treatment 
technology  at  Pennsylvania’s  state  hatch- 
eries produces  results  better  than  pro- 
posed US  EPA  guidelines. 

•Effluent  treatment  improvements 
at  all  Commission  fish  culture  stations 


are  the  "number  one”  priority. 

• Implementation  of  system-wide 
improvements  is  a major  funding  chal- 
lenge. 

The  Friday  session  closed  with  a 
panel  discussion  on  funding.  Based  on 
the  discussion,  it  appears  that  many 
states  are  confronting  funding  issues 
similar  to  those  that  challenge  us  in 
Pennsylvania.  License  sales  are  rela- 
tively flat,  and  license  revenue  (and 


matching  federal  funds)  alone  are  sim- 
ply insufficient  to  pay  for  major  infra- 
structure projects.  A representative  of 
the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion outlined  a solution  to  this  problem 
that  worked  there  and  in  several  other 
states.  A small  percentage  of  state  sales 
tax  revenue  is  devoted  to  fish,  wildlife 
and  conservation  programs.  This  pro- 
vides a dedicated  funding  stream  to 
supplement  license  dollars.  A long- 
term effort  to  secure  similar  funding  for 
Pennsylvania’s  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 


grams deserves  strong  consideration  by 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The  Saturday  session  of  the  Trout 
Summit  had  two  main  purposes:  To 
give  the  Commission’s  fisheries  staff 
the  chance  to  brief  representatives  of 
trout  fishing  groups  and  interested  an- 
glers on  various  aspects  ol  Pennsylvania’s 
trout  fishing  programs,  and  to  give  an- 
glers and  angler  groups  the  chance  to 
share  their  vision  of  the  future  ol  trout 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  More  than  90 
invited  anglers  and  group  representa- 
tives joined  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  staff  in  participating  in 
large-  and  small-group  meetings. 

Just  as  we  learned  a lot  from  our 
colleagues  from  other  agencies  during 
the  Friday  meeting,  we  learned  a great 
deal  from  our  customers  during  the 
Saturday  sessions.  The  facilitated 
breakout  groups  addressed  vital  ques- 
tions on  the  trout  programs  of  the 
future.  One  theme  was  part  of  just 
about  everyone’s  comments:  Trout 

fishing  in  Pennsylvania  is  a keystone  of 
outdoor  recreation  in  our  Common- 
wealth. Even  though  anglers  have 
widely  divergent  viewpoints  on  various 
aspects  of  our  programs,  they  care  deeply 
about  protecting,  conserving  and  en- 
hancing trout  and  trout  fishing  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Briefings  and  discussions  about 
wild  trout  filled  the  morning  session  of 
Saturday’s  Trout  Summit.  Wild  trout 
excite  passions  among  our  anglers,  and 
many  anglers  want  Pennsylvania  to 
sharpen  its  focus  on  wild  trout  manage- 
ment. Our  customers  don’t  share  a 
common  viewpoint  on  which  specific 
management  steps  will  enhance  wild 
trout,  but  they  share  a vision  that  wild 
trout  should  remain  a key  element  of 
Pennsylvania's  trout  fisheries. 

On  the  stocked  trout  front,  it  was 
somewhat  surprising  that  many  of  those 
present  at  the  Summit  want  the  state  to 
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maintain  stocking  levels,  and  many 
stated  a preference  for  stocking  fewer 
and  larger  trout  instead  of  more,  smaller 
fish.  Finally,  the  afternoon  sessions 
showed  that  Pennsylvania  anglers  care 
about  habitat  and  want  the  state  (not 
just  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission)  to 
devote  strong  efforts  to  our  waterways 
and  watersheds. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Staff  is 
pulling  together  all  the  comments  sub- 
mitted at  the  Trout  Summit  and  the 
slides  from  all  the  briefings  into  a report 
to  Pennsylvania  anglers,  which  will  be 
posted  on  our  web  site  and  made  avail- 
able to  Summit  participants.  The  next 
two  issues  of  PA&B  will  also  include 
Trout  Summit  information.  The  dis- 
cussions and  input  received  at  the  Sum- 
mit will  help  staff  fashion  future  trout 
programs  for  Pennsylvania.  We  asked 
participants  to  look  five  or  even  10 
years  into  the  future  and  describe  what 
they  wanted  to  see  in  our  trout  pro- 
grams. Although  their  visions  differed 
on  many  issues,  it’s  safe  to  say  that  trout 
fishing  is,  and  will  remain,  a highlight 
of  Pennsylvania’s  outdoor  recreation 
experience. 

Many  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
staff  devoted  countless  hours  to  plan- 
ning, researching,  preparing  for  and 
presenting  the  Trout  Summit.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Rick  Hoopes,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Den- 
nis Guise,  Deputy  Executive  Director, 
and  Dick  Snyder,  Chief  of  Fisheries 
Management,  a dedicated  team  ol  pro- 
fessionals from  across  the  agency  helped 
make  the  Trout  Summit  an  outstand- 
ing event.  The  Trout  Summit  once 
again  demonstrated  the  strength  of  our 
trout  programs  and  our  willingness  to 
work  together  with  our  sister  states, 
other  state  and  federal  agencies,  and, 
most  importantly,  our  customers,  to 
provide  high-quality  trout  fishing  op- 
portunities for  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  Pennsylvania  anglers.  0 
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Justin  Torok,  Hershey,  shows  the  30-inch  steelhead  he  caught  in  December  2001 
on  Elk  Creek.  I he  fish  took  a dead-drifted  peach  egg  pattern.  Depending  on 
water  levels  and  temperature,  steelhead  fishing  on  Lake  Erie  tributary  streams  can 
be  good  from  fall  through  the  entire  winter  until  late  spring.  Aquatic  Resources 
Program  Specialist  Carl  Haensel  took  the  photograph. 
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1 6th  WCO  Cadet  Class 


Training 

In  mid-September,  the  16th  WCO  Cadet  Class  graduated  in  a ceremony  at 
the  Commission  s Harrisburg  headquarters.  The  cadets  began  their  training 
more  than  a year  ago.  Their  graduation  marked  the  end  of  their  cadet 
experience  and  the  beginning  of  their  “WCO"  status.  They  have  worked  hard 
to  earn  their  diplomas  and  credentials  as  law  enforcement  officers,  which  they 
received  during  the  graduation  ceremony. 

WCOs  protect  our  natural  resources,  which  by  law  belong  to  all  of  us. 
The  sense  of  pride  we  feel  at  an  occasion  like  this  springs  from  our  knowledge 
of  how  well-trained  today’s  WCOs  are  to  protect  that  which  belongs  to  us. 
Their  training,  then,  is  considerably  more  important  than  we  might  initially 
believe.  To  review  the  graduation,  please  turn  to  page  56. 

You  can  find  evidence  of  a different  kind  ol  hard  work  and  accomplish- 
ment in  the  article  “Twentymile  Creek  Public  Access,”  by  Linda  Steiner. 
Commission  involvement  with  the  North  East  Township  Supervisors  has  led 
to  the  unveiling  of  new  public  access  to  Lake  Erie  and  Twentymile  Creek,  Erie 
County.  Hats  off  to  Commissioner  Sam  Concilia,  the  North  East  Township 
Supervisors  and  all  the  project  partners!  Read  their  story  on  page  7. 

In  this  issue  we’re  also  introducing  a new  column  and  columnist:  Bob 
Sopchick.  Surely  Bob’s  name  isn’t  new  to  Pennsylvania  outdoor  people.  His 
work  reveals  a level  of  accomplishment  and  experience — and  talent — that 
lew  others  possess.  His  contributions  to  PA&B  will  increase  the  contempla- 
tive and  entertainment  dimensions  of  our  magazine,  things  that  you,  our 
subscribers,  have  suggested  we  add  to  our  mix.  Please  read  Bob’s  contribution 
on  page  31. 

Lastly,  ethics  include  those  pesky  questions  that  torment  us  with  their 
degrees  of  right  and  wrong,  and  their  ability  to  let  us  understand — but  not 
necessarily  agree  with — both  sides  of  an  issue.  Please  read  the  article  on 
angling  ethics  that  begins  on  page  1 9,  and  let  us  know  if  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  author— and  why. — Art  Michaels,  Editor. 
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Material  accepted  for  publication  is  subject  to  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
standards  and  requirements  for  editing  and  revising.  Submissions  are  handled 
carefully,  but  the  publisher  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  return  or  safety  of 
submissions  in  his  possession  or  in  transit.  The  authors’  views,  ideas  and  advice 
expressed  in  this  magazine  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  or  official 
position  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  or  its  staff.  The  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  receives  federal  aid  in  sport  fish  restoration.  Under 
appropriate  federal  acts,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  prohibits  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  age.  sex  or  handicap.  If  you  believe 
that  you  have  been  discriminated  against  in  any  program,  activity,  or  facility  as 
described  above,  or  if  you  desire  more  information,  please  write  to:  The  Office 
of  Equal  Opportunity,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  DC  20240. 
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Panfish  Enhancement  regulations 

The  following  is  some  positive  feedback  concerning  the 
Panfish  Enhancement  regulations  that  are  currently  in  place 
for  Upper  and  Lower  Twin  Lakes  in  Westmoreland  County. 
I have  fished  these  lakes  for  the  past  1 6 years  and  have  caught 
many  crappies  there.  The  special  regulations  in  place  for  these 
lakes  are  not  only  appreciated  by  me,  but  also  very  much 
appreciated  by  my  7-year-old  son.  He  has  caught  quite  a few 
nice-size  crappies  there  measuring  up  to  11.5  inches.  In  the 
past,  I have  caught  very  few  crappies  of  this  size  from  these 
lakes.  It  was  such  a thrill  to  be  able  to  teach  my  son  a few  fishing 
skills  and  for  him  to  be  successful  catching  these  fish. 

As  for  the  limit  of  20  fish,  I think  these  lakes  needed  that 
regulation  years  ago.  II  anyone  has  the  need  to  take  more  than 
20  of  these  fish  from  lakes  like  these,  to  me  it  is  greed.  My  son 
and  I kept  some  fish  for  eating  and  released  many  to  catch  next 
year — I am  teaching  him  the  importance  of  catch  and  release. 

Thank  you  for  the  special  regulations — we  appreciate 
it! — -Jerry  R.  King,  Jeannette,  PA. 

Our  last  fish  survey  on  Upper  Twin  Lake  was  conducted 
in  1994.  Lower  Twin  Lake  was  last  surveyed  in  1998.  Upper 
and  Lower  Twin  Lakes  had  similar  crappie  populations 
when  we  last  surveyed  the  lakes.  In  both  lakes,  only  a few 
crappies  that  we  collected  were  greater  than  9 inches  long. 
Crappies  in  both  lakes  ranged  from  age  1 to  age  4 and  grew 
faster  than  the  average  for  crappies  in  Pennsylvania.  Consid- 
ering the  high  angler  use  at  Upper  and  Lower  Twin  Lakes,  we 
thought  that  angler  harvest  was  limiting  the  number  of 
quality-sized  (greater  than  9 inches)  crappies  in  the  lakes. 

Many  biological  and  physical  factors,  in  addition  to 
angler  harvest,  shape  the  abundance  and  size  structure  of 
panfish  populations.  Density  of  predators,  density  of  other 
competing  species,  quantity  of  aquatic  vegetation,  quantity 
of  food,  and  water  quality  are  just  a few  factors  that  affect  the 
abundance  of  quality-sized  panfish. 

The  Panfish  Enhancement  regulations  are  used  on  panfish 
populations  that  have  limited  quality-sized  fish  because  of 
angler  harvest,  not  because  of  other  biological  or  physical 
reasons.  We  expect  that  for  species  managed  under  the 


Panfish  Enhancement  regulations,  an  increase  in  the  abun- 
dance of  quality-sized  panfish  would  take  about  five  years 
based  on  our  research  and  past  experience  with  other  fish 
species.  Panfish  Enhancement  regulations  were  applied  to 
crappies  at  both  Upper  Twin  Lake  and  Lower  Twin  Lake  on 
January  1,  2000. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Panfish  Enhancement  regulations 
for  crappies  at  Twin  Lakes  have  increased  the  number  of 
quality-sized  crappies  faster  than  the  five  years  we  expected 
it  would  take.  However,  successful  crappie  fishing  is  often 
determined  by  crappie  year-class  strength.  Crappie  popula- 
tions are  cyclic,  with  a strong  year  class  occurring  every  three 
to  five  years.  It  is  also  possible  that  your  good  crappie  fishing, 
a little  over  two  years  after  the  regulation  change,  may  be  the 
result  of  a strong  year  class  of  crappies,  not  the  Panfish 
Enhancement  regulations. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  happy  that  you  and  Jared  were 
successful  and  enjoyed  fishing  at  Twin  Lakes. 

We  are  currently  conducting  research  to  determine  the 
effect  of  Panfish  Enhancement  regulations  on  lakes  across 
the  state.  This  research  will  take  several  years  to  complete 
and  will  be  reported  when  completed. — GaiyA.  Smith,  Area 
8 Fisheries  Technician. 

Lake  Nockamixon  and  fishing  piers 

I am  retired  and  live  near  Lake  Nockamixon,  Bucks 
County.  I am  a frequent  visitor  to  the  “fishing  pier,”  which  is 
a very  popular  non-boater  fishing  area  ideally  located  about 
mid-point  on  the  lake.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a dozen  or 
more  people  fishing  there,  since  it  is  such  an  accessible  drive- 
up  area.  It  is  the  best  drive-up  shore  fishing  spot  on  the  lake, 
thanks  to  someone’s  ingenuity  to  build  an  artificial  peninsula 
into  that  lake  area.  Because  the  shoreline  is  rocky  and 
overgrown  with  some  vegetation,  the  accessible  fishing  spots 
are  quickly  occupied. 

Can  we  have  more  fishing  pier  peninsulas  on  this  lake? 
There  are  several  other  good  fishing  sites  with  large  parking 
lots,  like  the  Tohicken  launch  area,  which  would  make  an  ideal 
fishing  pier  area. 

The  fishing  pier  peninsula  concept  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
more  ideal  and  practical  improvements  to  fishing  access  along 
the  lakeshore.  Why  not  build  more? — Hal  Boyer,  Perkasie. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  improving  fishing  oppor- 
tunities at  Nockamixon  Lake,  which,  as  you  know,  is  part  ol 
Nockamixon  State  Park.  Even  though  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  manages  the  lake’s  fish  populations, 
improvements  to  the  lake  and  the  state  park’s  facilities  are 
not  in  the  Commission’s  jurisdiction.  The  Department  ol 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  (DCNR)  manages  the 
state  park  and  includes  park  improvements  in  its  budget. 
Nevertheless,  we  would  support  a DCNR  initiative  to  con- 
struct another  fishing  pier  or  improve  the  access  at  the 
existing  one,  if  needed.  I will  send  a copy  of  your  letter  and 
my  response  to  Mr.  John  Graham,  Park  Superintendent. 
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I noted  that  you  mentioned  only  one  fishing  pier  in  the 
park.  There  is  what  I consider  to  be  an  equivalent  structure 
adjacent  to  the  marina.  This  area  should  be  very  good  for 
fishing  as  well  since  our  fish  population  sampling  during  the 
past  two  Earth  Day  demonstrations  at  that  location  have 
revealed  substantial  numbers  of  sport  fish. — Michael  L. 
Kaufmann,  Area  6 Fisheries  Manager. 

Web  site  comments 

My  sister-in-law  is  1 1 and  she  wants  to  learn  how  to 
operate  a boat  in  Pennsylvania.  Your  site  was  a great  way  for 
her  to  take  her  safety  course  and  exam.  Thanks  for  providing 
such  a great  service.  It  is  nice  when  tax  dollars  are  spent  on 
worthwhile  projects  like  making  safety  information  and  cer- 
tification available  online. — Karl  Diethrick,  via  email. 

We  re  delighted  when  boat  operators,  and  boat  opera- 
tors to  be,  discover  that  taking  a boating  course  is  easy  and 
fun!  To  find  a classroom  course  near  you,  point  your 
browser  to  the  Commission  s web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
Click  on  the  “Boating”  link  on  the  left,  and  then  click  on  a 
link  for  “Boating  Safety  Courses  2002.”  To  take  a course 
online  or  at  home,  from  the  Commission  s main  page  click 
the  link  for  “Boat  Pennsylvania  courses  online.” 

The  law  requires  all  personal  watercraft  operators  to 
pass  a boating  course  and  earn  a Boating  Safety  Education 
Certificate.  Still,  all  boaters  should  take  a course  for  two 
main  reasons:  The  know-how  can  increase  your  safety 

afloat,  and  it  can  increase  the  safety  of  all  on  board  your  boat. 
Furthermore,  your  heightened  skills  and  knowledge  can 
breed  confidence,  which  can  help  you  better  enjoy  your  time 
on  the  water.  Sharpened  boating  skills  might  even  help  you 
be  a better  angler. — Art  Michaels,  Editor. 

Dyberry  dialogue 

I have  been  fishing  the  Pike  and  Wayne  County  area  for 
the  last  35+  years,  and  this  year,  a situation  occurred  on 
opening  day  that  mystified  me.  For  the  last  seven  to  eight 
years,  a small  group  of  very  experienced  trout  fishermen  has 
spent  opening  weekend  at  my  cabin  and  has  started  the 
Pennsylvania  trout  season  on  the  East  Branch  of  Dyberry 
Creek,  in  Wayne  County.  This  waterway  has  always  been 
heavily  stocked,  and  we  almost  always  limit  out,  have  a fish  fry, 
and,  generally  speaking,  enjoy  a very  pleasant  weekend.  The 
rest  of  the  year,  my  friends  and  I basically  practice  catch  and 
release,  particularly  on  the  Delaware  River. 

This  year,  although  the  fishermen  were  present  in  signifi- 
cant numbers  on  the  East  Branch,  as  is  usually  the  case,  and 
fishing  conditions  were  just  about  perfect,  I did  not  see  a fish 
caught,  nor  did  I see  any  fish  in  the  stream  (this  stream  is  very 
small).  And,  I should  mention,  this  involved  three  to  four 
hours  and  coverage  ol  several  miles  of  this  stream  and  the  main 
stem  ol  the  Dyberry. 

I thought  this  situation  to  be  singularly  strange,  consid- 


ering our  knowledge  and  experience  with  these  waters,  so  I 
stopped  and  spoke  to  two  waterways  conservation  officers 
who  assured  me  that  the  East  Branch  was  stocked  as  heavily 
as  it  had  been  historically.  I am  interested  in  whatever  factual 
material  is  available  that  might  shed  some  light  on  this 
situation. — John  T.  McNeill  III,  Sicklerville,  NJ. 

It  is  good  to  hear  that  you  and  your  friends  over  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years  generally  had  an  enjoyable  time  fishing 
the  East  Branch  on  opening  day  weekend,  and  that  you 
almost  always  limit  out.  However,  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  reports  from  other  anglers  and  WCO  Kaneski  portray 
another  picture:  The  apparent  dispersal  of  the  preseason 
plant  of  brook  trout  from  the  stocking  location.  This 
movement  has  been  reported  in  both  the  East  and  West 
branches.  Interestingly  enough,  WCO  Kaneski  reports 
anglers  catching  brook  trout  in  the  main  stem  of  Dyberry 
Creek,  where  only  brown  and  rainbow  trout  are  stocked. 

My  staff  and  I conducted  spring  water  quality  tests  in 
2000,  2001  and  2002  to  determine  if  harsh  spring  runoff 
may  cause  the  trout’s  dispersal.  Results  indicated  that  pH 
and  total  alkalinity  were  suitable  for  brook  trout,  as  well  as 
brown  and  rainbow  trout.  Perhaps  there  is  some  other 
parameter  outside  the  scope  of  our  tests,  causing  the  brook 
trout  to  migrate  from  the  stocking  site.  Therefore,  in  2003, 
we  will  stock  both  brook  and  brown  trout  to  aid  in  our 
assessment. 

Anglers  across  the  state  reported  slow  starts  on  opening 
day  last  year,  particularly  for  those  fishing  in  flowing  waters. 
I,  too,  noted  similar  observations  regarding  angler  catches 
on  Jordan  Creek  in  Allentown,  even  though  I could  see  trout 
swimming  around,  taunting  everyone. — Dave  Arnold,  Area 
5 Fisheries  Manager. 

Editor’s  Note-.  After  publication  of  the  September/October 
2002  issue,  we  received  several  email  messages  from  readers 
with  sharp  eyes  for  regulations.  They  asked  why  the  angler  on 
the  issue’s  front  cover  did  not  display  a fishing  license. 

Even  though  it  appears  as  if  the  angler  wasn’t  displaying 
a license,  he  actually  did — on  his  hat.  The  photographer,  in 
the  boat  with  him,  asked  him  to  remove  his  hat  for  the  picture, 
to  eliminate  the  harsh  shadow  that  would  have  appeared  on 
the  angler’s  face  under  the  hat.  Similar  photographic  circum- 
stances appear  in  the  picture  on  page  8 of  the  same  issue:  The 
angler’s  license  is  displayed  on  his  hat. 

When  possible,  we  try  to  show  pictures  of  anglers  with 
their  licenses  displayed.  But  that’s  not  always  possible  be- 
cause of  the  vantage  point  of  the  photographer,  the  position 
of  the  angler,  the  location  where  the  angler  displays  the 
license,  and  the  size  and  position  of  a fish  the  subject  might 
be  holding.  Similarly,  we  strive  to  picture  only  boaters  who 
are  wearing  properly  fitted  and  sized  life  jackets. 

We  re  glad  that  eagle-eyed  readers  expressed  their  con- 
cerns.— Art  Michaels,  Editor. 
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“This  was  a passion,  and  I had  to  get  it  done,”  said  Sam. 

Get  what  done? 

“Come  on,  I’ll  show  you.” 

The  trip  didn’t  take  long,  about  five  minutes  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  marina  at  North 
East,  in  Erie  County,  heading  east  on  Route  5.  We  turned  left 
into  a dirt  lane,  past  an  old  white  cottage  with  boarded 
windows. 

“That  was  the  caretaker’s  home,”  said  Sam.  “ That  might 
be  torn  down.” 

The  car  bumped  down  the  lane,  through  a tree-studded 
field,  newly  mowed.  To  the  right,  Twentymile  Creek  lay 
behind  a woods  row.  More  woods  edged  a parklike  opening 
to  our  left.  Ahead,  an  orange  truck  was  stopped,  just  off  the 
lane.  Workers  were  trimming  limbs,  picking  up  fallen 
branches  and  mowing.  They  smiled  and  waved,  and  Sam 
waved  back.  The  sign  on  the  side  of  the  truck  said,  “North 


East  Township." 

We  passed  a large  red-sided  building. 

“According  to  the  Township,  that  will  stay,  said  Sam. 
“It  can  be  used  for  storage  and  such.” 

The  lane  ended  because  it  had  to.  Ahead  was  a cluster  of 
tiny  bungalows,  also  white  and  boarded  up.  Like  the  caretaker’s 
cottage,  they  wore  the  look  of  long  disuse. 

“As  part  of  the  Township’s  plan,  these  bungalows  will 
also  be  torn  down,”  said  Sam. 

The  fated  buildings  weren’t  what  we  had  come  to  see. 
They  weren’t  what  was  important  here. 

We  got  out  of  the  car  and  moved  through  an  opening  in 
the  trees  behind  the  cottages.  Suddenly  we  were  on  a bright 
beach.  Lake  Erie  spread  a misty  horizon  to  the  north,  toward 
Canada,  shimmering  dark  blue  far  out.  In  the  middle 
distance,  the  water  was  lighter,  aquamarine.  Whitecaps 
frisked.  The  waves  slapping  the  shore  were  putty-colored. 
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Fish  & Boat  Commissioner  Samuel  M.  Concilia  surveys  the 
Lake  Erie  shoreline  from  the  Twentymile  Creek  public  access 
project.  The  project  conserves  one  of  The  last  parcel^of  Lake 
Erie  undeveloped  beachfront  on  the  Pennsylvania  coast  east  of  " 
the  city  of  Eriz^  - 
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pushed  by  wind  and  churning  with  sand  and  pebbles. 

Sam  pointed  to  the  east,  where  the  beach  curved  into  the 
lake.  Beyond  was  the  mouth  ofTwentymile  Creek,  where  the 
stream  met  journey’s  end.  Crossing  the  beach  to  the  creek 
bank,  we  peered  into  the  glass-clear  flow,  on  its  way  to  the 
rambunctious  lake.  Then  we  gazed  upstream,  toward  Route 
5,  seeing  a peaceful  creek  framed  by  leafy  green. 

“I  think  this  is  just  the  prettiest  stream,”  said  Sam. 

1 his,  the  lakefront  and  the  creek,  is  what  we  had  come  to 
see.  This  was  Sam’s  passion. 

Sam  is  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commissioner  Samuel 
M.  Concilia,  of  North  East.  The  property  we  were  standing 
on  is  part  of  a fisherman’s  tale  with  a successful  conclusion, 
one  that  can  be  told  now  because,  in  large  part,  of  Sam’s 
determination. 

Sam  is  quick  to  redirect  the  thanks  to  others.  “Without 
the  North  East  Township  Board  of  Supervisors,  this  could  not 
have  happened,”  Sam  said.  “The  persistence  of  the  current 
hoard  and  past  board  members  has  characterized  this  coopera- 
tive effort  from  the  start.” 

What  exactly  happened?  Only  the  conservation  of  one  of 
the  last  parcels  of  Lake  Erie  undeveloped  beachfront  on  the 
Pennsylvania  coast  east  of  the  city  of  Erie.  Only  the  preserva- 
tion for  use  by  anglers  and  the  general  public  of  some  1,100 


feet  of  lakeshore  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile  of  the  best 
steelhead  stream  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  role  began  in  1994  in 
Harrisburg.  Governor  Casey  signed  into  law  Act  1994-79, 
which  amended  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  to  ban  gill  nets  for 
commercial  fishing  in  Lake  Erie.  The  law  included  a provi- 
sion to  sell  temporary  Lake  Erie  angling  permits,  costing  $3 
apiece,  to  raise  money  to  pay  recompense  to  gill  net  fishing 
licensees. 

Lake  Erie  fishing  permits  were  sold  from  1995  through 
1 998,  and  the  $940,73 1 taken  in  was  deposited  in  an  account 
in  the  Fish  Fund.  The  gill  net  licensees  were  recompensed, 
according  to  a formula  set  by  law,  and  administrative  costs 
were  settled.  That  left  about  $268,000  with  no  legal  direction 
for  its  use. 

Enter  into  the  tale  a bill  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives,  No.  1482,  introduced  by  Representative 
John  Evans,  an  Erie  County  legislator,  in  May  2001 . Let  a 
little  over  a year  go  by  and  the  bill  is  signed  into  law  as  Act  1 0 1 
of  2002.  The  Act’s  purpose  is  in  its  first  paragraph,  “further 
providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  from  the  special 
Lake  Erie  fishing  permits."  In  other  words,  the  remaining 
$268,000  “shall  be  used  to  acquire  property  and  to  provide 
public  fishing  access  on  or  at  Lake  Erie,  its  tributaries  and 
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Presque  Isle  Bay.” 

That,  said  Sam,  was  the  first  priority,  especially  east  of 
Erie.  Fortunately,  a portion  of  the  mouth  of  Twentymile 
Creek,  near  the  New  York  border,  was  for  sale.  The  North 
East  Township  Supervisors  had  expressed  interest  in  obtain- 
ing the  property  for  years  for  public  use,  but  funding  was  a 
major  obstacle.  The  27-plus-acre  parcel  was  owned  by  an  Erie 
family  and  used  as  a vacation  spot  with  cottage  rentals. 

In  fall  2001,  Sam  approached  the  North  East  Township 
Supervisors  with  the  idea  of  developing  a partnership  and  an 
offer  to  support  the  Township’s  requests  for  funding  assis- 
tance to  secure  access  to  Twentymile  Creek  and  Lake  Erie. 
The  bill  for  disposition  of  the  remaining  Lake  Erie  fishing 
permit  funds  was  moving  in  Harrisburg  and  the  availability  of 
other  money  was  likely.  The  importance  of  Twentymile 
Creek  to  anglers  could  not  be  overstated,  as  well  as  the  need  for 
angler  parking  off  busy  Route  5. 

Sam  said  he  envisions  a broader  plan,  consistent  with  Act 
101  of  2002,  to  enhance  angler  access  in  Erie  County  beyond 
just  the  Twentymile  Creek  site.  The  North  East  Township 
property  is  just  the  first  of  several  Erie  County  partnership 
projects  in  which  the  Commission  hopes  to  participate. 

On  July  25,  2002,  a ceremonial  check  for  $100,000  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission's  Lake  Erie  Fund 


was  presented  to  North  East  Township  for  the  Twentvmile 
Creek  public  access  project.  Township  officials,  legislators, 
media  and  Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangclo 
were  there,  as  was  Sam.  Sam  gave  high  marks  especially  to 
State  Representative  Evans  and  state  senators  Jane  Earll  and 
Bob  Robbins  for  their  help,  as  well  as  supervisors  Dennis 
Culver,  Julia  Gorniak  and  Roy  Thomson,  and  former  super- 
visor Frank  Fenton,  for  their  foresight.  He  also  credited  the 
former  owner’s  family  heirs,  who  shared  the  desire  to  preserve 
the  property  as  open  space  and  angling  access. 

The  money  the  ceremonial  check  represented  can  be 
applied  by  the  township  not  only  to  the  initial  propern- 
purchase,  but  also  to  other  potential  stream-related  acquisi- 
tions, Sam  said. 

Where  would  the  rest  of  the  site  acquisition  money  come 
from?  The  North  East  Township  Supen-isors  are  seeking 
funding  from  several  sources,  Sam  said.  One  source  that  came 
through  generously  was  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Pro- 
gram, administered  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  PA  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection.  The  money  came  from  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration’s  Office  of 
Ocean  and  Coastal  Resource  Management.  The  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Program  had  previously  designated  the 
mouth  of  Twentymile  Creek  as  in  need  of  public  protection. 


This  artwork  adorned  the  1 995  trout/salmon  permit.  The  steelhead  were  painted  by  artist  Terry  Doughty.  The 
Twentymile  Creek  Access  lets  anglers  reach  the  best  steelhead  stream  in  eastern  Erie  County. 


The  natural  setting  will  be 
maintained  for  hiking,  picnicking, 
environmental  education  and,  of 
course,  fishing.  The  public  will 
be  invited  to  participate  and  help 
flesh  out  the  concept. 
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The  other  major  source  of  money  for  the  initial 
Twentymile  Creek  acquisition  was  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  (DCNR)  Com- 
munity Conservation  Partnership  Grant  Program.  With 
$320,000  from  DCNR  and  a matching  amount  from  Coastal 
Zone  Management,  and  with  the  contribution  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Lake  Erie  Fund, 
North  East  Township  secured  the  deed  to  the  Twentymile 
Creek  site. 

What’s  the  next  step?  An  angler  parking  lot  was  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  in  time  for  the  fall  2002  steelhead  run. 
Sam  has  approached  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
draft  a stream  enhancement  program  for  the  creek,  and  the 
FishAmerica  Foundation  has  been  contacted  for  a grant  for 
that  work.  As  for  what  else  will  be  on  the  property,  Sam  said 
the  township  envisions  passive-recreational  development. 


“It  won’t  be  an  amusement  park,”  said  Sam.  “Everyone 
is  concerned  that  all  subsequent  activities  planned  by  the 
township  will  enhance  the  aesthetics  of  the  whole  site  as  they 
currently  exist.” 

So  the  natural  setting  will  be  maintained  for  hiking, 
picnicking,  environmental  education  and,  of  course,  fishing. 
The  public  will  be  invited  to  participate  and  help  flesh  out  the 
concept. 

And  what  about  the  remaining  $ 1 68,000  in  the  Lake  Erie 
fund? 

“Now  that  news  of  the  Twentymile  Creek  project  is 
getting  out,”  said  Sam,  “I  expect  that  will  bring  out  other 
requests  for  land  acquisition  and  securing  angler  access.  We 
have  some  things  in  the  works  already,”  he  confided. 

When  they  gel,  you’ll  read  their  story  here,  too.  Q 
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Raystown  f.afre  Walleye  foac/ers 


by  WCO  Corey  L.  Britcher, 

Southern  Huntingdon  County 

Raystown  Lake  is  known  for  its  large  population  of  walleyes, 
which  are  often  hard  to  catch.  What  is  not  known  by  many 
is  that  early  in  the  spring,  these  fish  seek  a place  to  spawn. 
Many  walleyes  travel  up  Great  Trough  Creek  only  to  find 
their  plight  hampered  by  an  old  dam  in  Trough  Creek  State 
Park.  This  barrier  creates  a marvel  for  many  onlookers,  who 
come  from  all  over  to  see  the  hundreds  of  fish  pooled  there 
every  night.  Occasionally,  the  temptation  of  these  large  fish 
is  just  too  much  for  some  people,  so  we  spend  many  hours 
watching  over  this  great  resource. 

We  had  already  apprehended  a few  people  for  taking  the 
trapped  fish.  However,  because  we 
knew  that  there  were  some  hardcore 
poachers,  and  based  on  information 
we  had  heard  from  concerned  sports- 
men, we  planned  one  last  detail  for 
Saturday,  April  6,  2002. 

A cold  front  arrived  on  that 
Saturday  night.  With  temperatures 
dipping,  Blair  County  WCO  Craig 
Garman  and  several  Game  Com- 
mission deputies  set  up  the  area’s 
surveillance.  Shortly  after  midnight 
on  April  7,  the  second  shift,  com- 
prised of  WCO  Alan  Robinson, 

D WCO  Chris  Skipper  and  me,  took 
over.  WCO  Garman  had  indicated 
that  not  one  person  came  to  look  at 
the  walleyes  from  9 p.m.  on. 

It  was  cold  and  dark  that  night, 
and  around  4 a.m.,  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  idea  of  calling  it  quits.  But 
we  didn’t  want  to  leave  and  miss  any 
potential  poachers,  so  we  decided  to 
stay.  It  was  the  right  choice. 

Just  before  6 a.m.,  we  noticed 
headlights  entering  the  area.  As  we 
watched  from  our  location,  the  ve- 
hicle traveled  to  the  gate  below  the 

ice  mine,  a cave  where  ice  used  to  be  stored,  deliberately 
checking  for  vehicles.  The  vehicle  then  entered  the  parking 
area.  One  of  the  occupants  got  out  and  crossed  the  bridge, 
again  checking  the  area  for  potential  hiding  officers.  Then, 
as  quickly  as  it  had  arrived,  the  truck  departed  with  all  its 
passengers.  We  were  worried  that  they  may  have  seen 
something  and  would  not  be  back.  We  sat  patiently  for  what 
seemed  like  an  eternity,  but  after  five  minutes,  the  truck 
returned.  Again  it  checked  the  gated  area  before  entering  the 
parking  area.  This  time,  two  occupants  carrying  what 


Illegally  caught  walleyes  recovered  from  Raystown 
Lake  prosecution.  Each  individual  paid  more  than 
$300  in  fines  and  costs,  and  both  had  their  fishing 
privileges  revoked  for  two  years.  At  left  is  DWCO 
Chris  Skipper  with  WCO  Corey  L.  Britcher. 


appeared  to  be  nets  headed  to  the  stream. 

Now,  with  the  adrenalin  keeping  us  warm,  we  began  to 
act.  I had  DWCO  Skipper  return  to  the  patrol  vehicle  in  case 
the  poachers  reached  their  vehicle  and  ran  before  we  could 
stop  them.  Then  WCO  Robinson  and  I circled  the  truck  to 
make  sure  there  wasn’t  a third  person  acting  as  a lookout. 
With  this  accomplished,  we  took  up  a position  where  we 
could  stop  the  two  as  they  returned  to 
their  truck. 

We  watched  the  two  appear  out  of 
the  darkness  at  6:10  a.m.  earning 
feedbags  over  their  shoulders.  One  was 
also  carrying  a frog  gig.  As  they  placed 
their  overloaded  and  still-flopping  bags 
into  the  truck  bed,  WCO  Robinson 
and  I came  out  of  the  darkness  and 
identified  ourselves  as  state  officers. 
We  ordered  both  individuals  to  show 
us  their  hands.  As  we  neared  the  truck, 
WCO  Robinson  noticed  a rifle  on  the 
front  seat  of  the  truck  and  yelled  “gun, 
partner.”  We  then  quickly  handcuffed 
and  searched  both  men.  Both  had 
mobile  radios  that  they  probably  used 
during  their  first  trip  into  the  area. 
After  securing  the  area,  we  recovered 
1 8 illegal  walleyes,  all  gigged  right  be- 
hind the  head.  The  biggest  fish  weighed 
about  1 0 pounds,  the  smallest,  about  6 
pounds. 

We  cited  the  two  individuals  for 
the  illegal  fish.  Both  received  addi- 
tional citations  for  fishing  in  approved 
trout  waters  during  the  closed  period, 
and  for  using  an  unlawful  device.  Both 
pleaded  guilty,  and  each  paid  over  $300  in  fines  and  costs. 
Both  individuals  also  had  their  fishing  privileges  revoked  tor 
two  years. 

This  detail  was  a perfect  example  of  time  and  effort 
paying  off.  Unfortunately,  we  as  conservation  officers  do  not 
catch  every  poacher.  However,  we  will  continue  to  put  forth 
the  time  and  effort. O 
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Walleyes 

by  Vic  Attar  do 
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Ask  99  out  of  1 00  Pennsylvania  anglers  which  fish  they  think 
of  first  when  considering  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  I'd  be 
willing  to  bet  your  house  the  answer  is  “smallmouth  bass.” 
Indeed,  the  main  stem  Susquehanna  River  and  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  are  the  best  mini-mouth  waters  in  the 
state,  and  perhaps  the  entire  East  Coast. 

As  far  as  other  fish  species  are  concerned,  the  Susquehanna 
River  is  also  not  too  shabby.  A few  of  the  less  glamorous  types 
such  as  catfish  and  certain  panfish,  and  even  some  more 
glamorous  goblins,  particularly  muskies,  and  in  the  lower 
river,  striped  bass,  are  worth  pursuing. 

All  that  said.  I’d  be  willing  to  bet  your  house  again  that 
one  of  the  last  fish  anglers  think  of  when  talking  about  the 
Susquehanna  is  the  walleye.  Truly,  the  river  is  not  busting  at 
the  seams  with  marble  eyes,  as  it  is  with  smallmouths.  But  in 
the  right  habitat,  walleyes  are  indeed  a large  slice  of  the 
population  pie. 

As  for  size,  few  anglers  are  going  to  catch  a limit  of  trophy 
fish,  yet  there  are  actually  walleyes  as  weighty  as  1 0 pounds, 
and  perhaps  a bit  better,  swimming  in  selected  sites  on  the 
river. 

For  several  years,  walleye  recruitment — the  number  of 
hatched  fish — has  been  quite  good  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  particularly  in  portions  of  the  North  Branch.  In  recent 


times,  the  explosion  ofwalleyes  on  the  North  Branch  was  first 
noticed  in  1995.  Previously,  the  number  of  walleyes  taken 
during  electrofishing  studies  was  about  30  or  40  per  hour. 
But  as  things  got  going,  catch  rates  as  high  as  2 1 2 walleyes  per 
hour  were  recorded  at  T unkhannock,  Wyoming  County,  and 
156  per  hour  at  Wysox,  Bradford  County.  The  catch  rate 
near  the  Commission’s  Union  Access,  Luzerne  County,  was 
329  per  hour. 

According  to  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Area  Fisheries 
Manager  Bob  Moase,  good  walleye  reproduction  has  been 
documented  in  the  North  Branch  in  ’95,  97,  ’99  and  2001. 
Production  was,  unfortunately,  low  in  ’96,  '98  and  2000. 
Such  fluctuation  in  a natural  population  is  not  uncommon. 

“The  200 1 year  class  will  start  to  enter  the  fishery  as  legal 
individuals  in  2003  with  the  majority  reaching  15  inches  in 
2004,”  Moase  said.  “For  the  winter  of  2002  and  spring  of 
2003,  I expect  to  see  the  majority  of  the  legal  fish  from  the 
1999  year  class.  These  fish  should  be  in  the  15-  to  20-inch 
range.  Anglers  should  see  a decline  in  the  numbers  of  1 2-inch 
to  1 4-inch  fish  because  the  2000  year  class  was  quite  poor.” 

According  to  Moase  and  Warmwater  Unit  Leader  Bob 
Lorantas,  the  North  Branch  contains  good  thermal  habitat — 
that  is,  coolwater  throughout  the  spring  and  good  spawning 
substrate.  These  factors  contribute  to  the  natural  reproduc- 
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The  Commission  documented  good  walleye  reproduction  in  the 
North  Branch  in  ’95,  ’97,  ’99  and  2002.  For  the  winter  of 
2002  and  spring  of 2003,  the  majority  of  the  1 999  year  class 
walleyes  should  be  1 5 to  20  inches. 


“Walleye,”  by  George  La  Vanish,  is  the  first  in  a series  of  limited-edition  prints  in  the  Commission’s  new  “Game  Fish  Series.”  The  original 
image  size  is  6.5  inches  by  9 inches.  Limited-edition  patches  in  3-inch  and  6-inch  sizes  are  also  available.  Contact  the  publisher,  Wilderness 
Editions,  at  RR  3,  Box  1 13 A,  Tyrone,  PA  16686,  or  visit  the  publisher's  web  site:  www.wildernesseditions.com.  The  phone  number  is  800- 


355-7645. 


tion  and  good  fishing. 

However,  the  North  Branch  is  not  the  only  section  of  the 
river  where  there  is  a solid  population  and  where  anglers 
report  good  success.  In  Sunbury,  Lake  Augusta  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  is  a hotspot.  Fisherlolk  regularly  catch 
marble  eyes  over  5 pounds  above  and  below  the  inflatable 
dam.  Other  hotspots  are  the  “lakes”  of  the  lower  Susquehanna: 
Clarke,  Aldred  and  Conowingo. 

Lorantas  notes  that  available  habitat  in  the  river’s  main 
stem,  including  the  power  dam  pools,  does  not  contain  the 
thermal  habitat  essential  for  good  walleye  reproduction. 
Consequently,  a stocking  program  has  been  in  existence  for 
over  two  decades.  An  annual  average  of  25  million  walleye  fry 
have  been  stocked  in  the  main  branch  over  the  past  seven 
years. 

One  angler  who  has  benefited  from  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  walleyes  on  the  Susquehanna  is  guide  Lance  Dunham. 
Dunham’s  bread  and  butter  in  the  Bradford  County  region  of 
the  North  Branch  is  smallmouths.  His  strawberry  jam  is  the 


walleye. 

Dunham  has  guided  on  the  river  for  over  20  years  and 
meticulously  gained  knowledge  of  its  wily  ways.  Certainly, 
there’s  a lot  to  learn  about  this  fish  before  one  catches  it  with 
some  regularity. 

One  of  the  key  factors  to  nabbing  good  numbers  of  fall- 
season  walleyes,  Dunham  says,  is  water  temperature. 

“The  water  temperature  has  to  drop  below  70  degrees  for 
walleyes  to  get  active,”  he  noted,  as  we  drifted  the  15  miles 
between  the  Wysox  Access  and  Terrytown.  “Usually  we  see 
good  fishing  between  mid-October  right  up  until  the  river 
freezes.” 

As  anyone  who  regularly  pursues  old  marble  eyes  has 
probably  learned,  walleyes  are  weather-oriented.  Sunny-day 
fishing  is  usually  slow,  while  unpleasant  conditions  produce 
better  results. 

“The  rule  of  thumb  up  here  is  that  the  worse  you  feel,  the 
better  the  bite,”  Dunham  said. 

For  those  familiar  with  the  rock-strewn  shallows  of  the 
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Susquehanna  River  near  Harrisburg,  the  structure  of  the 
upper  North  Branch  may  come  as  a big  surprise.  Aside  from 
the  “lake”  region  of  the  lower  Susquehanna,  the  main 
branch  has  few  deep,  long  pools.  The  North  Branch  is  just 
the  opposite.  In  Bradford  County,  the  river  is  often  deeper 
and  slower.  Pools  are  plentiful,  and  exposed  mid-channel 
rocks  are  not.  Around  Harrisburg,  the  Susquehanna  runs 
almost  in  a straight  line.  Looking  up  and  down  river,  you 
can  see  a long,  long  stretch  of  water.  But  on  the  upper  North 
Branch,  the  river  twists  and  turns  like  a trout  stream.  This 
riverine  construction  produces  good  habitat  for  walleyes. 

As  Dunham  and  I continued  our  drift,  we  came  to  a 
long  rock  wall  along  a west-facing  bank.  The  manmade 
barrier  tilted  at  a steep  angle  to  bolster  a wooded  hillside.  At 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  the  hand-cut  rocks  spilled  out  several 
yards  into  the  river.  A slow-moving  channel  pushed  against 
the  bank.  At  his  direction,  I cast  a jig 
with  a curlytail  grub  into  the  flow. 

With  the  fast-action  tip  of  the  spin- 
ning rod,  I could  feel  the  jig  as  it  ticked 
along  the  bottom.  It  didn’t  have  to  go 
very  far. 

Feeling  a light  pull  through  the 
handle,  I gave  the  rod  a quick,  but 
gentle,  hookset.  The  line  took  off 
downstream  and  I maintained  an  easy 
pressure  on  the  fish  as  it  swam  ahead 
of  the  boat.  What  I saw  next  came  as 


the  snaggly  toothed  fish.  His  only  lure  is  a jig. 

During  the  fall,  and  before  the  river  freezes,  he  uses  a 
roundhead  jig  with  various  baits  and  plastics.  Primarily,  he 
adds  a 2-inch  to  2.5-inch  fathead  minnow  to  the  jig.  When 
using  a small  fathead,  he  first  likes  to  thread  a 3-inch  curlytail 
grub  onto  the  hook  shank.  His  favorite  fall  colors  are  all- 
chartreuse or  a pumpkinseed/chartreuse  grub.  To  attract  late- 
season  walleyes,  Dunham  also  uses  a large  shiner  on  a jig. 
When  he  adds  a 3-  or  4-inch  shiner,  he  doesn’t  use  a soft- 
plastic  tail. 

For  the  record,  when  spring  fishing,  Dunham  prefers  a 
chartreuse  jig  with  half  a live  worm  threaded  on  the  shank. 

With  all  the  moderately  moving  pools  I saw  on  the  North 
Branch,  I’d  be  tempted  to  throw  a couple  of  lures  that  have 
worked  for  me  in  similiar  river  conditions.  For  certain,  I’d 
make  the  fish  look  at  a No.  5 Countdown  Rapala  and  Rebel 


During  the  full,  before  the  river  freezes,  try  roundhead  jigs  with  baits  and 
plastics.  One  productive  combo  is  a small  fathead  minnow  with  a 3-inch 
curlytail  grub  in  chartreuse  or  pumpkinseed/chartreuse. 


a surprise. 

Pushed  by  the  current,  the  boat 
got  closer  to  the  wall.  The  water  was 
only  a few  feet  deep  and  crystal-clear.  I 
was  watching  my  line  where  it  entered 
the  river  and  there,  below  the  visible 
mono,  was  a large  pod  of  fish,  all  wall- 
eyes. They  were  hanging  tight  along 
the  rocks,  facing  the  bank.  I could 
make  only  a quick  estimate,  but  I think 
I saw  about  20  fish. 

As  the  current  sailed  on,  we  drifted 
below  the  wall  and  without  too  much 
trouble  I lifted  my  hooked  walleye  into 
the  boat.  It  measured  some  1 5 inches. 
Then  I told  Dunham  what  I had  seen. 

“That’s  pretty  typical,"  he  said. 
“They  set  up  in  the  trough  next  to  the 
bank.  Baitfish  go  into  the  rocks  and  the 
walleyes  chase  the  minnows  into  the 
shoreline.” 

He  made  it  sound  as  if  he  had  seen 
it  a hundred  times  before,  and  he  prob- 
ably had. 

Dunham  is  Mister  Simplicity  when 
it  comes  to  North  Branch  baits.  He 
doesn’t  throw  spinners  or  crankbaits  at 
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North  Branch 
Susquehanna  River 
Accesses 


1.  Sayre  Access 

2.  Wysox  Access 

3.  Terrytown  Access 

4.  Tunkhannock  Access 

5.  Tunkhannock  Borough 
Park  Access 

6.  Whites  Ferry  Access 

7.  West  Falls  Access 

8.  Apple  Tree  Road  Access 

9.  Union  Access 

10.  Bloomsburg  Access 

11.  Danville  Access 

12.  Northumberland  Access 


The  Susquehanna  River  is  rich  in  crayfish,  and  walleyes  feed  on  them 
occasionally.  For  these  reasons,  walleyes  will  strike  crayfish-style 
crankbaits. 


Jointed  Minnow.  The  Tennessee  Shad  color  has  worked  for 
me  in  other  sections  of  the  Susquehanna  and  in  rivers  from 
Quebec  to  Minnesota.  Along  the  rock  walls,  I’d  also  make 
them  try  to  refuse  a Cotton  Cordell  Shallow  Wally  Diver, 
CF6,  in  Super  Shad  or  Glory  Green,  and  the  Cordell  Sus- 
pending Wally  Diver,  CS6,  in  Fire  Face  Clown. 

When  fishing  lor  Susquehanna  River  walleyes,  don’t 
forget  the  use  of  crayfish-style  crankbaits.  The  Susky  is  rich 
in  crayfish  and  walleyes  feed  on  them  at  certain  times.  Most 
of  the  hard  crayfish  baits  move  like  no  natural  I’ve  ever  seen, 
but  their  ability  to  take  fall  walleyes  on  the  river  is  undeniable. 
My  favorites  have  been  Luhr-Jensen’s  Klawdad  in  olive  and 
Rebel  Crawfish  in  Softshell  Crawfish  and  Cajun  Crawdad 
colors.  0 

Wnuk's  Walleye  Wisdom 

Fish  & Boat  Commission  biologist  Rob  Wnuk  has  a 
sound  take  on  Susquehanna  River  walleyes.  “Fishing  for  big 
walleyes  on  the  North  Branch  generally  begins  in  late  No- 
vember or  early  December,  and  seems  to  peak  during  the 
coldest  months.  Fish  can  be  taken  in  any  of  the  deep  holes, 
particularly  at  the  confluence  of  larger  tributary  streams. 

“Some  specific  spots  include  the  Shickshinny  bridge,  the 
Commission’s  Union  Access,  and  at  the  confluence  of 
Tunkhannock  and  Bowman  creeks  with  the  river.” — VA. 
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Before  you  stow  your  gear  until  spring,  take  the  time  to  care  for  your 
most  important  fishing  companion — your  reel.  Even  if  your  buddy 
leads  you  to  his  secret  bass  spot,  you  couldn’t  catch  the  big  one 
without  your  reel  working  well.  The  following  simple  maintenance 


steps  are  designed  for  spinning  reels.  Regardless  of  the  type,  your  reel 
should  be  periodically  cleaned,  lubed  and  oiled.  Consult  your 
owner’s  manual  or  contact  the  manufacturer  for  additional 
information  on  how  to  keep  your  reel  ready  to  fight  the  hig  one! 


Clean  the  exterior  of 

YOUR  REEL  WITH  SOAP 
AND  WATER  BEFORE 
DISASSEMBLY. 


You  WILL  need: 

• Cotton  Swabs 

• Paper  Towels  or  Rags 

• Light  Household  Oil,  Reel  Grease, 
Penetrating  Oil 

• Appropriate  Screwdrivers 

• Schematics  (Diagram)  of  the  Reel,  If 
Available 


ANTI-REVERSE 

LEVER 


DRAG 

KNOB 


HANDLE 


SPOOL 


Spool 


1 . Remove  the  spool. 

2.  Use  a cotton  swab  to  clean 
any  dirt  or  grease  from  the 
spool  shaft  and  the  spool. 

3.  Place  a drop  of  oil  on  the  base 
of  the  spool  shaft,  and  lightly  oil 
any  visible  ball  bearings. 

4.  Add  a small  amount  of 
penetrating  oil  or  similar 
lubricant  to  the  drag  discs  in  the 
spool  to  prevent  rust. 

5.  Reinstall  the  spool. 


Handle  and  gears 


1.  Remove  the  handle  and  body  plate  (side)  of  the  reel. 

2.  Clean  the  gears,  body  and  handle  with  a cotton  swab. 

3.  Place  a very  small  amount  of  grease  on  the  reel  gears  if 
they  are  dry. 

4-  Apply  a small  amount  of  oil  to  the  handle  shaft. 

5.  Reinstall  the  body  plate  and  handle. 

6.  Wipe  off  any  excess  oil  or  grease  from  the  reel’s  exterior. 


Tip:  The  line  on  your  reel  is  the  connection  to  the  fish, 
Replace  old  line  before  you  begin  the  next  season. 


photo-Russ  Gettig 
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by  WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County 


The  lack  of  early  ice  fishing  this  year  allowed  time  to  catch 
up  with  everyday  duties,  including  writing  and  filing  re- 
ports, and  processing  citations  and  warrants,  although  we 
still  apprehended  some  fishing  and  boating  law  violators. 
Reports  are  vital  at  times  and  may  be  accompanied  by  filing 
criminal  charges  against  a violator.  Once  these  charges  are 
filed,  there  is  a large  “paper  trail”  until  the  case  is  completely 
closed,  either  by  a gu  ilty  plea  or  verdict,  or  occasionally  a not- 
guilty  verdict  or  dismissal  ol  the  charges.  The  paperwork  is 
critical  in  tracking  and  recording  the  status  of  any  case.  Most 
cases  are  usually  over  in  a week  or  so,  but  some  cases  can  stay 
in  the  “pending”  file  lor  years. 

This  is  also  the  time  when  I review  dozens  of  special- 
activity  permit  applications  for  the  next  year. 

We  also  conducted  a short  program  for  the  Honesdale 
High  School  hunting  and  fishing  club.  I showed  the 
students  some  of  the  equipment  we  use  during  the  normal 
course  of  the  season.  The  program  also  included  an  expla- 
nation of  all  the  items  on  my  duty  belt  (firearm,  handcuffs, 
ASP  baton,  OC  pepper  spray  and  extra  magazines).  Then  I 
discussed  the  use  ol  binoculars,  and  the  ability  we  have  to  see 
for  hundreds  of  yards  with  a spotting  scope.  During  night 
operations,  a flashlight  is  a must,  and  when  we  want  to 
remain  hidden,  we  use  a night-vision  scope. 

We  then  discussed  some  of  the  more  unique  items  we 
use.  I drew  a smile  from  just  about  everyone  when  I asked 
them  to  imagine  getting  paid  to  wear  hip  boots,  don  a fishing 
vest  and  carry  a fishing  pole.  Regularly  we  also  use  detailed 
maps,  plastic  sample  jars,  cameras  and  even  a video  recorder. 
1 explained  the  use  of  all  the  items  and  when  and  why  we  use 
them. 

We  also  became  involved  in  a few  interesting  and 
unusual  incidents.  First,  I received  a telephone  call  from 
New  York  State  Department  of  Environmental  Conserva- 


tion (DEC)  officers  Jim  Milewski  and  Rick  Warner  concern- 
ing illegal  transportation  of  hard  clams  through  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  state.  Through  a coordinated  interstate  effort, 
we  adciressed  more  than  two  dozen  violations. 

Fishing  and  boating  activity  slowed  and  hunting  activity 
increased.  We  spent  several  days  assisting  my  Game  Commis- 
sion counterpart,  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer  Frank  Dooley. 
These  patrols  were  diverse,  including  night  patrols  to  deter 
“jack-lighters.”  These  patrols  frequently  lasted  into  the  early 
morning  hours  and  were  concentrated  in  an  area  where 
evidence  of  night  hunting  has  been  found  or  from  reports 
from  concerned  sportsmen. 

We  also  received  a report  concerning  the  illegal  draining 
(draw-down)  ol  a pond,  causing  a sediment  pollution.  Un- 
fortunately, we  received  the  report  nearly  a week  after  the 
incident  allegedly  occurred,  and  we  were  unable  to  prosecute 
because  of  a lack  of  evidence. 

We  planned  an  ice  safety  program  with  Don  Jacobs  of  the 
TV  show  PA  Outdoor  Life.  National  Park  Service  Ranger 
Larry  Neal  assisted.  We  cut  a hole  into  a frozen  lake,  and  Don 
got  a firsthand  look  at  what  a person  who  has  fallen  through 
the  ice  experiences.  We  demonstrated  the  proper  procedures 
for  prevention  and  survival,  as  well  as  providing  a look  at  the 
effects  of  hypothermia  and  how  they  vary  from  person  to 
person.  Most  importantly,  we  emphasized  the  idea  that 
wearing  a life  jacket  while  on  the  ice  may  save  your  life.  The 
show  was  broadcast  in  a viewing  area  encompassing  all  of 

Editor's  note:  This 
“WCO  Diary  ” is 
WCO  Dave  Kaneski ’s 
last  contribution  to 
this  column.  Special 
thanks  to  WCO  Dave 
Kaneski  for  his  two 
years  of  writing  these 
articles.  In  the 
January /February 
2003  issue,  WCO 
Clyde  Warner  will 
begin  writing  “WCO 
Diary.  ” 


WCO  Dave  Kaneski 


northeast  and  central  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  HEART  OF  ANGLING  ETHICS 

by  Tim  Trainer 


Three  incidents  I witnessed  while  fishing  lor  steelhead  in  the 
Lake  Erie  tributaries  during  the  past  year  have  spurred  my 
thinking  on  fishing  etiquette.  Although  all  ol  these  incidents 
occurred  while  steelhead  fishing,  the  ethics  considerations 
they  prompted  can  be  applied  anywhere. 

• My  older  brother  and  I had  my  12-year-old  son  and 
his  friend  in  tow  on  their  first  steelhead  trip  last  year.  High 
water  throughout  the  tribs  prompted  us  to  stop  by  the 
Walnut  Creek  Access,  which  includes  concrete  walls  that 
provide  shelter  from  the  muddy  stream  waters  and  easy 
access  to  fishable  water.  We  left  the  boys  in  the  car  in  the 
parking  lot  while  my  brother  and  I walked  to  the  water  to 
check  the  action. 

As  we  made  our  way  to  the  marina,  we  were  initially 
excited  to  see  the  sharp  bend  in  one  angler’s  noodle  rod. 
However,  what  we  witnessed  next  shocked  us  and  led  to  our 
speedy  departure. 

Two  guys  were  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  heated 
arguments  I have  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  witness.  One  of 


the  men  had  a fish  on  and  apparently  had  asked  the  other  to 
net  it.  I he  water’s  surlace  is  a good  five  feet  down  Irom  the 
top  of  the  concrete  wall  at  the  marina,  requiring  a long- 
handled  net  to  land  a fish.  Apparently,  the  guy  with  the  net 
took  offense  to  the  other  angler’s  success  in  an  area  he  was 
fishing,  as  if  he  owned  the  fish  and  the  water,  and  refused  to 
lend  his  net  to  the  guy  with  the  fish  on.  Another  angler  fishing 
on  the  other  side  ol  the  marina  ran  over  with  his  net  to  help 
his  fellow  angler  and  net  the  fish. 

Once  the  fish  was  pulled  Irom  the  water,  the  argument 
erupted  into  a series  of  curses  and  insults  like  none  I had  heard 
before.  These  salty  salvos  were  more  than  offensive.  1 felt 
ashamed  and  embarrassed  for  the  behavior  ol  both  these  men, 
who  should  have  known  better,  and  expressed  a sigh  of  relief 
that  my  son  and  his  friend  had  stayed  in  the  car.  I'm  certainly 
glad  they  didn’t  have  to  witness  these  verbal  assaults. 

As  we  left  the  marina  area,  we  passed  a Fish  & Boat 
Commission  waterways  conservation  officer  speeding  down 
the  access  road  with  his  emergency  lights  flashing.  Both  my 
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brother  and  I were  glad  someone  had  the  courage  to  take  out 
his  cell  phone  and  report  this  despicable  behavior,  a clear  case 
of  disorderly  conduct. 

• On  another  outing,  my  brother  and  I were  catching  fish 
in  the  Elk  Creek  area  known  as  the  “mud  hole.”  We  were 
having  a blast  when  we  noticed  a floating  fly  line  come 
shooting  down  directly  in  front  of  us.  A fly  fisherman, 
probably  emboldened  by  our  success,  had  waded  into  the 
head  of  the  hole  and  cast  his  line  downstream,  directly  in  front 
of  us  and  the  anglers  on  each  side  and  across  the  stream, 
making  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  any  anglers  surround- 
ing the  hole  to  cast.  He  seemed  determined  to  be  rude,  so  we 
decided  to  find  another  spot. 

• The  third  incident  occurred  when  my  brother  hooked 
a fish,  and  an  angler  across  the  stream  snagged  his  line. 
Initially,  a tug  of  war  took  place  with  both  anglers  thinking 
they  had  the  fish.  When  it  became  clear  that  the  other  angler’s 
presentation  was  not  in  the  fish’s  mouth  but  hooked  onto  my 
brother’s  line,  my  brother  asked  him  to  let  out  line  so  he  could 
land  the  fish.  The  other  angler  indicated  that  he  was  not 
inclined  to  do  so,  and  while  he  started  to  argue,  I quickly 
scooped  the  fighting  fish  with  the  net. 

When  it  was  clear  that  the  other  angler’s  presentation 
rested  at  the  end  of  my  brother’s  rod  in  a giant  “bird’s  nest,” 
he  finally  let  out  some  line,  adding,  “Don’t  cut  my  line!”  My 
brother  cut  his  own  line  and  let  the  other  guy  real  in  the 
massive  tangle. 


Fishing  is  a privilege 

These  incidents  caused  me  to  consider  social  interaction 
among  anglers,  the  vast  majority  of  which  are  enjoyable, 
positive,  chummy,  “chew-the-fat”  conversations  marked  by  a 
few  animated  fish  tales  and  plenty  of  smiles  and  laughs.  But 
there  are  the  experiences  I mentioned,  the  clear,  obvious 
examples  of  the  opposite  of  fun.  It’s  easy  to  see  how  many 
anglers  who  suffer  through  such  unpleasant  circumstances 
could  become  jaded  and  resist  interactions  with  other  anglers. 
In  this  time  of  growing  litigiousness,  road  rage  and  human 
disconnects,  more  people  unfortunately  are  apt  to  ignore  and 
avoid  other  anglers  than  not.  That’s  sad. 

Fishing  has  always  had  its  social  aspects,  and  even  more 
so  in  the  modern  world.  The  growing  number  of  anglers  and 
increased  interest  in  fishing  are  great  for  the  sport,  but  they 
also  put  more  people  on  the  streams  and  lakes  where  they 
interact  regularly.  The  interplay  among  anglers  parallels 
human  behavior  in  all  social  activities. 

As  in  life,  fishing  etiquette  involves  respect:  Respect  for 
yourself,  for  the  fish,  for  landowners,  for  the  environment  and 
for  your  fellow  anglers.  The  golden  rule  of  “do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  others  do  unto  you”  applies  on  the  water  as 
much  as  anywhere  else. 

Fishing,  after  all,  is  a privilege,  not  a right.  I believe  that 
the  license  affirms  one’s  intention  to  respect  the  fishing 
regulations  of  the  Commonwealth — and  part  of  that  privi- 


Ifyou  feel  compelled  to  report  an  alleged  violation,  obtain  information  like  a person’s  description,  fishing  license  number,  vehicle 
license  plate  number,  and  time  and  place  of  the  alleged  violation.  Report  this  information  to  a waterways  conservation  officer,  or 
call  it  in  to  the  regional  law  enforcement  office.  If  you  take  such  steps,  be  prepared  to  appear  in  court  as  a witness. 
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Offer  assistance,  such  as  netting  a fish,  bat  first  make  sare  to  ask  if  the  angler  wants  help.  Most  people  will  gladly  accept  help, 
bat  some  anglers  prefer  to  do  it  all  themselves.  It’s  certainly  courteous  to  offer  assistance,  and  gracious  to  accept  it. 


lege  is  having  the  opportunity  to  meet,  converse  and  enjoy  the 
company  of  other  anglers  on  and  off  the  water.  It  all  starts 
with  respect. 

Etiquette  dos  and  don'ts 

Here  are  some  reminders  for  interacting  with  other 
anglers  in  a way  that  keeps  fishing  fun  and  enjoyable  for  all. 

How  should  an  angler  conduct  himself  ? An  angler  on  the 
water  should  behave  as  he  would  in  his  workplace,  home, 
place  of  worship  or  neighborhood.  Being  outdoors  is  no 
excuse  for  boorish,  rude  or  disorderly  conduct. 

When  is  an  angler  crowding  another  angler?  When  he 
imposes  on  another  angler’s  ability  to  fish.  If  you  think 
someone  is  crowding  you,  take  your  fishing  elsewhere  and 
refrain  from  attempting  to  fish  water  that  is  already  sur- 
rounded by  anglers.  There’s  plenty  of  other  water  to  fish. 

Is  it  OK  to  offer  assistance,  such  as  netting  another  angler ’s 
fish?  Yes,  but  first  make  sure  to  ask  if  the  angler  wants  help. 
Some  anglers  prefer  to  do  it  all  themselves.  It’s  certainly 
courteous  to  offer  assistance,  and  gracious  to  accept  it. 


What’s  the  proper  way  to  untangle  lines ? The  angler  closest 
to  the  snag  should  reel  in  and  untangle  the  lines,  if  possible. 
The  angler  farther  away  should  release  line.  If  the  snag  is  too 
difficult  to  untangle,  cut  the  reeled-in  line  (but  ask  first)  and 
allow  the  other  angler  to  retrieve  his  presentation  and  the  line 
he  released. 

Should  you  inform  a fellow  angler  of  a possible  violation? 
No.  If  you  feel  compelled  to  report  an  alleged  violation, 
obtain  information  like  a person’s  fishing  license  number, 
vehicle  license  plate  number,  description,  and  time  and  place 
of  the  alleged  violation.  Report  this  information  to  a water- 
ways conservation  officer,  or  call  it  in  to  the  regional  law 
enforcement  office.  If  you  take  such  steps,  be  prepared  to 
appear  in  court  as  a witness. 

By  following  these  simple  guidelines  and  having  respect 
for  yourself  by  showing  it  to  other  anglers,  the  fish  and  the 
environment,  you  can  make  sure  that  wherever  you  fish,  the 
sport  remains  the  fun  activity  it’s  meant  to  be.  Q 
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by  Charles  R.  Meek 
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A quick,  heavy  early  evening  thunderstorm  had  just  dropped 
about  a half-inch  of  rain  on  the  Little  Juniata  River.  I sat  in 
my  car  almost  an  hour  before  the  late-May  storm  ended.  As 
1 retraced  my  steps  to  where  I had  been  interrupted  by  the 
unexpected  storm,  I noticed  the  slightly  off-color  water  in 
front  of  me.  What  would  I do  now?  Which  pattern  would 
I use  in  those  conditions?  I tore  off  the  Sulphur  dry  fly  that 
I used  successfully  before  the  storm  and  tied  on  a bright-red 
and  yellow  Clouser  Minnow.  For  these  conditions,  I thought 
I needed  something  a bit  larger  and  brighter,  and,  of  course, 
something  that  sank  beneath  the  surface.  For  the  next  hour, 
that  pattern  saved  the  day.  I retrieved  the  weighted  minnow 
slowly  and  caught  five  trout — under  those  lousy  conditions. 

So  this  pattern  works  in  adverse  conditions.  It  also  works 
well  in  spring  when  trout  waters  normally  run  high.  Actually, 
the  pattern  catches  trout  throughout  the  season  and  in  almost 
any  conditions. 

Some  of  my  dry-fly  friends  scoff  at  this  pattern.  Yes, 
some  dry-fly  purist  friends  wouldn’t  call  this  a valid  pattern 
for  fishing.  Instead,  they’d  call  it  a jig  or  lure.  Whatever  they 
call  it,  the  Clouser  Minnow  really  works.  The  Clouser 
Minnow  is  one  of  the  most  famous,  more  productive  flies  of 
all  time — and  it  was  developed  in  central  Pennsylvania 
within  the  past  two  decades.  The  Clouser  Minnow  caught  its 
first  smallmouth  bass  on  the  Susquehanna  River  in  1985. 
Bob  Clouser,  of  Middletown,  guides  on  the  river  and  felt  a 
need  for  this  bucktail  pattern.  He’s  an  unassuming  but  highly 
creative  fly  fisher  who  has  done  much  for  the  fly-fishing  sport. 
The  pattern  that  Bob  created  has  become  extremely  popular, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  worldwide.  Bob  says 
anglers  use  the  Clouser  Minnow  extensively  in  South  America, 
New  Zealand,  Japan  and  Australia. 

The  Clouser  Minnow  is  a loose  term  for  a series  of 
patterns  of  almost  every  color  combination  believable,  but 
they  all  have  several  things  in  common.  First,  these  patterns 


usually  contain  at  least  two  different-colored  and  sparsely  tied 
hairs.  Tiers  often  use  deer  hair  or  bucktail  when  they  tie  the 
Clouser  Minnow.  Bob  Clouser  uses  fox  hair  guard  hairs  on 
one  of  his  favorite  patterns.  Second,  all  have  barbell  eyes  tied 
in  about  one-fourth  of  the  way  back  from  the  eye  of  the  hook. 
Where  you  tie  these  in  determines  how  the  pattern  moves. 
Third,  most  Clouser  Minnows  have  a section  of  Krystal  Flash 
or  Flashabou  tied  in  between  the  two  layers  of  hair.  Bob 
found  out  early  that  a chartreuse  and  yellow  Clouser  Minnow 
and  Baby  Smallmouth  pattern  worked  well  on  the 
Susquehanna  River — they  became  instant  successes  on  the 
river. 

I have  found  another  color  combination,  like  that  of  the 
Mickey  Finn,  extremely  productive,  especially  when  the 
water  is  a bit  high  and  off  color.  On  several  occasions,  other 
than  the  one  I mentioned  before,  I have  used  the  pattern 
shortly  after  a thunderstorm  and  I’ve  caught  some  heavy 
brown  trout.  My  favorite  pattern,  however,  is  one  with  white 
and  yellow  deer  hair,  which  we  ll  tie  now. 

Bob  ties  his  bass  patterns  in  sizes  2 to  6 and  his  trout 
patterns  in  sizes  6 to  10.  He  uses  a hook  like  a Mustad  3408. 
The  barbell  eye  is  easy  to  tie  onto  the  hook  shank.  Use  a figure 
eight  to  secure  the  eyes  and  then  place  a drop  or  two  of  instant 
adhesive  on  top.  After  you’ve  secured  the  eyes  with  the  instant 
adhesive,  add  about  1 0 strands  ofwhite  bucktail  on  top.  Then 
turn  the  hook  upside  down  and  add  the  1 0 strands  of  Krystal 
Flash  and  the  same  number  or  a few  more  yellow  bucktail 
fibers.  I prefer  tying  in  a few  more  fibers  on  top.  I add  a few 
more  red  fibers  than  I do  yellow.  That’s  it— it’s  that  simple. 

The  barbell  eyes  really  help.  By  moving  the  eyes  forward 
or  backward  on  the  shank,  you’ll  find  that  the  pattern  moves 
differently. 

Will  the  Clouser  Minnow  catch  fish  other  than  trout  and 
bass?  I don’t  care  if  you’re  fishing  for  trout,  bass,  walleyes  or 
whatever,  the  Clouser  Minnow  will  catch  fish.O 
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1 .  Tie  in  the  monocord  and 
wind  back  on  the  shank 
about  one-fourth  of  the 
way  back  from  the  eye.  Tie 
the  barbell  eyes  in  with  a 
figure  eight.  Add  a couple 
of  drops  of  instant  adhesive 
and  let  the  eyes  set  for  a few 
minutes. 


4.  Take  15  to  25  yellow 
bucktail  fibers  and  tie  in 
just  behind  the  barbell 
eye.  Have  them  extend 
beyond  the  hook  bend  the 
same  length  as  the  white 
bucktail. 


Dressing:  Clouser  Minnow  (white  and  yellow) 

Hook:  Size  6 to  10  streamer  hook. 

Thread:  Monocord. 

Body:  Optional — I sometimes  add  Krystal  Flash  and  wind  it 
around  the  shank  to  form  a body. 

Throat:  About  1 0 to  1 5 strands  of  yellow  bucktail. 

Wing:  Krystal  Flash  (smolt  blue)  and  white  bucktail  on  top. 
Eyes:  Barbells. 


2.  Take  about  1 0 to  20  white 
bucktail  fibers  and  tie  them 
in  just  behind  the  hook  eye. 
Have  these  hairs  extend 
past  the  hook  bend  about 
the  length  of  the  hook 
shank.  Tie  the  same  hairs  a 
second  time — this  time,  just 
behind  the  barbell  eyes. 


5.  Turn  the  hook  right-side 
up  and  form  a head  just 
behind  the  hook  eye. 


3.  Turn  the  vise  upside 
down  and  add  a dozen 
strands  of  Krystal  Flash  and 
tie  in  behind  the  barbell  eye. 
Have  the  Krystal  Flash  ex- 
tend past  the  bend  about 
the  length  of  the  hook 
shank. 


6.  After  tying  off,  you  can 
build  up  the  head  by  using 
epoxy.  Keep  rotating  the 
fly  to  even  out  the  epoxy. 
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Imagine  surviving  a cataclysmic  event!  The  landscape 
has  been  dramatically  altered  and  life  has  changed 
drastically.  Many  familiar  life  lorms  have  disappeared 
and  have  been  replaced  by  foreign  ones.  Worse  yet,  an 
insurmountable  barrier  now  exists  between  you  and 
your  surviving  relatives,  and  reunion  is  a physical  im- 
possibility. You  are  stranded  in  an  inhospitable  envi- 
ronment  and  your  very  survival  is  in  question.  Youhave 
entered  the  world  ol  Pennsylvania’s  longnose  suckers. 

In  the  Pleistocene  Epoch,  frozen  behemoths  from 
the  north  invaded  the  now-temperate  climes  of  the 
Keystone  State,  grinding  over  the  mountains  and  mak- 
ing their  own  topography,  then  retreating,  only  to 
return  three  more  times.  It  was  a land  of  cold  and  ice, 
and  longnose  suckers,  well-adapted  to  the  chilly  condi- 
tions, prospered.  Then,  roughly  15,000  years  ago,  the 
last  of  the  great  glaciers  that  formed  the  advance  of  the 


Wisconsin  Ice  Sheet  finally  withdrew,  leaving  behind 
conditions  more  amenable  to  less-hardy  denizens  of  the 
south. 

Many  cold-adapted  animals  acted  as  a rear  guard  to 
the  northward-moving  ice,  migrating  with  the  chilly 
conditions  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  for  as  long 
as  a half-million  years.  Most  of  the  longnose  suckers  made 
th is  march,  and  are  now  widely  distributed  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  upward  through 
Alaska  and  northern  Canada.  Some  even  made  it  to 
Siberia,  the  only  North  American  suckers  to  do  so. 

However,  a small  band  failed  to  find  its  way,  and  was 
stranded  in  the  warmed-over  region  of  the  mid-Appala- 
chians. These  stragglers  survived  only  in  one  relatively 
small  drainage  that  would  later  be  named  the 
Monongahela.  They  are  Ice  Age  relicts  trapped  in  a south- 
flowing watershed — the  Mississippi. 
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Eventually,  these  longnose 
suckers,  confined  to  a small  area 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia,  began  acting  less 
and  less  like  their  northern  kin. 
They  abandoned  the  lakes  that 
much  of  the  northern  population 
continues  to  inhabit  and  moved 
into  small,  cold  rivers  and  streams. 
And  where  their  relatives  average 
16  inches  in  length,  and  some- 
times reach  2 feet,  our  longnose 
suckers  seldom  exceed  12  inches. 

Description 

The  longnose  sucker  is  a 
streamlined  fish  with  a dark  back 
and  light  belly.  Its  defining  char- 
acteristic is  its  elongated  snout 
that  protrudes  well  past  its  upper 
lip.  The  nose  of  the  white  sucker, 
which  is  the  only  Pennsylvania 
species  it  can  be  confused  with, 
extends  only  slightly  beyond,  if  at 
all.  In  spite  of  this  enlarged  “snoot,” 
it  is  a handsome  fish,  as  suckers  go, 
sporting  a rosy  red  band  on  its  sides, 
similar  to  that  of  a rainbow  trout. 
This  stripe  intensifies  in  color  dur- 
ing the  spring  spawning  season. 
Local  names  for  this  fish  include 
redside  sucker,  sturgeon  sucker 
(again  referring  to  the  long  snout), 
and  finescale  sucker. 

Life  history 

Generally,  longnose  suckers 
spawn  in  the  shallow  waters  oflakes, 
or  run  up  streams  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
gravel  riffles.  As  many  as  35,000 
eggs  may  be  laid  by  each  female. 
They  hatch  in  about  10  days  and 
the  fry  remain  hidden  in  the  gravel 
for  a week  or  two.  These  juveniles 
then  migrate  downstream  at  night 
to  their  native  lakes.  Those  in  Penn- 
sylvania remain  in  the  same  stream 
their  entire  lives,  which  may  be  as 
long  as  20  years. 

Juvenile  suckers  begin  with  a 
diet  of  plankton,  and  become  less 
picky  as  they  grow  up.  Food  studies 
reveal  a menu  of  aquatic  beetles, 
bugs,  midges,  stoneflies,  mayflies, 


Commission  biologists  and  Penn  State 
personnel  electrofish  in  Somerset  County  for 
longnose  suckers.  The  bottom  views  (right)  of 
a longnose  sucker  (top)  and  a white  sucker 
show  the  distinctive  long  nose.  Local  names 
for  the  longnose  sucker  include  redside  sucker, 
sturgeon  sucker  and  finescale  sucker. 
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crustaceans,  fingernail  clams,  snails,  plant  material  and, 
as  one  researcher  put  it,  “a  substantial  amount  of 
unidentified  material.”  In  other  words,  they  are  finned 
vacuum  cleaners. 

Longnose  suckers  of  the  main  northern  population 
have  been  criticized  for  usurping  space  and  food  that 
could  otherwise  be  available  for  sport  fish,  but  its  value 
as  a forage  fish  probably  outweighs  these  negatives.  This 
fish  plays  the  numbers  game,  producing  thousands  of 
eggs  each  spring  in  the  hopes  that  one  or  two  hatchlings 
actually  make  it  to  adulthood.  Early  on,  the  fry  are  eaten 
by  dragonfly  nymphs  and  crayfish.  As  they  grow,  they 
become  the  prey  of  sculpins,  and  then  trout. 

Scourge  victims 

But  native  aquatic  animals  and  game  fish  are  not 
this  sucker’s  only  enemies.  They  are  vulnerable  to  fish- 
eating birds  and  mammals,  as  well  as  other  not-so- 
desirable  finny  species.  Scientists  studying  the  sea 
lamprey  invasion  of  the  Great  Lakes  believe  that  longnose 
suckers  were  significant  victims  of  this  exotic  scourge, 
which  entered  the  lakes  through  the  Welland  Canal  in 
the  1930s.  The  Lake  Michigan  catch  of  the  highly 
prized  lake  trout  dropped  from  2.4  million  pounds  in 
1 940  to  36  pounds  in  1 954,  and  none  the  following  year 
as  a result.  About  1950,  when  lake  trout  numbers  were 


severely  depleted  by  lampreys,  commercial  fishermen 
also  began  to  notice  a decline  in  their  sucker  catches. 
Two  decades  later,  after  a lamprey  control  program  had 
been  in  effect  for  a number  of  years,  the  suckers  re- 
bounded. 

Southern  longnose  sucker  range 

The  Ice  Age  survivors  in  the  Monongahela  River 
system  have  not  fared  so  well.  Although  it  was  docu- 
mented from  West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  as  well  as  the 
Youghiogheny  River,  near  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania, 
before  1 900,  the  range  of  the  longnose  sucker  has  shrunk 
considerably.  They  have  not  been  found  for  many  years 
in  West  Virginia,  and  are  now  believed  to  be  extirpated 
from  Maryland.  It  hangs  on  in  Pennsylvania  in  a few 
tributaries  to  the  Casselman  River,  in  Somerset  County. 

The  Casselman,  a tributary  to  the  Youghiogheny, 
along  with  other  streams  in  the  region,  has  been  beset 
with  water  pollution  problems  for  more  than  a century. 
George  Washington  noted,  in  1770,  that  he  “Went  to  see 
a coal  mine  ...  on  the  banks  of  the  river  (the 
Youghiogheny).  The  coal  seemed  to  be  of  the  very  best, 
burning  freely  and  an  abundance  of  it.”  Coal  became  big 
business  in  the  1 800s,  and  production  peaked  during  our 
two  world  wars.  The  acid  discharges  from  the  mines 
devastated  aquatic  life.  The  Yough  was  polluted  from 


Longnose  suckers  produce  thousands  of  eggs  each  spring  in  the  hopes  that  one  or  two  hatchlings  actually  make  it  to  adulthood. 
Early  on,  the  fry  are  eaten  by  dragonfly  nymphs  and  crayfish.  As  they  grow,  they  become  the  prey  of  sculpins  and  then  trout. 
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Recognizing  the  dire 
status  of  this  glacial 
relict , the  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  lists 
the  longnose  sucker  as 
an  endangered  species. 
This  designation 
prohibits  taking  any 
longnose  suckers 
without  a permit,  but 
it  also  ensures  that 
their  welfare  is 
considered  during  the 
planning  and 
permitting  of  highway 
projects,  development 
activities  and  new 
mining  initiatives. 


1900  into  the  1960s,  and  one  report  stated  that  in  1950 
it  was  “practically  lifeless.”  The  Casselman  was  heavily 
polluted  in  Pennsylvania  because  of  discharges  in  the 
Shaw  Mines  area,  a 5,000-acre  complex  ol  underground 
mines  between  Meyersdale  and  Salisbury,  but  its  water 
quality  improved  through  the  mid- 1900s  as  a result  of 
mine  seals  that  were  placed  over  inactive  portals. 

The  Casselman  supported  smallmouth  bass  and 
rock  bass  in  the  early  1990s,  but  a devastating  release  of 
mine  waste  in  the  spring  of  1993,  caused  when  several 
mine  seals  “blew  out,”  again  ravaged  a 22-mile  section  ol 
the  river  and  killed  fish  as  far  as  40  miles  downstream. 
Since  then,  as  many  as  240  acid  “seeps”  have  been 
identified  in  the  drainage,  and  a 1995  report  estimated 
that  between  1 ,800  and  2,400  tons  of  acid  mine  drainage 
were  entering  the  Casselman  through  its  tributaries  each 
year. 

Stranded  again 

Although  efforts  are  again  focused  on  cleaning  up 
the  waters  of  the  Casselman,  for  now  the  remaining 
suckers  are  stranded  yet  again,  this  time  in  small  numbers 
in  headwater  streams  of  a single  river  valley.  Recognizing 
the  dire  status  of  this  glacial  relict,  the  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  lists  the  longnose  sucker  as  an  endangered 
species.  This  designation  prohibits  taking  any  longnose 
suckers  without  a permit,  but  also  ensures  that  their 
welfare  is  considered  during  the  planning  and  permit- 
ting ofhighway  projects,  development  activities  and  new 
mining  initiatives.  Because  they  constitute  a distinct 


population,  they  are  also  eligible  for  protection  under 
the  federal  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Unfortunately,  these  southern  longnose  suckers 
have  been  largely  ignored  by  academia.  Some  research 
has  been  conducted  on  the  northern  populations,  but 
nobody  knows  for  certain,  after  at  least  1 0,000  years  of 
isolation,  whether  these  fish  even  represent  the  same 
species — or  if  they  grow,  mature  and  reproduce  at  the 
same  slow  rate  as  those  of  the  north,  which  may  be 
critical  to  their  recovery  if  their  status  worsens  before  it 
gets  better. 

Until  we  answer  many  questions,  Pennsylvania’s 
lonely  longnose  suckers  will  remain  as  insecure  as  they 
were  when  the  great  glaciers  retreated.  0 


For  more  information... 

PA's  threatened  and  endangered  fish, 
amphibians  and  reptiles 

http:// sites. state. pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/ 
endangl.htm. 

www.dcnr.state.pa.us/wrcf/franda.htm. 

Pennsylvania  Fishes  Book  Online 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/ 

fishhtms/chapindx.htm. 
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Friends  and  Fishing  Stories 

Fishing  is  a social  event.  I'm  convinced.  Well,  let’s  say  most 
of  us  don’t  want  to  become  some  sort  of  hermit. 

Throughout  the  past  year,  I’ve  finally  concluded  that 
although  I fish  a lot,  I probably  talk  about  it  more  often  than 
I actually  do  it.  Obviously,  you  need  someone  to  listen  to 
what  some  consider  "worthless  fishing  stories,”  even  from  the 
most  talented  storytellers — stories  that  could  never  be  recon- 
structed to  be  retold  on  a printed  page,  without  labored 
editing. 

Imagine  a world  without  some  good  friends  or  relatives 
telling  us  how  they  caught  and  landed  a huge  fish — or  better 
yet,  about  the  ones  that  got  away. 

I’m  certain  that  without  a good  fishing  story  or  two 
filtered  properly  through  our  ears,  many — perhaps  none  ol 
us — would  never  have  fished.  Someone  needs  to  feed  us 
information  that  captures  a part  of  our  imagination  with 
flavored  stories:  How  well  those  fish  fight,  the  peace  and 
quiet  one  can  find  out  there  probing  the  depths  of  a watery 
domain,  and  the  wide  variety  of  species  just  down  the  road 
and  around  the  next  bend. 

Throughout  this  past  year,  I’ve  become  more  aware  that 
fishing  stories  and  the  men  and  women  who  tell  them  inspire 
me  as  much  today  as  my  grandparents  did,  to  make  that  first 
anxious  cast  of  my  youthful  angling  life.  My  interest  is 
piqued  most  often  by  why  people  fish.  This  year,  I’ve 
collected  many  fish  along  the  way,  many  interesting  stories, 
and  a vague  and  always  different  reason  to  fish. 

One  evening  last  summer  I was  chasing  an  unanchored 
boat  down  the  river,  with  a reasonable  woman,  who  had 
entered  the  infamous  and  non-practical  boat  chase.  With  the 
boat  finally  captured  and  a good  amount  ol  upriver  walking 
ahead  ol  us,  she  told  me  she  had  lost  interest  in  fishing  and 
preferred  other  sports.  But  her  friend,  waiting  for  our  return, 
told  her  how  good  bass  were  on  a fly  rod.  She  fought  the  idea 
for  a while,  but  finally  relented,  and  has  never  been  sorry  she 
tried  again.  I gathered  two  friends  that  evening,  although  I 
honestly  can’t  remember  how  many  fish  we  took  that  day. 

Another  middle-aged  man  flew  in  from  the  West  Coast 
to  find  solitude  and  some  healing  on  a barren  stretch  of 


photo  - Dave  Wolf 


Penn’s  Creek.  He  was  worried  about  the  possibility  of 
losing  his  job.  We  talked  more  than  we  fished,  and  he 
went  home  with  a renewed  enthusiasm  for  life  and 
fishing.  We  now  carry  on  a long-distance  friendship. 

A new  friend  and  I stood  on  a small  island,  waiting  for 
a series  of  thunderstorms  to  pass.  The  wind  ran  across  the 
water  at  30  miles  an  hour,  carrying  heavy  rains.  Isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  told  me  how  he  had  lost  his 
wife  recently  to  an  illness  and  had  fished  more  frequently 
than  he  ever  had.  Some  might  call  that  an  escape.  I call 
it  a determination  to  keep  the  body  and  mind  alive  during 
a period  of  grieving. 

Another  friendship  had  been  developed  in  recent 
years,  and  was  solidified  as  we  sat  in  a vehicle  late  one 
evening  watching  the  Susquehanna’s  famous  white  fly 
hatch  peak  long  after  dark.  He  was  facing  a serious 
operation  and  instead  of  talking,  we  simply  watched 
nature  unfold  before  us.  We  had  taken  a number  of  bass 
earlier,  but  he  and  I knew  he  would  be  missing  some 
substantial  fishing  time  during  his  recovery. 

Once  it  was  raining  extremely  hard  when  1 went 
looking  for  Pete,  another  friend.  I drove  close  to  a half- 
mile  and  walked  another  one  to  get  within  shouting 
distance.  Pete  had  taken  a few  fish,  but  was  convinced  he 
was  in  the  right  spot  to  take  a “story-telling’’  fish.  Pete 
never  took  that  story-telling  fish,  although  he  told  fish 
stories  well  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 

1 am  thankful  for  many  things  life  offers,  especially 
those  treasured  gifts  of  people  who  share  my  waters  and 
tell  me  good  fishing  stories.  0 
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Index  to 


(Jan/Feb  2002  Through  Nov/Dec  2002) 

Amphibians,  Reptiles 

Lizards  and  Skinks  of  Pennsylvania  Poster.  Jan/Feb,  center  pages. 
Lounging  Lizards.  Andrew  L.  Shiels.  Jan/Feb,  page  17. 

Bass,  Bass  Fishing 

Brutally  Hot  Bass.  Vic  Attardo.  Jul/Aug,  page  31. 
Float-Fishing  the  Juniata  River.  Vic  Attardo.  Sep/Oct,  page  7. 
Jig  Worming  and  Other  Solt-Plastic  Tricks  Ironr  the  Pros.  Vic 
Attardo.  May/Jun,  page  12. 

Up-and-Down  Smallmouth  Bass.  Jeff  Knapp.  Jul/Aug,  page  49. 


Catfish,  Catfish  Fishing 

Big  Catfish  ol  Pool  9,  The.  Chris  Henderson.  May/Jun,  page  36. 
Hot  Summer  Nights  and  Pittsburgh’s  Catfish.  1 im  Frainer.  Jul/ 
Aug,  page  20. 

Meet  the  Flathead  Catfish,  Recently  Introduced  to  the  Delaware 
River  Watershed.  Ann  Faulds.  Jul/Aug,  page  28. 

Night  Stalkers:  Pennsylvania’s  Mad  toms,  The.  Rob  Criswell. 
May/Jun,  page  30. 

Ethics 

Respect:  The  Heart  of  Angling  Ethics.  I im  I rainer.  Nov/Dec, 
page  19. 

Fish,  Fishing 

14  Tips  for  Great  Guided  Trips.  Art  Michaels.  Mar/Apr,  page 
34. 

Boating  Angler’s  ABCs,  A.  Art  Michaels.  Nov/Dec,  page  35. 
Care  of  the  Catch.  Carl  Haensel.  Sep/Oct,  page  51. 

Falls  Leaves  on  the  Clarion  River.  Mike  Bleech.  Sep/Oct,  page 

47. 

FiveState  Park  Wilderness  FishingAdventures.  Jul/Aug,  page  12. 
Pocono  Pickerel  Trip,  A.  Kevin  Phillips.  May/Jun,  page  40. 
Shad  Fishing  Tips.  George  Magaro.  May/Jun,  page  44. 


Boating 

2001  Recap  of  Pennsylvania  Boating  Accident  Fatalities.  Dan 
Martin.  Mar/Apr,  page  26. 

Aids  to  Navigation.  Fred  Menke.  May/Jun,  page  27. 

Boat  Pennsylvania  Popular  with  Keystone  State  Boaters.  Dan 
Martin.  Jan/Feb,  page  61. 

Boating  Angler’s  ABCs,  A.  Art  Michaels,  Nov/Dec,  page  35. 
“Buyer  Beware  ” Applies  to  Boat  Sales.  Dan  Tredinnick.  Jul/Aug, 
page  17. 

Discover  Pennsylvania’s  Water  Trails.  May/Jun,  page  26. 

How  to  Portage  a Canoe.  Cliff  Jacobson.  Mar/Apr,  page  55. 
Prepare  for  River  Camping.  Cliff  Jacobson.  Jan/Feb,  page  25. 
Renting  a Slip.  Dave  M.  Adams.  May/Jun,  page  1 1 . 

Seven  Steps  for  Selecting  a Jet  Outboard.  Chris  Gorsuch.  Sep/ 
Oct,  page  12. 

Casting  Around 

Competition.  Art  Michaels.  May/Jun,  page  4. 

Pennsylvania  Rivers.  Art  Michaels,  Sep/Oct,  page  4. 

Reptiles.  Art  Michaels.  Jul/Aug,  page  4. 

Training.  Art  Michaels.  Nov/Dec,  page  4. 

Casting  Lines  with  Dave  Wolf 

“Catch”  in  Fishing,  The.  Mar/Apr,  page  12. 

Convictions.  Sep/Oct,  page  17. 

Friends  and  Fishing  Stories.  Nov/Dec,  page  28. 

Karl.  May/Jun,  page  30. 

Moments.  Jul/Aug,  page  30. 

On  Humility.  Jan/Feb,  page  5 1. 


Fishin'from  the  Kitchen 

Bass  in  Light  Tomato  Sauce.  Wayne  Phillips.  May/Jun,  page  60. 
Oat  Bran  Walleye  with  Spicy  Mayonnaise.  Wayne  Phillips.  Jul/ 
Aug,  page  60. 

Perch  Baked  in  a Basil-Tomato  Cream  Sauce.  Wayne  Phillips. 
Jan/Feb,  page  62. 

Smallmouth  Bass  Fish  Cakes.  Wayne  Phillips.  Sep/Oct,  page  60. 
Stulied  Rainbow  Trout  Wrapped  in  Bacon.  Wayne  Phillips. 
Mar/ Apr,  page  62. 

Walleyes  over  Black  Beans  with  a T ropical  Mango  Salsa.  Wayne 
Phillips.  Nov/Dec,  page  56. 

Flies,  Fly  Tying 

Black  Beadhead  Caddis.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Mar/Apr,  page  38. 
Clouser  Minnow,  The.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Nov/Dec,  page  22. 
Dark-Green  Drake,  The.  Charles  R.  Meek.  May/Jun,  page  28. 
Lady  Ghost:  Old  Pattern  with  New  Flair,  The.  Charles  R.  Meek. 
Jan/Feb,  page  29. 

Sunken  Trico,  The.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Jul/Aug,  page  18. 

Trout  Fin,  The.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Sep/Oct,  page  18. 

Fly  Fishing 

Dry  Fly  Tips  and  Tricks.  Carl  Haensel.  May/Jun,  page  22. 

Ice  Fishing 

Ice  Fishing  the  Lower  Poconos.  Vic  Attardo.  Jan/Feb,  page  8. 

Lake  Trout 

Lake  Erie’s  Magnificent  Lake  Trout.  David  M.  Adams.  Nov/ 
Dec,  page  40. 
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Longnose  Sucker 

Lonely  Longnose  Sucker,  The.  Rob  Criswell.  Nov/Dec,  page  24. 

Minnows 

Where  have  All  the  Shiners  Gone?  Rob  Criswell.  Jul/Aug,  page 
44. 

Panfish,  Panfish  Fishing 

Jack  Perch.  Mike  Bleech.  Jan/Feb,  page  12. 

Keystone  Sate’s  Best  Bluegill  Fishing,  The.  Mike  Bleech.  May/ 
Jun,  page  7. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

2001  Photography  Contest  Results.  May/Jun,  page  31. 

2002  Catchable-Trout  Stocking  Schedule.  Tom  Green.  Mar/ 
Apr,  page  14. 

2002  Inseason  Trout  Stocking  Schedule.  Mar/Apr,  page  17. 
2002  State-Fish  Art  Contest  Winners,  Sep/Oct,  page  44. 

2002  Trout  Stamp  Artwork  Poster.  Mar/Apr,  center  pages. 

2003  Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits  Poster,  center  pages. 
2003  Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest  Rules  and 

Regulations.  Sep/Oct,  page  43. 

Angler  Award  Program.  Mar/ Apr,  page  13. 

Commission  Staff  Awards.  Mar/ Apr,  page  60. 

Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Awards,  Jul/Aug,  page  32. 

In  Brief:  Fish  Fund  Revenue  Project.  Mar/Apr,  page  31. 

Index  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  & BoaterV  o\nmt  7 1 (Jan/Feb  2002 
Through  Nov/Dec  2002),  page  29. 

Marsh  Creek  Lake’s  Waterway  Friends.  Ron  Steffe.  Nov/Dec, 
page  44. 

Pennsylvania’s  Biggest  Fish  ol  2001.  May/Jun,  page  17. 

PFBC  Annual  Report  Executive  Summary  and  Financial 
Statement.  Mar/Apr,  page  28. 

Raystown  Lake  Walleye  Poachers.  WCO  Corey  L.  Britcher.  Nov/ 
Dec,  Page  1 1 . 

“Resource  First”  Contest,  Nov/Dec,  page  62. 

Twentymile  Creek  Public  Access.  Linda  Steiner.  Nov/Dec,  page 

7. 

PLAY  Newsletter 

Fall  2002  issue,  Sep/Oct,  pages  36-42  (All  About  Fish,  Internal 
Anatomy,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Family  Tree,  How  Fish  Swim, 
Living  in  Water:  Fish  Anatomy). 

Spring  2002  issue,  Mar/Apr,  pages  41-47  (Dangers  Around  the 
Water,  Prepare  to  Fall  In,  Recipe  lor  Wader  Safety,  Hook 
Removal  and  Safety:  Don’t  Get  the  Point,  Homemade  Water 
Rescue,  A Stringer  of  Safety  Tips). 

Summer  2002  issue,  Jul/Aug,  pages  36-42  (Introduction  to 
Reptiles,  Turtle  Trickery,  PA  Reptile  Family  Tree,  “What  is  a 
Reptile,”  Ecto-Experiment,  There’s  a Snake  in  My  Basement, 
Reptiles  in  Pennsylvania,  The  Law  and  You). 

Winter  2002  issue,  pages  42-48  (Tackle-Crafting,  Begining  Fly 
Tying,  Knot  Sense,  Making  Jigs,  Recipe  for  a Rod  Tube,  Fixing 
Old  Lures,  It’s  the  Law!). 


Protect*Conserve*Enhance 

By  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo 
Infrastructure.  Jul/Aug,  page  2. 

Moving  Forward.  Mar/ Apr,  page  2. 

Pennsylvania’s  First  Trout  Summit.  Nov/Dec,  page  2. 
Reflections.  Del  Graff.  Jan/Feb,  page  2. 

“Resource  First.”  Sep/Oct,  page  2. 

Time  for  Some  Straight  Talk.  May/Jun,  page  2. 


Sculpins 

Muddler!  Rob  Criswell.  Jan/Feb,  page  21. 

SMART  Angler's  Notebook 

Baitfish  or  Fishbait?  Walt  Dietz.  Mar/Apr,  page  25. 

Flyfishing.  Carl  Haensel.  May/Jun,  page  35. 

River  Flows  Through  It,  A.  Laurel  Garlicki.  Jan/Feb,  page  35. 
Reel  Maintenance.  Carl  Haensel.  Nov/Dec,  page  17. 

Streamside  Reflections 

Place  of  Bright  Water,  A.  Bob  Sopchick.  Nov/Dec  31. 

Trout,  Trout  Fishing 

Adapting  to  the  Conditions.  Matthew  Faczan.  Sep/Oct,  page  34. 
Ice-Out  Steelhead.  David  M.  Adams.  Jan/Feb,  page  39. 

In  the  Trout’s  Kitchen:  Places  Where  Trout  Feed.  Vic  Attardo. 
Mar/Apr,  page  8. 

Long-Lining  for  Trout.  Mike  Bleech.  Mar/Apr,  page  48. 
Metals  for  Trout.  P.J.  Reilly.  Sep/Oct,  page  24. 

WCO  Diary 

Untitled.  WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  Jan/Feb,  page  16. 

Untitled.  WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  Mar/ Apr,  page  40. 

Untitled.  WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  May/Jun,  page  16. 

Untitled.  WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  Jul/Aug,  page  16. 

Untitled.  WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  Sep/Oct,  page  16. 

Untitled.  WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  Nov/Dec,  page  18. 

Walleyes,  Walleye  Fishing 

Falling  for  Walleyes.  Mike  Bleech.  Nov/Dec,  page  50. 

North  Branch  Walleyes.  Vic  Attardo.  Nov/Dec,  page  12. 
Trolling  Inland  Lakes:  More  than  Meets  the  “Eyes.”  Jerry  Bush. 
Sep/Oct,  page  28. 

Walleyes  in  the  Weeds.  Mike  Bleech.  Jul/Aug,  page  7. 

Waterways 

French  Creek  Project,  The.  Linda  Steiner.  Jan/Feb,  page  52. 
Growing  Greener  Sprouts  Healthier  Watersheds.  Linda  Steiner. 
May/Jun,  page  46. 

Next  Big  Water  Issue:  Quantity,  The.  Linda  Steiner.  Jul/Aug, 
page  24. 

Pymatuning  Lake  Association,  The.  Linda  Steiner.  Sep/Oct,  page 

20. 
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Streamside  Reflections 


by  Bob  Sopchick 


A Place  of  Bright  Water 

Wilkes  tried  to  finish  the  last  chapter  of  a book,  but  couldn’t 
concentrate,  his  gaze  diverting  to  the  raindrops  sliding  down 
the  windowpane,  collecting  and  separating  in  a chain  pattern 
as  on  the  flanks  of  a pickerel. 

It  was  not  that  the  book’s  ending  was  dull,  but  the  hollow 
stutter  of  water  dripping  and  gurgling  in  the  clogged  down- 
spout just  outside  had  an  almost  hypnotic  cadence  to  it,  and 
he  was  totally  relaxed.  It  had  always  been  that  way,  though; 
that  certain  mesmerizing  sound  ofwater  always  had  that  effect 
on  him. 

Wilkes  had  been  a colicky  baby,  and  his  aunt,  who  knew 
every  country  remedy  by  heart,  told  his  mother  that  the  sound 


of  running  water  would  soothe  a colicky  child.  His  mother 
moved  a rocking  chair  from  the  front  porch  of  their  farm- 
house to  a spot  under  the  overhanging  roof  of  the  springhouse 
where  the  overflow  trickled  perpetually  into  a stone  trough. 
It  was  there  that  Wilkes  was  rocked  to  sleep  on  warm  summer 
evenings,  to  the  eternal  sound  of  water  melding  with  the  hum 
of  folksy  lullabies,  the  air  redolent  with  the  aroma  of  wild 
peppermint  that  sprouted  below  the  springhouse. 

The  dripping  downspout  also  beckoned  as  a final  chore 
before  winter.  His  wife,  Jen,  steadied  the  step  ladder  against 
the  bricks  and  Wilkes  climbed  up,  one  step  at  a time,  pleased 
with  the  flex  in  his  new  knee.  He  removed  a black  clot  ol 
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maple  seeds,  which  found  a way  through  the  mesh  gutter 
guards,  and  the  backed-up  water  flowed. 

While  watching  the  water  drain,  he  recalled  a straight 
stretch  of  a small  mountain  stream,  a stream  of  his  youth, 
where  the  water  shot  down  a long,  straight  flume  carved  into 
the  black  rock  of  an  escarpment  that  ran  across  a hollow.  At 
the  end  of  the  flume  was  a series  of  stepped  pools  separated  by 
fallen  logs,  crystalline  pools  charged  with  oxygen  from  tiny 
waterfalls,  where  native  brookies  lived  their  wild  lives  under 
the  shadowy  hemlocks. 

After  lunch,  Wilkes  took  a hiking  trail  to  an  overlook 
high  above  this  stretch  of  the  lower  Susquehanna.  He 
surveyed  the  sweeping  panorama  of  the  great  river  that  stood 
in  contrast  to  that  mountain  stream  of  memory.  Far  below  he 
heard  the  shots  of  duck  hunters,  and  watched  various  craft  arc 
and  fade  into  the  autumn  mist. 

The  river  was  less  than  two  miles  from  their  home,  and 
Wilkes  often  walked  to  the  overlook  to  watch  the  sun  rise. 
Summer  mornings  were  his  favorite.  A gathering  ofgray  light 
in  the  east  swelled,  then  brightened,  changing  then  to  an 
enormous  bloom  of  diffused  yellow-pink  light  in  the  reef  of 
river  fog,  and  it  seemed  he  was  standing  on  the  edge  of 
creation.  It  was  always  difficult  to  tell  where  the  sun  would 


burn  through,  and  then  it  was  simply  there,  a razor-edged 
disk  behind  the  gauzy  curtain,  seemingly  large  at  first,  then 
shrinking  suddenly  to  a size  proportionate  to  the  vista,  the 
light  of  a new  day  reflecting  on  the  waters. 

Wilkes  rook  the  trail  down  to  the  river.  The  heady  smell 
of  leaf  litter  and  wild  grapes  blended  with  the  pungent  river 
mist.  He  had  spent  more  than  40  years  fishing  the  river,  and 
that  smell  jarred  him  every  time.  The  river  lapped  softly  on 
the  rocks,  and  the  wind  furrowed  and  hatched  the  water 
surface  as  it  had  his  own  visage  these  many  years. 

This  was  his  favorite  stretch  for  smallmouth.  He  fished 
for  walleye  just  north  of  here,  a longtime  member  of  a group 
ofvenerable  walleye  anglers.  From  time  to  time  the  river  held 
a few  surprises.  Years  ago,  when  he  and  Jen  were  paddling  the 
canoe  along  a high  embankment,  a doe  sailed  over  the  canoe, 
landing  with  a tremendous  splash,  drenching  them,  and  then 
swam  across  the  river.  Or  the  foggy  day  when  a trio  of 
migrating  robins  landed  on  his  boat,  seemingly  unaffected  by 
his  presence.  In  his  den  he  had  a shelf  lined  with  old  hand- 
hewn  decoys  that  he  had  recovered,  and  on  the  wall,  antique 
oars  and  paddles,  warped  and  bleached  like  the  bones  of  a 
leviathan. 

Wilkes  was  a retired  science  reacher,  and  knew  that  the 
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river  islands  were  of  a different 
geology  than  the  land  at  either 
shore.  They  were  formed  on 
huge  cobblestones,  and  steeped 
in  antiquity,  isolated  as  they  are. 

Years  ago,  Wilkes  found  shards 
of  stippled  pottery  and  arrow- 
heads on  the  islands.  When  he 
spotted  one  now  he  would  ad- 
mire it  for  a moment.  Then,  as 
he  did  with  a fish,  he  would  put 
it  back  in  place.  He  had  studied 
the  cryptic  petroglyphs  on  the 
river  rocks,  sensing  a kinship  with 
those  ancient  scribes.  His  favor- 
ite symbol  was  the  eagle  silhou- 
ette, and  he  was  thrilled  to  see  that  eagles  had  recently 
returned  to  the  river,  and  felt  a kinship  with  them,  too. 

Wilkes  hadn’t  done  much  fishing  since  late  summer.  His 
shoulder  was  giving  him  some  problems — rotator  cuff  or 
bone  chips  or  some  such — and  he  didn’t  want  to  bother  with 
it  until  January,  his  knee  replacement  surgery  having  been 
enough  for  this  year. 

He  was  feeling  a bit  restless  these  last  few  weeks,  though. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  noisy  comings  and  goings  of  geese  passing 
over  the  rafts  of  migrating  waterfowl  out  in  the  river  that 
stirred  him  so. 

THE  NEXT  DAY  FOUND  Wilkes  and  Jen  following 
the  highways  that  followed  the  rivers  north.  They  were 
headed  to  the  Big  Woods,  and  would  stay  with  Jen’s  sister 
Ann  and  her  husband,  Bill.  Bill  and  Wilkes  were  friends  since 
childhood. 


Bill,  a dedicated  trout  man, 
took  great  delight  kidding 
Wilkes  about  being  a mountain 
boy  turned  flatlander.  “Down 
there  on  that  big  flat  green  river, 
dozing  in  the  sun,  catching  those 
fish  with  the  funny  eyes, 
whatcha’  call  emi” 

“Walleye,”  said  Wilkes. 
“Walleye.  Well.  When’s 
the  last  time  you  coaxed  a wild 
trout  with  something  like  these? 
Bill  opened  a worn  fly  wallet, 
displaying  an  array  of  his  tiny, 
perfect  creations. 

Wilkes  tilted  his  head  back 
to  see  better  through  his  bifocals,  and  then  whistled.  Nymphs 
on  the  left,  dries  on  the  right;  this  was  an  entomological 
portrait  gallery  of  works  by  a master;  and  as  all  great  works  are 
judged,  these  went  beyond  mere  stylistic  representation, 
capturing  a persona,  an  essence  of  the  subject. 

“So,  where  to  tomorrow?”  asked  Bill.  “I’m  sorry  I can’t 
come  along,  pointing  to  his  big  briefcase,  but  some  of  us  still 
have  to  make  a living.” 

“I  think  I'll  give  Schoolhouse  Run  a try.  I saw  that  it’s 
approved  water,  open  in  the  extended  season,”  said  Wilkes. 

“Back  to  the  old  homestead,  eh?  That’s  all  public  land  up 
there  now.  I’ll  make  a special  selection  from  the  wallet  here 
for  you  to  take  along.” 

WILKES  PARKED  ACROSS  TH  E road  from  where  the 
one-room  schoolhouse  used  to  be.  He  stood  in  the  small, 
weedy  clearing  that  was  the  schoolyard  and  looked  around, 


A gathering  of  gray  light  in  the 
east  swelled , then  brightened , 
changing  then  to  an  enormous 
bloom  of  diffused  yellow-pink 
light  in  the  reef  of  river  fog,  and 
it  seemed  he  was  standing  on 
the  edge  of  creation. 
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recognizing  the  skeleton  of 

O O 

the  great  white-oak  out  back 
and  how  the  hoys  jockeyed 
for  position  on  the  branches 
in  an  ever-changing  pecking 
order.  He  conjured  the  pitch 
of  the  roof,  the  red  bricks, 
neat  white  trim,  the  belfry, 
and  it  all  came  flooding  back. 

He  walked  to  his  seat  in 
class.  There  was  the  rock 
outcropping  on  the  hillside 
that  he  could  see  through  the 
wavy  glass.  One  day,  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  children, 
a small  bear  rested  on  the 
rock  for  a minute,  forever  giv- 
ing it  its  name.  Over  there 
was  the  coal  stove,  coal  bucket 
to  the  left,  kindling  in  a shiny 
copper  tub  on  the  right.  Miss  Pennebacher  liked  things  neat. 
He  would  never  forget  the  girl  who  sat  in  front  of  him  with 
yellow  braids,  the  teacher’s  pet,  and  the  smartest  kid  in  class — 
Jennifer  Lang. 

Wilkes  kicked  around  in  the  weeds  and  found  a single 
orange  brick,  smiling  when  he  hefted  it.  He  remembered  the 
time  when  he  put  a brick  in  the  bottom  of  Bill’s  leather  school 
bag.  The  weeks  went  by  and  Bill  never  said  a word,  not 
discovering  it  until  spring.  Wilkes  put  the  brick  in  his  truck. 
Old  Bill  would  be  surprised  again  when  he  got  down  to  the 
bottom  of  his  briefcase  a month  or  two  from  now. 

Wilkes  strapped  his  packrod  to  the  old  canvas  Duluth 
rucksack,  patted  his  shirt  pocket  where  he  had  the  page  of 
Bill’s  flies,  and  then  headed  up  the  trail  through  the  dark 
hollow.  Wilkes  forgot  how  beautiful  Schoolhouse  Run  was. 
He  did  not  stop  to  fish,  finding  himself  eager  to  get  to  the 
farmhouse,  much  as  he  did  when  school  let  out.  He  walked 
quickly,  every  bend  of  the  circuitous  trail  remembered  first  by 
his  feet.  He  would  run  if  he  could. 

Before  him  was  the  rock  flume,  unchanged,  the  water 
rushing  down  the  long  stretch  into  the  dark  pool.  Wilkes 
assembled  the  rod  and  then  sat  on  a log  at  streamside  in  a shaft 
of  sunlight  and  tied  on  a black  ant.  He  held  it  to  the  light  and 
blew  on  it,  and  looked  down  at  the  water.  It  was  roiled  with 
ragged  clouds  of  sediment.  Wilkes  glanced  upstream  and 
almost  jumped  out  of  his  skin  when  a bull  elk  standing  in  the 
stream  bugled.  Another  answered  immediately  from  above. 
The  bull  caught  his  scent  and  clambered  up  the  slope. 

Wilkes  cast  his  offering  neatly  and  again.  Surprisingly, 
his  shoulder  didn’t  hurt.  On  his  third  cast,  a pale  form 
flashed,  and  the  brook  trout  streaked  and  zigzagged  for  the 
shadows.  Wilkes  soon  had  the  trout  at  hand,  unhooked  the 
ant  from  the  white  lip  with  the  deftness  of  one  removing  a 
speck  of  lint,  and  the  fish  was  gone.  In  the  instant  that  he  held 
it  from  the  water,  Wilkes  reveled  in  its  beauty. 


He  often  read  of  brook 
trout  referred  to  as  being  jew- 
ellike, but  jewels  were  judged 
in  terms  of  depth  and  clarity 
and  the  color  of  a trout  lies  at 
its  surface.  A wild  brookie  is 
the  veiy  spirit  of  the  wild, 
wrapped  in  metallic  foils  thin 
as  a gold  leaf  gilding  and 
painted  by  a wondrous  hand, 
then  set  to  flying  in  waters 
fresh  and  cold,  a denser  ver- 
sion of  mountain  air. 

WILKES  FOLLOWED 
THE  elk  trail  up  the  slope  to 
a broad,  wild  meadow  sur- 
rounded by  a dark  rim  of 
encroaching  pines.  This  was 
the  hardscrabble  farm  of  his 
childhood,  and  he  could  visualize  the  whitewashed  buildings 
glowing  in  the  morning  light.  The  sun  raked  the  tops  of  the 
tasseled  goldenrod  and  ignited  the  silky  milkweed.  Countless 
prisms  of  yellow  light  reflected  in  the  heavy  dew.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  the  sunken  rectangle  that  was  the  foundation 
of  the  springhouse.  The  cloven  tracks  of  dairy  cows  that  had 
pocked  this  soggy  ground  had  been  replaced  now  by  those  of 
elk,  but  it  was  the  elk  that  first  crossed  at  this  spring  long 
before  the  farm  was  here.  Wilkes  sat  on  a hummock  to  rest. 
The  only  sound  was  that  of  water  bubbling  from  the  founda- 
tion and  trickling  down  the  hill.  He  had  never  thought  of  it 
before,  but  realized  that  the  water  from  this  bright  mountain 
meadow  would  find  its  way  to  his  distant  home,  and  in  a way 
he  would  always  fish  these  same  waters.  Wilkes  plucked  a 
sprig  of  crushed  peppermint  from  an  elk  track,  held  it  under 
his  nose  and  closed  his  eyes,  listening  to  the  water.  0 


On  his  third  cast,  a pale  form 
flashed,  and  the  brook  trout 
streaked  and  zigzagged  for  the 
shadows.  Wilkes  soon  had  the  trout 
at  hand,  unhooked  the  ant  from  the 
white  lip  with  the  deftness  of  one 
removing  a speck  of  lint,  and  the 
fish  was  gone.  In  the  instant  that  he 
held  it  from  the  water,  Wilkes 
reveled  in  its  beauty. 
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A Boating  Angler’s 


by  Art  Michaels 

photos  by  the  author 


Accept  your  own  limitations  and  the  limits  of  your  boat  and  motor.  ' 

Know  what  your  boat , motor  and  fuel  capacity  can 
do  by  design  and  what  they  can’t  do. 


- - 


Maintain  your  boat,  motor  and  trailer.  Routine  preventive 
maintenance  saves  a lot  of  money  in  the  long  run.  Neglect  your 
equipment  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  pay  dearly.  If  you  did  not 
winterize  your  rig  this  season,  do  so  now. 


Wintertime  and  the  approaching  new  year  are  good 
times  to  consider  how  you’ll  prepare  lor  next  season. 
Let  this  alphabetical  list  help  you  get  ready. 

ACCEPT  your  own  limitations  and  the  limits  of 
your  boat  and  motor.  Know  what  your  boat,  motor 
and  fuel  capacity  can  do  by  design  and  what  they 
can’t  do.  Don’t  exceed  your  boat’s  capacity  limits, 
which  are  prescribed  on  its  capacity  plate.  View 
more  information  on  capacity  plates  at  http:// 
sites,  state,  pa.  us/ PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/ boaters/ 
02boathandbook/legal7.htm. 

BRUSH  your  boat  clean.  Aquatic  nuisance 
species  can  cling  to  your  boat,  motor  and  trailer.  By 
cleaning  your  equipment,  you  can  prevent  these 
hitchhikers  from  moving  to  new  homes  in  waterways 
where  they  don’t  belong.  For  more  details  on  aquatic 
nuisance  species,  visit  www.protectyourwaters.net. 
See  also  http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/ 
so200 1 /fallO  1 play.htm. 

CREATE  ways  to  make  your  tasks  easier,  make 
your  procedures  work  more  smoothly  and  save  time. 
You  can  get  good  fodder  lor  this  idea  by  keeping  an 
eye  on  other  anglers’  boats.  Check  out  how  others  set 
up  their  boats  for  storing  gear,  for  fishing  and  for 
trailering.  Look  at  the  tackle  and  the  electronics. 
Scan  the  consoles  and  cockpits  for  ingenious,  time- 
saving aids. 

Train  yourself  to  observe  others  in  this  way  and 


you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much  useful  information 
you  can  glean  just  from  using  your  “educated  eye.” 

DON  your  PFD  and  insist  that  everyone  aboard  your 
boat  does  the  same.  Even  though  having  a life  jacket  aboard 
and  readily  available  satisfies  the  legal  requirement  in  many 
cases,  a PFD  is  practically  worthless  unless  it’s  worn.  Both 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  Coast  Guard  accident  statistics 
suggest  that  many  boating  accident  victims  could  have  sur- 
vived had  they  been  wearing  their  PFDs. 

Wearing  a PFD  is  certainly  no  guarantee  that  you’d 
survive  an  accident.  However,  the  fact  is,  wearing  a lifejacket 
when  you  end  up  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  the  water 
would  probably  keep  you  afloat  long  enough  so  that  you  can 
gather  your  wits  and  effect  your  own  rescue. 

EQUIP  your  boat  correctly  and  thoroughly.  Know  the 
legal  equipment  requirements  for  your  boat,  and  know  what 
you  should  keep  aboard  your  boat  for  safety’s  sake. 

Sure,  you  have  the  equipment  you  need,  but  when  it’s 
time  to  replace  items,  be  sure  you  get  what’s  right.  For 
instance,  is  your  anchor  really  the  right  design  and  the  right 
weight?  Do  you  have  enough  anchor  line?  When  did  you  last 
check  your  fire  extinguisher?  What’s  the  condition  of  your 
fuel  lines  and  steering  cable? 

If  you  have  a question  on  boating  safety,  especially  an 
inquiry  about  federal  requirements  for  equipment  aboard 
your  boat,  call  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Boating  Safety 
Hotline  for  answers  and  information.  The  toll-free  number 
is  1-800-368-5647. 

The  Pennsylvania  Boating  Handbook  includes  a wealth  of 


Watch  your  wake,  and  watch  out  for  damaging  wakes  others  might 
cause.  You  are  responsible  for  any  damage  your  wake  may  cause. 
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practical  information  in  addition  to  explanations  of  legal 
requirements.  If  you  need  a new  copy,  contact:  Educational 
Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17100-7000,  or  view  the  Boating 
Handbook  online  at  http://sites.state.pa.us/ 
PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/boatcrs/02boathandbook/ 
main/handbookMAIN_l  1 -jpg- 

FORECAST  often.  Tap  your  resources  to 
predict  the  weather  and  water  conditions,  and 
act  accordingly.  Do  you  own  a weather  radio  for 
checking  marine  forecasts  and  local  weather? 

Keeping  a close  eye  on  weather  systems  and 
understanding  how  fish  are  affected  by  the  weather 
can  help  you  decide  when  to  go  fishing.  You  can 
also  obtain  Lake  Erie  marine  forecasts  online  at: 
http://www.nws.noaa.gov/om/ marine/zone/ 
gtlakes/clemz.htm. 

GROW  as  an  angler  and  a boater.  Find  out 
from  local  bait  shops  where  you  can  find  good 
fishing  in  spots  you’ve  never  tried.  Experiment 
with  new  fishing  methods.  Give  new  gadgets  and 
equipment  a lair  chance.  Share  your  expertise 
with  others,  and  learn  from  them. 

HELP  other  boaters  learn  new  skills,  espe- 
cially the  young  and  other  novices.  Set  an 
example. 

INSPECT  your  boat  and  equipment  regu- 
larly. Torn  PFDsoronesin  poor  condition  don’t 
work  properly  and  can’t  be  counted  toward  the 
legal  requirement.  Rusted  hooks  and  old  line 
won’t  catch  fish,  and  a dead  battery  is  exactly 


what  you  don’t  need  six  miles  from  the  launch  ramp. 

JOIN  boating,  fishing  and  conservation  groups.  1 hese 
organizations  can  help  you  reap  benefits  as  nothing  else  can. 
In  strength  your  political  voice  can  be  loudest.  In  boating  and 


Equip  your  boat  correctly  and  thoroughly.  Know  the  legal  equipment 
requirements  for  your  boat,  and  know  what  you  should  keep  aboard  your 
boat  for  safety’s  sake. 


Grow  as  an  angler  and  a boater.  Find  out  from  local  bait  shops 
where  you  can  find  good  fishing  in  spots  you’ve  never  tried. 
Experiment  with  new  fishing  methods.  Give  new  gadgets  and 
equipment  a fair  chance. 


fishing  clubs  you  can  also  find  new  friends,  gain  fishing  know- 
how and  learn  the  locations  of  some  top-producing  secret 
spots. 

KNOW  how  to  tie  a hall-dozen  or  so  knots  well.  You 
don’t  need  a college  degree  in  knot-tying  to  be  a better 
fisherman  and  boater.  All  it  takes  is  knowing  how  to  tie 
several  knots  well  for  a few  different  applications.  If  you’re 
happy  with  your  knot-tying  skills,  try  learning  one  or  two  new 
ones  each  season. 

LEARN  to  operate  your  electronics  skillf  ully.  Consider- 
ing the  price  and  versatility  of  electronics,  it  pays  to  learn  to 
use  them  proficiently.  Anglers  who  can  operate  their  GPS 
units,  VHF  radios  and  depthsounders  well  are  better  anglers 
and  boaters  than  are  those  who  are  less  skilled  with  this  gear. 
Read  and  reread  the  owner’s  manuals,  and  learn  new  func- 
tions regularly  on  each  electronic  item. 

MAINTAIN  your  boat,  motor  and  trailer.  Routine 
preventive  maintenance  saves  a lot  of  money  in  the  long  run. 
Neglect  your  equipment  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  pay 
dearly.  If  you  did  not  winterize  your  rig  this  season,  do  so 
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Forecast  often.  Tap  your  resources  to  predict  the  weather  and  water 
conditions,  and  act  accordingly.  Do  yon  own  a weather  radio  for  checking 
marine  forecasts  and  local  weather?  Keeping  a close  eye  on  weather 
systems  and  understanding  how  fish  are  affected  by  the  weather  can  help 
you  decide  when  to  go  fishing. 


PONDER  piloting  your  boat.  Coast  Guard 
statistics  show  that  most  boating  accidents  are  caused 
by  operator  inattention,  and  that  collisions  are  the 
most  common  kind  ol  accident.  The  dangerous  times 
are  when  you’re  heading  out  and  when  you’re  coming 
home.  The  dangerous  places  are  crowded  spots  like 
harbors,  inlets  and  access  areas. 

In  addition,  don't  think  you’re  invulnerable  be- 
cause you’re  an  old  hand.  Coast  Guard  statistics  show 
that  experienced  boaters  are  involved  in  more  acci- 
dents than  novice  boaters. 

Polished  boat  operating  skills  can  help  you  put 
your  boat  over  fishing  spots  more  accurately,  and 
knowing  how  to  negotiate  a variety  of  water  condi- 
tions can  help  you  get  to  and  from  places  more 
comfortably.  Practice  docking,  launching  and  re- 
trieving in  tricky  currents  and  winds.  Honing  this 
skill  helps  you  protect  your  equipment  investment  in 
addition  to  increasing  your  safety. 

You’ll  find  sobering  analyses  of  boating  accidents 
at  the  Commission’s  web  site.  Read  the  2001  Penn- 
sylvania Boating  Accident  Analysis,  the  latest  com- 
plete information,  at  http:// sites. state. pa. us/PA_Exec/ 
Fish_Boat/ fatalO  1 .htm. 

QUESTION  what  you  don’t  understand  about 
your  boat — how  it’s  built,  how  things  work  and  why 
things  happen  as  they  do.  When  you  understand  why 


now.  Where  do  trailerboaters  have  the  most  frequent  prob- 
lems? The  trailer  hubs. 

NURTURE  the  boating  skills  at  which  you’re  weakest. 
Taking  a boating  course  is  a terrific  way  to  sharpen  your 
boating  skills,  whether  you’re  a novice  or  an  old  hand.  Taking 
a boating  course  and  earning  a Pennsylvania  Boating  Safety 
Education  Certificate  is  easy  and  convenient.  Personal  water- 
craft operators  are  required  to  complete  a safe  boating  course 
and  pass  an  exam.  Boating  anglers  aren’t  required  to  take  a 
course  and  pass  an  exam,  but  at  stake  are  your  safety  and  the 
well-being  of  everyone  aboard  your  boat,  so  taking  a course 
and  earning  a Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate  is  surely  in 
your  best  interests. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  Commission’s  web  site 
on  boating  courses  at  http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/ 
Fish_Boat/98boatco.htm.  The  page  includes  course  descrip- 
tions. Courses  are  listed  by  county  and  by  date.  For  Internet 
and  video  courses,  visit  www.boat-ed.com/pa/index.htm. 

ORGANIZE  everything  on  your  boat.  Have  you  ever 
found  an  item  on  your  boat  that  you  forgot  you  had?  Have 
you  ever  tried  to  find  something  on  your  boat  and  couldn’t 
remember  where  it  is?  Make  sure  your  equipment  is  placed 
where  you  can  find  it.  This  winter,  go  through  your  boat’s 
storage  areas  to  keep  tabs  on  what’s  there,  what  needs  to  be 
replaced,  what  needs  to  be  added,  and  what  needs  to  be 
removed. 


Create  ways  to  make  your  tasks  easier,  make  your  procedures  work 
more  smoothly  and  save  time.  You  can  get  good  fodder  for  this  idea 
by  keeping  an  eye  on  other  anglers’  boats.  Check  out  how  others 
set  up  their  boats  for  storing  gear,  for  fishing  and  for  trailering. 
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things  work  the  way  they  do,  you  gain  more  control  over  the 
boat,  and  you  can  become  a better  angler  and  boater  by  using 
the  equipment  more  skillfully. 

Similarly,  question  what  you  don’t  understand  about 
fishing  and  boating.  The  more  you  learn  and  understand,  the 
more  successful  your  trips  will  be. 

ROUTINIZE  as  much  as  you  can.  Work  from  a 
checklist  when  you  go  fishing,  as  airplane  pilots  use  a checklist 
to  take  off  and  land.  Make  a list  of  everything  you  need  to 
bring  on  a trip,  and  make  different  lists  for  different  kinds  of 
fishing  trips.  Lists  can  eliminate  your  forgetting  things  on 
trips. 

STUDY  navigation  charts  and  learn  to  identify  aids  to 
navigation  (ATON).  You  ought  to  be  able  to  identifyA  TON 
day  and  night.  For  details  on  ATON  in  Pennsylvania,  visit 
http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/boatcrs/ 
02boathandbook/operation5.htm.  You’ll  also  find  ATON 
information  in  the  Pennsylvania  Boating  Handbook. 

TITLE  your  boat.  Any  boat  that  is  purchased,  trans- 
ferred or  sold  must  be  titled  if  the  boat  is  powered  by  an 
inboard  or  inboard/outdrive  engine,  including  personal  wa- 
tercraft and  documented  recreational  vessels,  and  if  its  model 
year  is  1997  or  newer;  if  it’s  14  feet  in  length  or  longer;  if  it’s 
currently  titled  in  Pennsylvania;  or  if  it’s  currently  titled  in 
another  state  when  Pennsylvania  becomes  the  state  of  princi- 
pal use. 

Boat  owners  who  register  and  title  their  boats  have  more 
security  than  those  who  don’t.  Titled  boats  are  easier  to 
identify  and  much  more  difficult  to  sell  illegally. 

For  complete  details  on  titling,  read  the  Boat  Registration 
and  Titling  Frequently  Asked  Questions  at  http:// 
sites,  state,  pa.  us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/faqregt.htm#2. 

UNDERSTAND  the  nautical  rules  of  the  road.  Learn  to 
“see  ahead”  and  anticipate  other  boaters’  courses  and  actions. 
Study  the  rules  of  the  road  to  know  who  has  the  right  of  way 
in  various  boating  situations.  Don’t  assume  that  other 
boaters  know  the  rules  of  the  road  as  well  as  you  might. 
Consult  the  Pennsylvania  Boating  Handbook  for  information 
on  rules  of  the  road.  You’ll  find  more  instruction  on  rules  of 
the  road  at:  http://www.boatsafe.com/nauticalknowhow/ 

boating/6_2_b.htm. 

VEST  some  knowledge  in  your  fishing  partners  on  how 
to  operate  your  boat.  If  you  become  incapacitated,  someone 
aboard  your  boat  will  have  to  pilot  the  craft  home  and  use  the 
VHF  radio  or  cell  phone  to  summon  help. 

WATCH  your  wake,  and  watch  out  for  damaging  wakes 
others  might  cause.  In  a small  boat,  come  about  and  quarter 
into  a gigantic  overtaking  surge.  Slow  down  when  you  cut 
through  an  oncoming  wake,  again  quartering  the  boat.  Then 
resume  your  original  course  and  go  about  your  business. 

The  danger  zones  for  wakes  are  usually  crowded  spots  like 
access  areas  and  narrow  inlets  bordered  by  rock  walls  and 
bulkheads.  Crowded  places  are  dangerous  because  many 
boats  create  many  wakes,  and  rocky  inlet  walls  and  bulkheads 
telegraph  wakes  without  diminishing  their  intensity. 


Observing  no-wake,  minimum-height-swell  rules  is  vital 
to  everyone’s  safety.  The  choice  is  simple.  Either  we  obey  the 
rules  or  more  stringent  regulations  will  have  to  be  enacted. 

Xstandsforwhat’s unknown.  Safeboatinganglers realize 
that  they  don’t  know  everything.  That’s  why  they  approach 
fishing  in  a boat  cautiously  and  defensively.  Always  pilot  your 
craft  as  if  other  boaters  know  nothing  about  piloting. 

The  unknown  also  holds  fishing  and  boating  thrills. 
Breathtaking  sunrises  and  sunsets,  unusually  big  fish,  remark- 
ably pleasant  weather,  great  company — these  things  and 
other  unexpected  pleasures  keep  you  coming  back  for  more. 

YOU  are  the  catalyst  to  make  each  trip  fun  yet  safe.  You 
have  to  juggle  all  the  elements  that  keep  fun  and  safety 
balanced. 

ZAP  your  boating  and  fishing  with  zest.  Take  on  a new 
challenge  by  fishing  for  an  unfamiliar  species.  Fish  with  a new 
method.  Rediscover  an  old  strategy  you  left  behind  years  ago. 
Putting  zing  into  your  fishing  and  boating  makes  them  more 
fun,  more  challenging  and  more  rewarding.  Q 
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http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/boatcrs/ 
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Lake  Erie  marine  weather  forecasts: 
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Fish  & Boat  Commission  web  site  on 
boating  courses: 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/98boatco.htm 

2001  Pennsylvania  Boating  Accident 
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http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/fatal01  .htm 

Aids  to  navgation  in  Pennsylvania: 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/boatcrs/ 
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Lake  Erie's 
Magnificent 

Lake  T rout 
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“Most  lake  trout  in  Lake  Erie  are  between  10  and  12  pounds,’’  said  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mike  Hinkel.  He  had  spent  most  of  his  final  year  of 
college  working  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  as  a 
fisheries  biologist  aide  lor  the  Lake  Erie  Research  Unit.  During  that 
year,  he  participated  in  a lake  trout  assessment  (deep-water  netting), 
which  prompted  his  adding,  “During  that  study,  we  netted  some  lake 
trout  over  20  pounds.’’ 

I’m  contemplating  what  he  said.  Sure,  carp  and  some  catfish  are 
big,  but  they  don’t  appease  the  palate.  I wanted  to  catch  a fish  that  was 
big  and  tasted  good  as  well. 

But  now,  my  thoughts  are  elsewhere,  following  my  taut  line.  The 
fish  hit  at  the  first  glimpse  of  spring  sunlight,  similar  to  a steelhead. 
Then,  like  a tank,  it  made  off  with  whatever  line  the  drag  would  allow. 
That  was  15  minutes  ago.  I see  it  now.  It’s  big:  10  pounds,  maybe, 
but  most  likely  an  eight  and  good  eating. 

1 hen  it’s  over.  All  that  is  left  from  that  battle  is  another  bent 
hook. 

Sore  arms,  something  different,  and  fish  only  occasionally  seen 
are  the  most  appealing  aspects  of  this  forgotten  sport  fish. 

Lake  trout  live  in  relative  obscurity.  They  eat  well  and  grow  big. 
Primarily  found  in  the  deeper  waters,  their  diet  consists  mainly  of 
smelt,  but  during  May  and  for  the  better  part  of  June,  they  are  close 
to  shore.  First,  in  May,  they  dine  on  the  large  adult  emerald  shiners 
that  remain  near  shore  after  their  fall/winter  migration.  Then,  in 
June,  and  before  disappearing  to  the  cooler  waters  near  the  Canadian 
border,  they  give  Pennsylvania  anglers  the  only  chance  for  true  deep- 
water fishing.  These  are  the  best  times  for  boat  anglers  to  target  these 
behemoths. 

I hooked  that  first  lake  trout  of  the  season  around  the  beginning 
of  May.  That’s  when  the  water  temperature  is  less  than  50  degrees  and 
lake  trout  cruise  the  65-  to  75-foot  depths.  I was  fishing  a stone’s 
throw  from  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  North  East  Marina.  This 
area  of  Lake  Erie  is  considered  the  beginning  of  the  Eastern  Basin. 
Nearby  is  an  underwater  mountain  that  was  not  removed  as  the 
glaciers  retreated  10,000  years  ago.  During  May,  the  lake  trout 
congregate  on  the  southern  slopes  of  this  structure,  and  are  located 
easily  with  a depth  finder. 

As  our  boat  approaches  the  mountain’s  northern  edge,  the  water 
depth  drops  rapidly  from  55  to  over  100  feet.  Once  we  find  it,  we  turn 
back  south  (approximately  100  yards)  and  fish  the  mountain’s 
southern  edge  from  east  to  west.  First  we  try  a depth  of  75  feet,  and 
then  move  to  65  feet. 

We  use  a diving  disk  and  small  spoon.  Spoons  for  early  lake  trout 
should  be  on  the  small  side — 2 or  3 inches.  Spoon  colors  aren’t  as 
important.  Although  I caught  (excuse  me,  lost)  that  May  laker  on  a 
purple  spoon  with  a copper  back,  the  correct  depth  control  and  speed 
is  imperative. 

Because  we’re  imitating  a lost  emerald  shiner,  we  set  the  spoon  to 
run  at  45  feet  and  troll  at  1.2  to  1.5  mph.  Then  we’re  on  guard  because 
a laker  will  find  this  bait. 

In  June,  the  Lake  Erie  surface  temperature  normally  reaches  60 
degrees.  This  is  when  lake  trout  move  to  deeper  waters,  and  we  return 
for  another  chance  to  land  a big  lake  trout.  It’s  not  a far  boat  ride  from 
the  North  East  Marina.  We  are  4 miles  from  shore  and  just  past  the 
mountain’s  northern  edge. 
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The  depth  finder  reads  a depth  of 
1 20  feet.  The  only  colors  at  that  depth 
are  black  and  white.  And  a human  at 
that  depth,  even  with  the  most  sophis- 
ticated diving  gear,  can  survive  only  a 
few  minutes.  Shipwrecks  such  as  the 
Dean  Richmond,  sturgeon  and  the  rem- 
nants of  a once-huge  smelt  population 
are  the  only  company  lake  trout  have  at 
this  depth.  That  is  where  I find  the 
“pod”  of  big  lake  trout. 

The  fish  hits  the  bait.  I’m  using  a 
6-inch  silver  spoon  with  a dark-green 
stripe  of  tape,  set  1 0 feet  behind  the  1 2- 
pound  ball  while  trolling  at  1.5  mph. 
That’s  a strange  way  to  fish,  I think. 
But  I want  to  follow  the  advice  of  an 
avid  lake  trout  enthusiast  and  local 
North  East  resident,  Jim  Armstrong. 

“Conventional  leads  off  the 
downrigger  do  not  work  for  lake  trout,” 
he  says.  “Keep  the  spoon  close  to  the 
bottom  and  2 feet  from  the  ball.  Use  a 
spoon  slightly  larger  than  the  emerald 
shiner  in  the  color  of  silver  with  a green 
or  blue  stripe.  And  don’t  forget  to 
''bump,  bump,  bang.'  This  means  that 
while  trolling,  occasionally  drop  the 
downrigger  ball  and  bump  the  lake 
bottom.  What  usually  follows  is  a laker 
banging  the  lure." 

The  placement  of  the  spoon  is  just 
a few  feet  above  the  muddy  Lake  Erie 
bottom,  and  that  spot  is  perfect.  But, 
I wonder,  how  am  I going  to  bring  this 
fish  to  the  boat?  Lake  trout  can  reach 
an  age  of  40  years  and  can  weigh  100 
pounds.  My  wife,  Cindy,  is  barely  five 
feet  tall  and  her  weight,  even  after 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  doesn’t  approach 
that  of  a potential  full-grown  lake  trout. 
So  except  for  keeping  the  boat’s  stern  at 
a good  fighting  angle  and  getting  the 
net,  she  makes  it  clear,  “I’m  not  getting 
pulled  in — you’re  on  your  own  to  fight 
the  fish,”  she  says. 

My  back  and  arms  begin  to  hurt. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  marine  radio,  I hear 
that  a boat  fishing  the  same  pod  is 
racing  to  shore.  On  his  radio  he  is 
asking  the  marina  for  the  current  record. 
“It’s  27  pounds,  13  ounces,”  someone 
reports,  “caught  in  1996.”  Tom  Illar 
Jr.,  of  Apollo,  caught  that  state  record 
fish.  While  my  fish  makes  another  dive 
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Spoons  for  lake  trout  should  be  on  the  small  side — 2 or  3 
inches.  Spoon  colors  aren’t  as  important,  but  correct  depth 
control  and  speed  are  imperative. 


Need  a Charter? 

Would  you  like  to  arrange  a charter  for  a lake  trout  trip  in  2003? 
Visit  the  " Registered  Charter  Boats  and  Fishing  Guides " 
list  on  the  Commission's  web  site  at 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/chboat.htm. 


It’s  time.  I’m  tired  and  so  is  the  laker.  Cindy  has 
cleared  all  the  other  poles,  put  the  boat  at  a safe  angle, 
placed  the  boat  in  neutral,  and  is  ready  with  the  net. 
Unlike  that  fish  lost  in  May,  this  one  will  make  it  to  the 
net  because  my  equipment  matches  its  strength.  I’m 
using  30-pound-test  line  and  a swivel  that  tests  30 
pounds. 

The  large  fish  at  last  nears  the  boat.  It  has  a deeply 
forked  tail,  dark  silver  sides,  and  a dorsal  fin  that  rises 
above  the  water.  Cindy  slides  the  net  under  the  fish. 
She  helps  by  holding  the  pole,  while  I — with  every 
ounce  of  strength  left — lilt  the  laker  into  the  boat.  It’s 
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into  the  depths  where  only  the  sturgeon  and  smelt 
reside,  I wonder  why  this  record  has  remained  unbro- 
ken. 

Lake  trout  have  been  stocked  in  Lake  Erie  for  over 
20  years.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  annually  stock 
1 20,000  of  these  fish.  In  fact,  last  year  alone,  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  stocked  40,000  lake  trout  into 
the  Pennsylvania  waters.  Some  of  these  stocked  fish  are 
raised  at  the  Allegheny  National  Fish  Hatchery  in 
Warren. 

I’ve  been  battling  my  fish  for  more  than  30  min- 
utes, and  it  should  approach  that  record.  It’s  over  20 
pounds,  I’m  sure. 


Use  spoons  with  a diving  disk.  The  disk 
places  the  lure  at  the  right  depth. 


a big  fish,  a “3-footer”  and  every  bit  of 
25  pounds. 

Tomorrow,  over  Sunday  dinner, 
we  ll  discuss  the  battle  won.  An  inch- 
thick  fillet  will  be  basting  on  the  grill. 
The  flavor  will  be  mild — not  hidden 
in  spices  or  sauces — just  cooked  with 
a tomato  and  butter.  I will  again  be 
reminded  why  the  lake  trout  once 
constituted  a large  commercial  fishery 
in  the  Great  Lakes.  My  thumb  bears 
a battle  scar.  It’s  a half-inch  cut  most 
likely  from  a gill  or  a tooth.  But  no 
matter — after  dinner  we  will  plan  next 
week’s  battle  for  this  forgotten  sport 
fish. 

By  successfully  reintroducing  lake 
trout  into  Lake  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  created 
something  different  for  Pennsylvania 
anglers.  Try  it  next  season  for  a mag- 
nificent angling  thrill!  0 


Lake  Trout  Quick  Facts 


• The  lake  trout  is  a member  of  the  char  family,  along  with  the  brook  trout. 

• With  the  brook  trout,  lake  trout  are  the  only  trout  and  salmon  family 
members  that  are  native  to  Pennsylvania. 

• Lake  trout  are  lound  naturally  in  Lake  Erie. 

• The  lake  trout’s  body  is  gray,  often  with  a bronze-olive  overtone,  which 
shades  to  silvery  white  on  the  belly.  Large  light-colored,  irregularly  shaped 
markings,  some  of  which  are  wormlike  and  wavy,  cover  the  back  and  sides. 

• Lake  trout  prefer  deep,  cold  lakes.  The  parasitic  sea  lamprey  and  pollution 
have  affected  their  numbers. 

• Lake  trout  have  been  stocked  in  Harvey’s  Lake,  Luzerne  County;  Raystown 
Lake,  Huntingdon  County;  and  the  Allegheny  Reservoir,  Warren  County. 

• Lake  trout  grow  more  slowly  than  other  trout  and  salmon  family  members. 
I’hey  reach  large  sizes  because  they  live  a long  time. 

• Lake  trout  feed  on  smelt  and  other  fish,  as  well  as  crustaceans,  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  insects,  and  plankton. 
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Marsh  Creek  Lake’s 
Waterway  Friends 


by  Ron  Steffe 

photos  by  the  author 


There  are  some  lakes  in  Pennsylvania  that  know  an  almost 
secret  existence.  Usually  located  tar  from  cities  and  suburbs, 
their  use  is  minimal.  That  many  ot  these  waterways  are  also 
good  fisheries  should  come  as  no  surprise. 

But  Pennsylvania  is  home  to  other  lakes  that,  because  ot 
their  nearness  to  vast  populations,  are  under  constant  pres- 
sure from  anglers,  boaters  and  other  outdoor  people.  Most 
often,  the  heavy  use  does  not  reflect  prime  fishing  territory. 
Yet,  some  of  these  excessively  used  waterways  remain  produc- 
tive fisheries  no  matter  how  much  activity  they  endure.  More 
often  than  not,  they  have  friends  to  look  after  them,  protect 
them  and  assist  in  keeping  them  healthy.  One  such  lake  is 
located  in  Marsh  Creek  State  Park,  Chester  County,  and  the 
friends  that  help  it  along  are  called  the  Marsh  Creek  Bass 
Club. 

Marsh  Creek  lake,  565  acres,  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
1974,  and  it’s  located  only  30  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The 
park  encompasses  a scenic  area  with  woodlots,  grassy  hillsides 
and  lush  bottomlands.  There  are  public  picnic  and  swim- 
ming areas,  and  a rental  facility  that  offers  canoes,  paddleboats, 
fishing  boats  with  electric  motors,  sailboards  and  sailboats. 


These  opportunities  are  testament  to  the  lake’s  use.  But  the 
lake’s  long  coves  and  varied  points  add  such  striking  beauty 
that  no  amount  of  traffic  can  take  away  from  its  appeal. 

I became  aware  of  the  Marsh  Creek  Bass  Club  while 
attending  the  “Pennsylvania  Black  Bass  Workshop-2,”  a two- 
day  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  (DCNR)  Bureau  of 
State  Parks,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  the 
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Marsh  Creek  lake,  565  acres,  in  Marsh  Creek  State  Park,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1974,  and  it’s  located  only  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
The  park  encompasses  a scenic  area  with  woodlots,  grassy  hillsides  and  lush  bottomlands.  There  are  public  picnic  and  swimming  areas,  and  a 
rental  facility  that  offers  canoes,  paddleboats,  fishing  boats  with  electric  motors,  sailboards  and  sailboats.  These  opportunities  are  testament 
to  the  lake’s  use.  But  the  lake’s  long  coves  and  varied  points  add  such  striking  beauty  that  no  amount  of  traffic  can  take  away  from  its  appeal. 


Pennsylvania  Bass  Federation  and  PPL’s  Montour  Preserve. 
The  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to  offer  an  avenue  for 
anglers,  biologists,  conservation  officers,  resource  managers 
and  facility  managers  to  exchange  ideas,  information  and 
knowledge  pertaining  to  the  management  of  bass  fisheries, 
bass  habitat  and  bass  angling.  I met  and  became  friends  with 
a couple  of  the  Marsh  Creek  club  members.  I also  became 
interested  in  the  club’s  participation  in  the  Commission’s 
Adopt-a-Lake  program,  and  decided  to  learn  more  about  the 
special  relationship  they  have  with  their  home  lake. 

Along  with  Bill  Reichert,  state  conservation  director  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Bass  Federation,  and  club  members  Mark 
Ammon  and  Larry  Heilman,  we  fished  Marsh  Creek  Lake. 
We  were  not  disappointed.  For  the  post-spawn  period,  the 
fishing  was  nothing  short  of  extraordinary.  In  a little  more 
than  4 hours,  each  of  the  two  boats  caught  and  released  over 
50  bass,  four  of  them  over  4 pounds.  This  action  was  both 
pleasantly  surprising  and  rewarding,  but  the  main  issue 
remained  learning  how  the  club  helps  this  lake  keep  its 
splendor  and  produce  such  good  fishing. 

Club  facts 

The  Marsh  Creek  Bass  Club  was  formed  in  1989.  The 
current  membership  totals  35.  In  the  beginning,  the  six 
original  members  focused  only  on  fishing.  However,  they 
soon  realized  that  there  were  many  things  they  could  do  both 
to  enhance  their  fishing  and  the  health  oi  the  park,  and  they 
have  been  working  with  those  thoughts  in  mindeversince.  In 
1996,  the  club  met  with  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
DCNR  to  begin  its  involvement  with  the  Commission’s 
Adopt-a-Lake  program.  In  2001,  they  completed  the  first 
five-year  phase  of  the  program  and  started  the  second  phase, 
which  requires  three  years. 

Every  year  since  the  club  joined  the  Adopt-a-Lake  pro- 
gram, members  have  met  and  worked  closely  with  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  Area  Habitat  Manager  Dave  Houser. 


Under  his  leadership,  the  club  has  completed  many  projects 
aimed  at  improving  the  lake’s  habitat.  They  have  felled 
shoreline  trees  for  structure.  They  have  placed  20  catfish 
spawning  boxes  in  the  lake  to  help  the  Commission  establish 
a healthy  and  self-sustaining  catfish  population.  They  have 
added  smallmouth  bass  nesting  structures  and  porcupine 

junior  cribs.  Last 
August,  under  the 
direct  leadership 
oi  Houser,  they 
placed  20  vertical 
plank  structures 
on  the  lake’s  bot- 
tom. In  the  fu- 
ture, Houser  will 
bring  the 

Commission’s 
large  pontoon 
boat  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  more 
structure-build- 
ing. This  water- 
crait  contains  a 
hopper  able  to 
transport  a one- 
ton  load  oi  stone 
and  rock  rubble 
anywhere  on  a 


lake. 

Still,  they  have  not  limited  their  efforts  to  the  fish  and 
fishing  improvement  oi  the  lake.  Working  with  DCNR,  the}’ 
have  researched  new  sites  for  floating  docks  that  will  allow 
easier  access  to  the  lake. 

Everyyear,  they  actively  participate  in  theannual  Earthday 
activities.  At  least  three  time  a year,  they  join  other  volunteers 
in  helping  clean  up  the  park  and  shoreline  after  a weekend  oi 
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For  more  information... 

Fish  & Boat  Commission's  Adopt-a-Lake  Program 

http://sites.  state,  pa.  us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/ja2001/adoptlake.htm. 
http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/jf2001/greathab.htm. 

Marsh  Creek  State  Park 

http://www.dcnr.state.pa.us/stateparks/parks/m-crek.htm. 
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plentiful  public  use,  usually  following  a holiday.  1 hey  hold 
12  closed  tournaments  at  the  lake,  and  four  open  events,  with 
the  proceeds  going  toward  funding  all  of  the  projects.  1 hey 
are  planning  youth  fishing  days,  and  perhaps  a youth  tourna- 
ment, in  which  members  will  take  participants  out  on  their 
boats  to  compete  against  one  another. 

Biological  factors 

Marsh  Creek  is  a well-documented  largemouth  bass  lake. 
Mike  Kaufmann,  Commission  Area  6 Fisheries  Manager, 
believes  Pennsylvania’s  Big  Bass  Program,  implemented  in 
1991  with  its  15-inch  minimum  size  limit,  along  with  other 
naturally  occurring  factors,  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  this  good  bass  fishery.  The  bass  population 
had  expanded  tremendously  under  Big  Bass  regulations  in  the 
five  years  before  the  structures  were  added  to  the  lake. 
Fdowever,  bass  structures  will  concentrate  the  bass  further, 
which  will  improve  the  bass  action  even  more. 

The  water  clarity  at  this  lake  is  astounding.  This,  says 
Kaufmann,  is  where  this  unique  waterway  starts  its  good 
fishing.  The  drainage  basin  for  this  lake  consists  of  the  largest 
naturally  occurring  inland  marshes  and  wetlands  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  These  valuable  resources  filter  out 
many  of  the  nutrients  and  other  pollutants  that  would  cause 
murky  water  and  algae  blooms.  The  streams  that  feed  the  lake 
have  good  water  quality,  and  there  is  no  sewage  release  or 
substantial  farm  runoff  in  the  area.  However,  there  is  now 
concern  about  long-term  effects  of  fertilizer  and  stormwater 
runoff  from  nearby  housing  developments.  The  presently 
clear  water  and  apparently  moderate  nutrient  inflow  contrib- 
ute to  good  aquatic  plant  production,  and  healthy  and  varied 
plants  that  reach  depths  to  almost  20  feet.  This  becomes 
evident  to  anyone  floating  in  a boat  on  the  lake’s  surface. 

Kaufmann  also  mentions  the  super  bass  forage  base  that 
contains  high  numbers  of  natural  shiners.  They  were  the 
apparent  residents  of  the  streams  that  fed  the  lake  when  it  was 
first  filled,  and  they  established  good  populations  once  Marsh 
Creek  obtained  its  current  level.  Throw  in  the  lake’s  excellent 
populations  of  sunfish,  yellow  perch  and  crappies,  and  the 
young  they  produce,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  large- 
mouth  bass  give  such  a good  showing  here. 

In  1989,  smallmouth  bass  fingerlings  were  introduced 
into  the  lake.  At  that  time,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  had 
determined  there  was  some  smallmouth  habitat  available  that 
would  allow  survival,  growth  and  reproduction.  Club  mem- 
bers said  they  do  catch  occasional  smallies,  and  Kaufmann 
notes  that  Commission  personnel  do  periodic  studies  that,  in 
part,  have  determined  that  the  smallmouth  are  reproducing. 

The  work  that  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  Bureau 
of  State  Parks  has  undertaken,  with  the  help  of  the  Marsh 
Creek  Bass  Club,  is  not  only  about  improving  fishing.  It 
concerns  the  overall  health  of  the  entire  aquatic  system.  Our 
public  waters  need  us,  the  public,  to  be  the  helper  sand  keepers 
of  their  domains.  They  need  groups  like  the  Marsh  Creek 
Bass  Club  to  become  active  partners  in  their  well-being,  q 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

PAMPHLET 


Please  indicate  the  requested  titles  with  an  Single  copies  are  free.  Limit:  6 pamphlets. 

For  multiple  copies,  of  the  same  title,  please  call  the  Commission  at  717-705-7833. 

Title 

Description 

_l  Angler  Award  Program 

State  records,  big  fish,  first  fish 

□ Basics  of  Water  Pollution 

Types  of  water  pollution,  effects  on  resources 

□ Bog  Turtles:  Slipping  Away 

Nongame  species  feature  article 

_l  Careers  with  the  PFBC 

Opportunity  descriptions,  civil  service,  non-civil  service 

□ Drinking,  Boating  and  the  Law 

Commonly  asked  questions  with  answers 

□ Fish  Scale  Sketch 

Commission  overview,  mission  and  programs 

□ Fishing  and  Boating  Map 

Accesses  and  amenities 

□ Great  Fishing  Needs  Great  Habitat 

Poster  on  habitat  components 

□ Hazards  on  the  Water 

Recognizing,  avoiding  dangers  to  boaters 

□ I Just  Bought  a Boat,  Now  What  Do  I Do? 

Boat  registration’s  frequently  asked  questions 

□ Ice  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania 

Basic  how-to  information  sheet 

□ Keep  Pennsylvania  Fishing! 

Basic  information  on  the  Fish  Fund 

□ Lake  Erie:  Pennsylvania’s  Great  Lake 

Species,  accesses,  general  information 

□ Let’s  Go  Fishing  in  PA  for  Bass,  Walleyes, 
Panfish  and  more 

Warm/coolwater  opportunities  in  PA 

□ Let’s  Go  Trout  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania 

Trout  fishing  opportunities,  general  information 

□ Migratory  Fish  Restoration/Passage  on 
Susquehanna  R. 

History,  current  efforts,  migratory  species 

□ Moles  in  the  Pool:  Spotted  Salamanders 

Nongame  species  feature  article 

□ Northern  Copperhead 

Nongame  species  feature  article 

□ Pennsylvania’s  Dynamic  Darters 

Nongame  species  feature  article 

□ Pennsylvania  Fishes  Identification  Guide 

Quick  reference  with  illustrations 

□ Personal  Flotation  Devices 

All  about  life  jackets,  life  vests  and  life  preservers 

□ Personal  Watercraft  in  Pennsylvania 

Vital  information  for  owners  and  operators 

□ A Picta  Worth  a Thousand  Words: 
Painted  Turtle 

Nongame  species  feature  article 

□ Seeing  Spots:  The  Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Nongame  species  feature  article 

□ Six  Ways  to  the  Sea 

Describes  PA  major  watersheds 

□ Snakes  in  Basements  and  Buildings 

Remedies  and  prevention  information  sheet 

□ Snakes  in  Pennsylvania 

Biology,  identification,  venomous,  non-venomous 

Name 

Address 

City State  ZIP 


Please  mail  entire  lorm  to:  Education  Media  Services,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Allow  3-4  weeks  lor  delivery. 
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2002  PFBC  Photography  Contest 

PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  Magazine,  in  Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site,  and  on  Commission  exhibits! 


The  2002 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Photography  Contest  is  intended  to 
foster  a greater  appreciation  for 
Pennsylvania's  fishing  and  boating,  and 
aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a 
certificate,  the  limited-edition  year 
2002  trout  stamp  patch  and  the  limited- 
edition  year  2002  nongame  species 
patch.  Honorable  Mention  winners  will 
receive  a certificate  and  the  limited- 
edition  year  2002  nongame  species 
patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable 
mentions  may  appear  in  a contest 
feature  article  in  a future  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater.  All  entries 
may  also  be  used  elsewhere  in  the 
magazine,  on  the  magazine's  cover,  in 
Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site,  and  in 
Commission  exhibits  and  other  projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May  2002 
through  December  2002. 


Rules 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes  less  than  half 
one's  annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs  all  boaters,  and  anglers  in  boats,  must  be  wearing  properly  fit- 
ted, buttoned  and  zipped  lifejackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 
3 y2"x5",  4"x6",  5"x7",  or  8"xl0",  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 
transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• All  submissions  must  be  original-no  duplicate  slides  or  digital  submissions. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number,  location  of 
the  photograph,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition  to  a 
fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries  per  category.  Multiple  submis- 
sions are  allowed,  as  long  as  entrants  submit  no  more  than  two  items  per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and 
use  all  submissions  for  publishing,  illustration.  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertising, 
trade,  exhibitry  and  promotion,  or  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose  with- 
out compensation. 

• Winning  entries  (1st,  2nd  or  3rd  place)  from  previous  Commission  photography 
contests  are  not  eligible. 

Entrants  who  want  their  materials  returned  must  include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  with  the  right  amount  of  postage  and  appropriate  packaging  to  safeguard 
materials.  Submissions  that  do  not  include  return  envelopes  and  postage  will  not  be 
returned. 


Photo  Contest  Entry  Form 
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Please  Print  Clearly 
Entrant's  Name:  - 

I 

Address:  


www.fish.state.pa.us 


Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Contest,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  The  deadline  for  the  Commission's  receiving  entries  is  December  31,  2002. 

Categories 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

□ 3.  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  (Animal  closeups  or  photos 

with  the  animals  as  the  primary  subject) 

□ 4.  Invertebrates  (worms,  aguatic  insects, 

crustaceans,  mussels) 

□ 5.  Fishing  & Boating  Resources 

(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis) 

I received  this  form  from  (check  one): 

□ PA  &B  magazine 

□ the  Commission's  web  site 

□ Other  (specify) 


City: 


Phone: 


-State: 


-Zip: 
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Signature: 


E-mail  (if  available): 
Date:  


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 


by  Mike  Bleech 

photos  by  the  author 


"You  have  to  be  nuts  to  do  this!" 

Charlie  Brant  grumbled  those  words,  but  the  smile  on  his 
lace  told  the  real  stoiy.  The  temperature  had  dropped  during 
the  night.  When  we  had  arrived  at  our  cabin  near  Pymatuning 
Lake  the  previous  evening,  it  was  a balmy  50-ish.  But  we 
awoke  to  Irost  on  the  grass.  A steady  wind  out  of  the 
northwest  made  temperatures  in  the  mid-20s  seem  much 
colder.  Combined  with  a rich  blue,  high-pressure  sky, 
conditions  were  far  from  perfect  for  walleye  fishing.  Perhaps 
you  did  have  to  be  nuts  to  be  there. 

“Ya’  know,  Charlie,”  I suggested,  “it’s  kind  ol  pretty  the 
way  the  sun  reflects  off  your  bald  head.” 

He  muttered  something  back  that  does  not  bear  repeat- 
ing. His  head  was  a very  pleasing  shade  of  pink,  though,  not 
from  the  sun,  but  from  wind  burn:  We  had  been  in  the  wind 
for  a couple  of  hours  before  locating  walleyes. 

“Be  nice,  boys,”  cautioned  the  third  passenger  in  our  ship 
of  fools,  “Red”  Childress.  The  kid  of  the  bunch,  in  relative 
terms,  he  often  has  to  take  the  more  mature  stance.  But  it  was 
all  in  fun.  That  is  what  fishing  is  all  about. 

High  atmospheric  pressure  usually  means  you  have  to 
put  a bait  right  under  a walleye’s  nose,  and  even  then,  it 
probably  will  not  hit.  You  need  to  find  a lot  of  walleyes  and 
hope  that  one  can  be  tempted  to  strike,  though  “strike”  might 
be  an  inappropriate  word.  Strikes  in  these  conditions  are 
often  barely  detectible,  which  is  made  all  the  more  difficult 
with  cold  hands.  All  other  things  equal,  the  angler  who 
concentrates  on  the  task  at  hand  will  catch  the  walleyes. 
Dressing  properly  and  carrying  a hand-warmer  helps  a lot, 
too. 

"Near  the  dam" 

Walleyes  tend  to  gravitate  into  deeper,  more  stable  water 
during  fall.  In  manmade  reservoirs  like  Pymatuning,  this 
means  they’ll  move  to  the  main  channel  near  the  dam.  But 
because  Pymatuning  is  a large  reservoir,  “near  the  dam”  can 
mean  a few  miles  up  the  lake,  maybe  farther.  In  smaller  lakes, 
“near  the  dam”  is  proportionately  closer.  The  water  will 
probably  be  at  least  20  feet  deep,  and  the  walleyes  will 


probably  be  in  the  main  channel,  the  flooded  river  channel, 
or  the  channel  of  a major  bay.  However,  finding  walleyes  is 
far  from  an  exact  science.  One  of  the  common  misleading 
characteristics  of  anglers  is  thinking  that  all  fish  follow  some 
set  of  rules  we  might  imagine. 

In  natural  lakes,  the  situation  is  similar,  except  that 
instead  of  moving  toward  the  dam,  walleyes  tend  to  move  into 
the  deeper  holes  wherever  they  might  be. 

Searching 

Our  search  began  from  the  Pymatuning  State  Park 
launch  ramp  near  Jamestown  into  the  deepest  water  in  the 
lake.  Depths  surpass  30  feet  for  a short  distance  above  the 
dam,  while  20-foot  depths  extend  slightly  beyond  PA  Route 
283  in  the  sunken  river  channel. 

Instead  of  starting  to  fish  immediately,  we  searched  by 
sonar.  Fishing  has  to  be  done  so  slowly — the  odds  oflocating 
walleyes  by  fishing  would  be  long.  Even  the  sonar  search  had 
to  be  done  relatively  slowly  because,  heading  into  the  stiff 
wind,  waves  caused  bubbles  under  the  boat  that  interfered 
with  the  sonar  picture  if  we  went  too  fast. 

Times  like  these,  and  walleye  fishing  in  most  situations, 
call  for  good  sonar,  though  not  necessarily  the  most  expensive 
sonar.  Bottom  separation  is  the  most  important  factor,  since 
walleyes  often  stick  very  close  to  the  bottom.  Bottom 
separation  is  generally  a factor  of  the  number  of  vertical  pixels 
on  a sonar  screen.  This  allows  space  to  show  between  fish  and 
the  bottom,  or  it  shows  fish  as  small  protrusions  from  the 
bottom.  Without  good  sonar,  we  probably  would  not  have 
noticed  walleyes  at  the  bottom  of  a dropoff  in  22  feetofwater. 

But  it  was  not  that  simple.  We  found  several  schools  of 
fish  along  the  dropoff  into  the  main  channel,  and  jigged  to 
every  one  before  finding  walleyes  that  were  willing  to  strike. 
T here  is  no  way  to  know  for  certain  what  kind  of  fish  produce 
sonar  signals,  at  least  not  without  an  underwater  video 
camera.  Perhaps  we  spent  time  jigging  to  carp,  yellow  perch 
or  catfish.  A couple  of  schools  were  crappies,  which  rempted 
us  to  stay  on  them.  But  we  were  determined  to  find  walleyes. 

Brant  was  first  to  hook  a walleye.  “Looks  like  red  is  the 
color,”  he  said,  as  he  brought  the  fish  to  the  surface. 
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Walleyes  are  usually  in  fairly  deep  water  during  fall,  so  in  lakes,  vertical  jigging  is  probably  the  most 
efficient  fishing  method.  This  provides  the  most  accurate  presentation,  which  is  far  more  important 
than  while  fishing  in  warmer  water  because  walleyes  probably  will  not  move  far  to  take  your  lure. 


“You  never  know,”  Brant  said.  “When  you 
aren’t  catching  fish,  it  always  pays  to  experiment.” 

Slow-presentation  lures  are  almost  always  the 
best  choice  for  walleyes  in  cold  water.  Jigging 
spoons,  leadhead  jigs,  both  tipped  with  live  min- 
nows, or  bottom-bouncing  bait  rigs  are  all  good 
choices  for  fall  walleye  fishing.  They  should  be 
jigged  slowly,  lifting  the  jig,  or  bait,  no  more  than 
about  a foot.  Wiggling  the  rig  might  be  the  most 
productive  action.  Keep  live  minnows  on  the  jig, 
and  let  them  do  their  work  by  letting  the  jig  lie 
motionless  for  several  seconds  between  jigs. 

Use  light  jigs,  just  heavy  enough  to  maintain 
depth  control.  Light  jigs  fall  more  slowly  than 
heavier  jigs.  In  calm  conditions,  an  eighth-ounce 
jig  is  heavy  enough  to  fish  to  depths  of  20  feet,  at 
least.  A quarter-ouncer  should  be  heavy  enough 
for  more  than  30  feet.  These  weights  force  you  to 
fish  slowly.  Of  course,  stiff  wind  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  use  heavier  j igs  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
bottom.  T o compensate,  do  not  let  the  jig  drop  on 
slack  line  after  jigging.  Instead,  slowly  lower  the 
jig  on  a tight  line. 


Slow-presentation  lures  are  almost  always  the  best  choice  for  walleyes  in  cold 
water.  If  you  use  light  jigs,  work  those  that  are  just  heavy  enough  to  maintain 
depth  control.  Light  jigs  fall  more  slowly  than  heavier  jigs.  In  calm  conditions,  an 
eighth-ounce  jig  is  heavy  enough  to  fish  at  least  to  depths  of  20  feet.  A quarter- 
ouncer  should  be  heavy  enough  for  more  than  30  feet.  These  weights  force  you  to 
fish  slowly. 


Lure  color,  choice 

When  walleyes  are  not  aggressive,  it  might  take  just  the 
right  lure,  or  just  the  right  color,  to  trigger  strikes.  Brant’s  lure 
was  a silver  jigging  spoon  with  a strip  of  red  prism  tape  added, 
and  tipped  with  a live  minnow.  Silver  with  shiny  red  is  an 
unusual  color  for  a walleye  lure.  In  cold  water  especially, 
combinations  of  silver  or  gold  with  orange  or  chartreuse  are 
usually  best,  and  certainly  most  popular  among  serious  wall- 
eye anglers.  This  is  a clear  demonstration  of  how  precon- 
ceived notions  can  be  an  obstacle  to  good  fishing. 


Presentation 

Walleyes  are  usually  in  fairly  deep  water  dur- 
ing fall,  so  in  lakes,  vertical  jigging  is  probably  the 
most  efficient  fishing  method.  This  provides  the 
most  accurate  presentation,  which  is  far  more 
important  than  while  fishing  in  warmer  water 
because  walleyes  probably  will  not  move  far  to  take 
your  lure.  You  can  sometimes  see  your  lure  on  a 
sonar  screen  along  with  the  fish.  You  might  even 
be  able  to  observe  fish  signals  moving  to  your  lure. 

That  day  on  Pymatuning  did  not  result  in  a 
limit  catch.  It  did  feel  very  satisfying,  though,  to 
locate  walleyes  under  tough  conditions.  Many 
times  this  pattern  has  produced  more  walleyes  in 
more  favorable  weather.  Balmy  weather  is  perfect, 
if  not  always  for  catching  the  most  fish,  then  at 
least  for  the  pleasant  times  to  be  outdoors  and  on 
the  water. 

Pymatuning  gets  a fair  amount  of  fishing 
pressure  during  fall,  though  not  nearly  as  much  as 
it  does  during  spring  and  summer.  Some  of  our  other 
Pennsylvania  walleye  lakes  get  light  to  virtually  no  walleye 
fishing  pressure  after  the  weather  turns  cool.  At  Pymatuning, 
one  of  the  top  walleye  lakes  in  the  country,  there  are  many 
serious  walleye  anglers.  Most  of  these  serious  walleye  anglers 
would  agree  that  fall  is,  if  not  the  very  best,  then  surely  one 
of  the  best  times  for  walleye  fishing.  Also,  anglers  tend  to 
catch  larger  walleyes  during  fall. 

Fishing  patterns  are  just  references  for  angler,  not  rules 
for  fish,  as  Brant  pointed  out  (see  Figure  1 ). 

“I  once  heard  that  a guy  caught  a few  big  walleyes  at  the 
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Figure  1.  Bottom-bouncing  live  minnow  rigs  and  jigs 
tipped  with  minnows  are  among  the  best  terminal  rigs  for 
fall  walleye  fishing  in  manmade  lakes.  In  most  cases, 
these  rigs  should  be  kept  within  a few  feet  of  the  bottom, 
but  adjust  if  you  observe  fish  signals  above  the  bottom. 


head  of  the  lake  trolling  crankbaits  in  the  stumps,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  found  walleyes  in  deeper  water,”  Brant  said. 
“All  oi  the  walleyes  aren’t  doing  the  same  thing.  You  never 
know  for  sure  what’s  going  on.  You  think  you  have  things 
figured  out,  and  then  you  see  something  like  that. 

While  we  fished  along  the  edge  of  the  sunken  river 
channel,  several  other  anglers  we  observed  were  catching 
walleyes  in  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

Fishing  near  the  dam  for  walleyes  in  manmade  lakes  is  a 
reasonably  reliable  pattern  during  fall,  starting  about  mid- 
September  to  early  October  when  many  Pennsylvania  lakes 
go  through  turn-over.  This  pattern  continues  right  into  ice- 
fishing  season.  But  do  not  assume  it  is  the  only  good  thing 
happening.Q 
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Starting  about  mid-September  to  early  October,  fishing  near  the  dam 
in  manmade  lakes  is  a reliable  pattern,  which  continues  into  the  ice- 
fishing season. 
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Retrieving  a lure 

While  patrolling  Swift  Run  with  DWCO  Gary  Walter, 
we  saw  several  young  men  grouped  around  a good  fishing 
spot.  One  ot  them  was  attempting  to  climb  a tree — we 
assumed  to  retrieve  a lure.  As  we  watched  his  ascent,  plop\ 
Down  he  came  and  disappeared  over  the  bank.  Since  this  is 
a rocky,  mountainous  area,  we  both  feared  he  may  have  been 
injured,  but  he  popped  up,  apparently  no  worse  lor  the 
experience! — WCO  Steve  Boughter,  Union  and  Snyder  Coun- 
ties. 

10-pounder 

At  the  end  ol  a hectic  weekend  lor  officers  on  the  Lake 
Erie  tributaries,  Annetta  Carney  of  Mt.  Pleasant  came  to 
Walnut  Creek  Access  to  inquire  about  weighing  a fish  lor  an 
Angler  Award.  The  fish  was  a beautilul  freshly  caught 
steelhead  29.5  inches  long  and  8 pounds,  2 ounces.  The  fish 
was  shy  of  the  1 0-pound  required  weight  for  the  award,  but 
that  didn't  dampen  her  enthusiasm.  She  explained  that  she 
had  fished  all  weekend  without  ever  getting  a bite  until  this 
fish  hit,  and  it  was  the  biggest  she  had  ever  caught.  She 
launched  into  her  “fish  tale’’  with  the  kind  of  excitement 
usually  seen  only  in  children  on  Christmas  morning.  No 
detail  was  too  small  as  she  described  her  approach  to  the  fish. 
Techniques,  bait,  etc.,  and  each  question  asked  by  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  employee  Frank  Merchant  and  me  only 
heightened  the  joy. 

Eventually,  at  the  end  ol  her  story,  she  promised  she 
would  be  back  to  get  a 10-pounder.  I provided  her  with  my 
business  card  so  that  she  could  call  about  the  status  ol  the 
February  run  ol  larger  fish.  I also  told  her  that  I could  give  her 
name  to  her  local  newspaper  for  its  weekly  sports  edition  il  she 
wished.  She  readily  agreed  and  thanked  us  prolusely  for 
making  “her  entire  weekend  so  special.’’ — WCO  John  W. 
Bowser,  Western  Erie  County. 

Conneaut  Lake  water  level 

As  DWCO  Egger  and  I prepared  for  a boat  patrol  on 
Conneaut  Lake,  an  individual  approached  us  with  a com- 
plaint regarding  the  lake’s  water  level.  The  individual  said 
that  he  couldn’t  get  into  his  dock  without  raising  his  motor 
and  that  this  was  causing  wear  and  tear  on  his  equipment.  The 


concerned  boater  wanted  to  know  what  we  were  going  to  do 
about  the  water  level.  I politely  told  him  that  Conneaut  Lake 
is  a natural  lake  and  its  water  level  is  not  under  the  control  of 
man  but  instead,  nature.  The  boater  understood  that  the  lake 
was  natural,  but  wanted  us  to  do  something  about  it  anyway. 

After  DWCO  Egger  and  I were  underway,  we  discussed 
this  matter  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  could  get  a 
pump  and  operate  it  24  hours  a day  for  a week,  maybe  the  lake 
would  rise,  but  I told  DWCO  Egger  that  the  overtime 
probably  wasn’t  in  the  budget. — WCO  Erik  P.  Shellgren, 
Southcentral  Crawford/ Eastern  Mercer  Counties. 

Poached  trout 

Recently  I was  asked  for  the  second  time  in  about  four  or 
five  days,  “Why  would  you  [the  Commission]  feature  an 
article  on  poaching  rainbow  trout?”  Given  the  activity  I’d 
been  dealing  with  lately,  I bit,  hook,  line  and  sinker!  The  first 
guy  didn’t  go  on  to  explain.  Fie  just  laughed  at  my  obviously 
confused  expression  and  went  on  about  his  business.  Today 
was  a different  story.  This  new  fellow  was  a little  more 
emphatic.  Fie  told  me,  “You  should  be  ashamed!  An  article 
like  that  in  the  \&x.estAngleris  just  awful!”  Then,  before  I could 
get  him  to  explain,  he  also  snickered  and  walked  away.  Then 
I went  to  the  post  office  and  there  it  was!  I opened  my  March/ 
April  2000  PA  Angler  dr  Boater  and  found  it  on  page  60!  An 
articleon  “Poached RainbowTrout.”  However,  these“funny 
guys”  failed  to  mention  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  a 
featured  “Fishin'  from  the  Kitchen”  column,  by  Wayne 
Phillips.  My  guess  is  that  the  last  man’s  “awful”  meant  awful 
good! — WCO  James  M.  Vatter,  Westmoreland  County. 

Common  sense  lesson 

DWCO  Ron  Matson  and  I stopped  a personal  watercraft 
(PWC)  operator  on  the  Allegheny  River  for  causing  a wake 
within  1 00  feet  of  other  boats  and  the  shoreline.  By  his  own 
account,  he  was  an  experienced  and  knowledgeable  boater, 
though  he  didn’t  own  a boat.  He  was  also  unaware  that  PWC 
operators  are  required  to  have  a Boating  Safety  Education 
Certificate.  When  he  was  a bit  miffed  that  he  would  have  to 
spend  “eight  hours  of  [his]  precious  time”  in  a boating  safety 
class,  Ron  tried  to  reassure  the  man  by  saying  that  even 
experienced  boaters  learn  something  from  the  class.  Appar- 
ently unconvinced,  our  expert  skipper  asked,  “What  could  I 
possibly  learn  that  I couldn’t  figure  out  based  on  common 
sense?”  I replied,  “Well,  to  start,  there’s  the  100-foot  slow, 
no-wake  rule.  ” End  of  conversation. — WCO  Bruce  Gundlach, 
Western  Armstrong  County. 

No  problem! 

During  the  first  morning  of  buck  season,  PA  Game 
Commission  DWCO  Lanny  Cornelius  and  I patrolled.  Hie 
morning  for  the  most  part  was  uneventful.  Shortly  after 
lunch,  while  traveling  on  U.S.  Route  522  along  Shade  Creek, 

I noticed  an  individual  fishing.  The  individual  was  all 
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bundled  up  and  I could  nor  see  a license  displayed.  I turned 
rhe  vehicle  around  and  starred  back  ro  rhe  fisherman's 
location.  Lanny,  who  had  not  seen  the  angler,  did  not  know 
what  I saw.  1 brought  the  vehicle  to  a stop  a short  distance 
away  from  the  fisherman’s  location.  I told  Lanny  that  there 
was  someone  fishing  up  ahead  and  that  I did  not  notice  a 
license.  Lanny  said,  “You  have  to  be  kidding — we  re  going 
to  check  a fisherman  on  the  first  day  of  buck  season?”  1 said, 
“You  better  believe  it.” 

A check  of  the  angler  revealed  that  his  license  was  on  his 
hat  under  two  hoods.  On  the  way  back  to  our  vehicle,  Lanny 
said  that  he  was  probably  the  only  game  officer  in  the  state 
who  was  checking  a fisherman  on  the  busiest  day  oi  the  buck 
season.  He  also  wanted  me  to  keep  this  as  our  little  secret.  I 
told  him,  “No  problem.” — WCO  Corey  L.  Britcher,  Southern 
Huntingdon  County. 


Thanks  to  Nunamacher 

I’d  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  give  WCO  Tom 
N unamacher  my  thanks  and  a pat  on  the  back.  This  past  fall, 
Tom  brought  some  ol  his  “friends”  from  Clinton  County  to 
visit  us  at  Pocono  Mount  Elementary  School. 

Tom  is  one  of  our  venomous  reptile  handlers.  Along 
with  all  his  other  duties,  he  finds  time  to  travel  across 
Pennsylvania  and  give  presentations  to  schools  and  other 
organizations  in  an  effort  to  dispel  the  myths  and  fears  that 
are  associated  with  snakes. 

Here  in  the  Poconos,  we  have  many  transient  families 
from  the  metropolitan  areas  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
The  only  snakes  some  of  these  kids  have  ever  seen  are  the 
fictional  movie  and  television  “monsters.” 

With  the  first  snake  out  of  his  bag,  Tom  had  the 
audience  captivated.  Although  a few  students  and  teachers 
jumped  back  at  first,  by  the  end  of  the  presentation,  everyone 


was  crowding  around  for  a closer  look  and  feel.  I know  those 
who  attended  the  presentation  left  that  auditorium  with  a 
greater  respect  for,  and  a little  less  fear  of,  one  of  our  most 
valuable  resources. 

And  a pat  on  the  back  goes  to  DWCO  Steve  Ferraioli,  who 
teaches  at  Pocono  Mount,  for  arranging  the  presentation. — 
WCO  Curt  Tereschak,  Southern  Wallenpaupack  District. 

Sound-producing  device 

While  on  a field  training  assignment  with  WCO  Bill 
Carey  of  Tioga  County,  we  observed  a canoe  occupied  by  two 
persons  approaching  a nearby  launch  ramp.  Since  no  personal 
flotation  devices  were  visible,  we  conducted  a boarding  to 
determine  if  the  required  safety  equipment  was  in  the  canoe. 
The  occupants  turned  out  to  be  a man  and  his  wife.  Both  were 
very  compliant  and  all  was  going  well  until  WCO  Carey  asked 
the  man  if  he  had  a sound-producing  device  on  board.  The 
man  seemed  puzzled  for  an  instant.  Then  he  calmly  reached 
over  and  pinched  his  wife,  causing  her  to  emit  a very  loud 
scream.  The  law  states  that  a sound-producing  device  must 
produce  a sound  that  is  audible  for  a distance  of  two  miles.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  scream  could  be  heard  at  least  two  miles 
away,  and  I had  to  admire  the  couple’s  ingenuity.  Yet, 
somehow  I don’t  think  this  method  of  sound  production  was 
quite  what  the  Commission  had  in  mind  when  it  adopted  the 
regulation. — WCO  Scott  Opfer,  Northern  York  County. 

Credits  to  spouses,  families 

Emergencies  on  the  job  rarely  happen  according  to  calen- 
dars or  textbooks — there  is  never  a good  or  “right”  time.  With 
the  relatively  small  command  structure  within  the  Bureau  of 
Law  Enforcement,  the  communications  “web”  is  short  and 
with  few  alternatives.  During  the  summer  of  2000,  the 
Northcentral  Region  was  faced  with  the  exceedingly  unfortu- 
nate and  difficult  function  of  response  to  and  investigation  of 
a boating  fatality  in  a rural  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
spouse  of  the  district  WCO  in  whose  area  this  accident 
occurred  set  in  motion  the  notification  of  her  husband’s 
superiors,  saving  time  in  response  and  helping  by  securing 
assistance.  To  assist  her  husband,  Jan  Haas  (Elk  Countv 
WCO  spouse)  telephoned  my  spouse,  Janice  Burger.  Janice 
telephoned  me,  even  though  I was  about  200  miles  out  of  the 
area  on  weekend  Army  Reserve  duty.  This  call  allowed  me  to 
make  necessary  agency  contacts,  including  securing  additional 
officer  assistance.  Among  those  calls  was  a contact  with  Julie 
Mader  (spouse  of  McKean  County  WCO)  who  conferred 
with  visiting  Game  Commission  WCO  spouse  Jody  Groshek, 
and  succeeded  in  having  WCO  Mader  respond  to  the  scene. 

In  this  single  incident,  four  conservation  officers’  spouses 
provided  key  links  in  a chain  of  notification  and  response  to 
serving  the  needs  of  our  fishing  and  boating  public.  To  these 
and  all  other  conservation  officer  spouses,  I offer  my  sincere 
thanks  for  all  you  have  done  and  continue  to  do  for  the  agency 
and  the  public  it  serves. — Brian  B.  Burger , Northcentral  Re- 
gional Manager. 
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16th  Waterways  Conservation 

Officer  Class  Graduates 


From  left,  WCOs 
Sodmont,  Woleslagle, 
Walsh,  McMann, 
Furlong,  Deppen, 
Visosky,  Quarracino, 
Kyler  and  Dick. 


The  16th  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Class  gradu- 
ated during  ceremonies  at  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  s Harrisburg  headquarters  September  13.  For 
the  10  members  oi  the  class,  the  ceremonies  marked  the 
completion  of  a course  of  training  that  began  more  than  one 
year  ago.  The  officers  first  completed  Municipal  Police 
Office  T rai  ning,  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police, 
before  entering  special  training  at  the  Commission’s  H.R. 
Stackhouse  School  of  Fishery  Conservation  and  Watercraft 
Safety.  In  addition  to  classroom  instruction  on  subjects  as 
diverse  as  fish  recognition,  water  pollution  investigation, 
public  speaking,  standard  operating  procedures  and  reptile 
and  amphibian  identification,  the  officers  completed  field 
training  exercises  with  experienced  waterways  conservation 
officers. 
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Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  Justice  Michael  J.  Eakin 
administered  the  constitutional  oath  of  office  to  the  new 
officers.  Sergeant  Byron  L.  Locke  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  Northwest  Training  Academy  provided  the  keynote 
address.  Vincent  C.  Dick  Jr.  responded  on  behalf  of  the 
graduating  class.  WCO  Dick’s  message  was  followed  by 
presentation  ofdiplomas  and  credentials  by  William  Sabatose, 
Commission  President,  and  Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive 
Director. 

The  newly  graduated  officers  now  join  the  Commission’s 
law  enforcement  arm,  comprised  of  some  100  waterways 
conservation  officers  and  240  deputies.O 


Name 

Graduation  Award(s) 

Assignment 

Douglas  L.  Deppen 

Public  Speaking 

Southcentral  Regional  Office 

VincentC.  Dick  Jr. 

Most  Improved  Shooter 

N.  Montgomery  County 

Lawrence  P.  Furlong 

Leadership 

S.  Allegheny  County 

Emmett  M.  Kyler  III 

Reptile  & Amphibian  ID,  BUI  Enforcement 

Beaver  County 

Thomas  J.  McMann 

Top  Shooter 

Cumberland  County 

Anthony  J.  Quarracino 

Edward  W.  Manhart  Academic  Achivement  Award 

Southcentral  Regional  Office 

Matthew  J.  Sodmont 

Teamwork 

N.  York  County 

Matthew  J.  Visosky 

Physical  Fitness 

Delaware  County 

Michael  P.  Walsh 

Leadership 

Potter  County 

Chad  A.Woleslagle 

Leadership 

Southcentral  Regional  Office 

.)  < 
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The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission stocked  some  1 38  waterways  in 
59  counties  across  the  state  as  part  ol  the 
2002  Fall  Trout  Stocking  Program.  The 
Commission  released  about  111,475 
legal-sized  trout  to  provide  anglers  with 
expanded  fishing  opportunities  during 
the  autumn  months. 

The  stockings  occurred  during  the 
weeks  ol  September  30  through  Octo- 
ber 14.  During  that  time,  the  Commis- 
sion stocked  some  84  river  and  stream 
sections  as  well  as  54  lakes.  A total  of 
66,220  rainbow  trout  made  up  the  big- 


Fall  Trout-Stocking 

gest  portion  of  the  stocked  fish,  with 
33,565  brown  trout  and  1 1 ,690  brook 
trout  rounding  out  the  allotment. 

The  Fall  Trout  Stocking  Program 
features  two  different  components. 
Anglers  who  wish  to  harvest  trout  may 
take  advantage  ol  the  stream  sections  or 
lakes  regulated  by  the  Extended  Trout 
Season  rules.  The  Extended  Trout 
Season,  which  began  September  3 and 
runs  through  the  end  of  February  2003, 
lets  anglers  creel  up  to  three  trout  of  7 
inches  or  greater  daily. 


fldhm1  from  the  fcftcben  by  Wayne  Phillips 

tteyea  over  fifack  {team 
with  a Tropical  Mango  Saba 


Drive  away  the  winter  chills  with  this 
taste  of  the  tropics — succulent  fish 
over  a rich  black  bean  stew,  topped  off 
with  a spicy  mango  salsa.  This  is  a 
complete  meal  in  itself. 

Ingredients  for 
four  servings: 

4 boneless  walleye  fillets 

1 medium  onion,  sliced 

2 cloves  garlic,  diced 
Extra  virgin  olive  oil 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Black  bean  stew: 

4 cups  cooked  black  beans 
4 slices  bacon,  diced 
1 medium  onion,  diced 
1 clove  garlic,  diced 
1 cup  grape  or  cherry  tomatoes, 
cut  in  half 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Mango  salsa: 

1 ripe  mango,  diced 
1 jalapeno  pepper,  finely  diced 
1 shallot,  finely  diced 
Juice  from  1 lime 
Coarse  ground  black  pepper 
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Procedure 

Place  the  onion  and  garlic  in 
a roasting  pan  and  top  with  the  wall- 
eye fillets.  Season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, drizzle  with  olive  oil  and  roast  in 
a 350-degree  oven  until  just  cooked 
through.  For  the  black  bean  stew, 
saute  the  bacon,  onion  and  garlic  un- 
til soft.  Add  the  cooked  beans  and 
tomatoes.  Adjust  the  seasoning  and 
heat  through.  For  the  salsa,  dice  the 
mango  and  place  it  in  a glass  bowl. 
Remove  the  seeds  and  membrane  from 
the  jalapeno  pepper  before  finely  dic- 
ing. Add  the  jalapeno  pepper  and 
shallot  to  the  mango.  Allow  the  salsa 
to  stand  at  room  temperature  for  an 
hour  so  that  flavors  can  combine. 
Before  serving  the  salsa,  grind  black 
pepper  over  the  top. 


The  second  component  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  stocking  of  stream  sections 
managed  under  Delayed-Harvest  regu- 
lations. Delayed  Fdarvest  allows  for 
year-round  fishing,  but  no  trout  may  be 
creeled  the  day  after  Labor  Day  until  the 
following  June  15.  Anglers  should  con- 
sult the  2002  Summary  of  Fishing  Regu- 
lations and  Laws , issued  with  each  li- 
cense, for  a complete  list  of  rules  gov- 
erning Delayed-Harvest  waters. 


Commission  Shooters 


Take  1st  Place 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  placed  first  for  the  second 
straight  year  in  the  Beaver  Valley  Police 
Revolver  League’s  annual  shooting 
competition.  Trophies  were  awarded 
during  the  league’s  annual  awards  ban- 
quet, held  last  May.  The  league  in- 
cludes law  enforcement  officers  Irom 
agencies  stationed  in  Beaver  County. 
Attending  the  awards  banquet  were 
(standing,  from  left)  DWCO  Randy 
Contray,  WCO  Ray  Borkowsky,  Com- 
mission Executive  Director  Peter  A. 
Colangelo,  Beaver  County  Conserva- 
tion District  Board  of  Directors  mem- 
ber George  Sullivan,  DWCO  Mike 
Symbala,  Southwest  Region  Assistant 
Supervisor  Gregjacobs,  DWCO  Leroy 
Ammon,  Allegheny  County  WCO  Bob 
Wheeler  (kneeling  with  1st  place  tro- 
phy, left),  and  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  Beaver  County  WCO 
Doug  Carney  (with  2nd  place  trophy). 
Team  members  not  pictured  are 
DWCO  Dan  Dottavio  and  retired 
DWCOs  Rich  Hendricks,  Jack 
McMillan,  Bill  Raymer  and  Ed  Feck. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


During  an  awards  ceremony  last  Au- 
gust, WCO  Clyde  Warner,  Eastern 
Schuylkill  County,  was  named  the 
Schuylkill  County  Conservation 
District’s  2002  Conservation  Profes- 
sional of  the  Year.  ” Warner  was  lauded 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  is  to  provide 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
through  the 

protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 
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WCO  Clyde  Warner  Honored 

for  his  “many  contributions. ..to  im- 
prove our  environment,”  and  for  fur- 
thering the  goals  of  the  conservation 
district  in  the  areas  of  environmental 
education,  erosion  and  sediment  con- 
trol, wateshed  protection,  acid  mine 
drainage  remediation,  and  farmland 
preservation.  Pictured  with  Warner  are 
Schuylkill  County  Conservation  Dis- 
trict program  coordinator  David 
Hunsinger  (left)  and  Conservation  Dis- 
trict manager  Craig  Morgan. 


Angler's  Notebook  y (Jon  Far tfe,ep 


The  cold  temperatures  of 
late  fall  and  early  winter  cause 
largemouth  bass  to  seek  deeper 
water  because  deeper  water 
stays  consistently  warmer. 

Additionally,  baitfish  num- 
bers are  minimal,  so  bass  go 
after  a wider  variety  of  smaller 
forage  species.  For  these  rea- 
sons, anglers  can  still  get  into 
some  good  bucketmouth  ac- 
tion in  November  and  De- 
cember by  downsizing  tackle  to  small  soft-plastics  or  jigs,  using  slower  retrieves 
and  fishing  near  structure  in  at  least  1 0 feet  of  water. 


One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  winterizing  a boat  with  an  inboard 
engine  or  four-stroke  outboard  is  to  change  the  oil.  Dirty  oil  left  in  the  engine 
over  the  winter  can  damage  the  cylinder  walls,  pistons  and  bearings.  Changing 
the  oil  also  eliminates  any  water  that  might  have  worked  its  way  into  the  motor 
over  the  course  of  the  season.  Some  manufacturers  even  recommend  two  oil 
changes  immediately  before  winterizing  a boat  to  wash  away  contaminants  more 
thoroughly. 

For  steelhead  anglers,  high  water  levels  and  off-color  conditions  can  be  a 
discouraging  sight.  However,  these  circumstances  can  actually  make  the  fishing 
more  productive  because  the  swift  water  often  spurs  the  fish  to  move  upriver. 
Fast  water  also  drives  steelhead  to  escape  the  current  by  causing  them  to  hold 
closer  to  shore  and  in  small  side  channels. 


One  problem  sometimes  encountered  with  floating  plugs  is  when  the  weight 
of  the  line  actually  causes  the  front  of  the  lure  to  dip  into  the  water,  instead  of 
riding  level.  This  is  especially  true  when  using  a slow  or  stop-and-go  retrieve.  A 
simple  way  to  eliminate  this  problem  is  to  rub  the  first  several  feet  of  monofila- 
ment with  candle  wax,  which  will  make  it  buovant,  causing  the  plug  to  ride  flat. 
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Co-Operative  Nursery  Program  Tree  Dedication 


The  Commission  Co-Operative  Nurs-  ingwere  Commissioner  Donald  Ander- 

ery  Unit  dedicated  a tree  on  the  Com- 
mission Harrisburg  headquarters 
grounds  in  memory  of  retired  employ- 
ees Robert  H.  Brown,  Paul  R.  Byers  Jr. 
and  Stanley  E.  Bechtol.  Some  60  people 
attended  the  dedication,  which  took 
place  September  29,  during  the 
Commission’s  fall  meeting.  Officiat- 
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Longnose  Shiner 

Endangered  species  in  Pennsylvania 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/endang  1 .htm. 
www.dcnr.state.pa.us/wrcf/franda.htm. 
http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/fishhtms/chapindx.htm. 

A Boating  Angler's  ABCs 
Capacity  plates: 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/boatcrs/02boathandbook/ 

legal7.htm. 

Aquatic  nuisance  species: 

www.protectyourwaters.net. 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/so2001/fall01play.htm. 
Pennsylvania  Boating  Handbook  online:  http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/ 
Fish_Boat/boatcrs/02boathandbook/main/handbookMAIN_l  1 .jpg. 
Lake  Erie  marine  weather  forecasts:  http://www.nws.noaa.gov/om/ 
marine/zone/gtlakes/clemz.htm. 

Fish  & Boat  Commission  web  site  on  boating  courses: 
http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/98boatco.htm. 

2001  Pennsylvania  Boating  Accident  Analysis:  http://sites.state.pa.us/ 
PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/fatalO  1 .htm. 

Aids  to  navigation  in  Pennsylvania: 
http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/boatcrs/02boathandbook/ 

operations. 

Boat  Registration  and  Titling  Frequently  Asked  Questions:  http:// 
sites. state. pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/faqregt.htm#2. 

Rules  of  the  road: 

www.boatsafe.com/nauticalknowhow/boating/6_2_b.htm. 

Lake  Erie's  Magnificent  Lake  Trout 

Registered  Charter  Boats  and  Fishing  Guides 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/chboat.htm. 

Lake  trout  biology 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/fishhtms/chapindx.htm. 

Marsh  Creek  Lake's  Waterway  Friends 

Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Adopt-a-Lake  Program 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/ja2001/adoptlake.htm. 

http://sites.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/Fish_Boat/jf2001/greathab.htm. 

Marsh  Creek  State  Park 

http://www.dcnr.state.pa.us/stateparks/parks/m-crek.htm. 


son  (far  left)  and  Commission  Execu- 
tive Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  (at 
podium). 

WCO  AWARDS 


WCO  McMann,  on  behall  of  the  16th 
WCO  Cadet  Class,  presented  tokens  of 
thanks  to  individuals  who  trained  the 
Class,  or  who  assisted  in  the  training. 
McMann  gave  framed  class  patches  first 
to  PA  State  Police  Northwest  Training 
Academy  Sergeant  Byron  L.  Locke, 


and  then  to  Commission  graphic  artist 
Ron  Kuhn,  who  designed  the  class  patch. 


McMann  then  presented  a card  and  gift 
certificate  to  Commission  Administra- 
tive Training  Assistant  WCO  William 
C.  Carey,  and  to  Commission  Assistant 
to  the  Director  Guy  A.  Bowersox  (not 
pictured),  who  led  the  training.  The 
graduation  took  place  September  13 
(see  pages  56-57  of  this  issue). 
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Dr.  Edward  Beilis  Receives  Commission's  Highest  Award  for  Conservation 


Dr.  Edward  Beilis  (center)  received  the  2002  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation 
Heritage  Award  during  the  2002  Trout  Summit.  Presenting  the  award  were 
(left)  Commission  President  William  J.  Sabatose  and  Commission  Executive 
Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo. 


Dr.  Edward  Beilis,  a retired  Penn 
State  professor  and  conservationist,  has 
been  named  the  recipient  of  the  Ralph 
W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award 
for  2002.  The  honor  is  the  highest 
recognition  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  can  confer  on  per- 
sons who  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  conservation. 

Beilis  is  a Pennsylvania  native  who 
was  born  in  Ridley  Park  (Delaware 
County)  in  1 927.  He  grew  up  in  Gratz 
(Dauphin  County)  and  graduated  from 
Millersburg  High  School.  After  gradu- 
ation in  1945,  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army’s  88th  Infantry  Division  in  north- 
ern Italy  during  World  War  II.  Follow- 
ing his  time  in  the  service,  Beilis  pur- 
sued his  education.  After  receiving  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  zoology  and  ento- 
mology from  Penn  State,  he  went  on  to 
earn  his  master’s  degree  in  zoology  from 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  his 
doctorate  degree  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Following  a brief  stint  as  an 
investigator  for  the  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  Beilis  joined  Penn 
State  University’s  Biology  Department 
in  1958.  He  taught  a variety  of  ecologi- 
cal topics  at  Penn  State  for  the  next  31 
years,  until  his  retirement  in  1989. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Dirt  and  Gravel  Roads  Task 
Force  (1992)  that  highlighted  the  risks 
runoff  associated  with  these  paths.  The 
work  he  and  others  performed  in  rais- 
ing awareness  of  the  issue  developed 
into  the  award-winning  Dirt  and  Gravel 
Road  Center  at  Penn  State.  He  success- 
fully lobbied  for  legislation  that 
amended  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Code  to  provide  a funding  source 
for  maintaining  and  improving  dirt  and 
gravel  roads  to  reduce  erosion. 

Beilis  also  helped  found  the  Key- 
stone Coldwater  Conference,  a semi- 
annual forum  to  deal  with  issues  related 
to  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
state’s  coldwater  streams.  As  a long- 
time leader  in  Trout  Unlimited,  Beilis 
worked  on  the  formation  of  the 


Coldwater  Heritage  Partnership,  a joint 
program  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion, PATU  and  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources. 

As  a participant  on  the  Governor’s 
2 1 st  Century  Environmental  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Protection’s  (DEP)  Regulator)"  Ne- 
gotiating Commission  and  the  DEP 
Water  Resources  Advisory  Committee, 
Beilis  continues  his  life’s  work  to  pro- 
tect Pennsylvania’s  waters. 

“Through  his  notable  professional 
career  and  his  proactive  approach  to 
aquatic  resource  protection,  Dr.  Beilis 
embodies  the  spirit  of  the  Ralph  W. 
Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award. 
Generations  of  Pennsylvanians  have 
benefited  from  the  contributions  by 
previous  Abele  Award  winners,  and  Dr. 
Beilis’s  many  accomplishments  deserve 
to  be  recognized  among  them,"  said 
Commission  Executive  Director  Peter 
A.  Colangelo.  “We  at  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  are  not  alone  in  that 
thought;  we  received  a total  ol  24  nomi- 
nations touting  Dr.  Beilis  lor  the  2002 
award.  He  is  a true  Pennsylvania  con- 
servation hero.” 

The  Commission  established  the 


Abele  Award  to  recognize  citizens  ol 
Pennsylvania  who  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  protection, 
conservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
aquatic  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  award  serves  as  a memorial  to 
Ralph  Abele  lor  his  steadfast  and  coura- 
geous work  in  protecting  and  conserv- 
ing our  natural  resources.  Past  Abele 
Award  winners  were:  Ken  Sink,  Dr. 
Maurice  Goddard,  Lenny  Green,  Dr. 
William  Kodrich,  Robert  W. 
McCullough  Jr.,  Peter  Duncan,  James 
L.  Myers,  Larry  J.  Schweiger,  Enoch  S. 
“Inky”  Moore  Jr.,  Robert  P.  Ging  Ir. 
and  Raymond  Savel. 

Ralph  W.  Abele  served  as  executive 
director  ol  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission from  1972  until  1987.  His 
goal  was  to  protect  Commonwealth 
waters,  conserve  our  aquatic  resources 
and  enhance  Fishing  and  boating  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  quoted  as  pro- 
claiming, “If  the  fish  can’t  survive  in  the 
water,  there  are  serious  problems  for 
man.”  Ralph’s  “Resource  First"  phi- 
losophy continues  to  guide  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  & Boat  Commission  to- 
day. 
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"Resource  First"  Contest 


Fifteen  years  ago,  in  1987,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
approved  “Resource  First”  as  the  Commission’s  motto.  The 
adoption  of  the  “Resource  First”  motto  culminated  more 
than  a decade  in  which  the  Commonwealth’s  fisheries  man- 
agement programs  focused  on  the  resource  to  guide  policies 
in  areas  such  as  trout  allocation  and  stocking,  and  wild  trout 
management. 

Commissioners  and  staff  alike 
are  very  proud  of  the  agency’s  com- 
mitment to  “Resource  First.”  Like 
many  mottos  or  slogans  that  try  to 
summarize  a complex  subject  in  just 
a lew  words,  “Resource  First”  has 
been  subject  to  various  interpreta- 
tions. l he  three  words  “Protect, 

Conserve,  Enhance,”  taken  from  the 
1981  Statement  ol  Policy,  appear 
on  the  “Resource  First”  logo  and  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  “Resource  First”  approach. 

To  mark  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  “Resource  First” 
motto,  Commission  stall  and  volunteers  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  write  a lew  words  about  what  “Resource  First” 
means  to  Pennsylvania.  The  finalist  entries  lollow.  The 
opinions  expressed  are  the  individual  views  ol  the  employees 
and  volunteers  who  submitted  them. 

Education  Volunteer  Michael  H.  Skurecki:  Our  “Resource 
First  principle  is  the  solid  foundation  upon  which  the  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission’s  employees  and  volunteers  provide  leader- 
ship by  their  dedication  and  commitment  to  protect,  con- 
serve and  enhance  the  natural  aquatic  resources  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, while  also  providing  angling  and  boating  opportunities. 
Supported  by  educational  programs,  law  enforcement,  and 
management’s  commitment  to  excellence  and  integrity,  the 
“Resource  First  principle  is  a model  for  other  states  to  lollow 
in  ensuring  the  viability  ol  natural  aquatic  resources  for 
present  and  future  generations  to  enjoy. 

WCO  Brooke  R.  Tolbert,  Southern  Luzerne,  Southern 
Columbia  Counties-.  The  land  we  call  Pennsylvania  was  once 
bountilul  with  resources.  Our  waterways  once  supported 
large  populations  ol  trout  and  eels,  shad  and  sturgeon,  mink 
and  otters,  and  eagles  and  ospreys.  Pennsylvania’s  waterways 
provided  their  inhabitants  with  a diverse  resource  wealth  and 
a means  of  travel  for  commerce  and  exploration. 

A common  society  ol  farmers,  merchants  and  craltsmen 
colonized  Pennsylvania,  creating  a Commonwealth.  Yet, 
fortune-seekers  ransacked  our  resources  lor  hundreds  of 
years.  Now,  as  a modern  society  ol  farmers,  merchants  and 
craftsmen,  we  must  embrace  conservation  to  protect  our 
resources  and  enhance  our  environment. 


Mrs.  Beth  Sheckler,  Fishing  Skills  Instructor.  The  resource 
has  to  be  there  for  people  to  use,  and  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  makes  sure  that  the  aquatic  resources  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  protected  and  conserved  so  that  more  people  can 
use  and  observe  them. 

As  a Fishing  Skills  Instructor,  I believe  that  this  is  very 
important  because  if  the  resources  were 
not  there,  no  one  in  Pennsylvania  could 
fish  and  boat  anywhere. 

The  course  ol  the  SMART  Angler 
Program  discusses  the  resource  before 
actually  showing  the  fishing  techniques. 

1 have  seen  waterways  that  have  been 
destroyed  because  of  overuse,  acid  rain 
and  so  forth.  1 am  glad  there  is  someone 
who  takes  an  interest  in  protecting  the 
aquatic  resources  that  are  left. 

George  Geisler,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement-.  While  several  large,  seemingly  powerful  and 
certainly  well-tunded  state  and  lederal  agencies  are  entrusted 
with  protecting  the  natural  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  consistently  takes  the 
lead  in  setting  standards  for  conserving  and  protecting  our 
natural  resources  as  well  as  public  safety  on,  upon  and  along 
waters  ol  this  Commonwealth. 

Though  small  in  size  compared  to  many  other  conserva- 
tion agencies,  the  Commission’s  consistent  mission  of  pro- 
tecting, conserving  and  enhancing  all  related  aquatic  re- 
sources lar  outpaces  its  counterparts,  both  in  terms  of  com- 
mitment and  results.  While  some  agencies  give  considerable 
dialogue  to  “natural  resource  conservation,”  the  Commission 
is  always  in  the  forefront  of  taking  action  proactively  to  serve 
the  anglers,  boaters  and  other  Commonwealth  residents  who 
care  about  our  aquatic  resources. 

Despite  limitations  in  Binding,  the  Commission  re- 
sponds to  nearly  every  reasonable  request  for  service,  from 
award-winning,  entertaining  publications  like  PA  Angler  & 
Boater  magazine  to  a web  site  overflowing  with  an  abundance 
of  useful  and  helptul  information.  Agency  employees  and 
volunteers  alike  graciously  share  their  many  talents  with 
children  and  adults  at  boating  safety  classes,  envirothons, 
sportsmen’s  club  events  like  youth  field  days,  fishing  seminars 
and  much  more. 

1 1 has  been  said  that  “A  hundred  years  from  now,  it  won’t 
matter  how  much  was  in  the  bank  account,  how  big  your 
house  was  or  what  kind  of  car  you  drove;  it  will  matter  what 
you  did  lor  future  generations.  ” The  results  of  the  hard  work 
ol  all  the  dedicated  employees  and  volunteers  of  the  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  will  leave  a legacy  that,  without  corpo- 
rate and  individual  efforts,  could  only  be  a dream  instead  of 
a reality.  0 
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PUBLICATIONS  & PRODUCTS  ORDER  FORM 


Code# 

Description 

Price 

Quantity 

Subtotal 



m i 

Wall  Chart  Sets 

(taxable,  shipped  in  mailing  tube,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$5.66 

103FCHTS 

Set  of:  Coldwater  Fishes  of  PA,  Warmwater  Fishes  of  PA, 
Migratory  Fishes  of  PA,  Misc.  Game  Fishes  of  PA, 
Panfishes  of  PA,  Forage  Fishes  of  PA 

103RCHTS 

Set  of:  Frogs  of  PA,  Salamanders  of  PA,  Snakes  of  PA,  Turtles  of  PA 

$3.77 

Books 

(taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$9.43 

103AMPR 

PA  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

103PUBF 

Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating  Access 

$2.83 

103FISH 

Pennsylvania  Fishes 

$9.43 

103ENDS 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  PA 

$5.66 

Patches/Mugs 

(taxable,  limited  quantities  available,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

$4.71 

1 1 1MPTU00 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

1 1 1SALA01 

2001  Spotted  Salamander 

$4.71 

1 1 1 PADF03 

2003  Paddlefish  (NEW!) 

$4.71 

1 1 1 PLAY01 

2001  PLAY  Patch:  Saugeye 

$2.83 

1 1 1 PLAY02 

2002  PLAY  Patch:  Hybrid  Striped  Bass 

$2.83 

1 1 1PLAY03 

2003  PLAY  Patch:  Rock  Bass  (NEW!) 

$2.83 

1 1 1TROU03 

2003  Trout  Stamp  "Morning  Memories"  (NEW!)  (4") 

$4.71 

1 1 1CONS03 

2003  Waterways  Conservation  (NEW!)(4") 

$4.71 

1 1 1GAME0: 

2003  Game  Fish  Series  (NEW!)(3") 

$4.71 

1 1 5SMUG03 

Short  16-ounce  mug 

$4.71 

1 1 5TMUG03 

Tall  16-ounce  mug 

$4.71 

Wall  chart  sets,  books  and  patches  total 


PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 


Subtotal 


Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  under  S10.00-ADD  $2.00 
Shipping  and  handling  for  orders  of  $1 0.00  OR  MORE-ADD  $3.00 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR 


Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater 

Subscriptions/Renewals 


$9.00 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  THREE  YEARS 


$25.00 


□ New  □ Renewal 


Account#  if  renewing: 


FREE  Subscriptions 


□ YES!  Enter  my  FREE  subscription. 

Subscriber's  Age  □ Age:  8 (20  issues)  □ Age:  9 (16  issues) 

□ Age:  10  (12  issues)  □ Age:  11  (8  issues)  □ Age:  1 2 (4  issues) 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 


Name 

Child's  Name 
Street  Address 
City 


State 


Zip 
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Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Services,  P.0.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Use  check  or  money  order  for  remit- 
tance made  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.  C02 
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Boating  Advisory  Board 


National  Five  Points  of  Life  bicycling  team 
member  and  Boating  Advisory  Board 
member  Cary  Smith. 


Member  Gary  Smith  Chosen 

Boating  Advisory  Board  member 
Gary  Smith  was  chosen  as  one  of  a 
dozen  bicyclists  to  promote  lifesaving 
donation  for  the  Five  Points  of  Life 
Ride  2002.  The  ride,  sponsored  by  the 
Five  Points  of  Life  (FPOL)  program  of 
LifeSouth  Community  Blood  Banks, 
occurred  September  1 through  Octo- 
ber 19  and  included  2,800  miles  from 
the  Canadian  border  in  Minnesota  to 
Tampa,  Florida.  FPOL  is  a not-for- 
profit  community  blood  center  serving 
Alabama,  Florida  and  Georgia.  The 
“five  points’’  of  donation  include  whole 
blood,  apheresis,  bone  marrow,  cord 
blood  and  organ/tissue. 

Smith,  selected  through  a national 
application  process,  is  working  with  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Blood  Bank  to 
support  its  mission.  Team  members 
have  personal  stories  about  how  dona- 
tion has  affected  their  lives.  All  mem- 


for  National  Cycle  Team 

bers  have  been  blood  donors.  Their 
stories,  which  they  shared  along  the  ride 
during  blood  drives  and  donor-aware- 
ness events,  provide  a compelling  vision 
of  how  donations  affect  people’s  lives. 

Gary  Smith  is  Chief  of  the  Opera- 
tions and  Maintenance  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  State  Parks. 
Lie’s  been  a Commission  Boating  Advi- 
sory Board  Member  for  nine  years.  He 
has  donated  more  than  eight  gallons  of 
whole  blood,  he’s  given  blood  platelets 
via  apheresis  blood  donation,  and  he 
helped  save  the  life  of  a woman  who 
needed  a bone  marrow  transplant  to 
battle  leukemia. 

For  more  information  about  Gary 
Smith  and  becoming  a donor,  visit 
Smith’s  web  site  at 

http://  mywebpages.comcast.net/ 
gksmith3/ ride.htm. 


The  Long  and  Short  on  2003  Travel  Mugs 

Get  ahold  of  the  Commission’s  new  1 6-ounce  mugs  in  two  sizes, 
ready  to  “hit  the  road”  in  2003.  The  taller  mug’s  lid  features  a 
convenient  slide  opening  for  easy  sipping,  and  you  can  remove 
the  shorter  mug’s  bottom  and  fill  the  sides  with  ice.  Both  mugs 
hold  either  hot  or  cold  liquids.  The  shorter  mug  is  5.75  inches 
tall.  The  taller  mug  is  7 inches  tall.  Buy  several  for  all  your 
family’s  anglers  and  boaters.  Order  with  this  issue’s  special  in- 
sert card  and  form,  or  visit  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  online  at 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 

ORDER  NOW! 
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